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PREFACE TO THE FOURTH GERMAN EDITION, 


Tue third edition of this Commentary appeared in the year 1861. 
The accessions to the exegetical literature of the Book of Acts since that 
date have been on the whole meagre; and they have been chiefly 
directed to the investigation of certain specially important facts which 
are recorded in the Book, as regards their miraculous character and 
their relation to the Pauline Epistles.’ The critical researches as to this 
canonical writing are, doubtless, not yet concluded ; but they are in 
such a position that we must regard the attempts—prosecuted with so 
much keenness, confidence, and acuteness—to make the Book of Acts 
appear an intentional medley of truth and fiction like a historical 
romance, as having utterly failed. To this result several able apologetic 
works have within the last ten years contributed their part, while the 
criticism which finds ‘‘ purpose’’ everywhere has been less active, and 
has not brought forward arguments more cogent than those already so 
often discussed. Even the new edition of the chief work of Baur, in 
which its now departed author has devoted his last scientific labours to 
the contents of the Acts of the Apostles, furnishes nothing essentially 
new, and it touches only here and there on the objections urged by his 


opponents. 


1 There has just appeared in the first part of the Stud. und Krit. for 1870 the 
beginning of an elaborate rejoinder to Holsten, by Beyschlag : ‘die Visions- 
hypothese in ihrer neuesten Begriindung,’’ which I can only mention here as an 
addition to the literature noted at ix. 3-9. [Soon after this preface was written, 
there appeared Dr. Overbeck’s Commentary, which, while formally professing 
to be a new edition of de Wette’s work, is in greater part an extravagant appli- 
cation to the Book of Acts of a detailed historical criticism which de Wette 
himself strongly condemned. It is an important and interesting illustration of 
the Tiibingen critical method (above referred to) as pushed to its utmost limits ; 


but it possesses little independent value from an exegetical point of view. 
We Bd: 
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With reference to the method of judging the New Testament writ- 
ings, which Dr. Baur started, and in which he has taken the lead, I 
cannot but regret that, in controversy with it, we should hear people 
speak of ‘° believing’’ and ‘‘ critical ’’ theology as of things necessarily 
contrasted and mutually exclusive. It would thus seem, as if faith must 
of necessity be uncritical, and criticism unbelieving. Luther himself 
combined the majestic heroism of his faith with all freedom, nay, bold- 
ness of criticism, and as to the latter, he laid stress even on the dog- 
matic side (‘‘ what makes for Christ ’’),—a course, no doubt, which led 
him to mistaken judgments regarding some N. T. writings, easily intel- 
ligible as it may appear in itself from the personal idiosyncrasy of the 
great man, from his position as a Reformer, and from the standpoint of 
science in his time. As regards the Acts of the Apostles, however, 
which he would have called ‘‘ a gloss on the Epistles of St. Paul,’’ he 
with his correct and sure tact discerned and hit upon the exact opposite 
of what recent criticism has found : ‘‘ Thou findest here in this book a 
beautiful mirror, wherein thou mayest see that this is true: Sola fides 
Justificat.’? The contrary character of definite ‘ purpose,’’ which has 
in our days been ascribed to the book, necessarily involves the corre- 
sponding lateness of historical date, to which these critics have not hesi- 
tated to transfer it. But this very position requires, in my judgment, 
an assent on their part to a critical impossibility. For—as hardly a 
single unbiassed person would venture to question—the author has not 
made use of any of the Pauline Epistles preserved to us ; and therefore 
these letters cannot have been accessible to him when he was engaged in 
the collection of his materials or in the composition of his work, be- 
cause he would certainly have been far from leaving unused historical 
sources of such productiveness and of so direct and supreme authen- 
ticity, had they stood at his command. How is it to be still supposed, 
then, that he could have written his work in an age, in which the Epis- 
tles of the apostle were already everywhere diffused by means of copies 
and had become a common possession of the church,—an age, for 
which we have the oldest testimony in the canon itself from the un- 
known author of the so-called Second Epistle of Peter (ili. 15 f.) 2 

It is my most earnest desire that the labour, which I have gladly de- 
voted, as in duty bound, to this new edition, may be serviceable to the 
correct understanding of the book, and to a right estimate of its histor- 
ical contents ; and to these ends may God give it His blessing ! 

I may add that, to my great regret, I did not receive the latest work 
of Wieseler,! which presents the renewed fruit of profound and inde- 

1 Beitriige z 


ww richtigen Wiirdigung der Evangelien und der evangel. Geschichte, 
Gotha, 1869, 
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pendent study, till nearly half of my book was already finished and in 
type. But it has reference for the most part to the Gospels and their 
Chronology, the investigation of which, however, extends in many cases 
also into the Book of Acts. The arguments adduced by Wieseler in his 
tenth Beitrag, with his wonted thoughtfulness and depth of research, in 
proof of the agreement of Luke xxiv. 44 ff. and Acts i. 1, have not 
availed to shake me in my view that here the Book of Acts follows a 
different tradition from the Gospel. 


Dr. Meyer. 
Hannover, October 22, 1869. 


PREPATORY INOGE: 


Tue explanations prefixed to previously issued volumes of this Com- 
mentary [see especially the General Preface to Romans, vol. I.| regard- 
ing the principles on which the translation has been undertaken, and the 
method followed in its execution, are equally applicable to the portion 
now issued. 

Wiese ie 


Guascow Coniece, May, 1877. 


EXEGETICAL LITERATURE. 


[For commentaries and collections of notes embracing the whole New 
Testament, see Preface to the Commentary on the Gospel of St. Matthew. 
The following list consists mainly of works which deal with the Acts of 
the Apostles in particular. Several of the works named, especially of the 
older, are chiefly doctrinal or homiletic in their character; while some 
more recent books, dealing with the history and chronology of the apos- 
tolic age, or with the life of St. Paul, or with the genuineness of the Book 
of Acts, have been included because of the epecial bearing of their discus- 
sions on its contents. Monographs on chapters or sections are generally 
noticed by Meyer in loc. The editions quoted are usually the earliest ; al. 
appended denotes that the work has been more or less frequently reprinted ; 
+ marks the date of the author’s death ; ¢ = circa, an approximation to it. | 


ALEXANDER (Joseph Addison), D.D., + 1860, Prof. Bibl. and Eccl. Hist. at Prince- 
ton: The Acts of the Apostles explained. 2 vols. 

8°, New York [and Lond.] 1857, al. 

Ancer (Rudolf), + 1866, Prof. Theol. at Leipzig: De temporum in Actis Apos- 

tolorum ratione. 8°, Lips. 1833, 

Arcunarius (Daniel), + 1596, Prof. Theol, at Marburg: Commentarius in Acta 

Apostolorum, cura Balthazaris Mentzeri editus. See also GerHarD 

(Johann). 8°, Francof, 1607, al. 


BarRincron (John Shute, Viscount), t+: 1734: Miscellanea sacra; or a new 
method of considering so much of the history of the Apostles as is 
contained in Scripture. 2 vols. Lond. 1725. 2d edition, edited by 
Bishop Barrington. 3 vols. 8°, Lond. 1770. 

BauMGARTEN (Michael), lately Prof. Theol. at Rostock : Die Apostelgeschichte, 
oder der Entwicklungsgang der Kirche von Jerusalem bis Rom. 2 
Bande. 8°, Braunschw. 1852. 


[Translated by Rev. A. J. W. Morrison and Theod. Meyer. 3 vols. 
8°, Edin, 1854.] 
Baur (Ferdinand Christian), + 1860, Prof. Theol. at Tiibingen: Paulus der 
Apostel Jesu Christi. Sein Leben und Wirken, seine Briefe und seine 
Lehre. 8°, Stuttg. 1845, al. 
[Translated by Rev. Allan Menzies. 2 vols. 8°, Lond, 1875-6 
Bupa (Venerabilis), | 735, Monk at Jarrow: In Acta Apostolorum expositio 
Opera]. ; 
BEELEN benn-Théodore), R. ©. Prof. Or. Lang. at Louvain: Commentarius in 
Acta Apostolorum. .. . 2 voll. 4°, Lovanii, 1850. 
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Bryson (George), D.D., + 1763, Minister in London : The History of the first 

ataee of the Vr enies religion, taken from the Acts of the Apostles 

and their Epistles, 2 vols. 4°, Lond, 1735. 

2d edition, with large additions. 3 vols, 4°, Lond. 1756. 

Biscoz (Richard), + 1748, Prebendary of St. ae : 1 History Bs Vie? Acts 
ly Apostles, confirmed from other authors, . . . 4 Vols. 

cme 8°, Lond. 1742, al. 


BuomFiexp (Charles James), D.D., + 1857, Bishop of London : Twelve Lectures 


on the Acts of the Apostles... . 8°, Lond. 1825. 
Brenz [Brenrrus] (Johann), ¢ 1570, Provost at Stuttgart: In Acta Apostolica 
homiliae centum viginti duae. 2°, Francof. 1561, al. 
BuGENHAGEN (Johann), ¢ 1558, Prof. Theol. at Wittenberg: Commentarius in 
Acta Apostolorum. 8°, Vitemb, 1524, al. 
Buniicer (Heinrich), ¢ 1575, Pastor at Ziirich : In Acta Apostolorum commen- 
tariorum libri vi. 2°, Tiguri, 1533, al. 


Burton (Edward), D.D., + 1836, Prof. of Divinity at Oxford: An attempt to 
ascertain the chronology of the Acts of the Apostles and of St. Paul's 


Epistles, 8°, Oxf. 1830. 
Caseranus [Tommaso pa Vio], ¢ 1534, Cardinal: Actus Apostolorum commen- 
tariis illustrati. 20, Venet. 1530, al, 
Catrxtus (Georg), ¢ 1656, Prof. Theol. at Helmstadt : Expositio literalis in Acta 
Apostolorum. 4°, Brunsvigae, 1654, 


Catyry [Cuauvin] (Jean), ¢ 1564, Reformer : Commentariiin Acta Apostolorum, 
2°, Genev. 1560, al. 
[Translated by Christopher Featherstone. 4°, Lond. 1585, al.] 
Capruuus [Carpet] (Louis), ¢ 1658, Prof. Theol. at Saumur : Historia apostolica 
illustrata ex Actis Apostolorum et Epistolis inter se collatis, collecta, 
accurate digesta, ... 4°, Salmur, 1683. 
Cassroporus (Magnus Aurelius), | 563. See Romans. 
Curysostomus (Joannes), ¢ 407, Archbishop of Constantinople : Homiliz ly. 
in Acta Apostolorum [Opera]. 
ConyBrare (William John), M.A., Howson (John Saul), D.D. : Life and Epis- 
tles of St. Paul. 4°, Lond. 1852, al. 
Coox (Frederick Charles), M.A., Canon of Exeter: The Acts of the Apostles ; 
with a commentary, and practical and devotional suggestions. . . . 
12°, Lond, 1850. 
Crabock (Samuel), B.D., + 1706, Nonconformist minister: The Apostolical 
history .. . from Christ’s ascension to the destruction of Jerusalem 
by Titus ; with a narrative of the times and occasions upon which the 
Epistles were written : with an analytical paraphrase of them. 
2°, Lond. 1672. 
Crett (Johann), + 1633, Socinian Teacher at Racow: Commentarius in mag- 
nam partem Actorum Apostolorum [Opera]. 


Denton (William), M.A., Vicar of S. Bartholomew, Cripplegate : A commentary 
on the Acts of the Apostles. 2 vols. 8°, Lond, 1874-6. 
Dick (John), D.D., + 1834, Prof. Theol. to United Secession Church, Glas- 
gow : Lectures on the Acts of the Apostles. 2 vols. 
: 8°, Glas. 1805-6, al. 
Dre (Louis de), + 1642, Prof. at Leyden: Animadversiones in Acta Aposto- 
lorum, ubi, collatis Syri, Arabis, Aethiopici, Vulgati, Erasmi et Bezae 
versionibus, difficiliora quaeque loca illustrantur . . . 
4°, Lugd. Bat. 1634. 
Dionysus Cartaustanus [Denys pz Rycxet], + 1471, Carthusian monk: In 
Acta Apostolorum commentaria, 2°, Paris, 1552. 
Du Vem, See Ver (Charles Marie de), 


Estmy (Heneage), M.A., Vicar of Burneston: Annotations on the Four 


Gospels and the Acts of the Apostles ; compiled and abridged for the 
use of students. °*3 vols, 8°, Lond, 1812 al. 
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Fervus [W11p] (Johannes), + 1554, Cathedral Preacher at Mentz : Enarrationes 

breves et dilucidae in Acta Apostolorum. 2°, Colon. 1567. 

FRomMonD [FRomMont] (Libert), + 1633, Prof, Sac. Serip. at Louvain : Actus 
Apostolorum breyi et dilucido commentario illustrati. 

4°, Lovanii, 1654, al. 


GAGNEE (Jean de), + 1549, Rector of the University of Paris: Clarissima et 
facillima in quatuor sacra J. C. Evangelia necnon in Actus Apostolicos 


scholia selecta. 2°, Paris, 1552, al. 
GERHARD (Johann), { 1637, Prof, Theol. at Jena: Annotationes in Acta Apos- 
tolorum. 4°, Jenae, 1669, al. 


Also : S. Lucae evangelistae Acta Apostolorum, triumvirali commentario 
. . . theologorum celeberrimorum Joannis Gerhardi, Danielis Arcu- 


larii et Jo. Canuti Lenaei illustrata. 4°, Hamburgi, 1713. 
Guoae (Paton James) D.D., Minister of Galashiels: Critical and exegetical 
commentary on the Acts of the Apostles. 2 vols. 8°, Edin. 1870. 
Gorran (Nicholas de), ¢ 1295, Prof at Paris: In Acta Apostolorum ... Com- 
mentarii. 2°, Antverp. 1620. 
GrrnaEvs (Johann Jakob), + 1617, Prof. Theol. at Basle: Commentarius in 
Acta Apostolorum. 4°, Basil. 1573. 


GuattTHERus [WaLtHER] (Rudolph), ¢ 1586, Pastor at Ziirich : In Acta Aposto- 
lorum per divum Lucam descripta homiliae clxxxv. 2°, Tiguri, 1577. 


Hackert (Horatio Balch), D.D., Prof. Bibl. Lit. in Newton Theol. Institution, 
U.S. : A commentary on the original text of the Acts of the Apostles. 
8°, Boston, U.S., 1852, al. 

Heryricus (Johann Heinrich), Superintendent at Burgdorf: Acta Apostolo- 
rum Graece perpetua anotatione illustrata. 2tomi. [Testamentum 
Noyum .. . ulustravitJ. P. Koppe. Vol. iii. partes 1, 2.] 

8°, Gotting. 1809, al, 

HemseEn (Johann Tychsen). See Romans. 

Hententus (Johannes), t 1566, Prof. Theol. at Louvain: Enarrationes vetus- , 
tissimorum theologorum in Acta quidem Apostolorum et in omnes 
Epistolas. ; 2°, Antyerp. 1545, 

HILDEBRAND (Traugott W.), Pastor at Zwickau: Die Geschichte der Aposteln 
Jesu. exegetisch-hermeneutisch in 2 besonderen Abschnitten bear- 
beitet. 8°, Leipiz. 1824. 

Hormetstrer (Johann), ¢ 1547, Augustinian Vicar-General in Germany : In duo- 
decim priora capita Actorum Apostolicorum commentaria. 

2°, Colon. 1567. 

Houmpury (William Gilson), M.A, Vicar of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, London : 


A commentary on the Book of the Acts of the Apostles. 
8°, Lond. 1847, al. 


Kisremaker (Johann Hyazinth), + 1834, R. C., Prof. Theol. at Minster: Ge- 
schichte der Aposteln mit Ammerkungen. 8°, Minster, 1822. 
Kurnoru [Kunnéx] (Christian Gottlieb), ¢ 1841, Prof. Theol. at Giessen : Com- 


mentarius in libros Novi Testamenti historicos. 4 voll. ; 
39, Lips. 1807-18 al. 


Lancr (Johann Peter), Prof. Theol. at Bonn: Das Apostolische Zeitalter. 2 
Bande. 8°, Braunschw. 1853. 
Lecuuer (Gotthard Victor), Superintendent at Leipzig: Der Apostel Geschich- 
ten theologisch bearbeitet von G. V. Lechler, homiletisch von Ge 


Gerok [Lange’s Bibelwerk. V.]. 8°, Bielefeld, 1860, al. 
[Translated by Rev. P. J. Gloag. 2 vols., Edin. 1866. And by Charles 
F, Schaeffer, D.D. 8°, New York, 1867.] 


Das Apostolische und das nachapostolische Zeitalter mit Riicksicht aut 
Unterschied und Einheit in Lehre und Leben. 8°, Stuttg. 1851. 

Zweite durchaus umgearbeitete Auflage. 8°, Stuttg. 1867. 
Leeuwen (Gerbrand van), + 1721, Prof. Theol. at Amsterdam : De Handelingen 
der heyligen Apostelen, beschreeven door Lucas, uitgebreid en verk- 

laart. Amst. 1704, Also, in Latin. 2 voll. 8°, Amst. 1724. 
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Lexesuscn (Eduard) : Die Composition und Entstehung der Apostelgeschichte 


von neuem untersucht. 1 8°, Gotha, 1854. 
Lewin (Thomas), M. A., Barrister : The Life and Epistles of St. Paul. 8°, Lond, 
1851.—New edition. 2 vols. 49, Lond. 1874. 


Licurroor (John), D.D., ¢ 1675, Master of Catherine Hall, Cambridge : A com- 
mentary upon the Acts of the Apostles ; chronical and critical, . . 
From the beginning of the book to the end of the twelfth chapter. .. . 
49, Lond. 1645, al. 
[Also, Horae Hebraicae et Talmudicae. See MatrHew. ] 
Limsorce (Philipp van), + 1712, Arminian Prof. Theol. at Amsterdam : Com- 
mentarius in Acta Apostolorum, et in Epistolas ad Romanos et ad 
Ebraeos. 2°, Roterod. 1711, al. 
LinpHammer (Johann Ludwig), ¢ 1771, General Superintendent in Kast Fries- 
land: Der .. . Apostelgeschichte ausfithrliche Erklirung und An- 
wendung, darin der Text von Stuck zu Stuck ausgelegt UNC eI 
. . . philologischen und critischen Noten erléutert wird. 
2°, Halae, 1725, al. 
Livermore (Abiel Abbot), Minister at Cincinnati: The Acts of the Apostles, 
with a commentary. 12°, Boston, U.S., 1844. 
Lozstern (Johann Michael), ¢ 1794, Prof. Theol. at Strassburg : Vollstandiger 
Commentar iiber die Apostelgeschichte das Lukas. Th. I. 
8°, Strassb, 1792, 
Lormvus (Jean), ¢ 1634, Jesuit : In Acta Apostolorum commentaria .. . 
2°, Lugd. 1605, al. 


Mazcozrm (John), ¢ 1634, Minister at Perth: Commentarius et analysis in 


Apostolorum Acta. 4°, Mediob. 1615. 
Masxrw (Thomas Ratsey), Head Master of Grammar School, Dorchester: An- 
notations on the Acts of the Apostles, original and selected . . . 2d 
edition ... 12°, Camb. 1847. 


Menken (Gottfried), ¢ 1831, Pastor at Bremen: Blicke in das Leben des Apos- 
tel Paulus und der ersten Christengemeinden, nach etlichen Kapiteln 


der Apostelgeschichte, 8°, Bremen, 1828. 
Menocutro (Giovanni Stefano); ¢ 1655, Jesuit at Rome: Historia sacra de Acti- 
bus Apostolorum. 4°, Rom. 1634. 


Morus (Samuel Friedrich Nathanael), ¢ 1792, Prof. Theol. at Leipzig: Versio 
et explicatio Actorum Apostolicorum. Edidit, animadversiones recen- 
tiorum maxime interpretum svasque adjecit G.J. Dindorf. 2 voll. 

8°, Lips. 1794. 


Nzanprr (Johann August Wilhelm), + 1850, Prof. Theol. at Berlin: Geschichte 
der Pflanzung und Leitung der christlichen Kirche durch die Apostel. 


2 Bande. 8°, Hamb. 1832, al. 
[Translated by J. E. Ryland. 8°, Lond. 1851.] 
Noyarrno (Luigi), ¢ 1650, Theatine monk: Actus Apostolorum expansi et notis 
monitisque sacris illustrati. 2°, Lugd, 1645. 


OEcUMENTUS, ¢. 980, Bishop of Trieca. See Romans. 
Ozrren (J. O.), Pastor at Gr. Storkwitz : Paulus in der Apostelgeschichte. .. . 
8°, Halle, a. S., 1868. 


Patzy (William), D.D., t 1805, Archdeacon of Carlisle : Horae Paulinae ; or, the 
truth of the Scripture history of St. Paul evinced by a comparison of 


the Epistles which bear his name with the Acts of the Apostles, and 
with one another. 


See Tarr (James). 8°, Lond. 1790, al. 
Parrizi (Francesco Xavier), Prof. Theol. at Rome: In Actus Apostolorum com- 
mentarium. 4°, Rom. 1867. 


Prarce (Zachary), D.D., + 1774, Bishop of Rochester. See Marrurw. 
Prarson (John), D.D., + 1686, Bishop of Chester: Lectiones in Acta Aposto- 
lorum, 1672; Annales Paulini [Opera posthuma]. 4°, Lond. 1688, al. 

[Edited in English, with a few notes, by J. R. Crowfoot, B.D. 
‘ 12°, Camb. 1851.] 
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PETRI [PzetErs] (Barthélemi), + 1630, Prof. Theol. at Douay : Commentarius 
in Acta Apostolorum. 4°, Duaci, 1622 
PLEVIER (Johannes), + ¢. 1760, Pastor at Middelburg: De Handelingen der 
heylige Apostelen, beschreeven door Lukas, ontleedt, verklaardt en 
tot het oogmerk toegepast. 4°, Utrecht, 1725, al 
PricaEus [Pricer] (John), LL.D., + 1676, Prof. of Greek at Pisa: Acta Apos- 
tolorum ex sacra pagina, sanctis patribus Graecisque ac Latinis scrip- 
toribus illustrata. 8°, Paris, 1647, al. 
Pytz (Thomas), D.D., + 1756, Vicar of Lynn: A paraphrase, with some notes 
on the Acts of the Apostles, and on all the Epistles of the New Testa- 
ment. 8°, Lond. 1725, al. 


Rienm (Johann Karl): Dissertatio critico-theologica de fontibus Actorum 

Apostolorum. 8°, Traj. ad Rhen. 1821. 

Rrtscuz (Albrecht), Prof. Theol. at Géttingen : Die Entstehung der altkatho- 

lischen Kirche. 8°, Bonn, 1850—2te durchgiingig neu ausgearbeitete 

Ausgabe. 8°, Bonn, 1857. 

Rosrnson (Hastings), D.D., + 1866, Canon of Rochester : The Acts of the Apos- 
tles ; with notes, original and selected, for the use of students. 

8°, Lond. 1830, 

Also, in Latin. 8°, Cantab. 1824. 


SatmeERon (Alphonso), + 1585, Jesuit : In Acta Apostolorum [Opera, xii.]. 
Sancuez [Sanctius] (Gaspar), + 1628, Jesuit, Prof. Sac. Scrip. at Alcala : Com- 


mentarii in Actus Apostolorum .. . 4°, Lugd. 1616, al. 
ScuarFr (Philip), D.D., Prot. of Church Hist. at New York: History of the 
Apostolic church. 8°, New York, 1853. 2 vols. 8°, Edin, 1854. 


[Previously issued in German at Mercersburg, 1851.] 
SCHNECKENBURGER (Matthias), + 1848, Prof. Theol. at Berne : Ueber den Zweck 

der Apostelgeschichte. 8°, Bern, 1841. 
ScHRaDER (Karl), Pastor at Horste near Bielefeld: Der Apostel Paulus. 5 

Theile. [Theil V. Uebersetzung und Erklirung.. . der Apostelge- 


schichte. ] 8°, Leipz, 1830-36. 
Scuwec ier (Albert), ¢ 1857, Prof. Rom. Lit. at Tiibingen : Das nachaposto- 
lisches Zeitalter. 8°, Tiibing. 1847. 
SeLNECCcER (Nicolaus), + 1592, Prof. Theol. at Leipzig: Commentarius in Acta 
Apostolorum. 8°, Jenae 1567, al. 
SrapLtETON (Thomas), + 1598, Prof. at Louvain: Antidota apostolica contra 
nostri temporis haereses, in Acta Apostolorum. . . 2 voll. 1595. 
Srier (Rudolf Ewald), + 1862, Superintendent in Hisleben: Die Reden der 
Aposteln. 2 Bande. 8°, Leipz. 1829. 
{Translated by G. H. Venables, 2 vols. 8°, Edin. 1869.] 
Srreso (Caspar), + 1664, Pastor at the Hague: Commentarius praeticus in 
Actorum Apostolicorum ... capita. 2voll. 4°, Amstel. 1658-9, al. 
Syznverra (Juan de), ¢ 1687, Carmelite monk: Commentarius in Acta Aposto- 
lorum. 2°, Lugd. 1678. 


Tare (James), M.A., Canon of St. Paul’s: The Horae Paulinae of William 
Paley, D.D., carried out and illustrated in a continuous history of 
the apostolic labours and writings of St. Paul, on the basis of the 
ACtS ais a8 8°, Lond. 1840. 

TuropHyiactus, ce. 1070, Archbishop of Acris in Bulgaria: Commentarius in 
Acta Apostolorum [Opera]. 

TrurerscH (Heinrich Wilhelm Josias), Prof. Theol. at Marburg : Die Kirche im 
apostolischen Zeitalter. 8°, Frankf. 1852, a. 
[Translated by Carlyle. : 8°, Lond. 1852.] 

Turrss (Johann Otto), + 1810, Prof. Theol. at Kiel: Lukas Apostelgeschichte 
neu tibersetzt, mit Anmerkungen. 8°, Gera, 1800. 

Trip (Ch. J.), Superintendent at Leer in East Friesland: Paulus nach der 
Avostelgeschichte. Histarischer Werth dieser Berichte . . . 

8°, Leiden, 1866. 


4b William) ; A commentary on the Acts of the Apostles .. . 
uae z ; 12°, Camb. 1847. 
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PREFACE TO THE AMERICAN EDITION. 


Tue Book of Acts is the indispensable and invaluable link of connec- 
tion between the Gospels and the Epistles. It is the proper sequel and 
natural result of the one, and forms a fit preface and a suitable setting 
for the other. It is difficult to overestimate our indebtedness to this 
book, historically, theologically, and ecclesiastically. 

As an epitome of the labours of thirty eventful years, it is remarkable 
for the fulness and variety of the information it contains ; and is no less 
remarkable for the omission of much which it would be of great interest 
for us to know. Even in the life of Paul, of whose labors it specially 
treats, there are considerable periods of which nothing is recorded, or 
the events of which are dismissed with a sentence. As many volumes 
would have been required to give a full narrative in detail, this brief 
treatise is written on the principle of selection ; and the selection of 
material is alike judicious and fair. The impartiality and truthfulness 
of the writer is amply evinced by the honest record which he makes of 
the imperfections in the church, and of the differences which arose be- 
tween some of its acknowledged leaders. 

The united testimony of the early church to the authenticity of this 
book, and to its authorship—as the work of Luke, the writer of the 
third Gospel—is confirmed by internal evidence, deduced from the 
identity of style, the continuity of the narrative, the reference of the 
writer to a previous treatise addressed to the same individual, and the 
correspondence of plan. No less than fifty words, not found elsewhere 
in the N. T., are common to both books. Dr. Schaff, in the revised 
edition of his History of the Christian Church, vol I., page 739, 
writes : ‘* No history of thirty years has ever been written so truthful, 
so impartial, $0 important, so interesting, so healthy in tone and so 
hopeful in spirit, so aggressive yet so genial, so cheering and inspiring, 
so replete with lessons of wisdom and encouragement for work in 
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spreading the gospel of truth and peace, and yet withal so simple and 
modest, as the Acts of the Apostles. It is the best as well as the first 
manual of church history.’’ 

Severe critical assaults have been directed against the Book of Acts. 
The writer has been accused of systematic perversion of facts, and of 
deliberate addition of events and incidents which had no fourdation in 
truth, in order to serve his special purpose of preparing an irenicum be- 
tween the Petrine or Jewish Christians, and the Pauline or Gentile 
party, who held more liberal and enlarged views of the gospel. . Now 
there is no evidence whatever in the book of any such design ; and its 
credibility and perfect reliability are clearly demonstrable from the har- 
mony between the records it contains and authentic secular history ; 
and from the numerous and striking coincidences between the Acts and 
the Epistles. The argument constructed by Paley on this subject, in 
his Horae Paulinae, is unanswerable. 

Dr. Meyer was born in Gotha, January 10th, 1800. He was baptized 
on the 12th day of the same month, and was named Henry August 
Wilhelm. The family name was formerly written Majer, or Mayer. 
As a child, he was constitutionally feeble, but by constant well-regulated 
exercise he acquired the power of great physical and mental endurance. 
At the gymnasium of Gotha he early laid the foundation of his high 
classical culture. He had a decided taste for the classical languages and 
literature, and made distinguished proficiency in them. In 1818 he 
entered the University of Jena to study theology. Simple and social 
were the years of his student life. On leaving the university he became 
a tutor in an institution under the care of Pastor Oppermann, whose 
daughter he married in 1823, with whom he lived in great domestic 
enjoyment for forty years. In 1823 he was installed as pastor in 
Osthausen, and in 1830 called to the more prominent position of pastor 
at Harste, near Gottingen. 

In 1829 he issued the first part of the great work of his life, which 
was followed in 1832 by another instalment. His original plan of the 
work expanded as he proceeded, and he did not live to see it completed. 
His views, during forty years of most assiduous study of the Scriptures, 
changed considerably ; and such changes were frankly expressed in sac- 
cessive editions, and in fresh productions on other portions of the 
Word. The principle of grammatico-historical interpretation, however, 
which he at first adopted was rigidly adhered to throughout his life. It 
was his custom carefully to revise, correct, and polish each work before 
making it ready for the press. ssf 

In 1837 he removed to Hoga, and in 1844 was called to Hannover as 
Consistorialrath, Superintendent, and Chief Pastor of the Neustiidter St. 
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Johannis Kirche. In 1845 the faculty at Gottingen conferred on him 
the degree of Doctor of Theology. In 1846 he suffered from a severe 
illness, which so injured his health that he never afterward regained his 
former strength. In consequence of this his labours were somewhat 
modified and diminished, though still abundant, and he adopted very 
strict rules of abstinence and exercise, which he maintained until the 
close of his life. He called water and walking his two great physicians. 
He was accustomed to rise early, generally at four o’clock. 

In 1864 his wife died, and after that bereavement he lived in the 
family of his son, and was very greatly cheered by the gleesome glad- 
ness and constant attendance of his granddaughters, who accompanied 
him in his daily walks, in all kinds of weather. In 1865 he retired 
from official life and devoted his time to his studies and to the society 
of friends. He was a man of peace, and all party-political proceedings 
and irritating religious controversies were exceedingly offensive to him. 
His views of truth became clearer and more positive with his advancing 
years and his maturer studies. 

His last illness was brief, nor were his sufferings great. The last 
Sunday of his life, June 15th, was spent in his usual way, with great 
personal enjoyment to himself and others. About the middle of that 
night he was suddenly seized with great pain, from which he obtained 
some relief. On the 19th, two days before his decease, he said: 
‘*¢ Willingly would I still remain with you ; but willingly am I also ready 
to depart, if God calls me.’’? On the evening of June 21st, 1873, he 
quietly fell asleep. His remains were laid in the Neustidter church- 
yard, and on the cross at his tomb is engraved this text : Romans 
xiv. 8. Dr. Gloag, the able translator of a part of Meyer’s Commen- 
taries, writes about six months after his death: ‘‘ It is hardly to the 
credit of our theologians, that the greatest modern exegete should have 
recently passed away, with such slight notice, at least in our English 
periodicals, of his literary works and vast erudition.” 

Among Commentaries on the Acts the work of Meyer occupies a 
deservedly pre-eminent place. In extent of erudition and accuracy of 
scholarship it stands unsurpassed. No name is entitled to take pre- 
cedence of that of Meyer as a critical exegete ; and it would be difficult 
to find one that equals him in the happy combination of superior learn- 
ing with keen penetration, analytical power, and clear, terse, vigorous 
expression. He has admirable exegetical tact and acumen, and presents 
his results with candour and perspicuity. So impartial and candid is he, 
that he never allows his own peculiar views to colour or distort his inter- 
pretations of the language of Scripture. Any Biblical student will find 
exquisite delight in tracing his clear and cogent reasonings to the gen- 
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erally correct decision reached by his calm judicial mind and deep spir- 
itual instinct. He has no sympathy with the school of rationalistic 
interpreters, and firmly believes in the supernatural—the divine inter- 
position in human affairs. The Bible is to him the Word of God ; and 
redemption through the incarnation and death of the Son of God a 
glorious reality. The peculiarity of his views concerning the person of 
Christ do not seem to affect his full appreciation of the Saviour’s work. 
Indeed his doctrine is decidedly evangelical, and he readily receives 
whatever is revealed, provided he has ‘satisfactory evidence of the 
authenticity of the record. His honesty and fearlessness are so great 
that he does not even seek to harmonize apparent discrepancies ; while 
his views of inspiration are such as to permit him to regard some of 
them as irreconcilable and contradictory. Some of his statements, 
therefore, must be carefully scrutinized and received with caution, but 
no theologian, however learned or eminent, can consult his excellent 
Commentaries without deriving great profit and grateful satisfaction. 

Alford, referring to the Commentaries and critical notes of Meyer, says : 
‘* Though often differing widely from him, I cannot help regarding his 
Commentaries on the two Epistles to the Corinthians as the most mas- 
terly and complete that I have hitherto seen on any portion of Script- 
ure.’? Dr. Howard Crosby, whose high attainments as a scholar render 
him an authority equal to the highest in such matters, characterizes 
Meyer’s Commentaries as ‘‘ unsurpassed,’’ and states ‘‘ his work is a 
KTjwa 2&5 det.’? He states : ‘‘ Meyer’s faults are his purism, which 
presses a classical exactness on Hellenistic Greek, and a low view of 
inspiration, which permits him to see irreconcilable difficulties’’ in the 
sacred narratives; but further adds: ‘‘In the Epistles Meyer is 
specially sound and forcible.”? Dr. 7. W. Chambers, another thor- 
oughly qualified judge, writes: ‘‘ Meyer has been justly called the 
prince of exegetes ; being at once acute and learned.”’ Dr. Gloag 
regards him as ‘‘ the greatest modern exegete’’ and speaks of his Com- 
mentaries as ‘‘ unrivalled.’’ 

Dr. Dickson, Prof. of Divinity in the University of Glasgow, Editor 
of Meyer’s Commentaries, as published by T. & T. Clarke, Edinburgh, 
characterizes the production of Meyer as ‘‘ an epoch-making work of 
exegesis,’ and adds: ‘‘ I have thought it right, so far as the English 
reader is concerned, to present, according to my promise, the work of 
Meyer without addition or subtraction in its latest and presumably best 
form as it left his hand.’” This American edition is an exact reprint of 
the Scottish one. 

Meyer’s Commentary on Acts is intrinsically worthy of republication 
at any time, but the immediate occasion of its hasty reproduction at this 
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time is to be found in the fact that the attention of Sunday-schools, and 
of Christian people generally, will be specially directed to the Book of 
Acts, during the first six months of the present year, and both pastors 
and teachers will find in Meyer an invaluable aid. 

The work of the American editor, which, though far too hurried, has 
been one of genuine delight, consists : First, in transferring from the 
page to foot-notes most of the exceedingly numerous references to 
authorities. These notes are indicated by small numerals, on each page. 
It is thought that thus the book will be better suited for the general 
reader, while the scholarly student can still avail himself of all the 
references he may desire. Second, in appending a number of supple- 
mentary notes to each chapter. These notes have been written and select- 
ed for the purpose of expanding and confirming, and, in some in- 
stances, of modifying and correcting the statements of the author. The 
notes have been designedly made more copious in the hope of rendering 
the work more serviceable to Sunday-school teachers and to the general 
reader. 7 

A list of the books used, referred to, or quoted in preparing the sup- 
plementary notes is furnished. They are all in the English language, 
most of them inexpensive, many of them handy volumes and easily pro- 
curable. We would specially commend to Biblical students the well- 
known and excellent work of Prof. Hackett, which Dr. Gloag, in the 
preface to his own work on the Acts, modestly styles ‘‘ the best work 
on the subject in the English language.’? The Rev. 8. Cox, editor of 
the #zpositor, London, says of the Commentaries of Hackett and 
Gloag, they ‘‘ are probably the best in our language, each of them 
marked by sound scholarship, good common-sense, and a candid and 
devout spirit. If a choice must be made, give Gloag the preference.’’ 
We most heartily concur in the last sentence, and unhesitatingly say of 
Gloag what Gloag himself has said of Hackett, it is the best book on the 


Acts in the English language. The works of Abbott, Alexander, . 


Plumptre, Jacobus ; and Howson and Spence, edited by Schaff, are suit- 
able for popular reading and Sunday-school work. 

It is hoped that the Table of Contents, and the Index to the Supple- 
mentary Notes, to which reference is made in the text by small capitals 
in brackets, will be of service to the reader, and facilitate the study of 
the volume. The attentive, earnest perusal of Meyer’s work cannot fail 
not merely to increase the reader’s knowledge of the Scriptures, but 
also to awaken fresh interest in the thorough study of the Sacred Book. 


W. Ormiston. 
New Yors, January 6, 1882. 
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THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. 


INTRODUCTION. 
SEC, AUTHORSHIP AND GENUINENESS OF THE BOOK. 


= HE fifth historical book of the New Testament, already named 
in early Christian antiquity (Canon Murat., Clem. Al. Strom. v. 
12, p. 696, ed. Potter, Tertull. c. Marc. v. 2 f., de jejun. 10, de 
ates bapt. 10; comp. also Iren, adv. haer. iii. 14. 1, iii. 15. 1) from 
its chief contents Saar (Tov) arooréAwv, announces itself Gi 1) as a second 
work of the same author who wrote ae Gospel dedicated to Theophilus. 
The Acts of the Apostles is therefore justly considered as a portion of the 
historical work of Luke, following up that Gospel, and continuing the his- 
tory of early Christianity from the ascension of Christ to the captivity of 
Paul at Rome; and no other but Luke is named by the ancient orthodox 
church as author of the book, which is included by Eusebius, H. £. iii. 25, 
among the Homologoumena. There is indeed no definite reference made to 
the Acts by the Apostolic Fathers, as the passages, Ignat. ad Smyrn. 3 (comp. 
Acts x. 41), and Polycarp, ad Phil. 1 (comp. Acts ii. 24), cannot even be 
with certainty regarded as special reminiscences of it; and the same re- 
mark holds good as to allusions in Justin and Tatian. But, since the time 
of Irenaeus, the Fathers have frequently made literal quotations from the 
book (see also the Epistle of the churches at Vienne and Lyons in Eus. v. 
2), and have expressly designated it as the work of Luke’ (4). With this 
fact before us, the passage in Photius, Quaest. Amphiloch. 145 (see Wolf 
Cur. IV. p. 731, Schmidt in Stiudlin’s Kirchenhist. Archiv, I. p. 15), might 
appear strange: Tov d& ovyypadéa THv xpakewv ol piv KAnuevta déyovot tov 
"Pduns, GAdot 0 BapvdBav Kai dAhot Aovedy Tov ebayyedtotnv, but this statement 
as to Clement and Barnabas stands so completely isolated, unsupported by 
any other notice of ecclesiastical antiquity, that it can only have reference 
to some arbitrary assumption of individuals who knew little or nothing of 
the book. Were it otherwise, the Gospel of Luke must also have been 
alleged to be a work of Clement or Barnabas ; but of this there is not the 
slightest trace. That the Book of Acts was in reality much less known 
and read than the Gospels, the interest of which was the most general, 
immediate, and supreme, and than the N. T. Epistles, which were destined 
at once for whole churches, and, inferentially, for yet wider circles, is evi- 


” 


dent from Chrysostom, Hom. [. : roAaois ovr 16 BiBdiov obd! dru évt, yropysov 


1 Tt cannot be a matter of surprise that our in the Canon, as there are several Gospels, 
oli codd. name no author in the superscrip- needing distinctive designation by the names 
tion (only some minusculi name Luke), since of their authors. Comp. Ewald, Jahrd. IX- 
there are not several “Acts of the Apostles” p. 5%. 
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éotiv, obre abrd, obre 6 ypdpas abd Kal ovrOeis.! And thus it is no wonder if 
many, who knew only of the existence of the Book of Acts, but had never 
read it (for the very first verse must have pointed them to Luke), guessed 
at this or that celebrated teacher, at Clement or Barnabas, as its author. 
Photius himself, on the other hand, concurs in the judgment of the church, 
for which he assigns the proper grounds : Adrog 02 Aovads émcxpiver. 
pav b& Ov mpoommacerar, Os Kai érépa alT@ Tpaypuateia, TAS OeoTOTLKGS TepLteyovoa 


Ilparov 
mpagers karaBéBAnrat, Aevzepov de, && dv Kal tov GAAwv evayyedloTGy OLaoTEAAETAL, 
bre méypl THS avargbews obdelS abtov TO cvvTayya mpoeADery Exoihoato, aA odros 
wovoc Kai TAY avaAnwev axpiBo¢ e&nynoato, Kal TadW THY Tov TPasEewV arapyyy aro 
Moreover, so early an ecclesiastical recognition of the 
canonicity of this book would be inexplicable, if the teachers of the church 
had not from the very first recognized it as a second work of Luke, to 
which, as well as to the Gospel, apostolic (Pauline) authority belonged. 
The weight of this ancient recognition by the church is not weakened by 
the rejection of the book on the part of certain heretical parties ; for this 
affected only its validity as an authoritative standard, and was based en- 
tirely on dogmatic, particularly on anti-Pauline, motives. This was the 
case with the Hbionites (Epiphan. Haer. xxx. 16), to whom the reception of 
the Gentiles into Christianity was repugnant ; with the Severians (Euseb. 
H. E. iv. 29), whose ascetic principles were incompatible with the doctrines 
of Paul; with the Marcionites (Tertull. c. Mare. v. 2, de praescr. 22), who 
could not endure what was taught in the Acts concerning the connection 
of Judaism and Christianity ; and with the Manichaeans, who took offence 
at the mission of the Holy Spirit, to which it bears testimony (Augustin. 
de utilit. eredendi, ii. 7, epist. 237 [al. 253], No. 2).—From these circum- 
stances—the less measure of acquaintance with the book, and the less 
degree of veneration for it—is to be explained the somewhat arbitrary 
treatment of the text, which is still apparent in codd. (particularly D and 
E) and versions (Ital. and Syr.), although Bornemann (Acta apost. ad Codicis 
Cantabrig. fidem ree. 1848) saw in cod. D the most original form of the text 
(‘‘agmen ducit codex D haud dubie ex autographo haustus,’’ p. xxviii.), 
which was an evident error. 

That the Acts of the Apostles is the work of one author, follows from the* 
uniformity in the character of its diction and style (see Gersdorf, Beitr. p. 
160 ff.; Credner, Hinl. I. p. 132 ff.; Zeller, Apostelgesch. nach Inh. u. Urspr. 
Stuttg. 1854, p. 388 ff. ; and especially Lekebusch, Composit. u. Entsteh. 
d, Apostelgesch. Gotha 1854, pp. 87-79 ; Klostermann, Vindiciae Lucanae, 
Gotting. 1866; Oertel, Paulus in d. Apostelgesch. 1868), from the mutual 
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1So0 much the less can it be assumed with 
certainty, from the fragment of Papias, pre- 
served by Apollinaris, on the death of Judas 
(of which the different forms of the text 
may be seen, (1) in Theophyl. on Acts i. 18, 
and Cramer, Cat. in Act. p. 12 f.; (2) in 
Oecum., I. p. 11, Cramer, Cat. in Matth. p. 231, 
and Boissonade, Anecd. IT. p. 464 ; (8) Scholion 
in Matthaei on Acts i. 18), that Papias had in 
view the narrative of the event in the Acts, 


and wished to reconcile it with that of Mat- 
thew, He gives a legend respecting the death 
of Judas, deviating from that of Matthew 
and the Acts, and independent of both. See 
the dissertations on this point: Zahn in the 
Stud. u. Krit. 1866, p. 649 ff., and in opposi- 
tion to him, Overbeck in Hilgenf. Zeitschr. 
1867, p. 35 ff.; also Steitz in the Stud. wu. Krit. 
1868, p. 87 ff. 
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references of individual passages (de Wette, Hinl. § 115, and Zeller, p. 403 
ff.), and also from that unity in the tenor and connection of the essential 
leading ideas (see Lekebusch, p. 82) which pervades the whole. This 
similarity is of such a nature that it is compatible with a more or less 
independent manipulation of different documentary sources, but not with 
the hypothesis of an aggregation of such documentary sources, which are 
strung together with little essential alteration (Schleiermacher’s view ; 
comp. also Schwanbeck, ther d. Quellen der Schriften des Luk. I. p. 253, 
and earlier, Kénigsmann, de fontibus, etc., 1798, in Pott’s Sylloge, III. p. 
215 if.). The same peculiarities pervade the Acts and the Gospel, and 
evince the unity of authorship and the unity of literary character as to doth 
books. See Zeller, p. 414 ff. In the passages xvi. 10-17, xx. 5-15, xxi. 1- 
18, xxvii. 1—-xxviil. 16, the author expressly by ‘‘we’’ includes himself as 
an eye-witness and sharer in the events related. According to Schleier- 
macher, these portions—belonging to the memoirs, strung together with- 
out elaboration, of which the book is composed—proceed from Timothy, a 
hypothesis supported by Bleek (in his Hinleit., and earlier in the Stud. 
u. Krit. 1836, p. 1025 ff., p. 1046 ff.), Ulrich (Stud. wu. Krit. 1837, p. 
367 ff., 1840, p. 1003 ff.), and de Wette, and consistently worked out by 
Mayerhoff (Hinl. in d. Petr. Schr. p. 6 ff.) to the extent of ascribing the 
whole book to Timothy ; whereas Schwanbeck seeks to assign these sections, 
as well as in general almost all from xv. 1 onwards, to Silas.1 But the 
reasons, brought forward against the view that Luke is the narrator using 
the we, are wholly unimportant. For, not to mention that it is much more 
natural to refer the wunamed I of that narrative in the first person plural 
to Luke, who is not elsewhere named in the book, than to Timothy and 
Silas, who are elsewhere mentioned by name and distinguished from the 
subject of the we; and apart also from the entire arbitrariness of the asser- 
tion that Luke could not have made his appearance and taken part for the 
first time at xvi. 10; the circumstance that in the Mpistle to the Philip- 
pians no mention of Luke occurs, although the most plausible ground of 
the objectors, is still merely such in semblance. How long had Luke, at 
that time, been absent from Philippi! How probable, moreover, that 
Paul, who sent his letter to the Philippians by means of Epaphroditus, left 
it to the latter to communicate orally the personal information which 
was of interest to them, and therefore adds in the Epistle only such sum- 
mary salutations as iv. 22! And how possible, in fine, that Luke, at the 
time of the composition of the Philippian Epistle, was temporarily absent 
from Rome, which is strongly supported, and, indeed, is required to be 


1 Assuming, with extreme arbitrariness, 
that the vedacteur has in xvi. 10 ff., misled by 
the preceding Boy %ycov juiv (!), copied the 
first person after the Silas-document, and only 
in ver. 19 felt the necessity of changing the 
ywets of Silas into the names concerned, in 
doing which, however, he has forgotten to 
include the name of Timothy. See Schwan- 
beck, p. 270 f., who has many other instances 


of arbitrariness, ¢.g. that dvdpas youu. év 
tois adeAd., XV. 22, stood in the Silas-docu- 
ment after éxAeéauevous, and other similar 
statements, which refute themselves. The 
holding Luke and Silas as tdentical (van 
Vloten in Hilgenf. Zeitschr. 1867, p. 223 ff.) 
was perhaps only a passing etymological 
fancy (Jucus, silva). See, in opposition to it, 
Cropp in Hilgenf. Zeitschr. 1868, p. 358 ff. 
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assumed by Phil. ii. 20 f., comp. on Phil. ii. 21. The non-mention of Luke 
in the Epistles to the Thessalonians is an unserviceable argumentum e si- 
lentio (see Lekebusch, p. 395) ; and the greater vividness of delineation, 
which is said to prevail where Timothy is present, cannot prove anything 
in contradistinction to the vividness of other parts in which he is not con- 
cerned. On the other hand, in those portions in which the ‘‘ we ”’ intro- 
duces the eye-witness,' the manipulation of the Greek language, indepen- 
dent of written documents, exhibits the greatest similarity to the peculiar 
colouring of Luke’s diction as it appears in the independent portions of 
the Gospel. It is incorrect to suppose that the specification of time ac- 
cording to the Jewish festivals, xx. 6, xxvii. 9, suits Timothy better than 
Luke, for the designations of the Jewish festivals must have been every- 
where familiar in the early Christian church from its connection with 
Judaism, and particularly in the Pauline circles in which Luke, as well 
as Timothy, moved. ‘The insuperable difficulties by which both the 7%imo- 
thy-hypothesis, already excluded by xx. 4 f., and the Stlas-hypothesis, un- 
tenable throughout, are clogged, only serve more strongly to confirm the 
tradition of the church that Luke, as author of the whole book, is the 
person speaking in those sections in which ‘‘we’’ occurs. See Lekebusch, 
p- 140 ff. ; Zeller, p. 454 ff.; Ewald, Gesch. d. Apost. Zeitalt. p. 33 ff., 
and Jahrb. TX. p. 50 ff. ; Klostermann, J.¢.; Oertel, Paul. in d. Apostelgesch. 
p. 8 if. In the ‘‘we’’ the person primarily narrating must have been the 
“7? with which the whole book begins. No other understanding of the 
matter could have occurred either to Theophilus or to other readers. The 
hypothesis already propounded by Konigsmann, on the other hand, that 
Luke had allowed the ‘‘ we’? derived from the memoir of another to remain 
unchanged, as well as the converse fancy of Gfrérer (heil. Sage, I. p. 244 
f.), impute to the author something bordering on an unintelligent mechani- 
cal process, such as is doubtless found in insipid chroniclers of the Middle 
Ages (examples in Schwanbeck, p. 188 ff.), but must appear utterly alien 
and completely unsuitable for comparison in presence of such company as 
we have here. 

Recent criticism, however, has contended that the Acts could not be 
composed at all by a companion of the Apostle Paul (de Wette, Baur, 
Schwegler, Zeller, Késtlin, Hilgenfeld, and others). For this purpose they 
have alleged contradictions with the Pauline Epistles (ix. 19, 28, 25-28, xi. 
30, compared with Gal. i. 17-19, ii.1; xvii. 16 f., xviii. 5, with 1 Thess. 
ui. 1 f.), inadequate accounts (xvi. 6, xviii. 22 f., xxviii. 30 f.), omission 
of facts (1 Cor. xv. 32; 2 Cor. i, 8, xi. 25 f. ; Rom. xv. 19, xvi. 8 f.), and 
the partially unhistorical character of the first portion of the book (accord- 
ing to de Wette, particularly ii. 5-11), which is even alleged to be ‘a con- 
tinuous fiction’? (Schwegler, nachapostol. Zeitalt. I. p. 90, II. p. 111 f.). 
They have discovered un-Pauline miracles (xxviii. 7-10), un-Pauline 
speeches and actions (xxi. 20 ff., xxiii. 6 ff., chap. xxii., xxvi.), an un- 
Pauline attitude (towards Jews and Jewish-Christians : approval of the 


1 Especially chap. xxvii. and xxviii. See erally, Oertel, Paul. in a. Apostelgesch. p. 
Klostermann, Vindic, Luc. p. 50 ff. ; and gen- 28 ff. 
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apostolic decree). It is alleged that the formation of legend in the book 
(particularly the narrative of Simon and of Pentecost) belongs to a later 
period, and that the entire tendency of the writing (see sec. 2) points to a 
later stage of ecclesiastical development (see especially Zeller, p. 470 ff.) ; 
also that its politically apologetic design leads us to the time of Trajan, 
er later (Schwegler, II. p. 119); that the jweis in the narrative of the 
travels (held even by Késtlin, Urspr. d. Synopt. Evang. p. 292, to be the 
genuine narrative of a friend of the apostle) is designedly allowed to stand 
by the author of the book, who wishes to be recognized thereby as a com- 
panion of the Apostle (according to Késtlin: for the purpose of strengthen- 
ing the credibility and the impression of the apologetic representation) ; 
and that the Book of Acts is ‘‘the work of a Pauline member of the Ro- 
man church, the time of the composition of which may most probably be 
placed between the years 110 and 125, or even 130 after Christ.’’ (Zeller, 
p. 488). But all these and similar grounds do not prove what they are al- 
leged to prove, and do not avail to overthrow the ancient ecclesiastical rec- 
ognition. For although the book actually contains various matters, in 
which it must receive correction from the Pauline Epistles ; although the 
history, even of Paul the apostle, is handled in it imperfectly and, in part, 
inadequately ; although in the first portion, here and there, a post-apostolic 
formation of legend is unmistakeable ; yet all these elements are compat- 
ible with its being the work of a companion of the apostle, who, not 
emerging as such earlier than chap. xvi., only undertook to write the 
history some time after the apostle’s death, and who, when his personal 
knowledge failed, was dependent on tradition developed orally and in 
writing, partly legendary, because he had not from the first entertained the 
desien of writing a history, and had now, in great measure, to content 
himself with the matter and the form given to him by the tradition, in 
the atmosphere of which he himself lived. Elements really wn-Pauline 
cannot be shown to exist in it, and the impress of a definite tendency in the 
book, which is alleged to betray a later stage of ecclesiastical development, 
is simply imputed to it by the critics. The We-narrative, with its vivid and 
direct impress of personal participation, always remains a strong testimony 
in favour of a companion of the apostle as author of the whole book, of 
which that narrative is a part; to separate the subject of that narrative 
from the author of the whole, is a procedure of sceptical caprice. The 
surprisingly abridged and abrupt conclusion of the book, and the silence 
concerning the last labours and fate of the Apostle Paul, as well as the 
silence concerning the similar fate of Peter, are phenomena which are in- 
telligible only on the supposition of a real and candid companion of the 
apostle being prevented by circumstances from continuing his narrative, 
but would be altogether inconceivable in the case of an author not writing 
till the second century, and manipulating with a definite tendency the his- 
torical materials before him,—inconceivable, because utterly at variance 
with his supposed designs. The hypothesis, in fine, that the tradition of 
Luke’s authorship rests solely on an erroneous inference from the jets in the 
narrative of the travels (comp. Col. iv. 14; 2 Tim, iv. 11; see especially 
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Kistlin, p. 291), is so arbitrary and so opposed to the usual unreflecting 
mode in which such traditions urise, that, on the contrary, the ecclesiasti- 
cal tradition is to be explained, not from the wish to have a Pauline Gos- 
pel, but from the actual possession of one, and from a direct certainty as to 
its author.—The Book of Acts has very different stages of credibility, from 
the lower grade of the legend partially enwrapping the history up to that 
of vivid, direct testimony ; it is to be subjected in its several parts to free 
historical criticism, but to be exempted, at the same time, from the scep- 
ticism and injustice which (apart from the attacks of Schrader and Gfrérer) 
it has largely experienced at the hands of Baur and his school, after the 
more cautious but less consistent precedent set by Schneckenburger (iber 
d. Zweck d. Apostelgesch. 1841.) On the whole, the book remains, in con- 
nection with the historical references in the apostolic Epistles, the fullest 
and surest source of our knowledge of the apostolic times, of which we 
always attain most completely a trustworthy view when the Book of Acts 
bears part in this testimony, although in many respects the Epistles have 
to be brought in, not merely as supplementing, but also in various points 
as deciding against particular statements of our book (8). 


Nores By AMERICAN EpIToR. 


(A) 

‘«This work, as well as the Gospel, being anonymous, attempts have been 
made to refer the authorship to some other person than St Luke.’ ‘ We are 
inclined to give the weight which it deserves to the ancient opinion, and to ac- 
cept the traditional view of the origin of both the Gospel and the Acts, rather 
than any of the modern suppositions, which are very difficult to be reconciled 
with the statements in the Acts and the Epistles, and which are the mere 
offspring of critical imaginations.” (Lumby.) 

The evidence that Luke wrote the Acts is threefold :—The explicit testimony 
of the early Christian writers—the relation in which the Acts stands to the 
Gospel which is ascribed to Luke—and the similarity of style in the two books. 
—See Introductions to the Acts, by Hackett, and by Abbott. 


(B) 

In the preface to the Gospel the writer speaks of his perfect understanding 
of all the things whereof he was about to write, implying the utmost care on 
his part accurately to ascertain the facts. The same course was doubtless 
adopted by him in writing this second treatise. With the opportunities at his 
command of personal observation, of intercourse with the parties concerned in 
the events recorded, and probably of the aid of written documents, and with 
his admitted claims for diligence in use of them, the writer of the Acts merits 
the highest confidence granted to the best accredited testimony. Professor 
Hackett, in his Introduction to the Acts, says: ‘*We have not only every 
reason to regard the history of Luke as authentic, because he wrote it with 
such facilities for knowing the truth, but because we find it sustaining its 
eredit under the severest scrutiny to which it is possible that an ancient work 
should be subjected.’’ ‘This history has been confronted with the Epistles 
of the N. T. and it has been shown as the result, that he incidental corre- 
spondences between them and the Acts are numerous and of the most striking 
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kind.” ‘The speeches in the Acts which purport to have been delivered by 
Peter, Paul, and James haye been compared with the known productions of 
these men ; and it is found that they exhibit an agreement with them, in point 
of thought and expression, which the supposition of their common origin 
would lead us to expect.’ ‘* We have a decisive test of the trustworthiness of 
Luke in the consistency of his statements and allusions with the information 
which contemporary writers have given us respecting the age in which he lived 
and wrote.” 


SEC. Il.—AIM AND SOURCES OF THE BOOK. tie 


When the aim of the Acts has been defined by saying that Luke wished 
to give us a history of missions for the diffusion of Christianity (Bich- 
horn), or a Pauline church-history (Credner), or, more exactly and cor- 
rectly, a history of the extension of the church from Jerusalem to Rome 
(Mayerhoff, Baumgarten, Guericke, Lekebusch, Ewald, Oertel), there is, 
strictly speaking, a confounding of the contents with the aim. Certainly, 
Luke wished to compose.a history of the development of the church from 
its foundation until the period when Paul laboured at Rome; but his work 
was primarily a private treatise, written for Theophilus, and the clearly ex- 
pressed aim of the composition of the Gospel (Luke i. 4) must hold good 
also for the Acts on account of the connection in which our book, accord- 
ing to Acts i. 1, stands with the Gospel. To confirm to Theophilus, in the 
way of history, the Christian instruction which he had received, was an 
end which might after the composition of the Gospel be yet more fully at- 
tained ; for the further development of Christianity since the time of the as- 
cension, its victorious progress through Antioch, Asia Minor, and Greece 
up to its announcement by Paul himself in Rome, the capital of the world, 
might and ought, according to the view of Luke, to serve that purpose. 
Hence he wrote this history ; and the selection and limitation of its con- 
tents were determined partly by the wants of Theophilus, partly by his 
own Pauline individuality, as well as by his sources ; so that, after the pre- 
Pauline history in which Peter is the chief person, he so takes up Paul and 
his work, and almost exclusively places them’ in the foreground down to 
the end of the book, that the history becomes henceforth biographical, and 
therefore cven the founding of the church of Rome—which, if Luke had 
designed to write generally, and on its own account, a mere history of the 
extension of the church from Jerusalem to Rome, he would not, and could 
not, have omitted—found no place. The Pauline character and circle of 
ideas of the author, and his relation to Theophilus, make it also easy 
enough to understand how not only the Jewish apostles, and even Peter, 


1 The parallel between the two apostles is to be kept in view ; as such it might, accord- 
not made up, but historically given. Both ing to its relation to the receiver, mention 


were the representatives of apostolic activ- various important matters but briefly or not 
ity, and what the Acts informs us of them is at all, and describe very circumstantially 
like an extended commentary on Gal. ii. 8. others of less importance. The author, like 
Comp. Thiersch, Kirche im apostol. Zeitalt. a letter-writer, was in this untrammelled. 


p. 120f. At the samé time, the purpose of Comp. C. Bertheau, wiver Gal. li. (Programm), 
the work as a private composition is always Hamb. 1854, 
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fall gradually into the background in the history, but also how the re- 
flection of Paulinism frequently presents itself in the pre-Pauline half 
(“hence this book might well be called a gloss on the Epistles of St. 
Paul,’’ Luther’s Preface), One who was not a disciple of Paul could not 
have written such a history of the apostles. The fact that even in respect 
of Paul himself the narrative is so defective and in various points even inap- 
propriate, as may be proved from the letters of the apostle, is sufficiently 
explained from the limitation and quality of the accounts and sources with 
which Luke, at the late period when he wrote, had to content himself and 
to matte shift, where he was not better informed by his personal knowledge 
or by the apostle or other eye-witnesses. 

Nevertheless, the attempt has often been made to represent our book as a 
composition marked by a set apologetic’ and dogmatic purpose. A justifi- 
cation of the Apostle Paul, as regards the admission of the Gentiles into the 
Christian church, is alleged by Griesbach, Diss. 1798, Paulus, Frisch, Diss. 
1817, to be its design; against which view Eichhorn decidedly declared 
himself. More recently Schneckenburger (ib. d. Zweck d. Apostelgesch. 
1841) has revived this view with much acuteness, to the prejudice of the 
historical character of the book. By Baur (at first in the 7%b. Zeitschr. 
1836, 3, then especially in his Paulus 1845, second edition edited by Zeller, 
1866, also in his neutest. Theol. p. 331 ff., and in his Gesch. der drei ersten 
Jahrb. 1860, ed. 2) a transition was made, as regards the book, from the 
apologetic to the conciliatory standpoint. He was followed specially by 
Schwegler, nachapost. Zeitalt. I. p. 73 ff.; Zeller, p. 820 ff.; and Volkmar, 
Relig. Jesu, p. 336 ff.; while B. Bauer (d. Apostelgesch. eine Ausgleichung des 
Paulinismus und Judenthums, 1850) pushed this treatment to the point of 
self-annihilation. According to Schneckenburger, the design of the Acts 
is the justification of the Apostle Paul against all the objections of the 
Judaizers ; on which account the apostle is only represented in that side of 
his character which was turned towards Judaism, and in the greatest pos- 
sible similarity to Peter (see, in opposition to this, Schwanbeck, Quedlen d. 
Tuk, p. 94 ff.). In this view the historical credibility of the contents is 
maintained, so far as Luke has made the selection of them for his particular 
purpose (c). This was, indeed, only a partial carrying out of the purpose- 
hypothesis ; but Baur, Schwegler, and Zeller have carried it out to its full 
consequences,” and have, without scruple, sacrificed to it the historical 


1 Aberle, in the theol. Quartalschr. 1853, p. appear as a work of peace (Reuss, Gesch. d. 
178 ff., has maintained a view of the apolo- NV. T. p. 206, ed. 4) and reconciliation, in the 
getic design of the book peculiar to himself ; composition of which it is conceivable 
namely, that 1t was intended to defend Paul enough of itself, and without imputing to it 
against the accusation still pending against conciliatory tendencies, that Luke, who did 
him in Rome. Everything of this nature is not write till long after the death of Paul and 
invented without any indication whatever the destruction of Jerusalem, already looked 
in the text, and is contradicted by the pro- back on those conflicts from another calmer 
logues of the Gospel and the Acts. and more objective standpoint, when the 

2 Certainly we are not carried by the Acts, Pauline ministry presented itself to him in 
as we are by the Pauline Epistles, into the its entirety as the manifestation of the great 
fresh, living, fervent conflict of Paulinism principle, 1 Cor. ix. 19 ff. 


with Judaism; and so this later work may 
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character of the contents. They affirm that the Paul of the Acts, in his 
compliance towards Judaism, is entirely different from the apostle as ex- 
hibited in his Epistles (Baur) ; that he is converted into a Judaizing Chris- 
tian, as Peter and James are converted into Pauline Christians (Schwegler) ; 
and that our book, as a proposal of a Pauline Christian towards peace by 
concessions of his party to Judaism, was in this respect intended to influ- 
ence both parties, but especially had in view the Roman church (Zeller). 
The carrying out of this view—according to which the author, with “set 
reflection on the means for attaining his end,’’ would convert the Gentile 
apostle into a Petrine Christian, and the Jewish apostles into Pauline 
Christians—imputes to the Book of Acts an imperceptibly neutralizing 
artfulness and dishonesty of character, and a subtlety of distortion in 
breaking off the sharp points of history, and even of inventing facts, which 
are irreconcilable with the simplicity and ingenuous artlessness of this writ- 
ing, and indeed absolutely stand even in moral contradiction with its 
Christian fecling and spirit, and with the express assurance in the preface 
of the Gospel. And in the conception of the details this hypothesis neces- 
sitates a multitude of suppositions and interpretations, which make the re- 
proach of a designed concoction of history and of invention for the sake of 
an object, that they are intended to establish, recoil on such a criticism 
itself. See the Commentary. The most thorough special refutation may 
be seen in Lekebusch, p. 253 ff., and Oertel, Paulus in d, Apostelgesch. p. 
183 ff. Comp. also Lechler, apost. u. nachapost. Zeitalt. p. 7 ff. ; Ewald, 
Jahrb. TX. p. 62 ff. That, moreover, such an inventive reconciler of Paul- 
inism and Petrinism, who is, moreover, alleged to have not written till the 
second century, should have left unnoticed the meeting of the apostles, 
Peter and. Paul, at Rome, and their contemporary death, and not have 
rather turned them to account for placing the crown on his work so pur- 
posely planned ; and that instead of this, after many other incongruities 
which he would have committed, he should have closed Paul’s intercourse 
with the Jews (chap. xxviii. 25 ff.) with a rejection of them from the apos- 
tle’s own mouth,—would be just as enigmatical as would be, on the other 
hand, the fact, that the late detection of the plan should, in spite of 
the touchstone continually present in Paul’s Epistles, have remained re- 
served for the searching criticism of the present day. 

As regards the sources (see Riehm, de fontibus, etc., Traj. ad Rhen. 1821 ; 
Schwanbeck, wb. d. Quellen d. Schriften d. Luk. I. 1847; Zeller, p. 289 ff.; 
Lekebusch, p. 402 ff.; Ewald, Gesch. d. apost. Zeitalt. p. 40 ff. ed. 3), it is 
to be generally assumed from the contents and form of the book, and from 
the analogy of Luke i. 1, that Luke, besides the special communications 
which he had received from Paul and from intercourse with apostolic men, 
besides oral tradition generally, and besides, in part, his own personal 
knowledge (the latter from xvi. 10 onwards), also made use of written doc- 
uments. But he merely made use of them, and did not simply string them 
together (a3 Schleiermacher held, Hinl. in d. N. T. p. 360 ff.). For the 
use has, at any rate, taken place with such independent manipulation, that 
the attempts accurately to point out the several documentary sources em- 
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ployed, particularly as regards their limits and the elements of them that 
have remained unaltered, fail to lead to any sure result. For such an inde- 
pendent use he might be sufficiently qualified by those serviceable con- 
nections which he maintained, among which is to be noted his intercourse 
with Mark (Col. iv. 10, 14), and with Philip and his prophetic daughters 
(xxi. 8, 9); as, indeed, that independence is confirmed by the essential 
similarity in the character of the style (although, in the first part, in ac- 
cordance with the matters treated of and with the Aramaic traditions and 
documentary sources, it is more Hebraizing), and in the employment of 
the-Septuagint. The use of a written (probably Hebrew) document con- 
cerning Peter (not to be confounded with the «pvyya Térpov), of another 
concerning Stephen, and of a missionary narrative perhaps belonging to 
it (chap. xiii. and xiv.; see Bleek in the Stud. u. Arit. 1836, p. 1043 f.; 
comp. also Ewald, p. 41 f.), is assumed with the greatest probability ; less 
probably a special document concerning Barnabas, to which, according to 
Schwanbeck, iv. 36 f., ix. 1-30, xi. 19-80, xii. 25, xiii, 1-14, 28, xv. 24 be- 
longed. In the case also of the larger speeches and letters of the book, so 
far as personal knowledge or communications from those concerned failed 
him, and when tradition otherwise was insufficient, Luke must have been 
dependent on the documents indicated above and others; still, however, 
in such a manner that—and hence so much homogeneity of stamp—his own 
reproduction withal was more or less active. To seek to prove in detail 
the originality of the apostolic speeches from the apostolic letters, is an 
enterprise of impossibility or of self-deceiving presupposition ; however 
little on the whole and in the main the genuineness of these speeches, ac- 
cording to the respective characters and situations, may reasonably be 
doubted. As regards the history of the apostolic council in_ particular, 
the Epistle to the Galatians, not so much as even known to Luke, although 
it supplements the apostolic narrative, cannot, any more than any of the 
other Pauline Epistles, be considered as a source (in opposition to Zeller); 
and the apostolic decree, which cannot be a creation of the author, must 
be regarded as the reproduction of an original document. In general, it 
is to be observed that, as the question concerning the sources of Luke 
was formerly @ priori precluded by the supposition of simple reports of 
eye-witnesses (already in the Canon Murat.), recently, no less @ priori, the 
same question has been settled in an extreme negative sense by the as- 
sumption that he purposely drew from his own resources ; while Credner, 
de Wette, Bleek, Ewald, and others have justly adhered to three sources 
of information—written records, oral information and tradition (Luke i. 
1 ff.), and the author’s personal knowledge ; and Schwanbeck has, with 
much acuteness, attempted what is unattainable in the way of recognizing 
and separating the written documents, with the result of degrading the 
book into a spiritless compilation.’ The giving up the idea of written 


1 According to Schwanbeck, the redactenr biography of Barnabas ; (4) The memoirs of 
of the book has used the four following doe- Silas. Of these writings he has pieced togeth- 
uments: (1) A biography of Peter; (2) A rhe- er only single portions almost unchanged ; 


torical work on the death of Stephen; (3) A hence he appears essentially as a compiler. 
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sources—the conclusion which Lekebusch has reached py the path of 
thorough inquiry—is all the less satisfactory, the later the time of com- 
position has to be placed and the historical character of the contents withal 
to be maintained. See also, concerning the derivation of the Petrine 
speeches from written sources, Weiss in the Krit. Beiblatt 2. Deutsch. 
Zeitschr. 1854, No. 10 f., and in reference to their doctrinal tenor and its 
harmony with the Epistle of Peter, Weiss, Petr. Lehrbegr. 1855, and bibl. 
Theol. 1868, p. 119 ff.* Concerning the relation of the Pauline history 
and speeches to the Pauline epistles, see Trip, Paulus in d. Apostelgesch. 
1866 ; Oertel, Paulus in d. Apostelgesch. 1868. Comp. also Oort, Inquir. in 
orat., quae in Act. ap. Paulo tribuuntur, indolem Paulin. L. B. 1862; Hof- 
stede de-Groot, Vergelijking van den Paulus der Brieven met dien der Handel- 
ingen, Groning. 1860. 


Nore By AMERICAN EDITOR. 
(c) 

‘<The Book is a special history of the planting and extension of the church, 
both among Jews and Gentiles, by the gradual establishment of radiating 
centres, or sources of influence, at certain salient points throughout a large 
part of the empire, beginning at Jerusalem and ending at Rome.” (Alexander. ) 

«The church of Christ described with respect to its founding, its guidance, 
and its extension, in Israel and among the Gentiles, from Jerusalem even to 
Rome.” (Lange.) 

The Acts like the Gospel is addressed to one individual for his information 
and instruction, but not designed for him alone, Luke wrote his history to 
preserve the memorials of the Apostles for Christians of all ages. 


SEC. III.—TIME AND PLACE OF COMPOSITION. 


As the Gospel of Luke already presupposes the destruction of Jerusalem 
(xxi. 20-25), the Acts of the Apostles must have been written after that 
event. Acts viii. 26 cannot be employed to establish the view that the 
book was composed during the Jewish war, shortly before the destruction of 
the city (Hug, Schneckenburger, Lekebusch ; see on viii. 26). The non- 
mention of that event does not serve to prove that it had not yet occurred, 
but rather leads to the inference that it had happened a considerable time 
ago. A more definite approximation is not possible. As, however, the 
Gospel of John must be considered as the latest of the ‘four, but still be- 
longs to the first century, perhaps to the second last decade of that cen- 
tury (see Introduction to John, sec. 5), there is sufficient reason to place 
the third Gospel within the seventh decade, and the time of the composi- 
tion of the Acts cannot be more definitely ascertained. Yet, as there must 
have been a suitable interval between it and the Gospel (comp. oni. 3), it 
may have reached perhaps the close of the seventh decade, or about the 
year 80; so that it may be regarded as nearly contemporary with the Gos- 
pel of John, and nearly contemporary also with the history of the Jewish 


1 With justice Weiss lays stress on the Acts as being the oldest doctrinal records of 
importance of the Petrine speeches in the the apostolic age. 
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war by Josephus. The vague statement of Irenaeus, Huaer, iil. 1 (Euseb., v. 
8), that Luke wrote his Gospel after the death of Peter and Paul, comes 
nearest to this definition of the time. On the other hand, the opinion, 
which has prevailed since the days of Jerome, that the close of the book, 
which breaks off before the death of the apostle, determines this point of 
time as the date of composition (so Michaelis, Heinrichs, Riehm, Paulus, 
Kuinoel, Schott, Guericke, Ebrard, Lange, and others), while no doubt 
most favourable to the interest of its apostolic authority, is wholly unten- 
able. That the death of the apostle is not narrated, has hardly its reason 
in political considerations (my former conjecture), as such considerations 
could not at least stand in the way of a quite simple historical mention of 
the well-known fact. But it is to be rejected as an arbitrary supposition, 
especially considering the solemn form of the conclusion itself analogous to 
the conclusion of the Gospel, that the author was prevented from finishing 
the work (Schleiermacher), or that the end has been lost (Schott). Wholly 
unnatural also are the opinions, that Luke has, by narrating the diffusion 
(more correctly : the Pauline preaching) of the gospel as far as Rome (ac- 
cording to Hilgenfeld, with the justification of the Pauline Gentile-church 
up to that point), attained his end (see Bengel on xxviii. 31, and especially 
Baumgarten') ; or that the author was led no further by his document (de 
Wette) ; or that he has kept silence as to the death of Paul of set purpose 
(Zeller), which, in point of fact, would have been stupid. The simplest 
and, on account of the compendious and abrupt conclusion, the most natu- 
ral hypothesis is rather that, after his second treatise, Luke intended to 
write a third (Heinrichs, Credner, Ewald, Bleek). As he concludes his 
Gospel with a short—probably even amplified in the teatws receptus (see 
critical note on Luke xxiv. 51, 52)—indication of the ascension, and then 
commences the Acts with a detailed narrative of it; so he concludes the 
Acts with but a short indication of the Roman ministry of Paul and its 
duration, but would probably have commenced the third book with a de- 
tailed account of the labours and fate of Paul at Rome, and perhaps also 
would have furnished a record concerning the other apostles (of whom he 
had as yet communicated so little), especially of Peter and his death, as 
well as of the further growth of Christianity in other lands. By what 
circumstances he was prevented from writing such a continuation of the 
history (perhaps by death), cannot be determined. 

To determine the place of composition beyond doubt, is impossible. 
With the traditional view of the time of composition since the days of 
Jerome falls also the certainty of the prevalent opinion that the book was 
written in Rome ; which opinion is not established by the reasons assigned 


1So also Lange, apostol. Zeitalt. I. p. 107; 
Otto, geschichtl. Verh. ad. Pastoral-briefe, p. 
189. This opinion is wanatural, because it 
was just in the issue of the trial—whether 
that consisted in the execution (Otto) or in 
the liberation of the apostle—that the Paul- 
ine work at Rome had its culmination, glori- 
fying Christ and fulfilling the apostolic task 


(Luke xxiv. 47%). See Phil. i.20. How im- 
portant must it therefore have been for Luke 
to narrate that issue, if he should not have 
had for the present other reasons for being 
silent upon it ! That Luke knew what became 
of Paul after his two years’ residence in 
Rome, is self-evident from the words éuewwe 
be dvetiav «. T. A, XXViii. 30, 
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on the part of Zeller, Lekebusch, and Ewald. Still more arbitrary, how- 
ever, is its transference to Alexandria (Mill, according to subscriptions in 
codd. and vss. of the Gospel), to Antioch, or to Greece (Hilgenfeld) ; and 
not less so the referring it to Hellenic Asia Minor (Késtlin, p. 294). 


ReEMARK.—The circumstance that there is no trace of the use of the Pauline 
Epistles in the Acts, and that on the other hand things occur in it at variance 
with the historical notices of these Epistles, is, on the whole, a weighty argu- 
ment against the late composition of the book, as assumed by Baur, Schwegler, 
Zeller, and others, and against its alleged character of a set purpose. How 
much matter would the Pauline Epistles have furnished to an author of the 
second century in behalf of his intentional fabrications of history! How 
much would the Epistle to the Romans itself in its dogmatic bearing have 
furnished in favour of Judaism! And so clever a fabricator of history would 
have known how to use it, as well as how to avoid deviations from the his- 
torical statements of the Pauline Epistles. What has been adduced from the 
book itself as an indication of its composition in the second century (110-130) 
is either no such indication, as, for example, the existence of a copious Gospel- 
literature (Luke i. 1) ; or is simply imported into it by the reader, such as the 
alleged germs of a hierarchical constitution ; see Lekebusch, p. 422 ff. 


SEC. IV.—CHRONOLOGICAL SUMMARY OF THE ACTS. 


Agr. Dron. 31, v.c. 784 (D). The risen Jesus ascends to heaven. Matthias 
becomes an apostle. The outpouring of the Holy Ghost at Pentecost, and its 
immediate consequences (i. and ii.).—Since, according to the well-founded 
assumption that the feast meant at John v. 1 is not a Passover, it must be 
considered as certain that the time of the public ministry of Jesus em- 
braced no more than three paschal feasts (John ii. 18, vi. 4, xii. ff.), conse- 
quently only two years aud some months ;’ as it is further certain that our 
Lord was not crucified on the 15th, but on the 14th of the month Nisan, 
which fell on a Friday ;? according to the researches founded on the 
Jewish calendar by Wurm (in Bengel’s Arch. II. p. 1 ff., p. 261 ff.) and 
Anger (de tempor. in Act. ap. ratione, Lips. 1838, pp. 80-88), the date laid 
down above appears to result as the most probable (‘anno 31, siquidem is 
intercalaris erat, diem Nisani 14 et 15, anno 33, siquidem vulgaris erat, 
diem Nisani 14, anno vero 82 neutrum in Veneris diem incidere potuisse. 
Atqui anno 33, ideo quod ille annum sabbaticum proxime antecedebat, 
Adarus alter adjiciendus erat. Ergo neque annum 32 neque 33 pro ultimo 
vitae Christi anno haberi posse apparet,’’ Anger, p. 38). Nevertheless, the 
uncertainty of the Jewish calendar would not permit us to attain to any 
quite reliable result, if there were no other confirmatory points. But here 


1 The Fathers, who assumed only one year 15th of Nisan as the day of the death of Jesus 


for the public ministry of Jesus, considered 
His death as occurring in the year 782, under 
the consulship of Rubellius Geminus and 
Fufius Geminus, which is not to be reconciled 
with Luke iii. 1. See Seyffarth, Chronol. 
sacra, p. 115 ff. 

2 Every calculation which is based on the 


(30 Wieseler, according to whom it happened 
on 7th April 30) is destitute of historical foun- 
dation, because at variance with the exact 
account of John, which must turn the scale 
against the Synoptical narrative (see on John 
XViil. 28), 
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comes in Luke iii. 1, according to which John appeared in the 15th year 
of the reign! of Tiberius, z.e. from 19th August 781 to 19th August 782 
(see on Luke, J.c.*). And if it must be assumed that Jesus began his 
public teaching very soon after the appearance of John, at all events in the 
same year, then the first Passover of the ministry of Jesus (John ii. 13) 
was that of the year 782; the second (John vi. 4), that of the year 783 ; 
the third (John xii. ff.), that of the year 784. With this agrees the state- 
ment of the Jews on the first public appearance of Jesus in Jerusalem, that 
(see on John ii, 20) the temple had been a-building during a period of 46 
years. This building, namely, had been commenced in the 18th year of 
the reign of Herod the Great (é.e. autumn 734-735). If now, as it was 
the interest of the Jews at John ii. 20 to specify as long an interval as 
possible, the first year as not complete is not included in the calculation, 
there results as the 46th year (reckoned from 735-736), the year from 
autumn 781 to autumn 782; and consequently as the first Passover, that 
of the year 782. The same result comes out, if the first year of the build- 
ing be reckoned 734-735, and the full 46 years are counted in, so that 
when the words John ii. 20 were spoken, the seven and fortieth year (#.¢. 
autumn 781-782) was already current.—AkErR. Dron. 81-34, u.c. 784-787. 
Peter and John, after the healing of the lame man (iii.), are arrested and brought 
before the Sanhedrim (iv.) ; death of Ananias and his wife (v. 1-11) ; prosper- 
ity of the youthful church (v. 12-16) ; persecution of the apostles (vy. 17-42). 
As Saul’s conversion (see the following paragraph) occurred during the 
continuance of the Stephanic persecution, so the execution of Stephen is to be 
placed in the year 33 or 34 (vi. 8-vii.), and not long before this, the election 
of the managers of alms (vi. 1-7) ; and nearly contemporary with that con- 
version is the diffusion of Christianity by the dispersed (vili. 4), the minis- 
try of Philip in Samaria (viii. 5 ff.), and the conversion of the chamberlain 
(vill. 26 ff.). What part of this extraneous activity of the emigrants is to be 
placed before, and what after, the conversion of Paul, cannot be deter- 
mined.—Arr. Dion. 35, u.c. 788. Paul’s conversion (ix. 1-19), 17 years be- 
fore the apostolic council (see on Gal. ii. 1).—According to 2 Cor. xi. 82, 
Damascus, when Paul escaped thence to betake himself to Jerusalem (ix. 
24-26), was under the rule of the Arabian King Aretas. The taking pos- 
session of this city by Aretas is not, indeed, recorded by any other author, 
but must be assumed as historically attested by that very passage, because 
there the ethnarch of Aretas appears in the active capacity of governor of 
the city,* and his relation to the éAu¢ Aauaoknvév is supposed to be well 


1 Not of his joint reign, from which Wiese- 
ler now reckons in Herzog’s Hncykl. XX1. p. 
547. 

2Jn presence of this quite definite state- 
ment of the year of the emperor, the differ- 
ent combinations, which have been made on 
the basis of the accounts of Josephus con- 
cerning the war between Antipas and Aretus 
in favour of a Jater date for the public ap- 
pearance of Jesus (34-35; Keim, Gesch. Jesu, 
I. p. 620 ff.), necessarily give way. These, 


moreover, are not sufficiently reliable for an 
exact marking off of the year, to induce us 
to set aside the year of the emperor men- 
tioned by Luke, which could only be based 
on general notoriety, and the exact specifica- 
tion of which regulates and controls the 
synchronistic notices in Luke iii. 1 f. 

3 Not merely of a judicial chief of the Ara- 
bian population of Damascus, subordinate to 
the Roman authority (Keim in Schenkel’s 
Bibeliex. I. p. 239.) There is no historical 
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known to the readers. It is therefore very arbitrary to regard this relation 
as a temporary private one, and not as areal dominion (Anger: ‘forte 
fortuna eodem, quo apostolum tempore propter negotia nescio quae Da- 
masci versatum esse,’’ and that he, either of his own accord or at the request 
of the Jews, obtained permission for the latter from the magistrates of 
Damascus to watch the gates). The time, when the Arabian king became 
master of Damascus, is assigned with much probability, from what Josephus 
informs us of the relations of Aretas to the Romans, to the year 387, after 
the death of Tiberius in March of that year. Tiberius, namely, had charged 
Vitellius, the governor of Syria, to take either dead or alive Aretas, who 
had totally defeated the army of Herod Antipas, his faithless son-in-law 
(Joseph. Anft. xviii. 5.1). Vitellius, already on his ‘march against him 
(Joseph. 7.c. xviii. 5. 3), received in Jerusalem the news of the death of the 
emperor, which occurred on the 16th of March 87, put his army into winter 
quarters, and journeyed to Rome. Now this was for Aretas, considering 
his warlike and irritated attitude toward the Roman power, certainly the 
most favourable moment for falling upon the rich city of Damascus—which, 
besides, had formerly belonged to his ancestors (Joseph. Antt. xiii. 15. 2)— 
because the governor and general-in-chief of Syria was absent, the army 
was inactive, and new measures were to be expected from Rome. The king, 
however, did not remain long in possession of the conquered city. For when, 
in the second year of Caligula (.e. in the year from 16th March 88 to 16th 
March 39), the Arabian affairs were regulated (Dio Cass. lix. 9. 12), Damas- 
cus cannot have been overlooked. This city was too important for the ob- 
jects of the Roman government in the Hast, to allow us to assume with 
probability—what Wieseler, p. 172 ff., and on Gal. p. 599, assumes '—that, 
at the regulation of the Arabian affairs, it had only just come by way of 
gift into the hands of Aretas, or (with Ewald, p. 339) that according to 
agreement it had remained in his possession during his lifetime, so that he 
would have to be regarded as a sort of Roman vassal. This, then, limits 
the flight of Paul from Damascus to the period of nearly two years from 
the summer of 87 to the spring of 39. As, however, it is improbable that 
Aretas had entrusted the keeping of the city gates to the Jews in what 
remained of the year 37, which was certainly still disturbed by military 
movements ; and as his doing so rather presupposes a quiet and sure pos- 
session of the city, and an already settled state of matters ; there remains 
only the year 88 and the first months of the year 39. And even these first 
months of the year 89 are excluded, as, according to Dio Cassius, J.c., 
Caligula apportioned Arabia in the second year of his reign ; accordingly 
Aretas can hardly have possessed the conquered city up to the very end of 
that year, especially as the importance of the matter for the Oriental inter- 
ests of the Romans made an early arrangement of the affair extremely 
probable. Every month Caligula became more dissolute and worthless ; 
and certainly the securing of the dangerous East would on this account 


trace of the relation thus conjectured, and 1 See also his three articles in Herzog’s 
it would hardly have included » jurisdiction Encykl.; Aretas, Galaterbricf, and Zeitrech- 


over the Jew Saul. nung, neutest. 
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rather be accelerated than delayed. Accordingly, if the year 38' be ascer- 
tained as that of the flight of Paul, there is fixed for his conversion, be- 
tween which and his flight a period of three years intervened (Gal. i. 18), 
the year 35.—Arr. Dion. 36, 87, u.c. 789, 790. Paul labours as a preacher 
of the gospel in Damascus, ix. 20-23 ; journey to Arabia and return to Da- 
mascus (see on ix. 19).—Aur. Dron. 38, v.c. 791. His flight from Damascus 
and first journey to Jerusalem (ix. 23-26 ff.), three years after his conversion, 
Gal. i. 18. From Jerusalem he makes his escape to Tarsus (ix. 29, 30).— 
Agr. Dion. 39-48, v.c. 792-796. The churches throughout Palestine have 
peace and prosperity (ix. 31); Peter makes a general journey of visitation (ix. 
32), labours at Lydda and Joppa (ix. 32-43), converts Cornelius at Caesarea 
(x. 1-48), and returns to Jerusalem, where he justifies himself (xi. 1-18). 
Christianity is preached in Phoenicia, Cyprus, and Antioch, and in that city 
even to the Gentiles, on which account Barnabas is sent thither, who fetches 
Paul from Tarsus, and remains with him for one year in Antioch (xi. 19-26). 
In this year (43) Agabus predicts a general fumine (xi. 27, 28).—AzER. DIon. 
44, u.c. 797. After the execution of the elder James, Peter is imprisoned 
without result by Agrippa I., who dies in August 44 (xii. 1-23). In the fourth 
year of the reign of Claudius occurs the famine in Judaea (see on xi. 28), 
on account of which Paul (according to Acts, but not according to Gal. ii. 
1) makes his second journey to Jerusalem (with Barnabas), whence he returns 
to Antioch (xi. 29, 30, and see on xii. 25).—Amr. Dion. 45-51, u.c. 798-804. 
In this period occurs the jirst missionary journey of the apostle with Bar- 
nabas (xiii. and xiv.), the duration of which is not indicated. Having 
returned to Antioch, Paul and Barnabas remain there ypovov ovk dAiyov (xiv, 
28).—AxER. Dion. 52, v.c. 805. The third journey of Paul to Jerusalem 
(with Barnabas) to the apostolic congress (xv. 1-29), according to Gal. ii. 1, 
fourteen years after the first journey. Having returned to Antioch, Paul 
and Barnabas separate, and Paul with Silas commences his second missionary 
journey (Acts xv. 30-41).—Amr. Dron. 53, 54, v.c. 806, 807. Continuation 
of this missionary journey through Lycaonia, Phrygia, and Galatia ; crossing 
Srom Troas to Macedonia ; journey to Athens and Corinth, where Pual met 
with Aquila banished in the year 52 by the edict of Claudius from Rome, and 
remained there more (see on xviii. 11) than a year and a half (xvi. 1-xviii. 
18).—Aur. Dron. 55, v.c. 808. From Oorinth Paul journeys to Hphesus, 
and thence by Caesarea to Jerusalem for the fourth time (xvii. 20-22), from 
which, without staying, he returns to Antioch (xviii. 22), and thus closes his 
second missionary journey. He tarries there xpévov tivé (xviii. 28), and then 
commences his third missionary journey through Galatia and Phrygia (xviii. 
23), during which time Apollos is first at Ephesus (xviii. 24 ff.) and then 
at Corinth (xix. 1).—Arr. Dion. 56-58, u.c. 809-811. Paul arrives on this 


1 With this also agrees the number of the 
year AP of a Damascene coin of King Aretas, 


assumed for the coinage. The circumstance 
that there are extant Damascene coins of 


described by Eckhel and Mionnet, namely, in 
so far as that number (101) is to be reckoned 
according to the Pompeian era commencing 
with 690 U.c.,—and this is at any rate the most 
probable,—whence the year 38 may be safely 


Augustus and Tiberius, and also of Nero, but 
none of Caligula and Claudius (see Eckhel, I. 
3, p. 330 f.), is unsatisfactory as evidence of 
a longer continuance of the city under the 
power of Aretas, and may be accidental. 
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journey at Ephesus (xix. 1), where he labours for not quite three years (see on 
xix. 10). After the tumult of Demetrius (xix. 24-40) he journeys to 
Macedonia and Greece, and tarries there three months (xx. 1, 2).—AEnR. 
Dron. 59, vu.c. 812. Having returned in the spring from Greece to 
Macedonia (xx. 3), Paul sails after Easter from Philippi to Troas (xx. 6), and 
Jrom Assos by way of Miletus (xx. 13-38), and Tyre (xxi. 1-6) to Ptolemais 
(xxi. 7), thence he journeys by Caesarea (xxi. 8-14) to Jerusalem for the fifth 
and last time (xxi. 15-17). Arriving shortly before Pentecost (xx. 16), he is 
after some days (xxi. 18-88) arrested and then sent to Feliz at Caesarea (xxiii. 
23-35).—AER. Dron. 60, 61, u.c. 813, 814. Paul remains a prisoner in 
Caesarea for two years (from the summer of 59 to the summer of 61) until 
the departure of Felix, who leaves him as a prisoner to his successor Festus 
(xxiv. 27). ests, after fruitless discussions (xxv., xxvi.), sends the apostle, 
who had appealed to Caesar, to Rome in the autumn (xxvii. 9), on which 
journey he winters at Malta (xxviii. 11).—That Felix had retired from 
his procuratorship before the year 62, is evident from Joseph. Antt. xx. 
8. 9, according to which this retirement occurred while Pallas, the brother 
of Felix, was still a favourite of Nero, and while Burrus, the praefectus 
practorio, was still living; but, according to Tac. Ann. xiv. 65, Pallas was 
poisoned by Nero in the year 62, and Burrus died in an early month of the 
same year (Anger, de temp. rat. p. 101). See also Ewald, p. 52 ff. Further, 
that the retirement of Felix took place after the year 60,' is highly probable 
from Joseph. Vit. § 3, and from Ant. xx. 8.11. In the first passage 
Josephus informs us that he had journeyed to Rome per’ eixoardv kai éxrov 
éviavrév of his life, in order to release certain priests whom Felix, during 
his (consequently then elapsed) procuratorship («a dv ypovov @7ALE 77S 
"Tovdaias éxetporevev), had sent as prisoners thither. Now, as Josephus was 
born (Vit. § 1) in the first year of Caligula (i.e. in the year from 16th March 
37 to 16th March 38), and so the completion of his 26th year fell in the 
year from 16th March 63 to 16th March 64, that journey to Rome is to 
be placed in the year 63, for the sea was closed in the winter months until 
the beginning of March (Veget. de re milit. iv. 39.) If, then, Felix had 
retired as early as the year 60, Josephus would only have interested himself 
for his unfortunate friends three years after the removal of the hated gov- 
ernor,—a long postponement of their rescue, which would be quite inex- 


born between 13th September 87 and 16th 
March 38, and therefore the above journey is 
to be referred not to the year 63, but, as he 
would not have entered upon it in the 
autumn, only to the year 64. But this proof 


1 Not in the year 58, as Lehmann (in the 
Stud. und Krit. 1858, p. 322 ff.) endeavours to 
establish, but without considering the pas- 
sage in Joseph. Vita3. See, besides, in 
opposition to Lehmann, Wieseler on Gal. p. 


583 f. 

2 Wieseler, p. 98, following Clinton, Anger, 
and others, has defended the year 64. He 
appeals cspecially to a more exact deter- 
mination of the age of Josephus, which is to 
be got from Antt. xx. 11. 3, where Josephus 
makes his 56th year coincide with the 138th 
year of Domitian (13th September 93 to 18th 
September 94). Accordingly, Josephus was 


is not convincing, as we are at all events 
entitled to seek the strictly exact statement 
of the birth of Josephus in the Vita, § 1 (16 
March 37 to 16th March 38), and are not, by 
the approximate parallclism of An#/, xx, 11. 
2, justified in excluding the period from 16th 
March to 13th September, 37. Even if Jose- 
phus were born in March 37, his 56th year 
would still fallin the 18th year of Domitian, 
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plicable. But if Felix resigned his government in the year 61,’ it was 
natural that Josephus should first wait the result of the complaint of the 
Jews of Caesarea to the emperor against Felix (Joseph. Antt. xx. 8, 10); 
and then, when the unexpected news of the acquittal of the procurator 
came, should, immediately after the opening of the navigation in the year 
63, make his journey to Rome, in order to release his friends the priests. 
Further, according to Joseph. Anti. xx. 8. 11, about the time of the 
entrance of Festus on office (kata tov Kaipdv rodrov), Poppaea, the mistress 
of Nero, was already his wife (ywv7,) which she became according to Tac. 
Ann. xiv. 59, Suet. Wer. 85, only in May of the year 62 (see Anger, l.c. pp. 
101, 103). Now, if Festus had become already procurator in the year 60, 
we must either ascribe to the expression «ard rdv Karpov rodrov an undue 
indefiniteness, extending even to inaccuracy, or in an equally arbitrary 
manner understand yvv7 proleptically (Anger, Stdlting), or as uxor ingusia 
(Wieseler), which, precisely in reference to the twofold relation of Poppaea 
as the emperor’s mistress and the emperor’s wife, would appear unwar- 
ranted in the case of a historian who was recording the history of his 
own time. But if Festus became governor only in the summer of 61, there 
remains for 7dv kaspov rodrov a space of not quite one year, which, with the 
not sharply definite card x.7.2., cannot occasion any difficulty. The ob- 
jection urged by Anger, p. 100, and Wieseler, p. 86, on Gal. p. 584 f., 
and in Herzog’s Hneykl. XXI. p. 557, after Pearson and Schrader, against 
the year 61, from Acts xxviii. 16,—namely, that the singular 76 otpatoreddpyn 
refers to Burrus (who died in the spring of 62) as the sole praefectus 
praetorii at the period of the arrival of the apostle at Rome, for before 
and after his prefecture there were two prefects,—is untenable, because 
the singular in the sense of : the praefectus praetoril concerned (to whom 
the prisoners were delivered up), is quite in place. The other reasons 
against the year 61, taken from the period of office of Festus and Albinus, 
the successors of Felix (Anger, p. 101 ff. ; Wieseler, p. 89 ff.), involve too 
much uncertainty to be decisive for the year 60. For although the en- 
trance of Albinus upon office is not to be put later than the beginning of 
October 62 (see Anger, /.c.), yet the building (completion) of the house of 
Agrippa, mentioned by Joseph. Antt. xx. 8. 11, ix. 1, as nearly contem- 
poraneous with the entrance of Festus on office, and the erection of the 
wall by the Jews over against it (to prevent the view of the temple), as 
well as the complaint occasioned thereby at Rome, might very easily have 
occurred from the summer of 61 to the autumn of 62; and against the 
brief duration of the high-priesthood of Kabi, scarcely exceeding a month 
on this supposition (Anger, p. 105 f.), the history of that period of rapid 
dissolution in the unhappy nation raises no valid objection at all.—Annr. 
Dron. 68, 64, u.c. 815-817. Paul arrives in the spring of 62 at Rome 
(xxvill. 11, 16), where he remains two years (xxviii. 80), that is, until the 
spring of 64, in further captivity. Thus far the Acts of the Apostles.— 
On the disputed point of a second imprisonment, see on Rom. Introd. Pp. 
15 ff. 


1 See also Laurent, newtest. Studien, p. 84 ff. 
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Remark 1.—The great conflagration of Rome under Nero broke out on 19th 
July 64 (Tac. Ann. xv. 41), whereupon commenced the persecution of the 
Christians (Tac. Ann. xv. 44). At the same time the abandoned Gessius Florus 
(64-66), the Nero of the Holy Land, the successor of the wretched Albinus, 
made havoc in Judaea, 

Remark 2.—The Book of Acts embraces the period from a.p. 31 to AD. 
64, in which there reigned as Roman emperors: (1) Tiberius (from 19th August 
14), until i6éth March 37; (2) Caligula, until 24th January 41; (3) Claudius, 
until 15th October 54 ; (4) Nero (until 9th June 68), 


AUTHORITIES TO WHICH REFERENCE HAS BEEN MADE IN THE 
FOLLOWING CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE. 


Euseb. Chronicon in Mai nova Collect. VIII. p. 374 ff.—Hieron. Chronic. and 
de vir. ill. 5.—Chronicon paschale, ed. Dindorf.—Baronii Annal. ecclesiast. Rom. 
1588, and later editions.—Petavius, de doctrina tempor. Par. 1627, in his Opp. 
Amst. 1640.—Cappelli hist. apostolica illustr. Geneyv. 1634, and later editions. 
—Usserii Annal. V. et N. T. Lond. 1650, and later editions.—Fried. Spanheim 
(the son of Fried. Spanh.), de convers. Paulinae epocha fixa, in his Opp. Lugd. 
Bat. 1701, Ill. p. 311 ff., and his Hist. Eccl. N. T. in his Opp. I. p. 534 ff.— 
Pearson, Lection. in priora Act. capita, and Annales Paulin. and in his Opp. 
posthuma, ed. Dodwell, Lond. 1688.—Tillemont, Mémoires pour servir a 
Vhistoire ecclés. Par. 1693, Bruxell. 1694.—Basnage, Annal. jpolitico-eccles. 
Roterod. 1706, I. p. 403 ff.—J. A. Bengel, ordo tempor. Stuttg. 1741, third edi- 
tion, 1770.—Michaelis, Hinleit. in d. gittl. Schr. d. N. B. IL. § 169.—Vogel, iid. 
chronol. Standpunkte in d. Lebensgesch. Pauli, in Gabler’s Journ. fiir auserles. 
theol. Lit. 1805, p. 229 ff.—Heinrich’s Prolegom. p. 45 ff.—The Introductions 
of Hug, Eichhorn, and Bertholdt.—Siiskind, neuer Versuch tiber chronol. Stand- 
punkte f. d. Ap. Gesch. u. f. d. Leben Jesu in Bengel’s Arch. I. 1, p. 156 ff., 2, 
p. 297 ff Comp. the corrections in Vermischte Aufsdtze meist theol. Inhalts, 
ed. C. F. Siskind, Stuttg. 1831.—J. E. Chr. Schmidt, Chronol. d. Ap. Gesch. 
in Keil’s and Tzschirner’s Annal, III. p. 128 ff.—Kuinoel, Prolegom. § 7.— 
Winer, Realwérterb. ed. 3, 1848.—De Wette, Hinl. § 118.—Schrader, Der Ap. 
Paulus, I, Lipz. 1830.—Hemsen, Der Ap. Paulus, ed. Liicke, Gott. 1830 (agrees 
with Hug).—Koehler, iib. d. Abfassungszeit d. epistol. Schriften im N. T. u. d. 
Apokalypse, Lpz. 1830. Comp. the corrections in Annalen der gesammten Theol. 
Jun. 1832, p. 233 ff. (in Koehler’s review of Schott’s Hrérterung, etc.).--Feil- 
moser, Finl. p. 308 ff.—Schott, Isag. § 48. Comp. the corrections in Hrérterung 
einig. wicht. chronol. Punkte in d. Lebensgesch, d. Ap. Paulus, Jen, 1832. — 
Wurm, ib. d. Zeitbestimmungen im Leben d. Ap. Paulus in the Tiib. Zeitschr. f. 
Theol. 1833, pp. 1 ff., 261 ff.—Olshausen, bibl. Kommentar. 1I.—Anger, de tempor. 
in Act. ap. ratione, Lpz. 1833.—Wieseler, Chronologie d. apost. Zeitalt. Gott, 1848, 
and Kommentar z. Br. an d. Gal. Gott. 1859, Excurs. p. 553 ff. ; also in Her- 
zog’s Encykl. XXI. p. 552 ff.—Ewald, Gesch. d. apost. Zeitalt. ed. 3, 1868.—See 
also Goéschen, Bemerkungen zur Chronol. d. N. T. in the Stud. u. Krit. 1831, p. 
701 ff.—Sanclemente, De vulgaris aerae emendatione, Rom. 1793,—Ideler, 


Hand. d. Chronol. Il. p. 366 ff. 
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} Lehmann (in the Stud. w. Krit. 1858, p. 312 ff.) furnishes from this point onward the follow. 
ing dates :—Second journey to Jerusalem, 44 ; first missionary journey, 45 and 46; apostolic 
council, 47; second missionary journey, 48,—in 49 Paul arrives at Corinth; fourth journey to 
Jerusalem, 51; third missionary journey, 52, during which he remains at Ephesus from the 
autumn of 52 until 54, and in 55 proceeds to Macedonia and Greece ; fifth journey to Jerusalem, 
and imprisonment, 56; removal from Caesarea to Rome, 58; imprisonment in Rome, 59 to 61.— 
These dates chiefly depend on the assumption that Felix had been recalled as early as the year 
58.—Laurent, neutest. Stud. p. 94 ff, fixes, with me, on the year 61 as that of the departure of 
Felix and the voyaze of the apostle.—Gerlach (Statthalter in Syrien und Judda, § 14) does not 
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enter on the chronological question, but fixes on the year 60 or 61.—Holtzmann, Judenth. u. 
Christenth. p. 547 f£., agrees in essential points with our dates.—Stilting, Beitr. z. Hweges. d. 
Paul. Br. 1869, starting from the assumption that the fourteen years in Gal. ii. 1 are to be 
reckoned from the conversion to the composition of the Epistle, and that so likewise the four- 
teen years in 2 Cor. xii. 2 are to be determined, fixes for the conyersion of Paul the year 40; for 
the first journey to Jerusalem, 43 (for the second, 45) ; for the third, 49; for the second mis- 
sionary journey to Corinth, 50-52 ; for the fourth journey to Jerusalem, 52; for the arrest, 56; 
for the two years’ imprisonment, 59 to 61. 
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Although the author contends strongly for the date he assigns for the 
ascension, that the feast referred to in John v. 1 was not the Passover, but 
the feast of Purim, and hence our Lord's public ministry extended only over 
a period of a little more than two years, the exact chronology of the Acts is 
still an unsettled question. The great diversity in the chronological table 
furnished by him is proof of this. ‘‘The exact number of Passovers from 
the baptism to the crucifixion of Christ, and the length of our Lord’s ministry, 
are points on which there is much difference of opinion. For myself I can 
see no better view than the old one, that our Lord’s ministry lasted three 
years.”” ( Ryle.) 

** What this feast was is, in all probability, a question which, though inter- 
esting and important in settling the length of our Lord’s ministry, will never 
receive a final answer.” ‘‘The data are clearly insufficient to decide convin- 
cingly how long Christ publicly taught on earth, nor shall we ever be able to 
attain any certainty on that deeply interesting question.”” (Farrar, Ex. VIIL., 
Life of Christ.) 

Dr. Robinson in his Harmony of the Gospels, and Dr. McDonald, of Prince- 
ton, in his Life and Writings of John, both consider the Passover to be re- 
ferred to in John y. 1—as does also Dr. Jacobus in his Notes. 

Hackett says: ‘* The chronology of the Acts is attended with uncertainties 
which no efforts of critical labor have been able to remove.” And he gives 
4.D. 33 as the probable date of the ascension. In this opinion Lewin and 
Canon Cooke concur, as does also Dr. P. J. Gloag in the introduction to his 
excellent commentary. Canon Farrar, in Excursus X. appended to his Life 
and Work of St. Paul, says: ‘‘How widely different have been the schemes 
adopted by different chronologists, may be seen from the subjoined table, 
founded on that given by Meyer.” 

‘This important book forms the grand connecting link of the Gospels with 
the Epistles, being a sort of appendix to the former, and an introduction to 
the latter, and is therefore indispensably necessary to a right understanding of 
both.’ (Bloomfteld.) 

** Any view which attributes ulterior design to the writer beyond that of faith- 
fully recording such facts as seemed important in the history of the Gospel, 
is, I am persuaded, mistaken. Many ends are answered by the book in the 
course of this narration, but they are the designs of Providence, not the studied 
purposes of the writer.” (Alford.) 

“« The purpose of the writer was, evidently, to narrate the work of Christ con- 
tinued after his ascension, and wrought through the Holy Spirit, and to fur- 
nish his readers with an account of how Christianity, after the death of its 
Founder, was preserved, established, and in so short a time communicated to 
so many nations.” (Denton.) 

The evidential value of the book is very great when considered in relation 
to the Gospels, the Epistles of Paul, and the facts of external history ; and its 
bearing on the organization, worship, mission work, and future history of the 
Church is most obvious and important, (See Introductions by Plumptre and by 
Haeson.) 
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pages tév anoctovwv. 


B, Lachm, Tisch. have pagers drootéAwv. So also Born. Later enlarge- 
ments of the title in codd.: <Aovxa evayyediotod mpdéers amoordAwy, al. ai 
mpasers THY dyiwy azoctéAwy. Peculiar to D ; mpdiis adnooréAwy. & has merely 
moses, but at the close rpafecs atooroAwv.—The codex D is particularly rich in 
additions, emendations, and the like, which Bornemann has recently defended 
as the original text. Matth. ed. min. p. 1 well remarks: ‘Hic liber (the 
Book of Acts) in re critica est difficillimus et impeditissimus, quod multa in eo 
turbata sunt. Sed corruptiones versionum Syrarum, Bedae et scribae codicis 
D omnem modum excedunt.” Tisch. justly calls the proceeding of Borne- 
mann, ‘‘monstruosam quandam ac perversam novitatem” (£). 


CHAPTER I. 


Ver. 4. cvvahilouevos] min. Euseb. Epiph. have ovvavadouevos. Recom- 
mended by Wetst. and Griesb. D has ovvad:oxduevos per abtév. Both are 
ineptly explanatory alterations. — Ver. 5. The order : év rvevu. Barr. dyiw, adopted 
by Lachm., is not sufficiently attested by B &* against A C E min. vss. Or. al. — 
Ver. 6. éxqpérwov] Lachm. Tisch. read 7pdrwv, according to A B C* &, the weight 
of which, considering the frequency of both words in Luke, prevails. — Ver. 8 
uot] Lachm. Tisch. Bornem. read yov, decisively attested by A B C D & Or. — 
Instead of micy, Elz. Griesh. Scholz read év racy. But év is wanting in A C* 
D min. Copt. Sahid. Or. Hilar. Inserted in accordance with the preceding. — 
Ver. 10. éo677t Aev‘qZ] ABO min. Syr. Copt. Arm. Vulg. Hus. have éo6yceor 
Aevxais. Adopted by Lachm. and Tisch. The Rec. is the usual expression. 
Comp. on Luke xxiy. 4. — Ver. 13. Lachm. Tisch. Bornem. have the order 
"Iwdvyns «. ’IdxwBos, which is supported by A B C D®& min. yss., also Vulg. 
and Fathers. The Rec. is according to Luke vi. 14.— Ver. 14. After mpocevyq 
Elz. has xa rq degcet, which, on decisive testimony, has been omitted by 
modern critics since Griesbach. A strengthening addition, — Ver. 15. wabytov] 
A B O* & min. Copt. Sahid. Aeth. Arm. Vulg. Aug. have adeAdav : recom- 
mended by Griesb., and rightly adopted by Lach. and Tisch. ; the Rec. is an: 
interpretation of dde@., here occurring for the first time in Acts, in the sense 
of uabnr. — Ver. 16. rairyy is wanting in A B C* 8 min. and several vss. and 
Fathers. Deleted by Lachm. But the omission occurred because no express. 
passage of Scripture immediately follows. — Ver 17. cvv] Griesb. Scholz, Lachm. 
Tisch. Born. read év according to decisive testimony ; ovy is an interpretation. 
— Ver. 19. ’AxeAdauad] There are different modes of writing this word in the. 
critical authorities and witnesses. Lachm. and Tisch. read ‘AxeAdauay accord- 
ing to A B; Born. ‘AxeAdauay according to D; & has ‘AyeASaudy. — Ver. 20. 
24801] Lachm. Tisch. and Born. read Aaferw according to A B C D® Eus. 
Chrys. ; dor was introduced from the LXX. — Ver. O4, bv &eA, EK TOUT. TOV OVO 
va] Elz. has é« tovr. rav déo éva by éée/., in opposition to greatly preponderat- 
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ing testimony. A transposition for the sake of perspicuity. — Ver. 25, roy KAjpov) 
ABO*D (ror. rév) Copt. Sahid. Vulg. Cant. Procop, Aug. read rov rdrov. 
Adopted by Lachm. Tisch. Born. (ré7ov rév), Rightly ; the Ree. is a gloss 
according to ver. 17. —aq@’ 75] Elz. Scholz read é& 75. The former has prepon- 
derating testimony. — Ver 26. airév] A BC D** 8 min. vss. have atrois. So 
Lachm. and Tisch. The dative not being understood gave place to the geni- 
tive. Others left out the pronoun entirely (Syr. Erp.). 


Ver. 1. Tov piv xparov 167 0v éxosgo.| Luke calls his Gospel the first history, 
inasmuch as he is now about to compose a second. pdros, in the sense of 
pporepos. See on Johni. 15. Adyos, narrative, history, or the like, what is 
contained in a book.! As to rove used of mental products, comp. Plat. 
Phaed. p. 61 B: xoreiv wibovs, ata’ ob Adyous. Hence Aoyoerords = toropiKos.” 
yév, without a subsequent dé Luke has broken off the construction. 
Instead of continuing after ver. 2 somewhat as follows: ‘‘ but this devrepos 
Aoyos is to contain the further course of events after the Ascension,’’ which 
thought he had before his mind in the yév, ver. 1,—he allows himself 
to be led by the mention of the apostles in the protasis to suppress the 
apodosis, and to pass on at once to the commencement of the history 
itself. — rep) ndvrwv| a popular expression of completeness, and therefore 
not to be pressed. — dv zpéaro «.7.4.] dv is attracted, equivalent to a; and, 
setting aside the erroneous assertion that #péare roveiy is equivalent to 
eroinoe (Grotius, Calovius, Valckenaer, Kuinoel), it is usually explained : 
‘‘what Jesus began to do and to teach (and continued) until the day,’ etc., 
as if Luke had written: bv dptduevos "Incots éxoinoe x. ididazev Gypt K.T.A. 
Comp. xi. 4.4 But Luke fas not so written, and it is arbitrary thus to 
explain his words. Baumgarten, after Olshausen and Schneckenburger, 
has maintained that 7p$a70 denotes the whole work of Jesus up to His as- 
cension as initial and preparatory, so that this second book is conceived as 
the continuation of that doing and teaching which was only begun by Jesus 
up to His ascension; as if Luke had written #péato motGv te Kal diddoKwv.® 
In point of fact, jptaro is inserted according to the very frequent custom 
of the Synoptists, by which that which is done or said is in a vivid and 
graphic manner denoted according to its moment of commencement. Tt thus 
here serves to recall to the recollection from the Gospel all the several 
incidents and events up to the ascension, in which Jesus had appeared as 
doer and teacher. The reader is supposed mentally to realize from the 
Gospel all the scenes in which he has seen Jesus come forward as acting and 


1So in Xen. Ages. 10. 3, Anab. iii. 1. 1, and 
frequently. See also Schweigh. Zea. Herod. 
Il. p. 76; Creuzer Symbol. I. p. 44 ff. 

2 Pearson, ad Moer. p. 244, 

? Comp. Winer, p. 535 (E. T. 720); Buttm. 
neut. Gr. p. 313 (EB. T. 365); Kiihner, ad Xen. 
Anab. i. 2.1; Baeuml. Partik. p. 163 f. 


Winer, p. 577 (E. T. '7%5) ; Buttm. p. 320 (E. 
T. 374): Lekebusch, p. 202 f. So also in 
substance Hackett, Commentary on the Orig- 
anal Text of the Acts of the Apostles, Boston, 
1858. ed 2. 

§ As Xen. Cyr. viii. 8. 2: dp&opnar Sidaokwv, 
I shall begin my teaching, Plat. Theaet. p. 


4 Plat. Legg. vii. p. 807 D; Ken. Anad. vi. 
4.1; Lucian, Somm. 15; also Luke xxiii. 5, 
xxiv. 2%, 47; Acts 1. 22, viii. 85, x. 87. So also 


187 A, Menex, p. 237 A; comp. Kriiger, § 56. 
BeAr, 
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teaching,—a beginning of the Lord, which occurred in the most various 
instances and varied ways up to the day of His ascent. The emphasis, 
moreover, lies on toveiv te Kai duddoxecy, which comprehends the contents of 
the Gospel.‘ It may, consequently, be paraphrased somewhat thus: ‘* The 
Jirst narrative I have composed of all that, by which Jesus eahibited His activity 
in doing and teaching during His earthly life wp to His ascension.”? rovewv 
precedes, comp. Luke xxiv. 19, because it was primarily the épya of Jesus 
that demonstrated His Messiahship, John x. 88; Acts x. 88. 

Ver. 2. Until the day on which He was taken up, after that He had com- 
missioned by means of the Holy Spirit the apostles whom He had chosen, belong- 
ing to dv ijpsaro K.7.A,—ayxpe HS jugpas] a usual attraction, but to be ex- 
plained as in ver. 22 ; Luke i. 20, xvi. 27; Matt. xxiv. 38, — évrevauevos] 
refers neither merely to the baptismal command, Matt. xxviii., nor merely to 
the injunction in ver. 4; but is to be left as general: having given them 
charges, ‘‘ut facere solent, qui ab amicis, vel etiam ex hoc mundo disce- 
dunt,’’ Beza. — did rvetu. dyiov} belongs to évreiA. trois amoor.: by means of 
the Holy Spirit, of which He was possessor (Luke iv. 1, xiv. 18; Johniii. 
34, xx. 22), and by virtue of which He worked, as in general, so specially 
as regards His disciples (ix. 55). Yet it is not to be explained as: by com- 
munication of the Spirit (comp. Bengel), since this is not promised till after- 
wards ; noryet as: quae agere deberent per Spir. 8. (Grot.), which the words 
cannot bear. Others* connect did mvevy. dy. with obs égeAégaro, quos per Sp. 
S. elegerat. But there thus would result a hyperbaton which, without any 
certain example in the N. T.,* would put a strong emphasis and yet without 
any warrant in the context, on did wv. dylov. *— obs eeAé&.| is added with 
design and emphasis ; it is the significant premiss to évreAdu. «.7.A. (whom 
He had chosen to Himself) ; for the earlier éxAoy7 on the part of Jesus was a 
necessary preliminary to their receiving the évroap dud mv, dy. — avedqgtn| 
Luke ix. 51, xxiv. 51 (Elz.). 

Ver. 3. Oi5 kai] to whom also. To the foregoing obs éfcAéé., namely, there 
is attached a corresponding incident, through which the new intercourse, 
in which the évtevAduevos x.7.A. took place, is now set forth. —perd ro 
ra§eiv avtév] includes in it the death as the immediate result of the 
suffering (iii. 18, xvii. 8, xxvi. 23; Heb. xiii. 12).— dv quép, reooapdc. | 
He showed Himself to them throughout forty days, (¥) not continuously, but 
From time to time, which is sufficiently indicated as well known by the 
preceding év ToAA, Texunplors, —Ta Tepl THS Bac. T. Oeod| speaking to them 
that which related to the Messiah’s kingdom, which He would erect. The 
Catholics have taken occasion hence to assume that Jesus at this stage 
gave instructions concerning the hierarchy, the seven sacraments, and 
the like.—As to the variation of the narrative of the forty days from 
‘the narrative given in the Gospel, see on Luke xxiv. 50 f. This diversity 


1 Comp. Papias in Ens. iii. 39. 3 Winer, p. 517 (H. T. 696); Buttm, newl. 
2Syr. Ar. Aeth. Cyril, Augustine, Beza, Gr. p. 833 (E. T. 388). 
Sealiger, Heumann, Kypke, Michaelis, Ro- 4Plat. Apol. p. 19 D, al. ; Dissen, ad Dem. 
senmiiller, Heinrichs, Kuinoel, Olshausen,de de cor, p. 177 f.; and see on Rom. xv1. 77. 
Wette. 
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presupposes that a not inconsiderable interval occurred between the 
composition of the Gospel and that of Acts, during which the tradition 
of the forty days was formed or at least acquired currency. The purposely 
chosen dxravduevos conspiciendum se praebens' corresponds to the changed 
corporeality of the Risen One (comp. the remark subjoined to Luke xxiv. 
51), but does not serve in the least degree to remove that discrepancy 
(in opposition to Baumgarten, p. 12), as if it presupposed that Jesus, on 
occasion of every appearance, quitted ‘‘the sphere of invisibility.’ 
Comp. the $7 in Luke xxiv. 24; 1 Cor. xv. 5 ff.; comp. with John 
xx. l= Actsaileteer 4s lulkesesciveeenee 

Ver. 4. To the general description of the forty days’ intercourse is 
now added by the simple «ai, and, in particular, the description of the 
two last interviews, ver. 4 f. and ver. 6. ff., after which the aredA noby 
took place, ver. 9. — ovvadccou. mapyyy. abros| while He ate with them, He 
commanded them. ovvariu. 1s thus correctly understood by the vss. 
(Vulg.: convescens), Chrysostom (rparetys kouvwvor), Theophylact, Oecume- 
nius, Jerome, Beda, and others, including Casaubon. — cvvaditecBae (prop- 
erly, to eat salt with one) in the sense of cating together, is found in 
a Greek translator of Ps. ecxli. 4, where cvvatiobo (LXNX.: cvvdvacw) 
corresponds to the Hebrew ons, also in Clem, HZom. 6, and Maneth. v. 
339. As to the thing itself, comp. on x. 41. Usually the word is de- 
rivea from ovvaditecv, to assemble.? It would then have to be rendered ; 
ehen He assembled with them. But against this it 1s decisive that the 
sense: when He had assembled with them, would be logically necessary, so 
that Luke must have written ovvadi@eis, The conjecture of Hemsterhuis : 
ovvadcCouévors, is completely unnecessary, although approved by Valckenaer. 
— THv.érayyediav tov mazpéS] see on Luke xxiv. 49. Jesus means the promise 
car’ éoxnv, given by God through the prophets of the O. T. (comp. ii. 
16), which, z.e. the realization of which, they were to wait for (zepiuéver 
only here in the N. T., but often in the classics) ; it referred to the 
complete effusion of the Holy Spirit, which was to follow only after 
His exaltion. Comp. John vii. 39, xv. 26, xiv. 16. Already during 
their earthly intercourse the zvedua dy. was communicated by Jesus to 
the disciples partially and provisionally. Luke ix. 55; John xx. 21, 22.— 
qv jxovoaté ov] The oblique form of speech is changed, as frequently also 
in the classics,* with the increase of animation into the direct form, Luke 
v. 41, and elsewhere, particularly with Luke.* Bengel, moreover, aptly 
says: “ Atque hic parallelismus ad arctissimum nexum pertinet utriusque 
jibri Lucae,’’—but not in so far as }v jxove. wou points back to Luke xxiv. 
49 as to an earlier utterance (the usual opinion), but in so far as Jesus 


1 Comp. Tob, xii. 19; 1 Kings viii. 8. had employed the acéive. This is gram- 


2 Herod. v. 15. 102; Xen. Anqod. vii. 3. 48; 
Lucian, Zuct. 7. 

3 Not as Luther (when He had assembled 
them), Grotius (“in unum recolligens qui 
dispersi fuerunt’’), and most interpreters, 
including even Kuinoe] and Olshausen (not 
Beza and de Wette), explain it, as if Luke 


matically incorrect ; 1t must then have been 
ovvadtgwr, or, With logical accuracy (as Luther 
felt), cvvadicas. 

4 Stallb. ad Protag. pp 822 C, 338 B, Kiihner, 
§ 850. 

® See Buttm. newt. G7. p. 830 (E. T. 885). 
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here, shortly before his ascension, gives the same intimation which was also 
given by Him on the ascension day (Luke xxiv. 49), directly before the 
ascent ; although according to the gospel the day of the resurrection coin- 
cides with that of the ascension (B, p. 6). 
considered as a reference to a former promise of the Spirit, not recorded by 
Luke. Comp. John xiv. 16 f., xv. 26.—On dxovew ri -twos, see Winer, p. 
A87 (E. T. 249). 

Ver. 5. Reminiscence of the declaration of the Baptist, Luke iii. 16 ; John 
i, 33. ‘‘For on you the baptism of the Spirit will now soon take place 
which John promised instead of his baptism of water.’’—Sarricbhceabe] tv 
ériyvow Kat tov wAodTov THS yopnyiasS onuaiver., Theophyl. ; Matt. iii. 11; 
Mark i. 8; Luke iii. 16; Acts xi. 16. Moreover, comp. on John i. 33.— 
ov wetd OAL. TavT, juép.] is not a transposition for od road pera Tavr. huép., 
but : not after many of these, now and, up to the setting in of the future 
event, still current, days.‘ The position of the negative is to be explained 
from the idea of contrast, not after many, but after few.? 

Ver. 6. Not qui convenerant (Vulgate, Luther, and others), as if what 
follows still belonged to the scene introduced in ver.4; but, as is evident 
from ovvaace., ver. 4, comp. with ver. 12, a new scene, at which the ascen- 
sion occurred (ver. 9). The word of promise spoken by our Lord as they 
were eating (vv. 4, 5), occasioned (uv odv) the apostles to come together, 
and in common to approach Him with, the question, etc. Hence: They, 
therefore, after they were come together, asked Him. Where this joint asking 
occurred, is evident from ver. 12.° To the év corresponds the dé in ver, 7. 
—év 76 xpévw x.7.4.] The disciples, acquainted with the O. T. promise, that 
in the age of the Messiah the fulness of the Holy Spirit would be poured 
out (Joel iii. 1, 2; Acts ii. 16 ff.), saw in ver. 5 an indirect intimation of 
the now impending erection of the Messianic kingdom; comp. also 
Schneckenburger, p. 169. In order, therefore, to obtain quite certain in- 
formation concerning this, their nearest and highest concern, they ask : 
“ Lord, if Thou at this time restorest the (fallen) kingdom to the people Israel?” 
The view of Lightfoot, that the words were spoken in indignation‘ simply 
introduces arbitrarily the point alleged.—e‘] unites the question to the 
train of thought of the questioner, and thus imparts to it the indirect 
character. See on Matt. xii. 10, and on Luke xiii. 23.—év 76 yp. TovTw] 
z.e. at this present time, which they think they might assume from ver. 4 f. 
—aroxa§icr,] See on Matt. xvii. 11. By their 76 "IopayA they betray 
that they have not yet ceased to be entangled in Jewish Messianic 
hopes, according to which the Messiah was destined for the people of 


Therefore 7v jKovc. pov is to be 


1 Comp. Winer, p. 152 (E. T. 201). 

2 See Kiihner, II. 628. On ravras, inserted 
petween odd. and nuep., comp. Xen. Anad. 
iv. 2. 6, v. 7. 20, vii. 8. 30; Dem. 90.11; Alc. 
1. 14. 

3 Concerning the time of the question, this 
expression ¢v To xpdvm TouTw gives so far in- 
formation that it must have occurred very 
soon after that meal mentioned in ver. 4, 80 


that no discussions intervened which would 
have diverted them from this definite inquiry 
as to the time, Therefore 1t was probably 
on the same day. ‘The rovr» is thus ex- 
plained, which sounds as a fresh echo of that 
OV META TOAA, TAUT. IL. 

4 “Ttane nunc regnum restitues Judaeis illis, 
qui te cruct afixerunt?” 
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Israel as such; comp. Luke xxiv. 21. An artificial explanation, on 
the other hand, is given in Hofmann, Schriftbew. II. 2, p. 647.—The cir- 
cumstance that, by the declaration of Jesus, ver. 4 f., their sensuous expec- 
tation was excited and drew forth such a rash question, is very easily ex- 
plained just after the resurrection, and need occasion no surprise before the 
reception of the Spirit itself; therefore we have not, with Baumgarten, 
to impute to the disciples the reflection that the communication of the 
Spirit would be the necessary internal ground for all the shaping of the 
future, according to which idea their question, deviating from the tenor 
of the promise, would be precisely a sign of their understanding. 

Ver. 7 f. Jesus refuses to answer the question of the disciples ; not indeed 
in respect of the matter itself involved, but in respect of the time inquired 
after, as not beseeming them (observe the empliatic ody tuov ); and on the 
contrary (4244) He turns their thoughts, and guides their interest to their 
future official equipment and destination, which alone they were now to 
lay to heart. Chrysostom aptly says : didacKddov roité gore uh d Bovrerat 6 
pants, dr?’ & ovpdéper pabetv, Sidackev.—ypdvovs 7 Katpobs] times or, in order 
to denote the idea still more definitely, seasons. kaipds is not equivalent to 
xp6vos, but denotes a definite marked off portion of time with the idea of jit- 
ness. On %#, which is not equivalent to «ai, comp. here Dem. Ol. 3: 
tiva yap Ypdvoy 7 Tiva Kalpdv Tob TapévToS eATtin Cyreite ;—MeTo év TH iia ekovoia] 
has established by means of His own plenitude of power. On év, comp. Matt. xxi. 
23.—The whole declaration (ver. 7) is a general proposition, the application of 
which to the question put by the disciples is left to them ; therefore only in re- 
spect of this application isan ad hance rem perficiendam to be mentally supplied 
with ero. Bengel, however, well observes: ‘‘ gravis descriptio reservati di- 
vini ;’’ and ‘‘ergo res ipsa firma est, alias nullum ejus rei tempus esset.’’ But 
this res ipsa was, in the view of Jesus, which, however, we have no right to put 
into the question of the disciples, in opposition to Hofmann,’ the restoration 
of the kingdom, not for the natural, but for the spiritual Israel, compre- 
hending also the believing Gentiles (Rom. iv. 9), for the “IcpajA tod Geos 
(Gal. vi. 16)'; ‘see Matt: vile 113) John) x, 16) 26) vitije42eit. ale 
and already Matt iii. 9 ;—dvvay éreAO rod dy. rv. éh’ buds] power, when 
the Holy Spirit has (shall have) come upon you.*—paptrpes] namely, of 
my teaching, actions, and life, what ye all have yourselves heard and seen, 
v. 21f., x. 39 ff. ; Luke xxiv. 48 ; John xv. 27.—év re ‘Iepovoad, . . . HS THS] 
denotes the sphere of the apostles’ work in its commencement and prog- 
ress, up to its most general diffusion; therefore ys y7s is not to be 
explained of the dand, but of the earth ; and, indeed, it is to be observed 
that Jesus delineates for the apostles their sphere ideally. Comp. xiii. 47; 
Isa. vill. 9; Rom. x. 18; Col. 1. 23; Mark xvi. 15. 

Ver. 9. Kai vedéAn| This kai annexes what occurred after the éxnpOn, He was 
taken up on high, not yet immediately into heaven. The cloud, which re- 
ceived Him into itself, from before their eyes, is the visible manifestation 


‘See Thom. Mag. p. 489 f.; Tittm. Synon. 2 Schrifibew. Il. 2, p. 647. 
N. T. p. 41. 3 Winer, p. 119 (E. T. 156). 
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of the presence of God, who takes to Himself His Son into the glory of 
heaven. Comp. on Luke i. 35; Matt. xvii. 5. Chrysostom calls this 
cloud 70 dyna to Gaovdrxdv,— Concerning the ascension itself, which was cer- 
tainly bodily, but the occurrence of which has clothed itself with Luke in the 
traditionary form of an external visible event (according to Dan. vii. 13; 
comp. Matt. xxiv. 30, xxvi. 64.’ The representation of the scene betrays a 
more developed tradition than in the Gospel, but not a special design (Schnec- 
kenburger : sanction of the foregoing promise and intimation ; Baumgarten : 
that the exalted Christ was to appear as the acting subject properly speaking 
in the further course of the Book of Acts). Nothing of this kind is in- 
dicated. 

Vv. 10, 11. ’Arevifovres joav] expresses continuance: they were in fixed 
gazing. To this (ot to zopevou. avr.) eis rdv obpavdy belongs.? Strangely 
erroneous is the view of Lange, Apost. Zeitalt. Il. p. 12: that 6s is not 
temporal, but as 77: ‘“‘they wished to fix the blue (%) heaven, which one 
cannot fix.’’ — ropevouévov aitod] whilst He, enveloped by the cloud, was 
departing (into heaven). — xai idov] as in Luke vii. 12, Acts x. 17; not as an 
anacoluthon, but: behold also there /*—The men are characterized as in- 
habitants of the heavenly world,* angels, who are therefore clothed in white. 
See on Jobn xx. 12. — of kai eixov] who (not only stood, but) also said : comp. 
ver. 3. —7i éo7qKaTe x.7.A.| The meaning is: ‘‘Remain now no longer sunk 
in aimless gazing after Him; for ye are not for ever separated from this 
Jesus,’ who will so come even as ye have seen Him go away into heaven.”’ 
— otroS] i.e. in the same manner come down from heaven in a cloud as He 
was borne up. Comp. Matt. xxiv. 30.—On the emphasis ovrws, ov tpdrov, 
comp. xxvil. 25 ; 2 Tim. 11. 8. 

Ver. 12. The ascension took place on the Mount of Oliwes, which is not 
only here, but also in Luke xix, 29, xxi. 37, called éAwov.° Its locality is 
indicated in Luke xxiy. 50, not differently from, but more exactly than in 
our passage (in opposition to de Wette and others) ; and accordingly there 
is no necessity for the undemonstrable hypothesis that the Sabbath-day’s 
journey is to be reckoned from Bethphage.° It is not the distance of the 
place of the ascension, but of the Mount of Olives, on which it occurred, that 
ismeant. Luke here supposes that more precisely defined locality as already 
known ; but if he had had any particular design’ in naming the Mount of 
Olives, he must have-said so, and could least of all presume that Theophilus 
would understand such a tacit prophetic allusion, especially as the Mount 
of Olives was already sufficiently known to him from the Gospel, xix. 29, 
xxi. 87, without any such latent reference. — caf@drov tyov dddv| having a 


1 See remark subjoined to Luke xxiv. 51. But if the tradition had meant ¢hese—and in 
2 Comp. iii. 4, vi. 15, vii. 55, xi. 6, xiii. 9; 2 that case it would certainly have named them 
Cor. iii. 7, 13. 7 otpayd might also have —Luke would hardly have left them unnamed. 
stood, Luke iy. 20, xxii. 56; Acts iii. 12, x. Comp. rather Luke xxiv. 4; Acts x. 30. 
4, xxiii. 1. See generally, Valck. Schol. p. 5 See on Luke xix. 29. 
309 ff. Comp. Polyb. vi. 11. 7. 6 Wieseler, Synop. p. 435. 
8 See Nagelsbach, 2. Mias, p. 164, ed. 3. 7 Baumgarten, p. 28 f.: that he wished to 


4 According to Ewald, we are to think on lead their thoughts to the future, according 
Moses and Elias, as at the transfiguration. to Ezek. xi. 23 ; Zech. xiv. 6. 
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Sabbath's way. The way is conceived as something which the mountain 
has, i.e. which is connected with it in reference to the neighbourhood of 
Jerusalem. Such is—and not with Wetstein and Kuinoel: éyewv pro améxew 
—the correct view also in the analogous passages in Kypke, II. p. 8. The 
more exact determination of 6 éo7vv éyyds ‘Iepovc. is here given; hence also 
the explanation of Alberti! and Kypke, that it expresses the extent of the 
mountain (Sadbati constans itinere), is contrary to the context, and the use 
of éyevv is to be referred to the general idea conjunctum quid cum quo esse.” 
— A 600s caBBarov, a journey permitted on the Sabbath,’ according to the tra- 
ditionary maxims, was of the length of 2000 cubits. See on Matt. xxiv. 
20. The different statements in Joseph. Anét. xx. 8. 6 (six stadia), and 
Bell. Jud. v. 2. 3 (five stadia), are to be considered as different estimates 
of the small distance. Bethany was fifteen stadia from Jerusalem,* hence 
the locality of the ascension is to be sought for beyond the ridge of the 
mountain on its eastern slope. 

Vv. 13, 14. EionAOov| not: into their place of meeting, as Beza and others 
hold, but, in accordance with what immediately precedes: into the city. 
The simple style of a continued narrative. — 1d v7epwor| my, the room 
directly under the flat roof, used for praying and for meetings.°® It is here 
to be conceived as in a private house, whose possessor was devoted to the 
gospel, and not with de Dieu, Lightfoot, Hammond, Schoettgen, and 
Krebs, as an upper room in the temple (on account of Luke xxiv. 53; see 
on that passage), because, considering the hatred of the hierarchy, the 
temple could neither be desired by the followers of Jesus, nor permitted to 
them as a place for their special closed meetings. Perhaps it was the same 
room as in John xx. 19, 26.— od joav katau.| where, 2.e. 11 which they were 
wont to reside, which was the place of their common abode. The following 
6 te Ilérpos «.7.2, is a Supplementary more exact statement of the subject of 
dvésncav, According to Acts, it is expressly the Eleven only, who were 
present at the ascension. In the Gospel, xxiv. 33, comp. vv. 36, 44, 50, 
the disciples of Emmaus and others are not excluded ; but according to 
Mark xvi. 14, comp. vv. 15, 19, 20, it is likewise only the Eleven.—As to 
the list of the apostles, comp. on Matt. x. 24; Mark iii. 17, 18; Luke vi. 
14-16. — 6 (Awrys] the (formerly) zealot. See on Matt. x. 4. — "loddas 
‘Iaxw8ov] the relationship is arbitrarily defined as : brother of the (younger) 
James. It is: son of (un otherwise unknown) James. See on Luke vi. 
15 ; John xiv. 22; and Huther on Jude, Introd. § 1. Already the Syriac 
gives the correct rendering. — éuo$vuaddv] denotes no mere external being- 
together ; but, as Luther correctly renders it: unanimously.° — odv yovarsi] 


1 Ad Lue. xxiv. 18. 5 Hieros, Sotah, f. 24.2. See Lightfoot, p. 


2 Herm. ad Vig. p. 753. 

8’ According to Schneckenburger, in the 
Stud. u. Krit. 1855, p. 502, this statement 
presupposes that the ascension occurred on 
the Sabbath. But the inference is rash” and 
without any historical trace. 

*John xi, 16. See also Robinson, II. p. 
309 f. 


11. f., and Vitringa, Synag. p. 145, and con- 
cerning the word generally, which is very 
common with classical writers and nota com- 
pound, see Valckenaer, Schol. p. 817 f. ; Lo- 
beck, Elem. I. p. 452 f. 

§ Comp. Dem. Phil. TV. 14%: dmodvuaddy éx 
Muas yvwouns. So throughout in Acts and 
Rom. xv. 6. 
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along with women ; not: cum uxoribus (as Calvin holds) 3! they are partially 
known from the Gospels; Matt. xxvi. 56, 61; Luke viii. 2 ties Som Ml)? 
Mark xv, 40 f. —xai Map‘g] «ai, also, singles out, after the mention in gen- 
eral terms, an individual belonging to the class as worthy of special remark.? 
— adeAgois] The unbelief * of the four brothers-german (@) of the Lord was 
very probably overcome by His resurrection. Comp. on 1 Cor. xv. 7. Ob- 
serve that here, besides the eleven apostles, two other classes are specified as 
assembled along with them (ody . . . «ai civ), namely (a), women, including 
the mother of Jesus; and (}) the brethren of Jesus. Among the latter, 
therefore, none of those eleven can be included. This, in opposition to 
Lange, Hengstenberg, and older commentators. Comp. on John vii. 3. 

Ver. 15. ’Ev rais jép. rav7.] between the ascension and feast of Pente- 
cost. — Ilézpos] even now asserting his position of primacy in the apostolic 
circle, already apparent in the Gospels, and promised to him by Jesus 
Himself. — 7év ad<29¢dv (see the critical notes) denotes, as very often in the 
Book of Acts and the Epistles, the Christians according to their brotherly 
fellowship ; hence here (see the following parenthesis) both the apostles 
and the disciples of Jesus in the wider sense. — dvoydr.| of persons, who are 
numbered.*—There is no contradiction between the number 120 and the 
500 brethren in 1 Cor. xv. 6 (in opposition to Baur and Zeller, who suppose 
the number to have been invented in accordance with that of the apostles : 
12 X 10), as the appearance of Jesus in 1 Cor. J. ¢., apart from the fact that 
it may have taken place in Galilee, was earlier, when many foreign believers, 
pilgrims to the feast, might have been present in Jerusalem, who had now 
left.° — éxi 76 aité] locally united.° 

Vy. 16, 17. “Avdpes adeAgoi is more honourable and solemn than the 
simple familiar ddeAgoi.1— de] It could not but be an especial object 
with Peter to lay the foundation for his judgment, by urging that the de- 
struction of Judas took place not accidentally, but necessarily according to 
the counsel of God. — tiv ypagqy taitny] this which stands written—comp. on 
viii. 35—is not, with Wolf and Eckermann, to be referred to Ps. xli. 10 (John 
xiii. 18, xviii. 3), because otherwise that passage must have been adduced ; 
but to the passages contained in ver. 20, which Peter has already in view, 
but which he only introduces—after the remarks which the vivid thoughts 
crowding on him as he names Judas suggest—at ver. 20 in connection with 
what was said immediately before. — é7« xarmp,| 671 is equivalent to els éxeivo, 
ére (Mark xvi. 14; John ii. 18, ix. 17; 2 Cor. i. 18, a/.). If Judas had not 
possessed the apostolic office, the ypa¢7 referred to, which predicted the very 


1 See also Calovius and others, not uninter- 
ested in opposing celibacy. 

2 See Fritzsche, ad Mare. p. 11. 

8 See on Matt. xii. 46, xiii. 55; Mark vi. 3; 
Jobn vii. 5. 

4Comp. Ewald, ad Apoc. 3. 4. The ex- 
pression is not good Greek, but formed after 
the Hebrew, Num. i. 2, 18, 20, iii. 40, 43. 

5 Comp. Wieseler, Synops. p. 434, and see 
on 1 Cor. xv. 6; also Lechler, apost. u. 


nachapost. Zeitalt. p. 275 f. ; Baumgarten, p, 
29 f. 

6 Comp. ii. 1, iii. 1; Luke xvii. 35; Matt. 
xxii. 834; 1 Cor. vii. 5, xi. 20, xiv. 28; Hist. 
Susann. 14; often also in thé LXX. and in 
Greek writers. See Raphel, Polyd., and 
Loesner. 

7 See ii. 29, 37, vii. 2, a2. Comp. Ken. Anad, 
i. 6.6: dv8pes pido. See generally Sturz, Lew. 
Xen, I. p. 288. 
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vacating of an apostolic post, would not have been fulfilled in his fate. This ful- 
filment occurred in his case, inasmuch as he was an apostle. — rdv KAqp. 775 dua. 
ravr.| the lot of this (presenting itself in us apostles) ministry, i.e. the apostolic 
office. Comp. Rom. xi. 13. 6 «Ajpos is primarily the lot, ver. 26, then that 
which is assigned by lot, and then generally what is assigned, the share ; just 
as in Greek writers.! Baumgarten gratuitously would understand it as an 
antitype of the share of the twelve tribes in the land of Canaan. The gen- 
itive is to be taken partitively—share in this ministry—as the idea of apostolic 
fellowship, in which each «Aypotxos has therefore his partial possession in the 
service, also occurs in the sequel (sve vv. 22, 26). — Aayxdvevv here not, as 
in Luke i. 9, with the partitive genitive, but, as is usual (2 Pet. i. 1), with 
the accusative of the object.2, The word is the usual term for obtaining by 
lot, as in Luke i. 9; it next signifies generally to obtain, and is especially 
used of the receiving of public magistracies.* So here in reference to 7. 
KAjp. T. Olax, tabr. ; in which case, however, an allusion to a Mierarchical 
constitution (Zeller) is excluded by the generality of the usws loguendi of 
the expressions, which, besides, might be suggested by the thought of the 
actual use of the lot which afterwards took place. 

Ver. 18. This person now acquired for himself a field for the wages of his 
iniquity—a rhetorical indication of the fact exactly known to the hearers : 
Sor the money which Judas had received for his treason, a place, a piece of land, 
was purchased, Matt. xxvii. 6-8. This rhetorical designation, purposely 
chosen on account of the covetousness of Judas,* clearly proves that ver. 18 
is part of the speech of Peter, and not, as Calvin, Heinrichs, Kuinoel, 
Olshausen, and others think, a remark inserted by Luke. With regard to 
the expression of the fact itself, Chrys. correctly remarks : 70cxdv rocei Tov 
Adyov kal AavOavevTas tiv aizlav radevtixyy obcay dxoxaddrrer. To go further, 
and to assume—what also the fragment of Papias in Cramer’s Cat. narrates 
—that the death of Judas took place in the field itself,® is not warranted by 
any indication in the purposely chosen form of representation. Others, 
such as Strauss, Zeller, de Wette, Ewald, have been induced by the direct 
literal tenor of the passage to assume a tradition deviating from Matthew, 
that Judas himself had actually purchased the field ; although it is im- 
probable in itself that Judas, on the days immediately following his treason, 
and under the pressure of its tragical event, should have made the purchase 
of a property, and should have chosen for this purchase the locality of 
Jerusalem, the arena of his shameful deed. — kat mpnvys yevdy., etc.] «ai is 
the simple and, annexing to the infamous deed its bloody reward. By 
mpnvis yevou.® «.7.A., the death of Judas is represented as a violent fall,’ and 
bursting. The particular circumstances are presupposed as well known, 


1 Comp. Acts viii. 21, xxvi. 18; Wisd. ii. 9, 5 Hofm. Weissag. u. Enf. Il. p. 184; Baumg. 
v. 5; Ecclus, xxv. 19. p. 31; Lange. 

2 See Bernhardy, p. 176 ; Ellendt, Lew. Soph. ® Which cannot be rendered swspensus 
IL. p. 2. (Vulgate, Erasmus, Luther, Castalio). 

3 Dem. 1806. 14; Plat. Gorg. p. 473 E. ‘apnvys, headlong: the opposite wtmrvos, 

4 Beza aptly remarks that the mode of ex- Hom. J. xi. 179, xxiv. 11. 


pression affirms ‘‘ non quid conatus sit Judas, 
sed consiliorum ipsius eventum.” 
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but are unknown to us. The usual mode of reconciliation with Matthew— 
that the rope, with which Judas hanged himself, broke, and that thus 
what is here related occurred—is an arbitrary attempt at harmonizing. 
Luke follows another tradition, of which it is not even certain whether it 
pointed to suicide (a). The twofold form of the tradition, and in Papias there 
occurs even a ¢hird,* does not render a tragical violent end of Judas unhis- 
torical in itself (Strauss, Zeller, and others), but only makes the manner 
of it uncertain. See, generally, on Matt. xxvii. 5.—éAdxnoe] he cracked, 
burst in the midst of his body—a rhetorically strong expression of bursting 
with a noise.” 

Ver. 19. Not even these words are to be considered, with the above 
mentioned expositors,* as an inserted remark of Luke, but as part of the 
speech of Peter. For all that they contain belongs essentially to the com- 
plete description of the curse of the action of Judas: éyévero forms with 
é2dxnce and éSexv$y, ver. 18, one continuously flowing representation, and 
‘Iepovc. is more suitable to rhetorical language than to that 
of simple narration. 
are two explanations inserted by Luke, the distinction between which and 
Peter’s own words might be trusted to the reader ; for it is self-evident 
(in opposition to Lange and older commentators) that Peter spoke not 
Greek but Aramaic. — yvudrov éyév.] namely, what is stated in ver. 18.— 
eote] so that, in consequence of the acquisition of that field and of this 
bloody death of Judas becoming thus generally known. According to our 
passage, the name “ field of blood’ (87 pM, comp. Matt. xxvii. 8) was 
occasioned by the fact that Judas, with whose wages of iniquity the 
field was acquired, perished in a manner so bloody—according to others, on 
the field itself (see on ver. 18). The passage in Matthew, lc, gives 
another and more probable reason for the name. But it is by no means 
improbable that the name soon after the death of Judas became assigned, 
first of all, in popular use, to the field purchased for the public destina- 
tion of being a ywpiov tvragjvar ;> hence Peter might even now quote this 
name in accordance with the design of his speech. — dséAexros] in the N. 
T. only in Acts, a mode of speaking, may express as well the more general 
idea of language, as the narrower one of dialect.* In both senses it is often 
used by Polybius, Plutarch, ete. In the older Greek it is colloquium." 
In all the passages of Acts it is dialect, and that, excepting at il. 6, 8, 
the Aramaic, although it has this meaning not in itself, but from its 
more precise definition by the context. 


yvooTov ... 
But 77 Wia duakéxtw adtdv* and totr’ gore yup. aip. 


1 See on Matt. xxvii. 5, and comp. Introd. 
sec. 1. 

2 Hom. 7. xiii. 616 ; Act. Thom. 37.—éfexv6y] 
Comp. Ael. Anim. iv. 52: ta omdAdyxva ebexeav. 

3 Also Schleierm. inl. p. 372. 

4 avtov : of the dwellers of Jerusalem (who 
rpoke the Avamic dialect), spoken from the 
standpoint of Luke and Theophilus, ‘‘ quorum 
alter Graece scriberet alter legeret,’? Erasmus. 

5 Aeschin. i, 99; Matt. xxviii. 7. 

6 Valckenaer well observes on the distinc- 


tion between thesetwo ideas : ‘‘ Habent omnes 
dialectt aliquid inter se commune; habent 
enim omnes «andem linguam matrem, sed 
dialectum efficit, quod habent singulac pe- 
culiare sibi.”” The Greeks also employ dwvy 
in both senses (see also Clem. Al. Strom. i. 
21, p. 404, Pott). 

7 Plat. Symp. p. 203 A. Theaet. p. 146 B, 
pronuntiatio (Dem. 982. 18), sermo (Arist. 
Poet. 22). 
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Ver. 20. T'ép] The tragic end of Judas was his withdrawal from the 
apostolic office, by which a new choice was now necessary. But both that 
withdrawal and this necessity are, as already indicated in ver. 16, to be 
demonstrated not as something accidental, but as divinely ordained.—The 
first passage is Ps. lxix. 26, freely quoted from memory, and with an 
intentional change of the plural (LXX. airov), because its historical ful- 
filment is represented kar’ ééoyjv in Judas. The second passage is Ps. cix. 
8, verbatim after the LXX. Both passages contain curses against enemies 
of the theocracy, as the antitype of whom Judas here appears. —The éravacs 
is not that ywpiov which had become desolate by the death of Judas (Chry- 
sostom, Oecumenius, and others; also Strauss, Hofmann, de Wette, 
Schneckenburger), but it corresponds to the parallel éxcxor7, and as the 
zwpiov is not to be considered as belonging to Judas (see on ver. 18), the 
meaning is: ‘‘ Let his farm, i.e. in the antitypical fulfilment of the saying 
in the Psalm, the apostolic office of Judas, become desolate, forsaken by 
its possessor, aid non-ewistent, i.e. let him be gone, who has his dwelling 
therein.’? —ziv éxicxor.] the oversight,’ the superintendence which he had 
to exercise, 77P9, in the sense of the tAjpwors : the apostolic office. Comp. 
1 Tim. iii. 1 (of the office of a bishop). 

Vv. 21, 22. Ovv] In consequence of these two prophecies, according to 
which the oflice of Judas had to be vacated, and its transference to another is 
necessary. — Tov ovveANdv7wv| dependent on éva,ver. 22: one of the men who 
have gone along with us,? who have taken part in our wanderings and journeys. 
Others: who have come together with us, assembled with us.* So Vulgate, 
Beza, de Wette, but never so in the N. T. See on Mark xiv. 53. — év ravri 
xpdrw, év @| all the time, when. — eioqiOe cai ejAdev] a current, but not a 
Greek, designation of constant intercourse. Deut. xxviii. 19; Ps. cxxi. 8; 
1 Sam, xxix. 6; 2 Chron. i. 10. Comp. John x. 9; Acts ix. 28. — é9’ juds] 
a brief expression for éo7A0. 26’ quds Kk. e208, ag’ ucv.* —apsdu. . . . “Iwdvvov 
is a parenthesis, and £05 775 7juépas is to be attached to ciohAbe . . . ’Inoovs, 
as Luke xxiii. 5. See on Matt. xx. 8. — @wS 7. tu. 75 .7.2.] 75 is not put by 
attraction for 7,—as the attraction of the dative, very rare even among the 
Greek writers,° is without example in the N. T.,—but is the genitive of 
the definition of time.* Hence also the expression having the preposition 
involved, ape 75 jwépas, ver. 2, comp, xxiv. 11. —pdpropa rHS dvaor, abrod] 
i.é, apostle, inasmuch as the apostles announce the resurrection of Jesus (1 
Cor. xv.), the historical foundation of the gospel, as eye-sitnesses, i.e. as 
persons who had themselves seen and conversed with the risen Jesus ; comp. 
ii. 82, and see on ver. 8.——rotrwy] is impressively removed to the end, 
pointing to those to be found among the persons present (of those there), 


1Lucian, D. D. xx. 8, frequently in the 5 See Kiihner, ad. Xen. Mem. II. 2. 4. 
LXX. and Apocr. . ®& Matthiae, § 377. 2; Winer, p. 155 (E. T. 

2 ix. 39, x. 23, al. ¢ Hom. J. x. 224. 204). So, too, in Ley. xxiii. 15; Bar. i. 19. 

3 Soph. 0. &. 572; Polyb. i. 78. 4. Comp. Tob. x. 1; Susann. 15° Hist. Bel and 


4See Valckenaer on the passage, and ad Drag. 3, 
Eurip. Phoen, 536; Winer, p. 580 (E. T. 780). 
Comp. also John i. 51, ~ 
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and emphatically comprehending them.'—Thus Peter indicates, as a 
requisite of the new apostle, that he must have associated with the 
apostles (juiv) during the whole of the ministry of Jesus, from the time when 
John was still baptizing (zd rod Barr. ’Iwavy.) until the ascension. That in 
this requirement, as Heinrichs and Kuinoel suppose, Peter had in view one 
of the Seventy disciples, is an arbitrary assumption. But it is evident that 
for the choice the apostles laid the entire stress on the capacity of historical 
testimony (comp. xX. 41), and justly so, in conformity with the positive contents 
of the faith which was to be preached, and as the element of the new di- 
vine life was to be diffused. On the special subject-matter of the testimony 
(77S avacr. aizvod) Bengel correctly remarks: ‘‘qui illud credidere, totam 
fidem suscepere.’’ How Peter himself testified, may be seen at 1 Pet. i. 3. 
Comp. Acts ii. 32, ili. 15, iv. 33, v. 32, x. 40. 

Ver. 23. ‘Eoryjcav] The subject is, as in vv. 24, 26, all those assembled. 
They had recognised in these two the conditions required by v. 21 f. ‘‘Ideo 
hic demum sors incipit, qua res gravis divinae decisioni committitur et im- 
mediata apostoli peragitur vocatio,’? Bengel. For this solemn act they are 
put forward.— lwond 7. xa2., Bapoasav| Concerning him nothing further is 
known. For he is not identical® with Joses Barnabas, iv. 86, against which 
opinion that very passage itself testifies ; from it have arisen the name ’Iworjv 
in B and Bapvagav in D (so Bornemann).* Barsabas is a patronymic (son of 
Saba) ; Justus is a Roman surname (yp), adopted according to the custom 
then usual, see Schoettgen.—Nor is anything historically certain as to 
Matthias.* 

Vv. 24, 25. Without doubt it was Peter, who prayed in the name of all 
present. The zpocevicu. is contemporaneous with elxov: praying they said. 
See on Eph. i. 9. — ktpee] (1), MIT. Comp. iv. 29. In opposition to the view 
of Bengel, Olshausen, and Baumgarten, that the prayer is directed to Jesus, 
—for which dy éfeAééw is appealed to, because Christ chooses His own mes- 
sengers,—xv. 7 is decisive, where the same Peter says expressly of God: 
2EeAélaro dia Tov otduaTds pov axotoar ta evn, etc., and then also calls God 
Kapd.oyvoorns (comp. = ‘pn, Jer. xvii. 10). By the decision of the lot the 
call to the apostleship was to take place, and the call is that of God, Gal. i. 
15. God is addressed as Kapdioyvior. because the object was to choose the 
intrinsically best qualified among the two, and this was a matter depending 
on the divine knowledge of the heart. The word itself is found neither in 
Greek writers nor in the LXX.—In Aafeiv zdv rérov (see the critical notes) 
the ministry is considered as a place, as a post which the person concerned 


1 Dissen, ad Dem. de cor. p. 225. 

2 And Luke relates this as faithfully and 
dispassionately as he does what is contained 
in x. 41. He would hardly have done so, if he 
had had the design imputed to him by Baur 
and his school, as such sayings of Peter did 
not at all suit the case of Paul. 

3In opposition to Heinrichs and others, 
also Ullmann in the Stud, u. Krit, 1828, p. 
3877 ff. 


4See also Mynster in the Stud. u. Krit. 
1829, p. 326 f. 

5 Traditional notices in Cave, Antig. ap. p. 
735 ff. According to Eus. i. 12. 1, Ite was one 
of the Seventy, Concerning the apocryphal 
Gospel under his name, already mentioned by 
Origen, see Fabric. Cod. apocr. N. T. p. 782 ff. 
Apocryphal Acta Andreae et Matihiae may 
be seen in Tischend. Act. apocr. p. 182 ff. 
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istoreceive. Comp. Ecclus. xii. 12. — xa? axoor0A45] designates more definite- 
ly the previous dcaxovias. There is thus here, among the many instances 
for the most part erroneously assumed, a real case of an év dd dvoiv.$A— 
ag’ 45 rapéBn] away from which Judas has passed over, to go to his own place. 
A solemn circumstantiality of description. Judas is vividly depicted, as he, 
forsaking his apostleship (a¢’ 7s), has passed from that position to go to hir 
own place. Comp. Ecclus. xxiii. 18: repafaivev ard r7i5 KAivns abtod. — ropevd. 
eis tr, tor. 7, idcov] denotes the end destined by God for the unworthy Judas 
as his own, to which he must come by his withdrawal from the apostolic 
office. But the meaning of 6 rors 6 idzos (the expression is purposely chosen 
as correlative to roy rémov 7. deax, etc.) is not to be decided from the linguis- 
tic use of rdér0S, as téx0S may denote any place, but entirely from the con- 
text. And this requires us to understand by it Gehenna, which is conceived 
as the place to which Judas, according to his individuality, belongs. As 
his treason was so frightful a crime, the hearers could be in no doubt as to 
the roro0$ idtos. This explanation is also required for the completeness and 
energy of the speech, and is itself confirmed by analogous rabbinical pas- 
sages.” Hence the explanations are to be rejected which refer réz. idvos to 
the habitation of Judas,* or to that ywpiov, where he had perished,* or to the 
*‘ societas, quam cum sacerdotibus ceterisque Jesu adversariis inierat”? (Hein- 
richs). Others (Hammond, Homberg, Heumann, Kypke, comp. already 
Oecumenius) refer ropevIjvar . . . idtov even to the successor of Judas, so that 
the rér, id:oS would be the apostleship destined for him. But such a con- 
struction would be involved (vopev§. would require again to be taken as an 
object of Aa@eiv), and after 2aBeiv . . . dxoorodAys tautological. The reading 
Sixatov, instead of idsov, in A hits the correct meaning. The contrast ap- 
pears in Clem. Cor. I. 5 as to Paul: els rév dycov téxov éxopetOn, and as to 
Peter: eS tov dpecAduevov tomov THS 56ENS.5 

Ver. 26. And they, namely, those assembled, gave for them (atrois, see the 
critical notes) lots —i.e. tablets, which were respectively inscribed with 
one of the two names of those proposed for election — namely into the 
vessel in which the lots were collected, Lev. xvi. 8. The expression 
édwxav is opposed to the idea of casting lots; comp. Luke xxiii. 34 and 
parallels, — érecev 6 KAijpoS| the lot, (3) giving the decision by its falling out, 
fell by the shaking of the vessel.*° — én? Ma70.] on Matthias, according to the 
figurative conception of the lot being shaken over both.’ — This decision by 
the Dela réyn § of the lot isan Old Testament practice,’ suitable for the time before 
the effusion of the Spirit, but not recurring afterwards, and therefore not to 
be justified in the Christian congregational life by our passage. — ovyxareyng. 


1 See Fritzsche, ad Matth. p. 856 ; Niigelsb. 6 raddev, comp. Hom. ZZ, iii. 316, 324, vii. 
z. Ilias, p. 361, ed. 3. 181, Od. xi. 206, ad. 

2See in Lightfoot, eg. Baal Turim, on 7 Hom. Od. xiv. 209 ; Ps. xxii. 19, ad. Comp. 
Num, xxiv. 25: “Balaam ivit in locum suum, LXX. Ezek. xxiv. 6; Johni. 7. 


7.e. in Gehennam.”’ 8 Plat. Legg. vi. 759 C; comp. Prov. xvi. 33. 
3 Keuchen, Moldenhauer, Krebs, Bolten. ®° Num, xxvi. 52 ff. ; Josh. vii. 14; 1 Sam. x. 
‘Elsner, Zeller, Lange, Baumgarten, and 20; 1 Chron. xxiy. 5, xxy. §; Proy. xvi. 83; 

others. comp. also Luke i, 9. 


* Comp, Polyc. Phil. 9; Ignat. Magn. 5. 
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gerd T. évd. dx. | he was numbered along with the eleven apostles, so that, in 
consequence of that decision by lot, he was declared by those assembled to 
be the ¢wel7th apostle. Bengel correctly adds the remark: ‘‘ Non dicuntur 
manus novo apostolo impositae, erat enim prorsus immediate constitutus.”’ 
It is otherwise at vi. 6. —The view which doubts the historical character of 
the supplementary election at all (see especially Zeller), and assumes that 
Matthias was only elected at a later period after the gradual consolidation 
of the church, rests on presuppositions (it is thought that the event of 
Pentecost must have found the number of the apostles complete) which 
break down in presence of the naturalness of the occurrence, and of the 
artless simplicity of its description. 


Notes By AMERICAN EDITOR. 


(®) Name. V. 1. 


The name of the book is traditional and ancient, but not apostolic or 
appropriate. The work is certainly not a record of the acts of the apostles, as 
it says little of any of them except Peterand Paul. The word ‘‘ Acts” seems to 
be used in the sense of ‘‘ Memoirs.” Dr. Plumptre would call it Origines 
Ecclesie. The record is authentic and reliable, but makes no claims to com- 
pleteness. It is a history of beginnings only of the work of the church on 
earth, but a continuation of the work of Christ in her and for her. 


(F) ‘‘ Forty days.”’ V. 3. 


In this passage alone is the period between the resurrection and the 
ascension defined. Some assert that there is a discrepancy between the state- 
ment here given and the Gospel; they say according to the Gospel both 
events occurred on the same day. No such discrepancy really exists between 
the account which closes the Gospels and opens the Acts. The later account 
is more full and minute, and furnishes some incidents connected with the 
sublime event, and indicates the time when it occurred. Surely no candid 
reader of the Gospel narratives can for a moment suppose that all which is 
recorded of the life of our Lord on earth after his resurrection transpired in 
one day. Moreover, if he ascended on the same day he rose from the sep- 
ulchre, it must have been very late at night, which seems at variance with the 
entire record. Our author supposes an interval between the two grand events, 
but suggests that during that interval, or rather from the time between the 
writing of the two treatises by Luke, a period probably of not more than 
five years, a tradition ‘‘ was formed, or at least acquired currency, concern- 
ing the forty days and other incidents of the ascension.’’ See his Commentary 
on Luke xxiv. 50-5 ; and on Acts i. 3 and 9. 


lovyxarabypigecOar in this sense, thus 21 it signifies to condemn with. Frequently, 
equivalent to cvupydigecOa (xix. 19), is not and quite in the sense of cvyxaraynp. here, 
elsewhere found; D actually has cvvewndicOn  ovycarapOnetcOo0r is found. S* has only 
as the result of a correct explanation. The xareWmdbic6n. So also Constitt. ap. vi. 12. 1. 
word is, altogether, very rare; in Plut. Them. 
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But no such supposed ‘more developed tradition’ is required to harmonize the 
record, or to vindicate the veracity of the historian. The later account does 
not contradict, but only supplements the earlier. 

‘‘Luke alone, in his Gospel and in the Acts, has given us a detailed view 
of the scene, which is indicated by Paul, 1 Cor. xv. 7, and assumed throughout 
the whole N, T. Interpreters like Meyer think themselves obliged to limit 
the ascension of Jesus to a purely spiritual elevation, and to admit no external 
visible in which this elevation was manifested.”’ 

“The reality of such a fact as that related by Luke in his account of the as- 
cension is indubitable, both from the standpoint of faith in the resurrection, 
and from the standpoint of faith in general. The ascension is a postulate of 
faith.” (Godet.) 

The ascension was a necessary consequence of the resurrection ; it was pre- 
dicted in the O. T.; it was prefigured by the translation of Enoch and of 
Elijah; it is recorded by two evangelists ; it is presupposed in the Gospel of 
John ; it is referred to asa fact and a foundation for doctrine in the Epistles ; 
Stephen, Paul, and John saw him in his ascended state ; so that the visible 
personal ascension of our Lord from the slope of Olivet into heayen is a doc- 
trine most surely believed and rejoiced in. 


(a) ‘‘ His brethren.” V. 14. 


The four brothers-german of our Lord, James, Joses, Simon, and Judas: 
these have generally been supposed to be the sons of Mary, the sister 
of the mother of Jesus, and therefore only his cousins. For this supposi- 
tion we find no authority in Scripture. James, the son of Alpheus, one of 
the twelve, is clearly a different personfrom ‘‘James, the Lord’s brother.” 
Three Jameses are mentioned in the Gospels — James, the son of Zebedee, 
brother of John, one of the twelve ;—James, the son of Alpheus, brother of 
Judas, one of the twelve ;—and James, the son of Joseph, brother of our Lord, 
but not one of the twelve. The story of the immaculate conception and per- 
petual virginity of Mary has not the slightest foundation in the Bible, and 
the common and natural meaning of the terms used in Matt. xiii. 55, 56, 
Mark vi. 3, Gal i. 19, and Ps. lxix. 8, implies that his brothers were the sons 
of his mother. That those called his brethren were different persons from 
the son of Alpheus and his brothers is manifest, because after the twelve were 
chosen and named by Jesus, ‘‘ his brethren’’ did not believe in him. In this 
passage they are mentioned as distinct from, and not of the eleven apostles. 
An interesting and satisfactory discussion of this question may be found 
in a small volume, by Rey. Chauncey W. Fitch, D.D. 


(a) Fate of Judas. V. 18. 


There is a difference but no contradiction in the accounts given by Matthew 
and Luke. Matthew does not say what happened to the body of Judas after 
he hanged himself ; nor does Luke say what he did to himself ere he fell head- 
long and burst asunder in the midst. We have not the link to connect the act of 
suicide with what befell his body; but the two facts are in no sense at va- 
riance. 


‘‘ Matthew traces the traitor’s fall through all its human stages of remorse 


e 
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to his own self-inflicted penalty. Luke (Peter) portrays not the act of Judas 
in the frenzy of desperation, but the act of God in righteous retribution.’’ 

‘The two accounts are (not as Meyer the result of different traditions, but) 
companion pictures by inspired artists equally and perfectly informed. 
Whereof, in strict suitability to their several designs, one reveals the human 
side of the tragedy, and the other the divine.’’ 

‘* Matthew wrote as a historian for a wide circle of readers, many of whom 
had no previous knowledge of the case ; he therefore states the main fact, and, 
according to his custom, passes over the minute details. Peter orally address- 
ing those who knew the facts as fully as himself, and less than six weeks after 
their occurrence, and upon the very spot, assumes the main fact as already 
known, and naturally dwells upon those very circumstances which the Evan- 
gelist many years later no less wisely and naturally leaves out altogether. 
However this may seem to others, there is scarcely an American or English 
jury that would scruple to receive these two accounts as perfectly consistent.” 
(Alexander. 


(1) ‘* Thou, Lord.’ YV. 24. 


Whether this prayer was addressed to Christ or to God the Father has 
been disputed. We agree with those who consider Christ as here addressed. 
The word Kvgios, when used absolutely in the N. T., generally refers to 
Christ ;—Jesus is called Kigcos in verse 21 ;—all the other apostles were 
selected by him, as was afterwards Paul. The first Christians were in the 
habit of praying to Christ. Peter on a former occasion in addressing Jesus 
said, ‘‘Lord, thou knowest all things ; thou knowest that I love thee.” 


(5) “ The lot.”* YV. 26. 


Under the Theocracy the lot was used for various purposes; for the 
division of the land—for decision in certain criminal cases—for the selec- 
tion of troops in military enterprises—and for the appointment to important 
offices. The only instance under the new dispensation is this case of Mat- 
thias. The Roman soldiers gambling at the cross for the robe of Jesus is an 
illustration of the practice, but no sanction for it. From the sanction of O. T. 
and this example of the apostles many argue in favor of the admissibility of 
the practice. Calvin, in his Com. on this text, says: ‘‘Those men who think 
it to be wickedness to cast lots at all, offend partly through ignorance, and 
partly they understand not the force of this word. There is nothing which 
men do not corrupt with their boldness and vanities, whereby it has come to 

"pass that they have brought lots into great abuse and superstition. For that 
divination or conjecture which is made by lots is altogether devilish.” 
Though the custom has been corrupted and depraved, he holds it to be lawful 
and Christian. Others have called in question the propriety of this election of 
Matthias, and argue with no little plausibility that Matthias was not the di- 
vinely appointed successor of Judas, but Paul, who was soon after specially 
chosen and commissioned by Christ himself to the apostleship. But Matthias 
was reckoned one of the twelve (Acts vi. 2). Inasmuch as we have no instance 
of casting lots after the Spirit was given to the church, the practice now, in 
our judgment, is more than questionable. 


40 CHAP. Il., 1-3. 


CHAPTER IL. 


Ver. 1. dravtes 6uoOvuaddv] Lachm., and Tisch. read ravres dod, after A B O* 
8, min, Vulg. Correctly : the duofvuaddv, so very frequent in the Acts, unin- 
tentionally supplanted the duod found elsewhere in the N. T. only in John ; 
navres, Which is wanting in &*, critically goes along with the reading duod. — 
Ver. 2. xa0juevor] Lachm. Tisch. Born. read xaleCouevor, according to C D. 
The Recepta (comp. on xx. 9) is more usual in the N. T., and was accordingly 
inserted. — Ver. 3. dce/] is wanting only in S*. — éxdQicev] Born., following 
D* &*, Syr. utr. Arr. Copt. Ath. Did. Cyr., reads éxdQ:cavy, A correction occa- 
sioned by yAdoca. — Ver. 7. After éficravro 03 Elz. has révres, which Lachm. 
Scholz, Tisch. Born. have erased, following B D, min. and several vss. and 
Fathers. From ver. 12. — pos aAAjAovs] is wanting in ABC, 26, Copt. Sahid. 
Aeth. Vulg. Theodoret. Deleted by Lachm. and Tisch. It was, as self-evident, 
easily passed over. Its genuineness is supported by the reading mpos ad?niovs, 
ver. 12, instead of dAA05 zpos aAAov, which is found in 4, 14, al., Aeth. Vulg. 
Chrys. Theophyl., and has manifestly arisen from this passage. — Ver. 12. ri dv 
Oéhoe TodTo elvac] Lachm. Born. read zi OéAe1 Todro eiva, following A B C D, min. 
Chrys. : A has 6éAec after votro. But after Aéyew the direct expression was 
most familiar to the transcribers (comp. ver. 7). — Ver, 13. diayAevafovtes] Elz. 
reads yAevdlovres, against preponderating testimony. — Ver. 16. "Iw7A] Tisch. 
and Born. have deleted this word on too weak authority ; it is wanting among 
the codd. only in D.— Ver. 17. évurviors] Elz. reads évyrma, against decisive 
codd, From LXX. Joel iii. 1, — Ver. 22. airo/] Elz. reads xa? aizoi. But Lachm. 
and Tisch. have correctly deleted xa/, in accordance with A B C* D EX, min, 
and several vss. and Fathers. x«a/, both after «206s and before airoi, was very 
familiar to the transcribers.— Ver. 23. After é«dorov Elz. and Scholz read 
AaBovres, Which is wanting in A B C N*, min. and several vss. and Fathers. An 
addition to develope the construction. — Instead of yerpév, Lachm. Tisch, Born. 
have ye.pds, following A B C D8, min. Syr. p. Aeth. Ath. Cyr. And justly, as 
xelpov was evidently inserted for the sake of the following avénwv.— Ver. 24. 
Gavatov] D, Syr. Erp. Copt. Vulg. and several Fathers read ddov. So Born. 
From vy. 27, 31. — Ver. 27. ddov] Lachm. Born. and Tisch. read ddyv, which was 
already recommended by Griesb., in accordance with A BC D 8, min. Clem. 
Epiph. Theophyl. As in the LXX. Ps. xvi. 10, the reading is also different, A 
having gov and B ddnv ; the text here is to be decided merely by the prepon- 
derance of testimonies, which favours ddnv.— Ver. 30. Before xafica:, Elz. 
Scholz, Born. read 16 Kava odpxa avacthoew tov Xpiordév, which is wanting in 
‘A BC D** 8, min, and most vss. and several Fathers, has in other witnesses 
considerable variation, and, as already Mill correctly saw, is a marginal gloss 
inserted in the text. — Instead of rod Opdvov, Lachm. Born. Tisch. read rov Opdvor, 
according to ABCD, min. Kus. This important authority, as well as the 
circumstance that éxi with the genitive along with sa0ivey is very usual in the 
N. T. (comp. Luke xxii, 20; Acts xii, 21, xxv. 6, 17; Matt, xix. 28, xxiii. 2, 
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xxv. 31), decides for the accusative. —Ver. 31. xatedei667] AB CDE 8, min. 
and several Fathers read éyxareAe(¢7. Recommended by Griesb., and adopted 
by Lachm. Tisch. Born. From ver. 27. Therefore not only is ddyv (instead 
of gdov) read by Tisch., but also after «aredeigy there is read by Elz. 7 poyy 
atrov, for the omission of which the authorities decide. — otre . . . obre is ac- 
cording to important testimony to be received, with Lachm. Tisch, Born., 
instead of ob . . . oddé, as the reading given in the text appears likewise to 
have been formed from ver. 27. — Ver. 33. dues] Elz. Scholz have viv tyeis. 
But, according to A B C* D 8, min. and many vss. and Fathers, Lachm. Born. 
Tisch. have erased vév, which is an addition by way of gloss. — Ver. 37. roujoouev] 
moujowuev 18 found in A C E.8, min. Fathers. But the deliberative subjunctive 
was the more usual. Comp. on iv. 16.—Ver. 38. é¢7] is, with Lachm. and 
Tisch., to be erased, as it is entirely wanting in B min. Vulg. ms. Aug, and 
other witnesses read oyciv, which they have partly after peravojo. (A C8, 15, 
al.), partly airots (D). A supplementary addition. — Ver. 40. drexapripato] Elz. 
Scholz read deuantipero, against decisive testimony. A form modelled after 
the following imperfect. — Ver. 41. After odv, Elz. Scholz read dopévws, which 
Lachm. and Tisch. have deleted, in accordance with far preponderating testi- 
mony. A strengthening addition. — Ver. 42. «ai before 77 xAdce: is rejected by 
decisive testimony (erased by Lachm. Tisch. Born.). — Ver. 43. éyéveto] Lachm. 
Tisch. Born. read éyivero, according to A B C D 8, min. Vulg. Copt. Syr. utr. 
This considerable attestation prevents us from assuming a formation resem- 
bling what follows ; on the contrary, éyévero has been inserted as the more 
usual form. — Ver. 47. T7 éxxAyjcia] is wanting in A B C &, Copt. Sahid. Aeth. 
Arm. Vuig. Cyr. Deleted by Lachm., after Mill and Bengel. It was omitted 
for the sake of conformity to ver. 41, because éz? 76 atrd, iii. 1, was considered 
as still belonging to ii. 47, and therefore iii. 1 began with Iletpds dé (so 
Lachm.), 


Ver. 1.1 When the day of Pentecost became full, i.e., when the day of Pen- 
tecost had come, on the day of Pentecost. The day is, according to the He- 
brew mode,” conceived as a measure to be filled up ;* so long as the day had 
not yet arrived, but still belonged to the future, the measure was not yet 
filled, but empty. But as soon as it appeared, the fulfilment, the making 
the day full, the cvur/jpoots* therewith occurred ; by which, without figure, 
is meant the realization of the day which had not hitherto become a reality. 
The expression itself, which concerns the definite individual day, is at va- 
riance with the view of Olshausen and Baumgarten, who would have the 
time from Haster to be regarded as becoming full. Quite without warrant, 
Hitzig ® would place the occurrence not at Pentecost at all. See, in oppo- 
sition to this, Schneckenb. p. 198 f. —# wevtycoory] 1s indeed originally to 
be referred to the jucpe understood ; but this supplementary noun bad en- 
tirely fallen into disuse, and the word had become quite an independent 
substantive.® mevryxoot7 also occurs in Tob. ii. 1, quite apart from its nu- 


‘Concerning the Pentecostal occurrence, and many similar passages in the N. T. and in 
see van Hengel, de gave der talen, Pinkster- the Apocrypha. 
studie, Leid. 1864. 4 Comp. 3 Esdr. i 58; Dan. ix. 2. 

2 See Gesen. Tes. 8.0. nbn. 5 Ostern und Pfingst, p. 39 f. 

3 Comp. also ix. 23; Luke ii. 6, xxii. 9, 51, ® Comp. 2 Macc. xii, 32. 
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meral signification, and év ry mevtnKoory éoptp is there : on the Pentecost-feast.* 
The feast of Pentecost, 0 Myav, Deut. xvi. 9, 10 (ayia érrd éBdouador, 
Tob. J.c.), was one of the three great festivals, appointed as the feast 
of the grain-harvest (Ex. xxiii. 16; Num, XXvill. 26), and subsequently, al- 
though we find no mention of this in Philo and Josephus,’ regarded also 
as the celebration of the giving of the law from Sinai, falling (Ex. xix. 1) 
in the third month.* Jt was restricted to one day, and celebrated on the 
fiftieth day after the first day of the Passover (Lev. xxiii. 15, 16); so that 
the second paschal day, 7.¢. the 16th of Nisan, the day of the sheaf offer- 
ing, is to be reckoned as the first of these fifty days.* Now, as in that 
year the Passover occurred on the evening of Friday (see on John xviii. 
28), and consequently this Friday, the day of the death of Jesus, was the 
14th of Nisan, Saturday the 15th, and Sunday the 16th, the tradition of 
the ancient church has very correctly placed the first Christian Pentecost 
on the Sunday.’ Therefore the custom—which, besides, cannot be shown 
to have existed at the time of Jesus—of the Haraites, who explained naw 
in Lev. xxiii. 15 not of the first day of the Passover, but of the Sabbath 
occurring in the paschal week, and thus held Pentecost always ona Sunday, ° 
is to be left entirely out of consideration (an opposition to Hitzig); and it 
is not to be assumed that the disciples might have celebrated with the 
Karaites both Passover and Pentecost.’ But still the question arises: 
Whether Luke himself concewed of that first Christian Pentecost as a Saturday 
or a Sunday ? Ashe, following with Matthew and Mark the Galilean tradi- 
tion, makes the Passover occur already on Thursday evening, and be par- 
taken of by Jesus Himself, and accordingly makes the Friday of the cru- 
cifixion the 15th of Nisan ; so he must necessarily—but just as erroneously 
—have conceived of this first mevrycoory asa Saturday,*® unless we should 
assume that he may have had no other conception of the day of Pentecost, 
than that which was in conformity with the Christian custom of the Sunday 
celebration of Pentecost ; which, indeed, does not correspond.with his ac- 
count of the day of Jesus’ death as the 15th Nisan, but shows the correct- 
ness of the Johannine tradition. — jjcav ruvres 6uod Ext 70 abrd] Concerning 
the text, see the critical remarks; concerning éa/ 7d ard, see on i. 15, 
These rdvres, all, were not merely the apostles, but all the followers of Jesus 
then in Jerusalem, partiy natives and partly strangers, including the apostles, 
For, first of all, it may certainly be presumed that on the day of Pentecost, 
and, moreover, at the hour of prayer (ver. 15), not the apostles alone, but, 
with them also the other “a$jrai—among whom there were, without doubt, 
many foreign pilgrims to the feast—were assembled. Moreover, in ver. 
14 the apostles are distinguished from the rest. Further, the zdvres, 


1 See Fritzsche in loc. primitiva et vera festorum ap. Hebr. ratione, 
2 Comp. Bauer in the Stud. u. Krit. 1843, p. Hal. 1852, who will have the fifty days reckoned 
680. fromthe dast paschal day; see Ewald, Jahrb. 
3 Danz in Meuschen, WV. 7. ex Lalm.ill.p. IV. p. 134 f. 
741; Buxt. Synag. p. 488. ® Ideler, II. p. 613; Wieseler, Synop. p. 349. 
4 See Lightfoot and Wetstein én loc. ; Ewald, 7 See also Vaihinger in Herzog’s Zncykl. XI. 
Alterth. p. 476 f. ; Keil, Archdol. § 83. p. 476 f. 


5 In opposition to the view of Hupfeld, de 8 Wiescler, Chronol. d. apost. Zeitalt.p. 19. 
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designedly added, by no means corresponds to the small number of the 
apostles (i. 26), especially as in the narrative immediately preceding men- 
tion was made of a much greater assembly (i. 15); it is, on the contrary, 
designed—because otherwise it would have been superfluous—to indicate 
a still greater completeness of the assembly, and therefore it may not be lim- 
ited even to the 120 persons alone. Lastly, it is clear also from the prophetic 
saying of Joel, adduced in ver. 16 ff., that the effusion of the Spirit was 
not on the apostles merely, but on all the new people of God, so that 
dravres (ver. 1) must be understood of all the followers of Jesus—of course, 
according to the latitude of the popular manner of expression. 

Ver. 2 describes what preceded the effusion of the Spirit as an audible 
onueiov—a sound occurring unexpectedly from heaven as of a violent wind borne 
along." The wonderful sound is, by the comparison (orep) with a violent 
wind, intended to be brought home to the conception of the reader, but 
not to be represented as an actual storm of wind (Eichhorn, Heinrichs), 
or gust (Ewald), or other natural phenomenon.?— ol«ov] is not arbitrarily 
and against N. T. usage to be limited to the 700m (Valckenaer), but is to 
be understood of a private house, and, indeed, most probably of the same 
house, which is already known from i. 13, 15 as the meeting-place of the 
disciples of Jesus. Whether it was the very house in which Jesus partook 
of the last supper (Mark xiv. 12 ff.), as Ewald conjectures, cannot be 
determined. If Luke had meant the temple, as, after the older com- 
mentators, Morus, Heinrichs, Olshausen, Baumgarten, also Wieseler, p. 18, 
and Lange, Apost. Zeitalt, II. p. 14, assume, he must have named it; the 
reader could not have guessed it. For (1) it is by no means necessary that 
we should think of the assembly on the first day of Pentecost and at the 
time of prayer just as in the temple. On the contrary, ver. 1 describes the 
circle of those met together as closed and in a manner separatist ; hence a 
place in the temple could neither be wished for by them nor granted to 
them. Nor is the opinion, that it was the temple, to be established from 
Luke xxiv. 53, where the mode of expression is popular. (2) The sup- 
position that they were assembled in the temple is not required by the 
great multitude of those that flocked together, ver. 6. The private house 
may have been in the neighbourhood of the temple; but not even 
this supposition is necessary, considering the miraculous character of the 
occurrence. (3) It is true that, according to Joseph. Antt. viii. 3. 2, the 
principal building of the temple had thirty halls built around it, which he 
calls oixovS ; but could Luke suppose Theophilus possessed of this special 
knowledge? ‘‘But,’’ it is said, (4) ‘‘the solemn inauguration of the 
church of Christ then presents itself with imposing effect in the sanctuary 
of the old covenant,’’ Olshausen ; “the new spiritual temple must have.. . 
proceeded from the envelope of the old temple,’”? Lange. But this locality 
would need first to be proved! If this inauguration did not take place in 


1 Comp. mvedpa Biowov, Arrian. Hep. Al. ii. marks: “Sonus venti vehementis, sed absque 
6. 3; Pausan. x. 17. 11. vento; sic etiam linguaeigneae, sed absque 


2 Comp. Neander, p. 14. Lightfoot aptly re- igne.’? Comp. Hom, Od. vi. 20. 
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the temple, with the same warrant there might be seen in this an equally 
imposing indication of the entire severance of the new theocracy from the 
old. Yet Luke has indicated neither the one nor the other idea, and it is 
not till ii. 44 that the visit to the temple emerges in his narrative.— 
Kaiser! infers from joav .. . éml to atrd, ver. 1, as well as from olxos, 
KaOnuevol, ob usfvovow, ver 15, etc., that this Christian private assembly, at the 
first feast of Pentecost, had for its object the celebration uf the Agapue.? An 
interpretation arbitrarily put into the words, The sacredness of the festival 
was in itself a sufficient reason for their assembling, especially considering 
the deeply excited state of feeling in which they were, and the promise 
which was given to the apostles for so near a realization. — ot joav xa eCoue- 
vot] where, that is, in which they were sitting. We have to conceive those 
assembled, ere yet the hour of prayer (ver. 15) had arrived (for in prayer 
they stood), sitting at the feet of the teachers. 

Ver, 8. After the audible cyuciov immediately follows the visible. Incor- 
rectly Luther: ‘‘ there were seen on them the tongues divided as if they were 
of fire.”?* The words mean: Z'here appeared to them, t.e. there were seen 
by them, tongues becoming distributed, fire-like, i.e. tongues which appeared like 
little flames of fire, and were distributed (ii. 45; Luke xxii. 17, xxili. 34) 
upon those present ; see the following éxd@ice «.7.2, They were thus ap- 
pearances of tongues, which were luminous, but did not burn: not really 
consisting of fire, but only écei rupés ; and not confluent into ene, but dis- 
tributing themselves severally on the assembled. As only stmilar to fire, 
they bore an analogy to electric phenomena ; their tongue-shape referred as a 
onueov to that miraculous Aadeiv which ensued immediately after, and the 
Jire-like form to the divine presence (comp. Ex. iii. 2), which was here 
operative in a manner so entirely peculiar. The whole phenomenon is to 
be understood as a miraculous operation of God manifesting Himself in the 
Spirit, by which, as by the preceding sound from heaven, the effusion of the 
Spirit was made known as divine, and His efticacy on the minds of those 
who were to receive Him was enhanced. A more special physiological 
definition of the ocneia, vv. 2, 3, is impossible. Lange,* fancifully supposes 
that the noise of the wind was a streaming of the heavenly powers from 
above, audible to the opened visionary sense, and that the tongues of fire 
were a disengaging cf the solar fire-power of the earth and its atmo- 
sphere (?). The attempts, also, to convert this appearance of fire-like 
tongues into an accidental electric natural occurrence (Paulus, Thiess, and 
others) are in vain ; for these flames, which make their appearance, during 
an accumulation of electric matter, on towers, masts, and even on men, 
present far too weak resemblances ; and besides, the room of a house, 
where the phenomenon exclusively occurred, was altogether unsuited for 
any such natural development. The representation of the text is mon- 
strously altered by Heinrichs: Fulgura cellam vere pervadebant, sed in 


1 Commentat. 1820, pp. 3-23; comp. didi, 3 Therefore the expression is not to be ex- 
Theol. Il. p. 41. plained from Isa. v. 24, for there WN pw is 

2 Comp. Augusti, Denkwtirdigkeiten aus der a representation of that which consumes. — 
chrtstl. Arch. IV. p. 124. 4 Apost. Zettalt. I. p. 19. 
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inusitatas imagines ea effinvit apostolorum commota mens; as also by Heu- 
mann: that they believed that they saw the fiery tongues merely in the 
estatic state ; and not less so by Eichhorn, who says that ‘they saw flames” 
signifies in rabbinical wsus loguendi: they were transported into eestatic 
excitement. The passages adduced by Eichhorn from Schoettgen contain 
no merely figurative modes of expression, but fancies of the later Rabbins 
to be understood literally in imitation of the phenomena at Sinai, —of 
which phenomena, we may add, a real historical analogue is to be 
recognised in our passage. — éxd.cé te] namely, not an indefinite subject, 
something,’ buv such a yAeoca woel rvpos. If Luke had written éxdQccav (see 
the critical remarks), the notion that one yAéoca sat upon each would not 
have been definitely expressed.* Oecumenius, Beza, Castalio, Schoettgen, 
Kuinoel, incorrectly take zip as the subject, since, in fact, there was no 
fire at all, but only something resembling fire ; 6c) svpés serves only for 
comparison, and consequently zip cannot be the subject of the continued 
narrative. Others, as Chrysostom, Theophylact, Luther, Calvin, Wolf, 
Bengel, Heinrichs e¢ al., consider the mvetyva cyov as subject. In that case 
it would have to be interpreted, with Fritzsche, Conject. I. p. 13: xaficavros 
2g’ éva éxactov aitas éxAjobncav dxavtes mvebuatos dyiov, and Matt. xvi. 18 
would be similar. Very harsh, seeing that the mvedya dyvov, in so far as it 
sat on the assembled, would appear as identical with its symbol, the fiery 
tongues ; but in so far as it jilled the assembled, as the zvetua itself, differ- 
ent from the symbol.—The ré joining on to the preceding (Lachm. reads «aé, 
following insufficient testimony) connects é«dOioe .7.A. with S¢0noav x.7.A, 
into an unity, so that the description divides itself into the three acts: 
OdOnoay K.7.4., erdgofnoar, «.7.A,, and #péavro «T.A., as is marked by the thrice 
recurring kai. 

Ver. 4. After this external phenomenon, there now ensued the internal 
filling of all who were assembled,’ without exception (érA. dravtes, comp. 
ver. 1), with the Holy Spirit, of which the immediate result was, that they, 
and, indeed, these same éravres (comp. iv. 31)—accordingly not excluding 
the apostles (in opposition to van Hengel)—jpSarto Aaieiv érépars yAwooats. 
Earlier cases of being filled with the Spirit * are related to the present as 
the momentary, partial, and typical, to the permanent, complete, and anti- 
typical, such as could only occur after the glorifying of Jesus ; see ver. 33 ; 
John xvi. 7, vii. 39. — #pfarro] brings into prominence the primus impetus 
of the act as its most remarkable element. — Aadeiv érépars yAdoous| For the 
sure determination of what Luke meant by this, it is decisive that érépacs 
yAéooas on the part of the speakers was, in point of fact, the same thing 
which the congregated Parthians, Medes, Elamites, etc., designated as 
Tals hpeTepars yAdooas (comp. ver. 8: 7A idia diarext@ huav). The érepar 
yaéooa (K) therefore are, according to the text, to be considered as abso- 
lutely nothing else than languages, which were different from the natwe 


1 Hildebrand, comp. Buttm. newt. Gr. p. aves, kal dwoorddwy dvtwv Exel, €l py Kal ot 

118 (KE. T. 134). &AXot merecxov. See also van Hengel, p. 54 ff. 
2 Comp. Winer, p. 481 (E. T. 648). 4Luke i. 41, 47; John xx. 22; comp. also 
$ Chrysostom well remarks: ov« ay elme Luke ix. 55. 
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language of the speakers. They, the Galileans, spoke, one Parthian, an- 
other Median, etc., consequently languages of another sort,’ i.e. foreign, 
1 Cor. xiv. 21; and these indeed—the point wherein precisely appeared 
the miraculous operation of the Spirit-—not acquired by study (yidcoas 
xavais, Mark xvi. 17), Accordingly the text itself determines the mean- 
ing of yAdocae as languages, not tongues, as van Hengel again assumes on 
the basis of ver. 3, where, however, the tongues have only the symbolic 
destination of a divine oneov?; and thereby excludes the various other 
explanations, and in particular those which start from the meaning verba 
obsoleta et poetica.? This remark holds good (1) of the interpretation of 
Herder,* that new modes of interpreting the ancient prophets were meant ; 
(2) against Heinrichs, who* founds on that assumed meaning of yAdocas 
his explanation of enthusiastic speaking in languages which were foreign 
indeed, different from the sacred language, but were the native languages 
of the speakers ; (3) against Bleek.* The latter explains yAdoca: as glosses, 
i.e. unusual, antiquated poetical and provincial expressions. According 
to him, we are not to think of a connected speaking in foreign languages, 
but of a speaking in expressions which were foreign to the language of 
common life, and in which there was an approximation to a highly poetical 
phraseology, yet so that these glosses were borrowed from different 
dialects and languages (therefore érépas). Against this explanation of the 
yAcooa, which is supported by Bleek with much erudition, the usus 
loqguendi is already decisive. For yAéooe in that sense is a grammatico- 
technical expression, or at least an expression borrowed from grammarians, 
which is only as such philologically beyond dispute.’ But this meaning 
is entirely unknown to ordinary linguistic usage, and particularly to that 
of the O. and N. T. How should Luke have hit upon the use of such a 
singular expression for a thing, which he could easily designate by words 
universally intelligible? How could he put this expression even into the 
mouths of the Parthians, Medes, Elamites, etc.? For juerépars yAdooars, ver. 
11, must be explained in a manner entirely corresponding to this. Further, 
there would result for juerépacs a wholly absurd meaning. juérepae yAdooat, 
forsooth, would be nothing else than glosses, obsolete expressions, which 
are peculiar only to the Parthians, or to the Medes, or to the Elamites, 
etc., just as the ’Arrisai yAdoou of Theodorus® are provincialisms of Attica, 
which were not current among the rest of the Greeks. Finally, it is fur- 
ther decisive against Bleek that, according to his explanation of yAécca 


1 Luke ix. 29; Mark xvi. 13 ; Gal. i. 6. 8; Pollux. ii. 4; Plut. Pyth. orac. 24; and see 


Giese, Aeol. Dial. p. 42 ff. 

4 Von ad. Gabe der Sprachen am ersten christl. 
Pyingstf., Riga, 1794. 

®* After A. G. Meyer, de charismate trav 


2 Van Iengel understands, according to ver. 
3, by €repae yA., ‘tongues of fire, which the 
believers in Jesus have obtained through their 
communion with the Holy Spirit.’ That is, 


‘fan open-hearted and loud speaking to the 
glorifying of God in Christ,’ such as had not 
been done before. Previously their tongues 
had been without fire. 


Galen, exeq. glossar. Hippocr. Prooem. ; 
Aristot. Avs poet. 21. 4 ff., 22.3 f.; Quinctil. i. 


yAwaoowr, etc., Hannov. 1797. 

° In the Stud. u. Krit. 1829, p. 33 f£., 1880, p. 
45 ff. 

7 See all the passages in Bleek, p. 33 ff., and 
already in A. G. Meyer, dc. ; Fritzsche, ad 
Mare. p. 741. 

© In Athen. xiv. p. 646 ¢, p. 1437, ed. Dindorf. 
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transferred also to 1 Cor. xii. 14, no sense is left for the singular term 
yAoooy Aareiv ; for yAdcoa could not denote genus locutionis glossematicum,' 
but simply a single gloss. As Bleek’s explanation falls to the ground, so 
must every other which takes yAdcca: in any other sense than languages, 
which it must mean according to vv. 6, 8, 11. This remark holds par- 
ticularly (4) against the understanding of the matter by van Hengel, 
according to whom the assembled followers of Jesus spoke with other 
tongues than those with which they formerly spoke, namely, in the excite- 
ment of a fiery inspiration, but still all of them in Aramaic, so that each 
of those who came together heard the language of his own ancestral wor- 
ship from the mouth of these Galileans, ver. 6. 

From what has been already said, and at the same time from the express 
contrast in which the list of nations (vv. 9-11) stands with the question 
ove dod mdvteS . . . Tadcdaior (ver, 7), it results beyond all doubt that Luke 
intended to narrate nothing else than this : the persons possessed by the Spirit 
began to speak in languages which were foreign to their nationality instead of 
their mother-tongue, namely, in the languages of other nations,® the knowledge 
and use of which were previously wanting to them, and were only now communi- 
cated in and with the xvetpa dyov.s The author of Mark xvi. 17 has correctly 
understood the expression of Luke, when, in reference to our narrative, he 
wrote xavais instead of érépas. The explanation of foreign languages has 
been since the days of Origen that of most of the Church Fathers and 
expositors ; but the monstrous extension of this view formerly prevalent, 
to the effect that the inspired received the gift of speaking all the lan- 
quages of the earth,* and that for the purpose of enabling them to proclaim 
the gospel to all nations, is unwarranted. ‘‘Poena linguarum dispersit 
homines : donum linguarum dispersos in unum populum collegit,’’ Grotius, 
Of this the text knows nothing; it leaves it, on the contrary, entirely 
undetermined whether, over and above the languages specially mentioned 
in vy. 9-11, any others were spoken. For the preaching of the gospel in 
the apostolic age this alleged gift of languages was partly wnnecessary, as 
the preachers needed only to be able to speak Hebrew and Greek,°® and 
partly too general, as among the assembled there were certainly very many 
who did not enter upon the vocation of teacher. And, on the other 
hand, such a gift would also have been premature, since Paul, the apostle 
of the Gentiles, would, above all, have needed it ; and yet in his case there 
is no trace of its subsequent reception, just as there is no evidence of his 
having preached in any other language than Hebrew and Greek (x). 

But how is the occurrence to be judged of historically? On this the 


1 Agévs yAwoonpariky, Dionys. Hal. de Thuc. 
4. 

2Comp., besides 1 Cor. xiv. 21, Ecclus. praef.: 
bray meraxO7 (the Hebrew) ets érépayv yAoooay 
(Leo, Tact. 4. 49: yAdooas biapédpots Aarety) 3 
also Aesch. Sept. 171: 16Acv Sopizrovov py mp0ba0" 
Etepopdvw orpato. Not different is Pind. Pyth. 
Ei. 43: aAAoTplavor yAdooats. 

3Comp. Storr, Opusc. II. p. 290 ff., III. p. 


27 ff. ; Milville, Obss. theol. exeg. de dono 
linguar. Basil. 1816. See also Schaff, Gesch. 
d. apost. K. p. 201 ff., ed. 2; Ch. F. Fritzsche, 
Nova opuse. p. 304 f. 

4 Augustin.: ‘‘coeperunt loqui linguis om- 
nium gentium.” 

6 Comp. Schneckenb. neutest. Zeitgesch. p» 
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following points are to be observed: (1) Since the sudden communi- 
cation of a facility of speaking foreign languages is neither logi- 
cally possible nor psychologically and morally conceivable, and since 
in the case of the apostles not the slightest indication of it is per- 
ceptible in their letters or otherwise (comp., on the contrary, xiv. 
11); since further, if it is to be assumed as having been only 
momentary, the impossibility is even increased, and since Peter him- 
self in his address makes not even the slightest allusion to the foreign 
languages,—the event, as Luke narrates it, cannot be presented in the 
actual form of its historical occurrence, whether we regard that Pentecostal 
assembly (without any indication to that effect in the text) as a representa- 
tion of the entire future Christian body (Baumgarten) or not. (2) The 
analogy of magnetism,’ is entirely foreign to the point, especially as those 
possessed by the Spirit were already speaking in foreign languages, when 
the Parthians, Medes, etc., came up, so that anything corresponding to the 
magnetic ‘‘rapport’’ is not conceivable. (8) If the event is alleged to 
have taken place, as it is narrated, with a view to the representation of an 
idea,® and that, indeed, only at the time and without leaving behind a per- 
manent facility of speaking languages, ‘‘in order to represent and to attest, 
in germ and symbol, the future gathering of the elect out of all nations, 
the consecration of their languages in the church, and again the holiness of 
the church in the use of these profane idioms, as also of what is natural 
generally,’’ * such a view is nothing clse than a gratuitously-imported sub- 
jective abstraction of fancy, which leaves the point of the impossibility and 
the non-historical character of the occurrence entirely unsettled, although 
it arbitrarily falls back upon the Babylonian confusion of tongues as its 
corresponding historical type. This remark also applies against Lange,* 
according to whose fanciful notion the original language of the inner life by 
which men’s minds are united has here reached its fairest manifestation. 
This Pentecostal language, he holds, still pervades the church as the 
language of the inmost life in God, as the language of the Bible, glorified 
by the gospel, and as the leaven of all Janguages, which effects their re- 
generation into the language of the Spirit. (4) Nevertheless, the state of 
the fact can in nowise be reduced to a speaking of the persons assembled 
in their mother-tongucs, so that the speakers would have been no native 
Galileans ;° along with which David Schulz® explains érépacs yAdooats even 
of other kinds of singing praise, which found utterance in the provincial 
dialects contrary to their custom and ability at other times. Thus the very 
essence of the narrative, the miraculous nature of the phenomenon, is swept 
away, and there is not even left matter of surprise fitted to give sufficient 


1 Adduced especially by Olshausen, and by 4 Apost. Zeitalt. 11. p. 22 ff. 
Baeumlein in the Wiirtemb. Stud. V1. 2, p. 118. 5 Paulus, Eichhorn, Schulthess, de cha- 
2Comp. Augustine, serm. 9: Loquebatur  rismatidb. sp. s., Lips. 1818, Kuinoel, Heinrichs, 
enim tunc unus homo omnibus linguis, quia Fritzsche, Schrader, and others. 
locutura erat unitas ecclesiae in omnibus ° d. Geistesgaben d ersten Christen, Breslau, 
linguis. 1836. 
3 Rossteuscher, Gabe der Sprachen, Marb. 
1850, p. 97. 
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occasion for the astonishment and its expressions, if we do not, with 
Thiess, resort even to the hypothesis that the speakers had only used the 
Aramaic dialects instead of the Galilean. Every resolution of the matter 
into a speaking of native languages is directly against the nature and the 
words of the narrative, and therefore unwarranted. (5) Equally unwar- 
ranted, moreover, is the conversion, utterly in the face of the narrative, of 
the miracle of tongues into a miracle of hearing, so that those assembled did 
not, indeed, speak in any foreign tongue, but the foreigners listening 
believed that they heard their own native languages. Sce against this 
view, Castalio im Joc., and Beza on x. 46. This opinion—which Billroth on 
1 Cor. strangely outbids by his fancy of a primeval language which had 
been spoken—is already represented by Gregory of Nazianzus, Orat. 44, as 
allowable by the punctuation of ii. 6; is found thereafter in the Pseudo- 
Cyprian (Arnold), in the appendix to the Opp. Cypr. p. 60, ed. Brem. (p. 
475, ed. Basil. 1530), in Beda, Erasmus, and others ; and has recently been 
advocated especially by Schneckenburger ;‘ legend also presents later 
analogous phenomena—in the life of Francis Xavier and others. (6) The 
miraculous gift of languages remains the centre of the entire narrative,” 
and may in nowise be put aside or placed in the background, if the 
state of the fact is to be derived entirely from this narrative. If we 
further compare x. 46, 47, the xa#0s kai 7jjeis in that passage shows that the 
Aakeiv yAoooacs, which there occurred at the descent of the Spirit on those 
assembled, cannot have been anything essentially different from the event 
in Actsii. A corresponding judgment must in that case be formed as to xix. 
6. But we have to take our views of what the yAwcoas Aareiv really was, 
not from our passage, but from the older and absolutely authentic account 
of Paul in i Cor. xii. 14: according to which it (see comm. on 1 Cor. xii. 
10) was a speaking in the form of prayer—which took place in the highest 
ecstasy, and required an interpretation for its* uuderstanding—and not a 
speaking in foreign languages. The occurrence in Acts ii. is therefore to 
be recognised, according to its historical import, as the phenomenon of the 
glossolalia (not as a higher stage of it, in which the foreign languages super- 
vened, Olshausen), which emerged for the jirst time in the Christian church, 
and that immediately on the effusion of the Spirit at Pentecost,—-a phe- 
nomenon which, in the sphere of the marvellous to which it belongs, was 
elaborated and embellished by legend into a speaking in foreign languages, 
and accordingly into an occurrence quite unique, not indeed as to sub- 
stance, but as to mode,’ and far surpassing the subsequently frequent and 
well-known glossolalia, having in fact no parallel in the further history of 
the church. How this transformation—the supposition of which is by 


1 Beitr. p. 84; comp. ub. den Zweck d. 4 The conclusion of Wieseler (Stud. u. Krit. 
Apostelgesch. p. 202 ff; Svenson also, in the 1869, p. 118), that Luke, who, as a companion 
Zeitschr. f. Luth. Th. u. K. 1859, p. 1 fhe, of Paul, must have been well acquainted with 
arrives at the result of a miracle of hearing. the glossolalia, could not have represented it 

2 See Ch. F. Fritzsche, nova opuse. p. 309 ff.; as a speaking in foreign languages, is incor- 
Zeller, p. 104 ff.; Hilgenf. d. Glossolalie, p. rect. Luke, in fact, conceives and describes 
87 ff. the Pentecostal miracle nof as the glossolalia, 

3 Comp. Hilgenfeld, p. 146. which was certainly well known to him, as it 
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no means to be treated with suspicion as the dogmatic caprice of unbelief 
(in opposition to Rossteuscher, p. 125) — took place, cannot be ascertained. 
But the supposition very naturally suggests itself, that among the persons 
possessed by the Spirit, who were for the most part Galileans (in the elabo- 
rated legeud ; all of them Galileans), there were also some foreigners, and 
that among these very naturally the utterances of the Spirit in the glossola- 
lia found vent in expressions of their different national languages, and not 
in the Aramaic dialect, which was to them by nature a foreign language, and 
therefore not natural or suitable for the outburst of inspired ecstasy. If 
this first glossolalia actually took place in different languages, we can ex- 
plain how the legend gradually gave to the occurrence the form which it 
has in Luke, even with the list of nations, which specifies more particular- 
ly the languages spoken. That a symbolical view of the phenomenon has 
occasioned the formation of the legend, namely, the idea of doing away 
with the diversity of languages which arose, Gen. xi., by way of punish- 
ment, according to which idea there was to be again in the Messianic 
time «i$ Aads Kupiov Kal yAdooa pia’ is not to be assumed (Schnecken- 
burger, Rossteuscher, de Wette), since this idea as respects the yAdéoca wa, 
is not a N. T. one, and it would suit not the miracle of speaking, such as 
the matter appears in our narrative, but a miracle of hearing, such as it has 
been interpreted to mean. The general idea of the universal destination of 
Christianity * cannot but have been favourable to the shaping of the occur- 
rence in the form in which it appears in our passage. 

The view which regards our event as essentially identical with the glossolalia, 
but does not conceive the latter as a speaking in foreign languages, has been 
adopted by Bleek * whose explanation, however, of highly poetical discourse, 
combined with foreign expressions, agrees neither with the érép. yA. generally 
nor with vv. 8 and 11; by Baur,* who, however, explains on this account 
érép. yA. as new spirit-tongues,® and regarded this expression as the original 
one, but subsequently,® amidst a mixing up of different opinions, has acced- 
ed to the view of Bleek; by Steudel,? who explains the Pentecostal event 
from the corresponding tone of feeling which the inspired address encoun- 
tered in others,—a view which does not at all suit the concourse of foreign 
unbelievers in our passage; by Neander, who, however,* idealizes the 
speaking of inspiration in our passage too indefinitely and indistinctly ; 


was a frequent gift in the apostolic age, but 
asa quite extraordinary occurrence, such as 
it had been presented to him by tradition ; 


and in doing so, he is perfectly conscious of. 


the distinction between it and the speaking 
with tongues, which he knew by experience. 
With justice Holtzmann also (in Herzog’s 
Encyk!, XVIIT. p. 689) sees in our narrative a 
later legendary formation, but from a time 
which was no longer familar with the nature 
of the glossolalia. This latter statement is not 
to be conceded, partly because Luke wrote 
f00n after the destruction of Jerusalem, and 
the source which he here made use of must 
have been, still older ; and partly because he 
was a friend of Paul, and as such could not 


have been otherwise than familiar with the 
nature of that xapeionza, which the apostle 
himself richly possessed, 
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by Wieseler,t who makes the éouqveia yAwoodv be described according to the 
impression made upon the assembled Jews,—an idea irreconcilable with 
our text (vv. 6-12); by de Wette, who ascribes the transformation of 
the glossolalia in our passage to a reporter, who from want of knowl- 
edge, imported into the traditional facts a symbolical meaning; by 
Hilgenfeld, according to whom the author conceived the gift of languages 
as a special yévos of speaking with tongues; by van Hengel, who sees 
in the Corinthian glossolalia a degenerating of the original fact in our 
passage ; and by Ewald,* who represents the matter as the first outburst 
of the infinite vigour of life and pleasure in life of the new-born Chris- 
tianity, which took place not in words, songs, and prayers previously 
used, nor generally in previous human speech and language, but, as it 
were, in a sudden confiux and moulding-anew of all previous languages, 
amidst which the synonymous expressions of different languages were, in 
the surging of excitement, crowded and conglomerated, etc.,—a view in 
which the appeal to the 42 6 zar7p and papdv a0¢ is much too weak to 
do justice to the érépass yAdooas as the proper point of the narrative. On 
the other hand, the view of the Pentecostal miracle as an actual though 
only temporary speaking in unacquired foreign languages, such as Luke 
represents it, has been maintained down to the most recent times,* a 
conception which Hofmann * supports by the significance of Pentecost as 
the feast of the first fruits, and Baumgarten, at the same time, by its 
reference to the giving of the law. But by its side the procedure of 
the other extreme, by which the Pentecostal occurrence is entirely banished 
from history,* has been carried out in the boldest and most decided 
manner by Zeller (p. 104 ff.), to whom the origin of the narrative appears 
quite capable of explanation from dogmatic motives—according to the idea of 
the destination of Christianity for all nations—and typical views.°— xa0us, 
as, in which manner, i.e. according to the context, in which foreign lan- 
guage, — arogJéyyec9a] elogui,’ a purposely chosen word ° for loud utterance 
in the elevated state of spiritual gifts.° 


the festival of the law, urging the mythi- 
cal miracle of tongues on Sinai (comp. also 
Schneckenburger, p. 202 ff.). 

6 Comp. also Baur, who finds here Paul’s 
idea of the Aadcty tats yAwooas TOY avOpdrwv 
kal TOV wyyeAwy, 1 Cor, xiii. 1, converted into 
reality. According to Baur, neutest. Theol. p. 
822, there remains to us as the proper nucleus 
of the matter only the conviction, which be- 
came to the disciples and first Christians @ 
Fact of their consciousness, that the same Spirit 
by whom Jesus was qualified to be the Messiah 


1 In the Stud. u. Krit. 1838, p. 743 ff., 1860, 
Ds oi. 

2 Gesch. d. apost. Zeitalt. p. 123 ff., comp. 
Jahrb, Il. p. 269 ff. 

3 Baeumlein in the Wirtembd. Stud. 1834, 2, 
p. 40 ff. ; Baner in the Stud. u. Arit. 1843, p. 
658 ff., 1844, p. 708 ff.; Zinsler, de charism. 
tov yA Aad. 1847; Engelmann, v. d. Charis- 
men, 1850; Maier, d. Giossalie d. apost. Zeit- 
adit. 1855; Thiersch, Kirche im apost. Zeitalt. 
p. 67; Rossteuscher, Baumgarten, Lechler ; 
comp. also Kahnis, vom heil. Geiste, p. 61 f£., 


Dogmat. I. p. 517, Schaff, and others. 

4 Weissag. wu. Hrf. IL. p. 206 ff. 

5 Weisse, evang. Gesch. II. p. 417 ff., identi- 
fies the matter even with the appearance of 
the risen Christ to more than 500 brethren, re- 
corded in 1 Cor. xvy.6!—Gfrirer, Gesch. d. 
Urehr. I. 2, p. 897 f., derives the origin of the 
Pentecostal history in our passage from the 
Jewish tradition of the feast of Pentecost as 


had also been imparted to them, and was the 
specific principle — determining the Christian 
consciousness—of their fellowship. This com- 
munication of the Spirit did not, in his view, 
even occur at a definite point of time. 

7 Lucian, Zeux. 1, Paras. 4, Plut. Dor. p. 
405 Ei, Diog. L. i. 63. 

8 Comp. ii. 14, xxvi. 25... 

® 1 Chron. xxv. 1; Ecclus. Prolog. ii.; comp. 
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Ver. 5 gives, as introductory to what follows, preliminary information how 
it happened that Jews of so very diversified nationality were witnesses of 
the occurrence, and heard their mother-languages spoken by the inspired. 
Stolz, Paulus, and Heinrichs are entirely in error in supposing that ver. 
5 refers to the Aadeiv érép. yA., and that the sense is: ‘‘Neque id secus 
quam par erat, nam ex pluribus nationibus diverse loquentibus intererant 
isti coetui homines,’’ ete. The context, in fact, distinguishes the “Iovdaiou 
and the Tatdaion (so designated not as a sect, but according to their 
nationality), clearly insuch a way that the former are members of the nation 
generally, and the latter are specially and_ exclusively Galileans.* — joav 
.. . Katouxoivtes] they were dwelling, is not to be taken of mere temporary 
residence,? but of the domicile * which they had taken up in the central 
city of the theocracy, and that from conscientious religious feelings as 
Israelites (hence ejAaBeis, comp. on Luke ii. 25). Comp. Chrys.: 70 xarorxelv » 
ebAaBelas qv onuciov’ TOS; axd TocovTwY yap evav dvTeS Kal waTpidas adévTEs 
. . . Gkovy Exet, — Tov Id Tdv obpay.] sc. Avav, of the nationsto be found under 
heaven (Bernhardy), —t76 rdv ovpavér is classical, like tro rév jAtov.t The 
whole expression has something solemn about it, and is, as a popular 
hyperbole, to be left in all its generality. Comp. Deut. ii. 25; Col. i. 23. 

Ver. 6. Tie gwvi¢ tabryc] this sound, which, inasmuch as oiro¢ points back 
to a more remote noun, is to be referred to the wind-like rushing of ver. 2, to 
which also yevou. carries us back. Comp. John iii. 8. Luke represents the 
matter in such a way that this noise sounded forth from the house of meet- 
ing to the street, and that thereby the multitude were induced to come 
thither. In this case neither an earthquake (Neander) nor a ‘‘ sympathy of 
the susceptible ’’ (Lange) are to be called in to help, because there is no 
mention of either ; in fact, the wonderful character of the noise is sufficient. 
Others, as Heinrichs, Kuinoel, Bleek, Schulz, Wieseler, Hilgenfeld, think 
that the loud speaking of the inspired is here meant. But in that case we 
should expect the plural, especially as this speaking occurred in different 
languages ; and besides, we should be obliged to conceive this speaking as 
being strong, like a crying, which is not indicated in ver. 4; therefore 
Wieseler would have it taken only as a definition of time, which the aorist 
does not suit, because the speaking continues. Erasmus, Calvin, Beza, 
Castalio, Vatablus, Grotius, Heumann, and Schulthess take guv# in the sense 
of gfun. Contrary to the wsus loquendi ; even in Gen. xlv. 16 it is other- 
Wise, — ovvexi0n] mente confusa est (Vulgate), was perplexed.® — cic éxaotoc | 
annexes to the more indefinite jxovov the exact statement of the subject.® — 
diadéxry] is here also not national language, but dialect (see on i. 19), lan- 
guage in its provincial peculiarity. It is, as well as in ver. 8, designedly 


anép0cyna, Deut. xxxii. 2, also Zech, x. 2; also *Comp. Plat. Zp. p. 326 C, Tim. p. 23 C. 
of false prophets, Ezek, xiii. 19; Mich. v. 12. 5 Comp. ix. 22; 1 Macc. iv. 27; 2 Macc. x. 
See, generally, Schleusner, Zhes. I. p. 417; 30; Herod. viii. 99; Plat. Hp. 7, p. 8346 D; 
also Valckenaer, p. 344; and van Hengel. p. 40. Diod. S. iv. 62 ; Lucian. Wigr. 31. 
1 See also van Hengel, p. 9. ° Comp. John xvi. 32; Acts xi. 29 al. ; Jacobs, 
% Kuinoel, Olshausen, and others. ad Achill. Tat. p. 622; Ameis on Hom. Od. 
S Luke xili.4; Acts. vii. 48, ix. 22, al.; x. 897; Bernhardy, p. 420. 
Plat. Legg. ii. p. 666 E, xii. p. 969 C, 
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chosen, because the foreigners who arrived spoke not entirely different lan- 
guages, but in part only different dialects of the same language. Thus, for 
example, the Asiatics, Phrygians, and Pamphylians, respectively spoke 
Greek, but in different idioms; the Parthians, Medes, and Hlamites, Per- 
sian, but also in different provincial forms. Therefore, the persons pos- 
sessed by the Spirit, according to the representation of the text, expressed 
themselves in the peculiar local dialects of the érépwv yawooov. The view 
that the Aramate dialect was that in which all the speakers spoke (van 
Hengel), appears—from ver. 8; from the list of nations, which would be 
destitute of significance ; from xpocyjAvro: (ver. 10), which would be mean- 
ingless ; and from ver. 11,’ as well as from the opinions expressed in vv. 
12, 13, which would be without a motive—as an exegetical impossibility, 
which is also already excluded by eic¢ éxaoro¢ in ver. 6. — Aadobvrwy aitor] 
not, of course, that all spoke in all dialects, but that one spoke in one 
dialect, and another in another. Each of those who came together heard 
his peculiar dialect spoken by one or some of the inspired. This remark 
applies in opposition to Bleek, who objects to the common explanation of 
Aakeiv érép. yAdoouc, that each individual must have spoken in the different 
languages simultaneously. The expression is not even awkward (Olshausen), 
as it expresses the opinion of the people comprehended generally, and con- 
sequently even the summary ai7é»v is quite in order. 

Vv. 7, 8, ’Eéicravro denotes the astonishment now setting in after the first 
perplexity, ver. 6; éatuafov is the continuing wonder resulting from it. 
Comp. Mark vi. 51.—idoi] to be enclosed within two commas. — ravre¢ 
ovToe k.7.2.] pointing out : all the speakers present. It does not distinguish 
two kinds of persons, those who spoke and those who did not speak (van 
Hengel) ; but see ver. 4. The dislocation occasioned by the interposition 
of ciciv brings the zavrec oitat into more emphatic prominence. — TadcAaior| 
They wondered to hear men, who were pure Galileans, speak Parthian, 
Median, ete. This view, which takes Tad. in the sense of nationality, is 
required by vy. 8, 11, and by the contrast of the nations afterwards named. 
It is therefore foreign to the matter, with Herder, Heinrichs, Olshausen, 
Schulz, Rossteuscher, van Hengel, and older commentators, to bring into 
prominence the accessory idea of want of culture (wneultivated Galileans) ; 
and erroneous, with Stolz, Eichhorn, Kuinoel, and others, to consider Taa. 
as a designation of the Christian sect —a designation, evidence of which, 
moreover, can only be adduced from a later period.? It is erroneous, also, 
to find the cause of wonder in the circumstance that the Galileans should 
have used profane languages for so holy an object (Kuinoel). So, in opposi- 
tion to this, Ch. F. Fritzsche, nova opuse. p. 810. —xai rac] Kai, as a simple 
and, annexes the sequence of the sense; and (as they are all Galileans) 
how happens it that, etc. —rueic axobouev éxaotoc x.7.2.] we on our part (in con- 
trast to the speaking Galileans) hear each one, etc. That, accordingly, 
éyevyfO. is to be understood distributively, is self-evident from the connec~ 


1 Where neither in itself nor according to own tongues. : 
ver. 8 can rails nuetépats yAwooors mean what 2 Augusti, Denkwiird. IY. pp. 49, 55. 
van Hengel puts intoit: as we do with our 
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tion (comp. raic juer. yASoouc, ver. 11); therefore van Hengel’ wrongly 
objects to the view of different languages, that the words would require to 
run: roe Hu. a. T. 1. diad., &v  Exaoroe éyevv4 On. —év y éyevv96.] designation 
of the mother-tongue, with which one is, in the popular way of expressing 
the matter, bern furnished. 

Vv. 9-11. Hdép8o. . . . *ApaBec is a more exact statement, placed in apposi- 
tion, of the subject of éyevvfOnuev. After finishing the list, ver. 11, Luke again 
takes up the verb already used in ver. 8, and completes the sentence already 
there begun, but in such a way as once more to bring forward the im- 
portant point 79 idia dadéxr@, only in a different and more general expres- 
sion, by taic just. yAdooarc. Instead, therefore, of simply writing Aadobyr. 
abr. Ta weyad. T. Ocod Without this resumption in ver. 11, he continues, after 
the list of nations, as if he had said in ver. 8 merely «ai roe sjueic. — The 
list of nations itself, which is arranged not without reference to geography, 
yet in a desultory manner east, north, south, west, is certainly genuine (in 
opposition to Ziegler, Schulthess. Kuinoel), but is, of course, not to be 
considered, at any rate in its present order and completeness, as an origi- 
nal constituent part of the speech of the people (which would be psycho- 
logically inappropriate to the lively expression of strong astonishment, but 
as an historical notice, which was designedly interwoven in the speech and 
put into the mouth of the people, either already in the source whence Luke 
drew, or by Luke himself, in order to give very strong prominence to the 
contrast with the preceding Tad:Aaio.. —’BAauira, on the Persian Gulf, are 
so named in the LXX. (Isa. xxi. 2); called by the Greeks ’EAvucios.? — 
’Iovdaiav| There is a historical reason why Jews should be also mentioned in 
this list, which otherwise names none but foreigners. A portion of those 
who had received the Spirit spoke Jewish, so that even the native Jews 
heard their provincial dialect. This is not at variance with the érépacc 
yAoooac, because the Jewish dialect differed in pronunciation from the 
Galilean, although both belonged to the Aramaic language of the country 
at that time ; comp. on Matt. xxvi. 73. Heinrichs thinks that *Iovdaiay is 
inappropriate (comp. de Wette), and was only included in this specifica- 
tion in fluau orationis ; while Olshausen holds that Luke included the 
mention of it from his Roman point of view, and in consideration of his 
Roman readers. What a high degree of carelessness would either sugges- 
tion involve !® Ewald guesses that Syria has dropped out after Judaea. — 
Tip’ Aciav] is here, as it is mentioned along with individual Asiatic districts, 
not the whole of Asia Minor, nor yet simply Jonia (Kuinoel), or Lydia 
(Schneckenburger), to which there is no evidence that the name Asia was 
applied ; but the whole western coast-region of Asia Minor.t —ra pépn tie AuBine 


172.¢c, p, 24f.: ‘ How comes it that we, no one 3 Tertull. c. Jud. %, read Armeniam. Con- 
excepted, hear them speak in the mother-tongue Jjectural emendations are : "ISovuatay (Caspar 
of our own people?” Thus, in his view, we Barth), "Ivdcay (Erasmus Schmid), Bidvyiav 
are to explain the passage as the words stand (Hemsterhuis and Valckenaer), 
in the text, and thus there is designated only 4 Caria, Lydia, Mysia, according to Plin. 
the one mother-tongue—the Aramaic. H. N. v. 283; see Winer, Realw., Wieseler, p. 
2See Polyb. vy. 44. 9, a. The country is 32 ff. 
called "EAvpats, Pol. xxxi. 11,13; Strabo, xvi. 
p. 744, 
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THE Kata Kuphryyv] the districts of the Libya situated towards Cyrene, i.e. Libya 
Cyrenaica, or Pentapolitana, Upper Libya, whose capital was Cyrene, nearly 
one-fourth of the population of which were Jews.'' So many of the Cyre- 
naean Jews dwelt in Jerusalem, that they had there a synagogue of their 
own (vi. 9). —oi éxidyuoivrec ‘Pwouaior| the Romans — Jews dwelling in Rome 
and the Roman countries of the West generally — residing (here in Jerusalem) 
as strangers (pilgrims to the feast, or for other reasons).? As éxiypoovrec, 
they are not properly included under the category of «atovxoivrec in the 
preparatory ver. 5, but are by zeugma annexed thereto. —‘Iovdaiol te Kai 
Tpooy/vrot is in apposition not merely to oi éxd. ‘Pwuaior (Erasmus, Grotius, 
van Hengel, and others), but, as is alone in keeping with the universal aim of 
the list of nations, to all those mentioned before in vv. 9, 10. The native Jews 
(‘Iovdaior) heard the special Jewish local dialects, which were their mother- 
tongues ; the Gentile Jews (xpoohdvror) heard their different non-Hebraic 
mother-tongues, and that likewise in the different idioms of the several 
nationalities. — Kpjrec kal *Apafec] are inaccurately brought in afterwards, 
as their proper position ought to have been before ‘Iovd. te Kat mpooyr., be- 
cause that statement, in the view of the writer, held good of all the nationali- 
ties, —r. juerépaic yAdooac| quer. has the emphasis of contrast: not with 
their language, but with ours. Comp. ver. 8. That y2écoc. comprehends 
also the dialectic varieties serving as a demarcation, is self-evident from vv. 
6-10. The expression 7. 7juer. y2. affirms substantially the same thing as was 
meant by érépare yAdocare in ver. 4. —ra peyareia tr. Ocow] the great things of 
God which God has done,* It is the glorious things which God has pro- 
vided through Christ, as is self-evident in the case of that assembly in that 
condition. Not merely the resurrection of Christ (Grotius), but ‘‘tota huc 
oikovouia gratiae pertinet,’’ Calovius. Comp. x. 46. 

Vv. 12, 13. Amzép.] see on Luke ix. 7. —ri dy 0é200 tovro eivac ;] The 
optative with dv, in order to denote the hypothetically conceived possibility : 
What might this possibly wish to be? i.e. What might—if this speaking 
in our native languages, this strange phenomenon, is designed to have 
any meaning—to be thought of as that meaning?* On the distinction 
of the sense without dy, see Kuhner, ad Xen. Anab. v. 7. 33.° — érepor] 
another class of judges, consequently none of the impartial, of whom 
there was mention in vv. 7-12, but hostile persons (in part, doubtless, of 
the hierarchical party) who drew from the well-known freer mode of life of 
Jesus and His disciples a judgment similar to Luke vii. 34, and decided 
against the disciples. — diay2evdlovrec] mocking ; a stronger expression than 
the simple verb.* The scoffers explain the enthusiasm of the speakers, 


1See Joseph. Antt. xiv. 7. 2, xvi.6.1. See 4 Comp. xvii. 18; Herm. ad Viger. p. 729; 


Schneckenburger, neutest. Zeitgesch. p. 88 ff. 

2On émcdynu., as distinguished from «aro.- 
Kovvres, Comp. Xvii. 21. Plat. Prot. p. 342 C: 
£évos Ov éxiSnujon. Legg. viii. p. 8, 45 A; 
Dem. 1352. 19 ; Athen. viii. p. 361 F : ot ‘Pauny 
KATOLKOUVYTES Kal OL ETLdNMOUYTES TH TOAEL. 

3 Comp. Ps. Ixxi. 19; Ecclus. xvii. 8, xviii. 
8, xxxiii. 8; 3 Macc. vii. 22. 


Bernhardy, p. 410 f. 

5 Comp. also Maetzner, ad Antiph. p. 130. 
On @¢Aewv of impersonal things, see Wetstein 
and Stallbaum, ad Plat. Rep. p. 370 B. 

6 Dem. 1221. 26; Plat. Aw. p. 364 B; Polyb. 
xvii. 4. 4, xxxix. 2. 13; used absolutely also, 


Polyb. xxx. 18. 12. 
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which struck them as eccentric, and the use of foreign languages instead 
of the Galilean, as the effect of drunken excitement. Without disturbing 
themselves whence this foreign speaking, according to the historical posi- 
tion of the matter, this speaking with tongues, had come and become pos- 
sible to the Galileans, they are arrested only by the strangeness of the phe- 
nomenon as it struck the senses, and, in accordance with their own vulgarity, 
impute it to the having taken too much wine. Comp. 1 Cor. xiv. 23. The 
contents of the speaking (van Hengel) would not, apart from that form of 
utterance as if drunk with the Spirit, have given ground for so frivolous an 
opinion, but would rather have checked it. The judgment of Festus con- 
cerning Paul (xxvi. 24) is based on an essentially different situation. — 
yAebxove] yAeiKog To andotaypa TH oTagvAge mpiv ratyby, Hesychius.’ 

Vv. 14, 15. rafeic] as in v. 20, xvii. 22, xxvii. 21; Luke xix. 8, xviii. 
11. The introduction of the address (he stood up, etc.) is solemn. — adv roi¢ 
ivdexa] thus Matthias is already included, and justly ; ver. 32, comp. with 
i, 22. We may add that Grotius aptly remarks (although contradicted by 
Caloyius) : ‘‘ Hic incipit (Petrus) nominis sui a rupe dicti meritum implere.”’ 
—areo#.| as in ver. 4: but not as if now Peter also had begun to speak 
érépae yAooo. (van Hengel). Zhat speaking is past when Peter and the 
eleven made their appearance ; and then follows the simple zustruction re- 
garding it, intelligible to ordinary persons, uttered aloud and with empha- 
sis. — xatovcodyrec] quite as in ver. 5. The nominative with the article, in 
order to express the imperative address.* — rovr0] namely, what I shall now 
explain to you. Concerning évurifecbar.(from otc), auribus percipere, which 
is foreign to the old classical Greek, but in current use in the LXX. and 
the Apocrypha.* In the N. T. only here.*— ob yap} yap justifies the pre- 
ceding summons. The ovror, these there, does not indicate that the apostles 
themselves were not among those who spoke in a miraculous manner, as if 
the gift of tongues had been a lower kind of inspired speech ;*° but Peter, 
standing up with the eleven, places himself in the position of a third per- 
son, pointing to the whole multitude, whom he would defend, as their ad- 
vocate ; and as he did so, the reference of this apology to himself also and 
his fellow-apostles became self-evident in the application. This also ap- 
plies against van Hengel, p. 64 f.— dpa rpiry| about nine in the morning ; 
so early in the day, and at this first of the three hours of prayer (see on iii. 
1), contemporaneously with the morning sacrifice in the temple, people are 
not drunk! Observe the sober, self-collected way in which Peter speaks. 

Vv. 16, 17. But this (which has just taken place on the part of those 
assembled, and has been accounted among you as the effect of drunken- 
ness) is the event, which is spoken of by the prophet Joel. — Joel iii. 1-5 (LXX. 
ii, 28-31) is freely quoted according to the LXX. The prophet, speaking 
as the organ of God, describes the oyueia which shall directly precede the 
dawn of the Messianic period, namely first the general effusion of the ful- 


1 Job xxxii. 19; Lucian. Hp. Sat. 22, Phi- 3 See Sturz, Dial. Al. p. 166. 
lops. 89. 65; Nic. Ad. 184. 299. Comp. yAev- *Comp. Test. XII. Patr. p. 520. 
comotys, Leon. Tar. 18; Apollonid. 10. © 1 Cor. xiv. 18, 19; sode Wette, at variance 


2 See Bernhardy, p. 67. with ver, 4, 
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ness of the Holy Spirit, and then frightful catastrophes in heaven and on 
earth. This prophecy, Peter says, has now entered upon its accomplish- 
ment, — kat éorac] and it will be the case: quite according to the Hebrew 
(and the LXX.) 77). The «ai in the prophetic passage connects it with 
what precedes, and is incorporated in the citation. — év raic eoyarae Auépace | 
The LXX., agreeing with the Hebrew, has only werd raira. Peter has in- 
serted for it the familiar expression D°3°7 FN® (Isa. ii. 23 NUNC, sor U1, teh.) 
by way of more precise definition, as Kimchi also gives it (see Lightfoot). 
This denotes the last days of the pre-Messianie period—the days immediately 
preceding the erection of the Messianic kingdom, which, according to the 
N. T. view, could not but take place by means of the speedily expected Parousia 
of Christ ; see 2 Tim. iii. 1; Jas. v. 3; and as zegards the essential sense, 
also Heb. i. 1.1— éxyeo] a later form of the future.? The outpouring fig- 
uratively denotes the copious communication. Tit. iii. 6; Actsx.45. Comp. 
1. 5, and see on Rom. v. 5. — az0 rov rvevuarde wov] deviating from the He- 
brew ‘MAS. The partitive expressiun (Bernhardy, p. 222) denotes that 
something of the Spirit of God conceived as a whole—a special partial em- 
anation for the bestowal of divers gifts according to the will of God (Heb. 
il. 4; 1 Cor. xii.)—will pass over to every individual (éxi tacav capxa’).— 
maoav capxal every flesh, i.e. omnes homines, but with the accessory idea of 
weakness and imperfection, which the contrast of the highest gift of God, 
that is to be imparted to the weak mortal race, here presents.* In Joel 
qwa-52 certainly refers to the people of Israel, conceived, however, as the 
people of God, the collective body of whom, not merely, as formerly, individ- 
ual prophets, shall receive the divine inspiraticn. Comp. Isa. liv. 13; 
John vi. 45. But as the idea of the people of God has its realization, so 
far as the history of redemption is concerned, in the collective body of be- 
lievers on Christ without distinction of nations; so also in the Messianic 
fulfilment of that prophecy meant by Peter, and now begun, what the 
prophet has promised fo all flesh is not to be understood of the Jewish peo- 
ple as such (van Hengel, appealing to ver, 39), but of all the true people 
of God, so fur as they believe on Christ. The first Messianic effusion of the 
Spirit at Pentecost was the beginning of this fulfilment, the completion of 
which is in the course of a progressive development that began at that time 
with Israel, and as respects its end is yet future, although this end was by 
Peter already expected as nigh. — kai rpogyteboovow . . . évuTviacbjoovtat 
describes the effects of the promised effusion of the Spirit. pogytevoovory, 
affiatu divino loquentur (Matt. vii. 22), is by Peter specially recognized as a 
prediction of that apocalyptically inspired speaking, which had just com- 
menced with the érépace y2éoc0ac. This we may the more warrantably af- 
firm, since, according to the analogy of xix. 6, we must assume that that 


1 Comp. Weiss, Petrin. Lehrbegr. p. 82 f. tial effusion of the Spirit on individuals. For 
2 Winer, p. 74 (E. T. 91). the personality of the Spirit, comp. especially 
2The impersonality of the Spirit is not the saying of Peter, v. 3. E J 
thereby assumed (in opposition to Weiss, Dib/. 4 Comp. Rom. iii. 20; Gal. ii, JG deCorels 
Theol. p. 136), but the distribution of the gifts 29; Matt, xxiv. 22; Luke iii. 6. 
and powers, which are represented as a par- 
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speaking was not mere glossolalia in the strict sense, but, in a portion of the 
speaker’s prophecy. Comp. the spiritual speaking in Corinth. — oi viot tuov 
kai ai Ovyatépec budv] the male and female members of the people of God, 2.¢. 
all without exception. Peter sees this also fulfilled by the inspired mem- 
bers of the Christian theocracy, among whom, according to i. 14, there 
were at that time also women. — dpdceg . . . évurrviorc] visions in waking and 
in sleeping, as forms of the azoxdaAvuc of God, such as often came to the 
prophets. This prophetic distinction, Joel predicts, will, after the effusion 
of the Spirit in its fulness, become common property. The fulfilment of 
this part of the prophecy had, it is true, not yet taken place among the 
members of the Christian people of God, but was still before them as a 
consequence of the commuygcation of the Spirit which had just occurred ; 
Peter, however, quotes the words as already fulfilled (ver. 16), because 
their fulfilment was necessarily conditioned by the outpouring of the Spirit, 
and was consequently already in idea included in it. -—veavicxos . . . mpeo- 
Borepoc] belong Jikewise, as the preceding clause (viol . . . Gvyarépec), to 
the representation of the collective body as illustrated per pepioudv. The 
épacerg correspond to the lively feelings of youth ; évimva, to the lesser ex- 
citability cf more advanced age; yet the two are to be taken, not as mutu- 
ally exclusive, but after the manner of parallelism.—The verb, with the 
dative of the cognate noun, is here (évurviow évurviaci., they will dream with 
dreams ; comp. Joel iii. 1) a LHebraism, and does not denote, like the similar 
construction in classic Greek, a more precise definition or strengthening of 
the notion conveyed by the verb (Lobeck, Paral. p. 524 f). 

Ver. 18. A repetition of the chief contents of ver. 17, solemnly confirm- 
ing them, and prefixing the persons concerned.—xai ye] and indeed.’ It 
seldom occurs in classical writers without the two particles being separated 
by the word brought into prominence or restricted, in which case, however, 
there is also a shade of meaning to be attended to.?, We must not explain 
the Jobaove wou and the dobAac pov with Heinrichs and Kuinoel, in accordance 
with the original text, which has no jov, of servile hominum genus, nor yet 
with Tychsen® of the alienigenae (because slaves were wont to be purchased 
from abroad) : both views are at variance with the ov, which refers the 
relation of service to God as the Master. It is therefore the male and female 
members of the people of God (according to the prophetic fulfilment : of 
the Christian people of God) that are meant, inasmuch as they recognise 
Jehovah as their Master, and serve Him: my male and female worshippers ; 
comp. the Hebrew Wi 72. In the twofold ov Peter agrees with the 
translators of the LXX.,* who must have had another reading of the original 
before them. 


1 Luke xix. 42; Herm. ad Viger. p. 826. 

See Klotz, ad Devar. p. 319. 

3 Tilustratio vaticinit Joel iii. Gott. 1788. 

4So much the less ought Hengstenberg, 
Christol. I. p. 402, to have imported into this 
enclitic wov what is neither found in it nor rel- 
evant: ‘‘on servants and handmaids of men, 


who are at the same time my servants and 
handmaids, and therefore in spiritual things 
are quite on a level with the free.” Similarly 
Bengel, and recently Beelen (Catholic) in his 
Commentar. in Acta ap. ed. 2, 1864, who ap- 
peals inappropriately to Gal. iii. 27 f, 
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Vv. 19, 20. After this effusion of the Spirit I shall bring about (déca, as at 
Matt. xxiv. 24) catastrophes in heaven and on earth—the latter are mentioned 
at once in ver. 19, the former in ver, 20—as immediate heralds of the Messianic 
day. Peter includes in his quotation this element of the prophecy, because 
its realization (ver. 16), conditioned by the outpouring of the Spirit which 
necessarily preceded it, presented itself likewise essentially as belonging to 
the allotted portion of the éoyara: juépar. The dreadful events could not but 
now—-seeing that the effusion of the Spirit preceding them had already com- 
menced—be conceived as inevitable and very imminent ; and this circum- 
stance could not but mightily contribute to the alarming of souls and their 
being won to Christ. As to répara and oueia, see on Matt. xxiv. 24; Rom. 
xv. 19—<aiua . .'. xaxvov contains the onusia ent rie yac, namely, bloodshed 
(war, revolt, murder) and conflagration. Similar devastations belonged, 
according to the later Jewish Christology also, to the dolores Messiae. Sce 
on Matt. xxiv. 6, 7. ‘‘Cum videris regna se invicem turbantia, tunc ex- 
pectes vestigia Messiae.’’* The reference to blood-rain, fiery meteors, and 
pilars of smoke arising from the earth * is neither certainly in keeping with 
the original text of the prophecy, nor does it satisfy the analogy of Matt. 
XXiv. — drpuida Kaxvov] vapour of smoke.* — Ver. 20. Meaning: the sun will 
become dark, and the moon appear bloody. Comp. on Matt. xxiv. 29; also 
Isa. xiii. 10 ; Ezek. xxxii. 7. — rpiv é20eiv] ere there shall have come.*—riv 
juépav kvpiov] 7.e. according to the sense of the prophetic fulfilment of the 
words : the day of Christ, namely of His Parousia. Comp. on Rom. x. 13. 
But this is not, with Grotius, Lightfoot, and Kuinoel, following the 
Fathers, to be considered as identical with the destruction of Jerusalem, 
which belongs to the cyueia of Parousia, to the dolores Messiae. Sce on 
Matt. xxiv. 29. — ri peyddyv x. ixiparg| the great (xar’ éEoyqv, fraught with 
decision, comp. Rev. xvi. 14) and manifest, i.e. which makes itself manifest 
before all the world as that which itis. Comp. the frequent use of émipdveca 
for the Parousia (2 Thess. ii. 8, a/.). The Vulgate aptly renders: mani- 
Jestus. Instead of érxiar7j, the Hebrew has 8130, terribilis, which the 
LXX., deriving from 784, has incorrectly translated by éripavy, as also else- 
where.® But on this account the literal signification of érpav. need not be 
altered here, where the text follows the LXX. 

Ver. 21. And every one who shall have invoked the name of the Lord,—this 
Peter wishes to be understood, according to the sense of the prophetic ful- 
filment, of the invocation of Christ (relative worship : see on vii. 59 ; Rom. 
x. 12; Phil. ii. 10; 1 Cor. i. 2); just as he would have the coljoerac 
understood, not of any sort of temporal deliverance, but of the saving 
deliverance of the Messianic kingdom (iv. 12, xv. 11), which Jesus on His 
return will found ; and hence he must now (vv. 22-36) demonstrate Jesus 
the crucified and risen and exalted one, as the Lord and Messiah (ver. 36). 


2 Beresh. rabb. sec. 41, eral idea. Comp. on such combinations, Lo- 
2De Wette, comp. Kuinoel. beck, Paral. p. 534. 
3 aris, Plat. Tim. p. 87 E, yet in classical 4 See Klotz, ad Devar. p. 728 f. 

writers more usually azuds is the more gen- 5 See Biel and Schleusn. Z'hes. 8.2, 
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And how undauntedly, concisely, and convincingly he docs so! A first 
fruit of the outpouring of the Spirit. 

Ver. 22. Totrovg] like roiro, ver. 14, the words which follow.’ — rov 
Natwpaiov is, in the mouth of the apostle, only the current more precise 
designation of the Lord,? not used in the sense of contempt ® for the sake of 
contrast to what follows, and possibly as a reminiscence of the superscrip- 
tion of the cross (Beza and others), of which there is no indication in the , 
text (such as perhaps : dvdpa dé). —avdpa ard Tov Oeod arrodederypy.] a man on ; 
the part of God approved, namely, in his peculiar character, as Messiah. an 
stands neither here nor elsewhere for ixé, but denotes the going forth of 
the legitimation from God (divinitus).‘— ei¢ ids] in reference to you, in order 
that He might appear to you as such, for you. — duvau. x. tépaoe x. onpsiorc | 
a rhetorical accumulation in order to the full exhaustion of the idea,°® as re- 
gards the nature of the miracles, their appearance, and their destination. 
Comp. ver. 19; 2 Thess. ii. 9; 2 Cor. xii. 12; Heb. ii, 4.—év péow ipar] 
én the midst of you, so that it was beheld jointly by you all. 

Ver. 23. Tovrov] an emphatic repetition.© There is to be no parenthesis 
before it. This one. . . . delivered up, ye have by the hand of lawless men* 
affixed and made way with : x. 89; Luke xxii. 2, xxiii. 82. By the avéuo are to be 
understood Gentiles (1 Cor. ix. 21; Rom. i. 14), and it is here more especially 
the Roman soldiers that are meant, by whose hand Christ was affixed, nailed 
to the cross, and thereby put to death. On édorov, comp. Drac. 26, and 
examples from Greek writers in Raphel and Kypke, also Lobeck, Paral. p. 
531. It refers to the delivering up of Jesus to the Jews, which took place 
on the part of Judas. This was no work of men, no independent success 
of the treachery, which would, in fact, testify against the Messiahship of 
Jesus ! but it happened in virtue of the fixed, therefore unalterable, resolve 
and (in virtue of the) foreknowledge of God.* —rpdbyvwce is here usually 
taken as synonymous with fovdy ; but against all linguistic usage.® Even 
in 1 Pet. i. 2, comp. ver. 20, the meaning praescientia (Vulgate) is to be 
retained, See generally on Rom. viii. 29. God’s Bovay (comp. iv. 28) was, 
that Jesus was to be delivered up, and the mode of it was present to Him in 
His prescience, which, therefore, is placed after the Bova. Objectively, no 
doubt, the two are not separate in God, but the relation is conceived of 


1See Kiihner, ed Xen. Mem. i. 2. 8, ad 
Anabd. ii. 5. 10. 

2 Comp. iii. 6, iv. 10. 

3 Comp. vi. 14, xxiv. 5. 

4 Joseph. Antt. vii. 14.5; Poppo, ad Thue. 
i, 17.1; Buttm. newt. Gr. p. 280 (E. T. 326). 

5 Bornem. Schol. in Luc. p. xxx. 

© See Schaef. JMelel. p. 84; Dissen, ad Dem. 
dé cor. p. 225. 

7 §.a xeupds (see the critical remarks) is here 
not to be taken, like 1'3, for the mere per (see 
Fritzsche, ad Mare, p. 199), but, as itis a 
manual action that is spoken of, in its con- 
crete, literal meaning. It belongs to vivid 
rhetorical delineation. Comp. Dorville, ad 
Charit, p. 273. 


8 On BovAy, comp. the Homeric Aros 8 ére- 
Aeteto Bovan, Il. i. 5, Od. xi. 297. 

® This reason must operate also against 
Lamping’s (Pauli de praedestinat. decreta, 
1858, p. 102 ff.) defence of the common ex- 
planation, in which he specifies, as the dis- 
tinction between BovdAy and zpoyrvwors, merely 
this: ‘illud adumbrat Dei voluntatem, hoc 
inde profectuin decretum.”’ It is arbitrary, 
with Holsten, z. Hv. d. Paul. w. Pet. p. 146, to 
refer BovAy not to the saving will, but merely 
to the will as regards destiny. See, in oppo- 
sition to this, iii. 18, where the suffering of 
Christ is the fulfilment of divine prophecy ; 
comp. viii. 82 f., x. 43, 
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after the analogy of the action of the human mind.—The dative is, as in 
xv. 1, that in which the édorov has its ground. Without the divine Bovay 
x.7.2,. it would not have taken place.—The question, How Peter could say 
to those present: Ye have put Him to death, is solved by the remark that 
the execution of Christ was a public judicial murder, resolved on by the 
Sanhedrim in the name of the whole nation, demanded from and conceded by 
the Gentiles, and accomplished under the direction of the Sanhedrim (John 
xix. 16) ; comp. iii. 13 f. The view of Olshausen, that the death of Christ 
was a collective act of the human race, which had contracted a collective 
guilt, is quite foreign to the context. 

Ver, 24. Tac ddivac] Peter most probably used the common expression 
from the O. T.: 41 221, snares of death, in which the @dvarog personified 
is conceived as a huntsman laying a snare.! The LXX. erroneously trans- 
lates this expression as ddivec Havirov, misled by 227, dolor (Isa. 1xvi. 7), in 
the plural 0°72, used patticularly of birth-pangs. See the LXX. Ps. 
xvill. 5; 2 Sam. xxii. 6. But Luke—and this betrays the use of a Hebrew 
source directly or indirectly—has followed the LXX., and has thus changed 
the Petrine expression vincula mortis into dolores mortis, The expression of 
Luke, who with ddivec could think of nothing else than the only meaning 
which it has in Greek, gives the latter, and not the former sense. Jn the 
sense of Peter, therefore, the words are to be explained: after he has loosed 
the snares of death, with which death held him captive ; but in the sense of 
Luke: after he has loosed the pangs of death. According to Luke,’ the resur- 
rection of Jesus is conceived as birth from the dead. Death travailed® in 
birth-throes even until the dead was raised again. With this event these 
pangs ceased, they were loosed ; and because God has made Christ alive, 
God has loosed the pangs of death.* To understand the death-pangs of 
Christ, from which God freed Him ‘‘resuscitando eum ad vitam nullis dolo- 
ribus obnoxiam”’ (Grotius), is incorrect, because the liberation from the 
pains of death has already taken place through the death itself, with which 
the earthly work of Christ, even of His suffering, was finished (John xix. 
30). Quite groundless is the assertion of Olshausen, that in Hellenistic 
Greek ddivec has not only the meaning of pains, but also that of bonds, 
which is not at all to be vouched by the passages in Schleusn. Thes. V. p. 
571. —xabére : according to the fact, that ; see on Luke i. 7. — oi« qv divarov] 
which is afterwards proved from David. It was thus impossible in virtue 
of the divine destination attested by David. Other reasons (Calovius: on 
account of the wnio personalis, etc.) are here far-fetched. — xpareiobar vn’ 
avrov] The @dvaroc could not but give Him up ; Christ could not be retained 
by death in its power, which would have happened, if He, like other dead, 
had not become alive again and risen to eternal life (Rom. vi. 9).° By His 


1 Ps, xviii. 5 f., cxvi. 3. See Gesen. 7hes. O. C. 1612, Hl. 927; Aeclian. Z. A. xii. 5 
I. p. 440. Comp. Plat. Pol. ix. p. 574 A: meydAats adit 

2 Comp. On zpwtdroKos éx THY vexpav, Col. i. re Kai OSvvats cvvéxerOar. The aorist participle 
18. is synchronous with avéoryce. 

3 6 Odvatos Hdive KaTéxwv avtov, Chrys. 5 On kpareicbat id, to be ruled by, comp. + 

4 On Avoas, see LXX. Job xxxix.3; Soph. Mace. ii. 9; Dem. 1010. 17. 
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resurrection Christ has done away death as a power (2 Tim. i. 10; 1 Cor. xv. 
25 f.) 

Ver. 25. Elc airév] so that the words, as respects their fulfilment, apply 
to Him. See Bernhardy, p. 220.—The passage is from Ps. xvi. 8 ff., ex- 
actly after the LXX. David, if the Psalm, which yet certainly is later, 
belonged to him, or the other suffering theocrat who here speaks, is, in 
what he affirms of himself, a prophetic type of the Messiah ; what he says 
of the certainty that he should not succumb to the danger of death, which 
threatened him, has received its antitypical fulfilment in Christ by His res- 
urrection from the dead. This historical Messianic fulfilment of the Psalm 
justified the apostle in its Messianic interpretation, in which he has on his 
side not rabbinical predecessors (see Schoettgen), but the Apostle Paul 
(xiii, 85 f.). The xpowpduny x.7.2., as the LXX. translates VW, is, accord- 
ing to this ideal Messianic understanding of the Psalm, Christ’s joyful 
expression of His continued fellowship with God on earth, since in fact (rz) 
God is by His side protecting and preserving Him; JI foresaw the Lord 
before my face always, i.e. looking before me with the mind’s glance,’ I saw 
Jehovah always before my face. —éx« defiav pov éoriv] namely, as protector 
and helper, as tapacratyc.? Concerning é« JeStar, Srom the right side out, i.e. 
on the right of it, see Winer, p. 844 (E. T. 459). The figurative element of 
the expression is borrowed from courts of justice, where the advocates 
stood at the right of their clients, Ps. cix. 51. —iva py cadevd] without 
figure: that I may remain unmoved in the state of my salvation. On the 
figurative use—frequent also in the LXX., Apocr., and Greek authors*—of 
caheterv, comp. 2 Thess. ii. 2. 

Ver. 26. Yherefore my heart rejoiced and my tongue exulted. The aorists 
denote an act of the time described by zpowpduny x.t.a., the joyful remem- 
brance of which is here expressed. — 7 xapdia pov, ‘2: the heart, the centre 
of personal life, is also the seat of the moral feelings and determinations of 
the will. —Instead of 4 yAdcod pov, the Hebrew has "139, i.e. my soul,® in 
place of which the LXX. either found a different reading or gave a free 
rendering. —ére dé Kal 4 cap pov «.7.A.] but moreover also my flesh (body) 
shall tabernacle, that is, settle itself by way of encampment, on hope, by 
which the Psalmist expresses his confidence that he shall not perish, but 
continue in life—while, according to Peter, from the point of view of the 
fulfilment that has taken place in Christ, these words sic Xpiordév (ver. 25) 
prophetically express that the body of Christ will tarry in the grave on hope, 
z.e, on the basis of the hope of rising from the dead. Thus what is divinely 
destined for Christ—His resurrection—appears in poetic mould as the 
object of the hope of His body, —érz 62 xai] Comp. Luke xiv. 26; Acts 
xxi. 28; Soph. O. R. 1845. -— én’ éAridc] as in Rom. iv. 18. 

Ver. 27. What now the Psalmist further says according to the historical 
sense : Lor thou wilt not leave my soul to Hades (x), t.e. Thou wilt not suffer 


1 Xen. Hell. iv. 3. 16 ; otherwise, xxi. 29. 4 Delitzsch, Psych. p. 248 ff. 
2 Xen. ‘Cyr, iii. 8. 21. ° Ps, vil. 6, xxx, 13, e¢ al.; see Schoettgen, 
8 Dorville, ad Char. p. 307. p. 415. 
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me to die in my present life-peril, and wilt not give Thy Holy One, according 
to the Ketibh of the original: Thy holy ones, the plural of category, comp. 
Hupfeld in loc., to see corruption—is by Peter, as spoken ei¢ Xprorév, taken 
in accordance with the prophetical meaning historically fulfilled in Him: 
Thou wilt not forsake my soul in Hades, after it shall have come thither ;! 
but by the resurrection wilt again deliver it,’ and wilt not suffer Thy Holy 
One, the Messiah, to share corruption, i.e. according to the connection of the 
sense as fulfilled, putrefaction (comp. xiii. 84 ff.).* Instead of dradHopdy, 
the original has ON, a pit, which, however, Peter, with the LXX., un- 
derstood as diagHopd, and accordingly has derived it not from MW, but 
from NNW, dcadteipw ; comp. Job. xvii. 14. — On décerc, comp. x. 40. The 
meaning is: Thou wilt not cause, that, etc. Often so also in classical 
writers from Homer onward. As to ideiv in the sense of experiencing, 
comp. on Luke ii. 26. 

Ver. 28. Thou hast made known to me ways of life ; Thou wilt fill me with 
joy in presence of Thy countenance, meant by the Psalmist of the divine guid- 
ance in saving his life, and of the joy which he would thereafter experience 
before God, refers, according to its prophetic sense, as fulfilled in Christ, 
to His resurrection, by which God practically made known to him ways to 
life, and to his state of exaltation in heaven, where he is in the fulness of 
blessedness with God. — pera rod rpocdhrov gov] *TID-DS, in communion with 
Thy countenance, seen by me. Comp. Heb. ix. 24. 

Vy. 29-81. Proof that David in this passage of his Psalm has prophetically 
made known the resurrection of Christ. 

Ver. 29. Mera xappyciac| frankly and freely, without reserve; for the 
main object was to show off a passage honouring David, that it had re- 
ceived fulfilment in a higher and prophetical sense in another. Bengel 
well remarks: ‘‘ Est igitur hoc loco zpofepareia, praevia sermonis mitiga- 
tio.’’—David is called 6 rarpiapyne as the celebrated ancestor of the kingly 
family, from which the nation expected their Messiah. — or] that (not for). 
Peter wishes to say of David what is notorious, and what it is allowable for 
him to say on account of this very notoriety ; therefore with égév there is 
not to be supplied, as is usually done, égorw, but éori (és). — év jyiv] 
David was buried at Jerusalem.* In 70 prqya airov, his sepulchre, there is 
involved, according to the context, as self-evident: ‘‘cum ipso Davidis 
corpore corrupto ; molliter loquitur,’’ Bengel. 


1 See Kiihner, § 622; Buttm. newt. Gr. p. 287 
(E. T. 333). 

2 This passage is a dictum probans for the 
abode of the soal of Christ in Hades, but it 
contains no dogmatic statement concerning 
the descensus ad infernos in the sense of the 
church. Comp. Giider, Lehre von ad. Lrschei- 
nung Christi unter d. Todten, p. 30; Weiss, 
Petrin, Lehrbegr. p. 233 f. 

3 After this passage, compared with ver. 31, 
no further discussion is needed to show how 
unreasonably it has been taken for granted 


(see especially Holsten, 2. Hv. d. Paul. u. 
Petr. p. 128 ff.) that the early church conceived 
the resurrection of Christ as a petaBaors eis 
érepov coma, entirely independent of the dead 
body of our Lord. How much are the evan- 
gelical narratives of the appearances of the 
risen Christ, in which the identity of His body 
has stress so variously laid on it, at variance 
with this opinion! Comp. x. 41. 

4 Neh. iii. 16; Joseph. Antt, vii. 15, 3, xiii. 
8. 4, Bell. Jud. i. 2. 5. 


—— 
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Vv. 30-32. Oty] infers from the previous «ai rd urvfjpya abrov . . « Tabrhe, 
whence it is plain that David in the Psalm, /.c., as a prophet and divinely 
conscious progenitor of the future Messiah, has spoken of the resurrection of . 
Christ as the one who should not be left in Hades, and whose body should 
not decay. —xai eidéc] see 2 Sam. vii. 12.-—é« kaprov T. oapvog avTov] se. 
zd. On the frequent supplying of the indefinite pronoun, see Kiihner, II. 
p. 87 f.; Fritzsche, Oonject. I. 36. The well-known Hebrew-like expression 
Kaproc tH¢ bo@b0c abtov (Ps. Cxxxii. 11) presupposes the idea of the uninter- 
rupted male line of descent from David to Christ.’— xafioa émi t. Updvov 
abtov| to sit on His throne,? namely, as the Messiah, who was to be the theo- 
cratic consummator of the kingdom of David (Mark xi. 10; Acts xv. 16). 
Comp. Luke i. 82. — xpoidév] prophetically looking into the future. Comp. 
Gal. iii. 8. —6re ob Kared.] since He, in fact, was not left, etc. Thus has 
history proved that David spoke prophetically of the resurrection of the 
Messiah. The subject of kateAei¢y x.7.A. is not David * — which no hearer, 
after ver. 29, could suppose—but 6 Xpiord¢ ; and what is stated of Him in 
the words of the Psalm itself is the triumph of their historical fulfilment, 
a triumph which is continued and concluded in ver. 32. — rovrov tov ’Iycovr] 
has solemn emphasis ; this Jesus, no other than just Him, to whom, as the 
Messiah who has historically appeared, David’s prophecy refers. — oi] 
neuter: whereof. See Bernhardy, p. 298. — pzaprupec| in so far as we, His 
twelve apostles, have conversed with the risen Christ Himself. Comp. 
1, 22, x. 41. 

Ver. 33 Oiv] namely, in consequence of the resurrection, with which the 
exaltation is necessarily connected. — 77 de&ca tov Ocov] by the right hand, 1.e. 
by the power of God, v. 31; Isa. lxiii. 12.4 The rendering: to the right 
hand of God, however much it might be recommended as regards sense by 
ver. 34, is to be rejected, seeing that the construction of simple verbs of 
motion with the dative of the goal aimed at, instead of with rpéc or eic, 
belongs in classical Greek only to the poets,® and occurs, indeed, in late 
writers,° but is without any certain example in the N. T., often as there 
would have been occasion for it; for Acts xxi. 16 admits of another expla- 
nation, and Rev. ii. 16 is not at all a case in point. In the passage of the 
LXX. Judg. xi. 18, deemed certain by Fritzche, 7 y7 Mod, if the read- 
ing is correct, is to be connected, not with 7Afev, but as appropriating da- 
tive with ard avaro2av jAiov." The objection, that by the right hand of God is 
here inappropriate (de Wette and others), is not tenable. There is something 
triumphant in the element emphatically prefixed, which is correlative to 
avéotnoev 6 Oedc (ver. 32) ; God’s work of power was, as the resurrection, so 


1 Comp. Heb. vii.5 ; Gen. xxxv. 11 ;2 Chron. p. 42, the latter seeking to defend the use 


vi. 9; and see remark after Matt. i. 18. as legitimate. 
2 Xen. Anabd. ii. 1. 4. ° The dative of interest (e.g. épyonat cor, T 
3 Hofm. Schriftbew. II. 1, p. 115. come for thee) has often been confounded 
4Comp. Vulgate, Luther, Castalio, Beza, with it. Comp. Kriiger, § 48.9.1. See Winer, 
Bengel, also Zeller, p. 502, and others. p. 201 f. (HE. T. 268 f.). 
5 See the passages from Homer in Nigelsb. 7 Concerning Kvpw iévat, Xen. Anabdb. i. 2. 


p. 12, ed. 3, and, besides, Erfurdt, ad Antiq. 26, see Bornemann, ed. Lips. 
234; Bernhardy, p. 95; Fritzsche, Conject. I. 
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also the exaltation. Comp. Phil. ii. 9. A Hebraism, or an incorrect ane 
lation of ‘2’ 22, ‘has been unnecessarily and arbitrarily assumed. — Thy TE 
dy. mv. AaB. rapa tr. rarp.| contains that which followed upon the 
tpw6eic, and hence is not to be explained with Kuinoel and others: 
“after He had received the promise of the Holy Spirit from the 
~ Father ;”’ but: “after He had received the promised (i. 4) Holy Spirit Srom 
His Father. See on Luke xxiv. 49.—roiro is either, with Vulgate, 
Erasmus, Beza, Kuinoel, and others, to be referred to the rveipya dyiov, so 
that the 6 corresponds to the explanatory id quod? or—which, on account 
of the 6 annexed to roiro, is more natural and more suitable to the miracu- 
lous character—it is, with Luther, Calvin, and others, to be taken as an in- 
dependent neuter: He poured forth, just now, this, what ye, in effectu, see 
and hear, in the conduct and speech of those assembled. Accordingly, 
Peter leaves it to his hearers, after what had previously been remarked (rap 
ce éxayy. . . . xatpéc), themselves to infer that what was poured out was 
nothing else than just the zvevua dyiov.* — The idea that the exalted Jesus 
in heaven receives from His Father and pours forth the Holy Spirit, is 
founded on such instructions of Christ as John xv. 26, xvi. 7. Comp. on 
i. 4, 

Vv. 34, 35. Tap] The fundamental fact of the previous statement, namely, 
the 79 deka Ocot iwufeic, has'‘still to be proved, and Peter proves this also 
from a saying of David, which has not received its fulfilment in David him- 
self, — Aéyex 03 aizéc] but he himself says, but it is his own declaration ; and 
then follows Ps. cx. 1, where David distinguishes from himself Him who is 
to sit at the right hand of God, as His Lord (76 kvpiw pov). This King, des- 
ignated by 7@ xvpiw pov of the Psalm, although it does not proceed from 
David (see on Matt. xxii. 43), is, according to the Messianic destination and 
fulfilment of this Psalm,* Christ, who is Lord of David and of all the saints 
of the O. T. ; and His oceupying the throne, sit Thou at my right hand, de- 
notes the exaltation of Christ to the glory and dominion of the Father, whose 
ctivpovoc He has become ; Heb. i. 8, 18; Eph. i. 21 f. 

Ver. 36. The Christological aim of the whole discourse, which, as un- 
doubtedly proved after what has been hitherto said (oiv), is emphatically at 
the close set down for recognition as the summary of the faith now requi- 
site. In this case acparac¢ (unchangeably) is marked with strong emphasis. — 
mac olKxog Lop. | mipsout the article, because olk. ’Iop. has assumed the nature 
of a proper name.® The whole people is regarded as the family of their an- 
cestor Israel Cs 3). — kai Kbpiov abtov x. Xpiordv] him Lord, ruler gener- 
ally, comp. x. 36, as well as also Messiah. The former general expression, ac- 
cording to which He is 6 dv éxi ravrwv, Rom. ix, 5, and xegady imép wavra, 


.ETAYYs Ts 


1 Bleek in the Stud. u, Krit. 1832, p. 1038 ; 
de Wette ; Weiss, Petr. Lehrbegr. p. 205. 

2 Kiihner, § 802. 2. 

3 It cannot, however, be said that “‘ the first 
congregation of disciples receives this gift 
without baptism” (Weiss, bibl. Theol. p. 150). 
Those persons possessed by the Spirit were, 
in fact, all confessors of Christ, and it must 


in their case be supposed that they had 
already received baptism in the Jifetime of 
our Lord, to which conclusion vv. 38, 41 point. 

4 Which is not to be identified with its his- 
torical meaning. See Hupfeld im loc., and 
Diestel in the Jahrb. f.d. Th. p. 562 f. 

5 Comp. LXX. 1 Kings xii. 28: Ezek. xlv. 
6, al. Winer, p. 105 (E. T, 137). 


\ 
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Eph. i. 22, the latter special, according to which He is the ourjp rob xéonov, 
vy. 81, John iv. 42, and Kedar rig éxxAyoiac, Eph. i. 22, Col. 1. 18, together 
characterize the Messianic possessor of the kingdom, which God has made 
Christ to be by His exaltation, seeing that He had in His state of humilia- 
tion emptied Himself of the power and glory, and was only reinstated into 
them by His exaltation. Previously He was indeed likewise Lord and Mes- 
siah, but in the form of a servant; and it was after laying aside that form 
that He decame such in complete reality.’ It is not to be inferred from such 
passages as this and Acts iv. 27, x. 38, xvii, 31 (de Wette), that the Book 
of Acts represents the Messianic dignity of Jesus as an acquisition in time ; 
against which view even capa tov rarpé¢ in our passage (ver. 33), compared 
with the confession in Matt. xvi. 16, John xvi. 30, is decisive, to say noth- 
ing of the Pauline training of Luke himself. Comp. also ver, 384. — avrév 
is not superfluous, but rovrov roy ’Inoovv is a weighty epexegesis, which is 
purposely chosen in order to annex the strongly contrasting 6v tpeic éorav- 
pocare (comp. iii, 13, vil. 52), and thus to impart to the whole address a 
deeply impressive conclusion. ‘‘ Aculeus in fine,’’ Bengel. 

Ver. 37. But after they heard it, what was said by Peter, they were pierced 
in the heart. — xaraviccerv, in the figurative sense of painful emotion, which 
penetrates the heart asif stinging, is not found in Greek writers, who, how- 
ever, use viocery in a similar sense ; but see LXX. Ps. cix. 16 : catavevvyjiévov 
TH kapdia, Gen. xxxiv. 7, where xarevbyyoav is illustrated by the epexegesis : 
kal Aurnpov qv avtoic odddpa.” The hearers were seized with deep pain in their 
conscience on the speech of Peter, partly for the general reason that He 
whom they now recognised as the Messiah was murdered by the nation, part- 
ly for the more special reason that they themselves had not as yet acknowl- 
edged Him, or had been even among His adversaries, and consequently had 
not recognised and entered upon the only way of salvation pointed out by 
Peter.—On the figure of stinging, comp. Cic. de orat. iii. 34, of Pericles : 
‘‘ut in eorum mentibus, qui audissent, quasi aculeos quosdam relinqueret.”’ 
—ri xoihoouev| what shall we do?* The inquiry of aneed of salvation surren- 
dering itself to guidance. An opposite impression to that made by the dis- 
course of Jesus in Nazareth, Luke iv. 28. —dvdpec ddeAgoi] an affectionate 
and respectful address from broken hearts already gained. Comp. on i. 16. 
‘¢ Non ita dixerunt prius,’’ Bengel. 

Ver. 38. What a definite and complete answer and promise of salvation! 
The veravojcare demands the change of ethical disposition as the moral con- 
dition of being baptized, which directly and necessarily brings with it faith 
(Mark i. 15) ; the aorist denotes the immediate accomplishment (comp. iii. 
19, viii. 22), which is conceived as the work of energetic resolution. So 
the apostles began to accomplish it, Luke xxiv. 47, — én TO Ovdpuarte ’Ino. 
Xprotov] on the ground of the name, so that the name ‘‘ Jesus Messiah,’? as tho 
contents of your faith and confession, is that on which the becoming bap- 
tized rests, Bazrif. is only here used with éxé; but comp. the analogous 


1 Comp. Weiss, didl. Theol. p. 184 f. Susann. 11 (of the pain of love). Compare 
2 Ecclus. xiv. 1, xii, 12, xx. 21, xlvii. 21; also Luke ii. 85. 8 Winer, p. 262 (E. T. 348). 
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expressions, Luke xxi. 8, xxiv. 47; Acts v, 28, 40; Matt. xxiv. 5, al. — 
ei¢ denotes the object of the baptien, which is the remission of the guilt 
contracted in the state before werdvoca. Comp. xxii. IGig. al (Core, sits ltl, ae 
xat Aj.) Kai consecutioum. After reconciliation, sanctnicnten . both are 
experienced in baptism. —7rov dyiov xvebuaroc] this is the doped itself, Heb. 
Win 4) Acts x: 45, xa. 17; 
Ver. 39. Proof of the preceding Ajpeote x.7.2.: for to you belongs the 
_ promise concerned, your's it is, i.e. you are they in whom the promise of the 
communication of the Spirit is to be realized. — roic eic paxpdv] to those who 
are at a distance, that is, to all the members of the Jewish nation, who are 
neither dwellers here at Jerusalem, nor are now present as pilgrims to the 
feast, both Jews and Hellenists.* But, although Peter might certainly con- 
ceive of the conversion of the Gentiles, according to Isa. ii. 2, xlix. 1, ai., in 
the way of their coming to and passing through Judaism, yet the mention 
of the Gentiles here—observe the emphatically preceding iuiv—would be 
quite alien from the destination of the words, which were intended to 
prove the Ajweahe x.7.2. of ver. 38. The conversion of the Gentiles does not 
here belong to the matter in hand. Beza, whom Casaubon follows, under- 
stood it of time :? longe post futuros, but this is excluded by the very concep- 
tion of the nearness of the» Parousia.—As to the expression of direction, 
ei¢ wakp., Comp, ON XXil. 5. — cove av zpooKad. x.7.A.] contains the definition 
of zaor toi¢ etc waxpav: as many as God shall have called to Himself, namely, 
by the preaching of the gospel, by the reception of which they, as mem- 
bers of the true theocracy, will enter into Christian fellowship with God, 
and will receive the Spirit. 

Ver. 40. Observe the change of the aorist dvewapripato (see the critical 
notes) and imperfect mapexarer: he adjured them (1 Tim v. 21; 2 Tim. ii. 14, 
iv. 1, often also in classical writers), after which followed the continued exhor- 
tation, the contents of which was: Become saved from this (the now living) 
perverse generation away, in separating yourselves from them by the perévora 
and baptism. — oxo2:6¢] crooked, in a moral sense = adixéc. Comp, on Phil, 
i. 15. 

Ver. 41. Mé» oiv] namely, in consequence of these representations of the 
apostle. We may translate either: they then who received his word (namely, 
cbblyre K.7.2.),° or, they then, those indicated in ver. 37, after they received his 
word, etc.t The latter is correct, because, according to the former view of 
the meaning, there must have been mention previously of a reception of 
the word, to which reference would here be made. As this is not the case, 
those present in general are meant, as in ver. 387, and drodeEduevor TOV Adyov 
abrov (ver 40) stands in a climactic relation to xareviynoay (ver. 37). — 
mpoceréOnaar] were added (ver. 47, v. 14, xi. 24), namely, to the fellowship of 


1Comp. also Baumgarten. Others, with 22Sam. vii. 19, comp. the classical ov« és 
Theophylact, Oecumenius, Erasmus, Calvin, paxpav. 
Piscator, Grotius, Wolf, Bengel, Heinrichs, 3 Comp. viii. 4 (so Vulgate, Luther, Beza, 
de Wette, Lange, Hackett, also Weiss, Petr. | Bengel, Kuinoel, and others). 
Lehrbegr. p. 148, and bibl. Theol. p. 149, ex- 4 Comp. i. 6, viii. 25, xv. 8 (so Castalio, de 
plain it of the Gentiles. Comp. Eph, ii. 13. Wette). 
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the already existing followers of Jesus, as is self-evident from the context. — 
Wvyai] persons, according to the Hebrew ¥2), Ex. 1.5; Acts vii. 14; 1 Pet. 
iii, 20; this use is not’ classical, since, in the passages apparently proving 1t.' 
yuyh means, in the strict sense, sowl (life).—The text does not affirm that 
the baptism of the three thousand occurred on the spot and simultaneously, 
but only that it took place during the course of that day (77 ijuépg éxeivy). 
Observe further, that their baptism was conditioned only by the peravoa 
and by faith on Jesus as the Messiah; and, accordingly, it had their 
further Christian instruction not as a preceding, but as a subsequent, con- 
dition (ver. 42). 

Ver. 42 now describes what the reception of the three thousand had as 
its consequence; what they, namely, the three thousand and those who 
were already believers before (for the whole body is the subject, as is evident 
from the idea of zpooeré0yjoav), as members of the Christian community 
under the guidance of the apostles perseveringly did.? The development 
of the inner life of the youthful church follows that great external increase. 
First of all: they were perseveringly devoted to the instruction (2 Tim. iv. 2; 
1 Cor. xiv. 6) of the apostles, they were constantly intent on having them- 
selves instructed by the apostles. — ry xocvwvia] is to be explained of the 
mutual brotherly association which they sought to maintain with one another.* 
The same in substance with the adeAgdryc, 1 Pet. 11. 17, v. 9. It 1s incor- 
rect in Wolf, Rosenmiiller, and others to refer it to tay arooréAwy, and to 
understand it of living in intimate association with the apostles. For xai 7H 
cotvwv. is, as well as the other three, an independent element, not to be 
blended with the preceding. Therefore the views of others are also incor- 
rect, who either* take the following (spurious) «ai as explicatiwum (et commu- 
nione, videlicet fractione panis et precibus), or suppose a éy dia dvviv (Homberg) 
after the Vulgate: ef communicatione fractionis panis, so that 7H Kcivor. 
would already refer to the Agapae. Recently, following Mosheim,? the 
explanation of the communication of charitable gifts to the needy has become 
the usual one.® But this special sense must have been indicated by a spe- 
cial addition, or have been undoubtedly suggested by the context, as in 
Rom. xy. 26; Heb. xiii. 16; especially as xovvwvia does not in itself signify 
communicatio, but communio ; and it is only from the context that it can 
obtain the idea of fellowship manifesting itself by contributions in aid, ete., 
which is not here the case. —rq Kido tov dprov] in the breaking of their 
bread (rov a.). By this is meant the observance of common evening-meals (Luke 
xxiv. 80), which, after the manner of the last meal of Jesus, they concluded 
with the Lord’s Supper (Agapae, Jude 12). The Peschito and several 


1 Kur. Androm. 612, Med. 27, al.; see 


Kypke, II. p. 19. 

2 With the spuriousness of the second Kai 
(see the critical note), the four particulars are 
arranged in pairs. 

3 Comp. on Phil. i. 5. See also Weiss, déd/. 
Theol. p. 141 f., and Ewald. (Wolf. 

* Cornelius a Lapide and Mede as quoted by 

5 De rebus Christ. ante Const, M. p. 114. 


® So Heinrichs, Kuinoel, Olshausen, Baum- 
garten, also Lihe, Aphorism. p. 80 ff., Har- 
nack, christl. Gemeindegottesd. p. 78 ff., Hac- 
ett, and others. That the mora) nature of the 
kowwvia expresses itself also in liberality, is 
correct in itself, but is not here particularly 
brought forward, any more than other forms 
of its activity. This in opposition to Lechler, 
apost. Zeit. p. 285. 
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Pathers, as well as the Catholic Church,! with Suicer, Mede, Wolf, Light- 
foot, aud several older expositors, arbitrarily explain it exclusively of the 
Hucharist ; comp. also Harnack, l.c. p. 111 ff. Such a celebration is of later 
origin ; the separation of the Lord’s Supper from the joint evening meal 
did not take place at all in the apostolic church, 1 Cor. xi. The passages, 
xx. 7, 11, xxvul. 35, are decisive against Heinrichs, who, after Kypke, ex- 
plains the breaking of bread 97" beneficence to the poor (Isa. lviii. 7), so that 
it would be synonymous with xowwvia (but see above). —raic rpocevyaic] 
The plural denotes the prayers of various kinds, which were partly new 
Christian prayers restricted to no formula, and partly, doubtless, Psalms 
and wonted Jewish prayers, especially having reference to the Messiah and 
His kingdom.—Observe further in general the family character of the 
brotherly union of the first Christian church. 

Ver. 43. But fear came upon every soul, and many miracles, etc. Luke in 
these words describes : (1) what sort of impression the extraordinary result 
of the event of Pentecost made generally upon the minds? of those who did 
not belong to the youtlrful church ; and (2) the work of the apostles after 
the effusion of the Spint. Therefore ré is the simple copula, and not, as is 
often assumed, equivalent to yap. — éyivero] (see the critical note) is in both 
cases the descriptive imperfect.* Elsewhere, instead of the dative, Luke 
has éxi with the accusative, or éugoBoc yiverar. — o6Boc, aS in Mark iv. 41, 
Luke 1. 63, vii. 16, etc., fear, dread, which are wont to seize the mind ona 
great and wonderful, entirely unexpected, occurrence. This ¢éGoc, occa 
sioned by the marvellous result which the event of Pentecost together with 
the address of Peter had produced, operated quasi freno (Calvin), in pre- 
venting the first internal development of the church’s life from being 
disturbed by premature attacks from without. — dia tév azoor.| for the 
worker, the causa efficiens, was God. Comp. ver. 22, iv. 30, xv. 12. 

Vv. 44, 45. But (dé, continuative) as regards the development of the 
church-life, which took place amidst that éGoc without and this miracle- 
working of the apostles, all were ézi 7rd ai7é. This, as ini. 15, ii. 1, is to 
be understood as having a local reference, and not with Theophylact, 
Kypke, Heinrichs, and Kuinoel : de animorum consensu, which is foreign to 
N. T. usage. They were accustomed all to be together, This is not strange, 
when we bear in mind the very natural consideration that after the feast 
many of the three thousand—of whom, doubtless, a considerable number 
consisted of pilgrims to the feast—returned to their native countries ; so 
that the youthful church at Jerusalem does not by any means seem too 
large to assemble in one place. — kai eixov aravra Kowa] they possessed all things 
in common, i.e. all things belonged to all, were a common good. According 
to the more particular explanation which Luke himself gives (kai ta xrjyara 


1 This Church draws as an inference from 466. Beelen still thinks that he is able to make 
our passage the historical assertion: Sub una good the idea of the daily unbloody sacrifice 
specie panis communicaverunt sanctiin primi- of the mass by the appended 7. zpocevx. ! 
tiva ecclesia. Confut. Conf. Aug. p. 543 of my 2 raon wuxn, Winer, p. 147 (EH. T. 194). 
edition of the Libri Symbolici. See, in oppo- 3 Comp., moreover, on the expression, Hom. 
sition to this view, the striking remarks of ‘ZZ. 1, 188: IImAciwve 5’ a&xos yévero, xii, 892, al. 
Casaubon in the AMxercitatt. Anti-Baron. p. 
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. . . elye, comp. iv. 32), we are to assume not merely in general a distin- 
guished beneficence, liberality, and mutual rendering of help,’ or “a prevailing 
willingness to place private property at the disposal of the church ;"’ ® but a real 
community of goods in the early church at Jerusalem, according to which 
the possessors were wont to dispose of their lands and their goods gen- 
erally, and applied the money sometimes themselves (Acts ii. 44 f., iv. 32), 
and sometimes by handing it to the apostles (Acts v. 2), for the relief of 
the wants of their fellow-Christians. See already Chrysostom. But for 
the correct understanding of this community of goods and its historical 
character (denied by Baur and Zeller), it is to be observed : (1) It took 
place only in Jerusalem. For there is no trace of it in any other church ; 
on the contrary, elsewhere the rich and the poor continued to live side by 
side, and Paul in his letters had often to inculcate beneficence in opposition 
to selfishness and rieoveZia. Comp. also Jas. v. 1 ff. ; 1 John iii. 17, And 
this community of goods at Jerusalem helps to explain the great and gen- 
eral poverty of the church in that city, whose possessions naturally— 
certainly also in the hope of the Parousia speedily occurring—were soon 
consumed. As the arrangement is found in no other church, it is very 
probable that the apostles were prevented by the very experience acquired 
in Jerusalem from counselling or at ull introducing it elsewhere. (2) This 
community of goods was not ordained as a legal necessity, but was left to the 
Sree will of the owners. This is evident from Acts v. 4 and xii. 12. Never- 
theless, (3) in the yet fresh vigour of brotherly love,’ it was, in point of 
fact, general in the church of Jerusalem, as is proved from this passage and 
from the express assurance at iv. 32, 34 f., in connection with which the 
conduct of Barnabas, brought forward in iv. 36, is simply a concrete 
instance of the general practice. (4) It was not an institution borrowed from 
the Hssenes* (im opposition to Grotius, Heinrichs, Ammon, Schnecken- 
burger), For it could not have arisen without the guidance of the apos- 
tles ; and to attribute to them any sort of imitation of Essenism, would be 
devoid alike of internal probability and of any trace in history, as, indeed, 
the first fresh form assumed by the life of the church must necessarily be con- 
ccived as a development from within under the impulse of the Spirit. (5) 
On the contrary, the relation arose very naturally, and that from within, 
as a continuation and extension of that community of goods which subsisted in 
the case of Jesus Himself and His disciples, the wants of all being defrayed 
from a common purse. It was the extension of this relation to the whole 
church, and thereby, doubtless, the putting into practice of the command 
Luke xii. 33, but in a definite form. That Luke here and in iv. 32, 34 


expresses himself too strongly (de 


1 Comp. also Hundeshagen in Herzog’s EHn- 
cykl. ILL. p. 26. In this view the Pythagorean 
7a. THv piAwy Kod might be compared with it 
(Rittersh. ad Porphyr. Vit. Pyth. p. 46). 

? De Wette, comp. Neander, Baumgarten, 
Lechler, p. 320 ff., also Lange, apost. Zeitalt. 
I. p. 90, and already Mosheim, Diss. ad hist. 
eccl. pertin. II. p. 1 ff., Kuinoel, and others. 


Wette), is an arbitrary assertion. 


3’ Bengel on iv. 34 aptly says: ‘non nisi 
summo fidei et amoris flori convenit.” 

4See Joseph. Bell. Jud. ii.8.3f. The Py- 
thagoreans also had a community of goods. 
See Jamblich. Vita Pyth. 168. %2; Zeller, p. 
504. See, in opposition to the derivation from 
Essenism, von Wegnern in the Zeétschr. f, 
histor. Theol. X1.2, p.1 ff., Ewald and Ritschl. 


COMMUNITY OF GOODs. vel 


Schneckenburger, in the Stud. wu. Krit. 1855, p. 514 ff., and Ewald have 
correctly apprehended the matter as an actual community of goods.!—ra 
ktjuata] the landed possessions (belonging to him).? ixapgecc : possessions in 
general,® avza] it, namely, the proceeds. The reference is involved in the 
preceding verb (érizpackov).* —kabére dv tic ypeiav elye| gust as any one had 
need. dv with the indicative denotes : ‘‘ accidisse aliquid non certo quodam 
tempore, sed quotiescunque occasio ita ferret.’ ° 

Ver. 46. Kat! jjuépav] daily. See Bernhardy, p. 241.-—- On Tpookaptepely 
év, to be diligent in visiting w place, comp. Susann. 6.--éy 76 isp] as con- 
fessors of the Messiah of their nation, whose speedy appearance in glory 
they expected, as well as in accordance with the example of Christ Him- 
self, and with the nature of Christianity as the fulfilment of true Judaism, 
they could of course have no occasion for voluntarily separating themselves 
from the sanctuary of their nation; on the contrary, they could not but 
unanimously (duo6vy.) consider themselves bound to it; comp. Luke xxiv. 
53. — kAavrec aprov| breaking bread, referring, as in ver. 42, to the love-feasts. 
The article might stand as in ver. 42, but is here not thought of, and there- 
fore not put. It would mean: their bread. —xaz’ oixov] Contrast to év ro 
igow ; hence: at home, in meetings in their place of assembly, where they 
partook of the meal, perhaps in detachments. Comp. Philem. 2. So 
most commentators, including Wolf, Bengel, Heinrichs, Olshausen, de 
Wette. But Erasmus, Salmasius, and others explain it domatim, from 
house to bouse. So also Kuinoel and Hildebrand. Comp. Luke viii. 1; 
Acts xv. 21; Matt. xxiv. 7. But there is nowhere any trace of holding 
the love-feasts successively in different houses; on the contrary, according 
to i. 13, it must be assumed that the new community had at the very first 
a fixed place of assembly. Luke here places side by side the public relig- 
ious conduct of the Christians and their private association ; hence after 
évy T@ tep@ the express xar’ vixov was essentially necessary.° — yereAduBavov 
tpogic| they received their portion of food (comp. xxvii. 38 f.), partook of 
their sustenance.’ Ver. 46 is to be paraphrased as follows: Jn the daily 
visiting of the temple, at which they attended with one accord, and amidst 
daily observance of the love-feast at home, they wanted not sustenance, of which 
they partook in gladness and singleness of heart. — iv ayadddcer] this is the 
expression of the joy in the Holy Spirit, as they partook of the daily bread, 
“fructus fidei et character veritatis,’? Bengel. And still in the erection of 


1 Comp. Ritschl, altkath. Kirche, p. 282. veloped itself at the same time as a separate 
2See v.1; Xen. Oec. 20.23; Eustath. ad 1. society, and in this latter development already 
vi. p. 685. put forth the germs of the distinctively Chris- 
3 Polyb. ii. 17. 11; Heb. x. 34, and Bleek tian cultus (comp. Nitzsch, prakt. Theol. I. p. 
in loc. 174 ff., 213 ff.). The further evolution and in- 
4Comp. Luke xviii. 22; John xii.5. See dependent vital power of this cultus could 
generally, Winer, p. 138 (E. T. 181 f.). not but gradually bring about the severance 


6 Herm. ad Viger. p. 820. Comp. iv. 35; from the old, and accomplish that severance 
Mark vi. 56; Kriiger, Anab. i. 5. 2; Kiihner, jin the first instance in Gentile - Christian 
ad Mem.i. 1. 16; and see on 1 Cor. xii. 2. churches. 

6 Observe how, on the one hand, the youth- 7 Plat. Polit. p. 275 C : madetas weterAnhevar 
ful church continued still bound up with the Kal Tpopas. 
national cultus, but, on the other hand, de- 
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the kingdom believers are duopor év ayaaardoes, Jude 24. This is, then, the 
joy of triumph. --agersryc¢] plainness, simplicity, true moral candour.’ The 
word is not elsewhere preserved in Greek, but agéAeca is.” 

Ver. 47. Alvovrrec r. Ocdv] is not to be restricted to giving thanks at meals, 
but gives prominence generally to the whole religious frame of spirit ; which 
expressed itself in the praises of God (comp. de Wette). This is clearly evi- 
dent from the second clause of the sentence, ai éyovrec . . . Aadv, referring 
likewise to their relation in general. That piety praising God, namely, and 
this possession of the general favour of the people, formed together the 
happy accompanying circumstances, under which they partook of their 
bodily sustenance with gladness and simple heart. — zpd¢ 6A. 7. Aadv] possess- 
ing favour, on account of their pious conduct, in their relation to the whole 
people.s Comp. Rom. v. 1. — 6 xbpic] i.e. Christ, as the exalted Ruler of 
His church. —rov¢ cwfouévove] those who were being saved, 1.e. those who, by 
their very accession to the church, became saved from eternal perdition so as 
to partake in the Messianic kingdom. Comp. ver. 40. 


Norres py American Eprror. 


(K) Other longues. V. 4. 


The obvious and natural meaning of the passage is that the disciples 
were suddenly endowed with the faculty of speaking foreign languages, 
before utterly unknown by them. This special gift was promised by our 
Lord (Mark xvi. 17). The exercise of the gift is mentioned in connection 
with the conversion of Cornelius and his company (Acts li. 15) ; also with the 
Ephesian brethren on whom Paul laid his hands (Acts xix. 6). And Paul 
speaks of ‘‘kinds of tongues’’ as one of the spiritual gifts, and discusses the 
question at length in 1 Cor. xiy. The gift is designated by a variety of names: 
KawalS yAdsoas Aadeiv (Mark xvi. 17); érégars yAdooais Aareiv (Acts ii. 4) ; 
yAdooats dareiv (Acts x. 46) ; yAdacals or yAdoon Aaieiv, In this passage alone is 
the phrase ‘‘ other tongues’ employed. Various explanations have been offered 
of this wonderful phenomenon by those who deny the supernatural, or who, 
with our author, consider that the sudden communication of a facility of speak- 
ing foreign languages is neither logically possible nor psychologically and 
morally conceivable, or with Alford regard such an endowment as self-contra- 
dictory and impossible. It is supposed that the disciples were not all Galile- 
ans, but that some of them were foreign Jews, acquainted with other languages, 
in which they spoke—that the utterances were incoherent, jubilant expres- 
sions—that nothing more is meant than that some poetical, antiquated, provin- 
cial and foreign phrases were employed by the speakers; or that the utter- 
ances were ecstatic, spoken in a high state of inspiration, and often destitute 


1 Dem. 1489. 10: adeAns Kai mappyotas pearos. 

2 Ael. V. H. iii. 10, al. ; Polyb. vi. 48. 4. 

3 To refer this remark, on account of the 
later persecution, to the idealizing tendency 
and to legendary embellishment (Baur), is a 
very rash course, as between this time and 
the commencement of persecution a consider- 


able period intervenes, and the popular hu- 
monr, particularly in times of fresh excite- 
ment, isso changeable, Schwanbeck also, p. 
45, denies the correctness of the representa- 
tion, which he reckons among the peculiarities 
of the Petrine portion of the book. 
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of intelligible meaning —or that the words uttered had been heard by the disci- 
ples before, when mingling at the annual feasts with pilgrims of many nations ; 
and now under high excitement these words or phrases were recalled and ut- 
tered—or some have supposed that only one language was spoken, but each 
hearer understood it as his own. That is, Peter spoke in Aramaic, but one un- 
derstood it as Greek, another as Arabic, and another as Persian. Now, not one 
of these theories, however ingenious, accounts for the recorded facts, and 
some of them contradict them. But when the event is admitted to be dis- 
tinctly miraculous, and the power a special gift of God, why is it to be consid- 
ered either impossible or inconceivable? We may be wholly incapable of con- 
ceiving the modus operandi, yet admit the credibility and certainty of the fact. 
Some difficulty arises from considering the speaking with tongues discussed by 
Paul in 1 Cor, xiy., as identical in all respects with the event which transpired 
on the day of Pentecost. The gifts are analogous and similar, but not identi- 
cal, The gift at Pentecost was unique, not only as the first in order, but also 
as superior in kind. Both are spiritual gifts, and of supernatural origin, and 
characterized by similar terms ; but they differ in this, that at Pentecost dis- 
tinct languages were spoken, which were understood at once by the hearers, 
while at Corinth a tongue was spoken unintelligible to the hearer, and required 
to be interpreted. At Pentecost the speaker understood what he said ; while it 
is not perfectly clear that the speakers always understood what they uttered. 
Dr. Charles Hodge, however, regarding the gift spoken of by Paul as identical 
with that vouchsafed at Pentecost, thinks that the speaker, even when unintel- 
ligible to others, understood himself, at least generally, even when he was 
wholly unable to interpret in his own native tongue. Dr. J. A. Alexander 
says: ‘* Other tongues can only mean languages different from their own, and 
by necessary implication previously unknown.” ‘‘The attempt to make this 
phrase mean a new style, or a new strain, or new forms of expression is not only 
unnatural, but inconsistent with the following narrative, where everything im- 
plies a real difference of language.” Dr. Lechler, in Lange, declares: ‘‘ The 
narrative does not allow a single doubt to remain in an unprejudiced mind, 
that we are, here already in verse 4th, to understand a speaking of foreign lan- 
guages, which were new to the speakers themselves.” And in reference to 
1 Cor. xiv., he says: ‘The parallel passages claim respectively, at the outset, 
an interpretation of their own, independently of each other,” and adds, « It 
appears, then, that certain essential features of both occurrences are the same, 
while important differences between the two are discoverable.” 

Calvin says: ‘‘I suppose it doth manifestly appear hereby that the Apostles 
had the variety and understanding of languages given unto them, that they 
might speak unto the Greek in Greek, and unto the Italians in the Italian 
tongue, and that they might have true communication and conference with 
their hearers.” 

Dr. Jacobson, Bishop of Chester, says : ‘‘ Nothing short of the sudden com- 
munication of the power of speaking languages, of which there had been pre- 
viously no colloquial knowledge, and which were not learned in the ordinary 
course, can have been implied by this statement, reiterated as it is in vv. 6, 8, 
and il. None of the suggestions of vehement excitement, for a time affecting 
the organs of speech, so as to render it more or less unintelligible, of ecstatic 
inarticulate utterances, of the use of archaic words or poetic phraseology, or of 
new modes of interpreting ancient prophecies, can be accepted as at all ade- 
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quate to this narrative.” For a full discussion of the subject see Schaft’s 
* History of the Christian Church,”’ vol. i., pp. 224-245, 


(x) Hades. V. 27. 


A Greek word which, from its derivation, means that which is not seen, 
and is used to designate the invisible state—the infernal regions—the abode 
of the dead. In the Septuagint it is used as a translation of the He- 
brew word Sheol. We have no appropriate word in English to express what is 
meant by the word Hades. The word occurs in the N. T. eleven times, and is 
rendered by the word hell in every instance except one (1 Cor. xv. 55), where it 
is rendered grave. In no instance does it mean hell as that word is now com- 
monly understood—the place of punishment for the wicked after judgment— 
nor in any case does it necessarily mean grave. When it is said that the soul 
of Christ was not left in Hades—unhappily rendered in our version hell—the 
real meaning is that his soul was not left in the abode of separate spirits, 
whither it went at his death, even as his body did not remain in the grave or 
sepulchre where it was laid after his crucifixion. In the passage from the 16th 
Psalm here quoted by Peter, it would be absurd to understand it as denoting 
the place of the damned, whether the expression be interpreted of David the 
type, or of Jesus Christ the antitype, agreeably to its principal and ultimate 
object.’’ (Campbell.) Doubtless from this passage the article of the Apostles’ 
Creed is derived, ‘‘ He descended into hell ;” all that this can mean is that the 
soul of Christ at his death was separated from his body, and entered the abode 
of separate spirits, called by himself paradise. For interesting and instructive 
discussions of this question see Campbell's Dissertation VI,, part ii.; Dr. Cra- 
ven (Lange, Revelation) ; and Gloag. 


CRITICAL REMARKS. 75 


CHAPTER III. 


Ver. 3. After éAenuoc., AaGeiv is to be defended, which is wanting in D, min. 
Theophyl. Lucif. and some yss., and is wrongly deleted by Heinr. and Bornem. 
The authorities which omit it are too weak, especially as the complete super- 
fluousness of the word (it is otherwise in ver. 5) rendered its omission very 
natural. — Ver. 6. éyeipac kai] is wanting in B D §, Sahid.; deleted by Bornem. 
But as Peter himself raises up the lame man, ver. 7, this portion of the sum- 
mons would more easily be omitted than added from Luke y. 23, vi. 8; comp. 
vii. 14. Lachm. and Tisch. have the form éye:pe; rightly, see on Matt. ix. 5 ; 
Mark ii. 9. —Ver. 7. After 7jyepe, ABC 8, min., the vss., and some Fathers, 
have airév. Adopted by Lachm. A usual addition. — Ver. 11. aitov] Elz. has 
tov iafevtoc ywAov, against decisive testimony. A church lesson begins with 
ver. 11. — Ver. 13. xa: ‘Ioaak «. “Iaxo3] Lachm. and Bornem. read «ai Ocd¢ 
"Ioadk, x. Ged "Iaxd3, following A CD &, 15, 18, 25, several vss., Chrys., and 
Theophyl. From Matt. xxii. 32 (therefore also several of these witnesses have 
the article before Oed¢), and LXX. Ex. iii. 6. —yév] is wanting in Elz., but is 
to be defended on the authority of A BCE &, min., vss., and Fathers, and 
because no corresponding 6é follows.— Ver. 18. aizod (not atrod) is, with 
Lachm. and Tisch., according to decisive evidence, to be placed after Xpiordv, 
and not after toodq7av (Elz. Scholz). — Ver. 20. mpoxeyerpiopéevor] Elz.: mporexn- 
pvyuévov, against decisive evidence. A gloss (vv. 18, 21 ff.) more precisely de- 
fining the meaning according to the context (comp. also xiii. 23 f.). — Ver. 21. 
tov] Elz.: ravrwv, against decisive testimony, Introduced to make the state- 
ment stronger, in accordance with ver. 24.— am’ a/dvoc] is wanting in D, 19, 
Arm. Cosm. Tert. Ir.; so Born. It was considered objectionable, because, 
strictly speaking, no prophets existed az’ aidvoc. The position after dyiwv 
(Lachm. Tisch.) is so decidedly attested that it is not to be derived from Luke 
i. 70. — Ver. 22. Instead of wév, Elz. has piv ydp, against decisive evidence. 
yap was written on the margin, because the connection was not understood. 
— mpdc tovd¢e rarépac] is wanting in A BC 8, min. Syr. Copt. Vulg. It is placed 
after elrev in D E, vss., and Fathers. So Born. Rightly deleted by Lachm. 
and Tisch. An addition by way of gloss. — Ver. 23. Instead of éfvAchp., A BC 
D, Lachm. Born. Tisch. read é£v2e6p. An etymological alteration, which often 
occurs also in Codd. of the LXX. Comp. the variations in Heb. xi. 28.--Ver. 
24, xathnyyedar] Elz.: mpoxathyyecAav, against decisive evidence. A gloss of 
more precise definition. — Ver. 25. of vio/] Elz.: vioi. But the article, which 
before vioi was easily left out by a transcriber, is supported by preponderant 
witnesses, as is also the év wanting before 7) orépy. in Elz., which was omitted 
as superfluous. — Ver. 26. After aitos Elz. has "Inoodv, against many and im- 
portant authorities. A familiar addition, although already read in A B. — 
juov] CO, min. vss, Ir. have airav (so Lachm.) or aitod. The original juav was 
first changed into arod (in conformity with é«aorov), and then the plural 
would be easily inserted on account of the collective sense. The pronoun is 
entirely wanting in B. f 
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Ver. 1. After the description of the first peaceful and prosperous life of 
the church, Luke now, glancing back to ii. 43, singles out from the multi- 
tude of apostolic répara x. onueia that one with which the first persecution was 
associated, —éx2 7d abré] here also in a local reference ;' not merely at the 
same time and for the same object, but also in the same way, i.e. together, 
am, 2 Sam. J.c. Prominence is here given to the united going to the 
temple and the united working, directing special attention to the keeping 
together of the two chief apostles. — avéSarvor] they were in the act of going 
up. —éxl ry dpav Tie xpocevyie] éxi, used of the dginition ef time, in so far 
as a thing extends to a space of time.? Hence: during the hour, not equiv- 
alent to rept r)v Gpav.8 Concerning the three ours ef prayer among the 
Jews: the third (see on ii. 15), the sizth (noon), and the ninth (that of the 
evening sacrifice in the temple), see Lightfoot, Schoettgen, and Wetstein, 
in loc. Comp. x. 3, 9.—The Attic mode of writing évaryy is decidedly at- 
tested in the Book of Acts. 

Ver. 2. Xwddc éx Kova. untp.] born lame, Comp. xiv. 8; Johnix. 1. And 
he was above forty years old, iv. 22.—The imperfect éSacrafero, he was 
being brought, denotes the action in reference to the simultaneous avéSacvor, 
ver. 1; and érifouv, its daily repetition. — rip Aeyou. dpaiay] which bears the 
by-name,* ‘* Beautiful.’’ The proper name was, ‘‘ gate of Nicanor.’’ It lay 
on the eastern side of the outermost court of the temple, leading towards 
the valley of Kidron, and is described by Josephus, Bell. v. 5. 3, as sur- 
passingly splendid: zap d& muddy ai pév Evvéa yprod Kal apyipw Kexadvuuévat 
mavrayober yoav, duolws Te TapaoTddsc Kal Ta DrépOvpa’ pia d& H EEwHEv TOV VEd 
Kopiviiov yadxov x02d TH TiYLH TAC KaTapybpove Kat weptyoboove dmspayovoa. Kat 
dbo usv éxdotov Tov wvA@vog Fipat, TpLaxovTa JE THYOY TS Doe ExdoTHC, Kai Td 
wAaroc Hv wevtexaidsxa. Others (Wagenseil, Lund, Bengel, Walch) under- 
stand it of the gate Susan, which was in the neighbourhood of Solomon’s 
porch, and at which the market for pigeons and other objects for sacrifice 
was held. But this is at variance with the signification of the word dpaioc ; 
for the name Susan 1s to be explained from the Persian capital (jU, town 
of lilies), which, according to Middoth, 1 Kal. 8, was depicted on the gate.® 
Others (Kuinoel, et. a/.) think that the gate Chulda, i.e. tempestiva, leading 
to the court of the Gentiles, is meant.* But this derivation of the name (from 
TN, tempus) cannot be historically proved, nor could Luke expect his 
reader to discover the singular appellation porta tempestiva in dpaiav, seeing 
that for this the very natural ‘“ porta speciosa’? (Vulg.) could not but sug- 
gest itself.—Among the Gentiles also beggars sat at the gates of their temples "— 
a usage probably connected with the idea (also found in ancient Israel) of 
a special divine care for the poor *— rod aireiv] eo jine, ut peteret. 


1 See on i. 15; comp. LXX. 2 Sam. ii. 13; the gate of the temple is only an invention on 


Joseph. Anft. xvi. &. 6. account of the name, and the latter might be 
2 See on Mark xy. 1; Nigelsb. on the Jliad, sufficiently explained from the lily-shaped 

p. 284, ed. 3. decorations of the columns quiw nvyn 
8 Alberti, @bdss., Valekenaer, Winer, and 1 Kings v. 19). 

many others. § See Lightf. Hor. ad. Joh. p. 946 f. 
4 See Schaefer, Afelet. p. 14. 7 Martial, i. 112. 


5 Perhaps, however, this picture of Susa on 8 Hermann, Privatalterth. § 14. 2. 


HEALING OF A LAME MAN, Ui 


Vv. 8-5. MéA2ovrac elovévar ele rt. iep.] For it was through this outermost 
gate that the temple proper was reached. —jpdra éhennoc. 2aB.| he asked 
that he might reecive an alms, Modes of expression used in such a case, Merere 
in me ; In me benefac tibi, and the like, may be seen in Vajicra vabb. £. 20, 
3, 4. — On 2afeiv, which in itself might be dispensed with, see Winer, p. 
565 [E. T. 760]. —drevicac . . . BréWov ele jac] They would read from his 
look, whether he was spiritually fitted for the benefit to be received. 
‘* Talis intuitus non caruit peculiari Spiritus motu ; hinc fit, ut tam secure 
de miraculo pronuntiet,’’ Calvin, Comp. xiii. 9.— ézeiyev airoic] The sup- 
plying of rdv vowy serves to make the sense clear. Comp. Luke xiv. 7; 1 
Tim. iv. 16. He was attentive, intent upon them. 

Ver. 6. Aidwuc] [give thee herewith. —év ro ovou. . . . meputares] by virtue 
of the name (now pronounced) of Jesus the Messiah, the Nazarene, arise and 
walk. éy denotes that on which the rising and walking were causally 
dependent. Mark xvi. 17; Luke x. 17; Acts iv. 10, xvi. 18. Comp. the 
utterance of Origen, c. Céls. 1, against the assertion of Celsus, that Chris- 
tians expelled demons by the help of evil spirits : rocotrov yap dbvara: rd 
évoua tov ‘Incov. This name was the focus of the power of faith, through 
which the miraculous gift of the apostles operated. Comp. on Matt. vii. 
22; Luke ix. 49, x. 17; Mark xvi. 17. A dico or the like is not (in oppo- 
sition to Heinrichs, Kuinoel, and others) to be supplied with év r. évéy. 
x.7.A. Observe, moreover, first, the solemnity of the ’Ijcov Xpiorov tov Nat. ; 
and secondly, that Xpcrov, as in il. 38, cannot yet be a proper name. Comp. 
John xvii. 3, 1. 42. 

Vy. 7, 8. Aurov ti¢ defac} comp. Mark ix. 27, and see Valckenaer, ad 
Theocr. 1v. 35. — éorepectycav| his feet were strengthened, so that they now 
performed their function, for which they bad been incapacitated in the 
state of lameness, of supporting the body in its movements. — ai face are 
the feet.2 — ra cévpa: the ankle-bones, tali (very frequent in the classics), 
after the general expression subjoining the particular. — é&aAAédpevoc], 
springing up, leaping into the air. Not: exsiliens, videlicet e grabbato 
(Casaubon), of which last there is no mention. — kai eio#Afe . . . Tov Hedv| 
This behaviour bears the most natural impress of grateful attachment 
(comp. ver. 11), lively joy (xepurar. Kai dAAbuevoc, — at the same time as an 
involuntary proof of his complete cure for himself and for others), and 
religious elevation. The view of Thiess—that the beggar was only a 
pretended cripple who was terrified by the threatening address of Peter into 
using his feet, and afterwards, for fear of the rage of the people, prudently 
attached himself to the apostles—changes the entire narrative, and makes 
the apostle himself (vv. 12, 16, iv. 9, 10) the deceiver. Peter had wrought 
the cure in the possession of that miraculous power of healing which Jesus 
had imparted to His apostles (Luke ix. 1), and the supernatural result can- 
not in that case, any more than in any other miracle, warrant us to deny 


1Comp. Schweigh. Lex. Herod. I. p. %41, 5; Plat. Tim. p. 92 A, and in later Greek 


and Lex. Polybd. p. 238. writers. {LXX., Tea. ly. 12. 
2 As in Wisd. xiii. 18; Joseph. Anét. vii. 5. 3 Xen. Cyr. vii. 1. 82; Anad. vii. 3. 33; 
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its historical character, as is done by Zeller, who supposes that the general 
yoko? xeprarovary, Luke vii. 22, Matt. xv. 31, has here been illustrated in 
an individual instance. 

Ver. 10. ’Exeyivuokoy abrov, bru x.7.A.] A well-known attraction.’ — rpo¢ 
tiv édenuoc. | for the sake of alms, —6 xatjuevoc} See on John ix, 8, — éni 77 
dpaia r.| éxi: immediately at ; on the spot of the Beautiful gate. See on 
John iv. 6.—é@duBove kai éxordc.] astonishment and surprise at what had 
happened to him—an exhaustive designation of the highest degree of 
wonder.” 

Ver. 11. Kparowvroc] But as he held fast Peter and John, i.e. in the impulse 
of excited gratitude took hold of them and clung to them, in order not to be 
separated from his benefactors.* There is no sanction of usage for the 
meaning commonly given, and still adopted by Olshausen and De Wette: 
assectari. For in Col. ii. 19 xpareiv occurs in its proper sense, to hold fast ; 
the LXX. 2 Sam. iii. 6 is not at all in point, and in Achill. Tat. v. p. 309, 
Ee yelper je Kpatelv is : me retinere conabatur. — As to the porch of Solomon, 
sce on John x. 23. — éxfay/3or] the plural after the collective noun 6 Aadc.* 

Ver. 12. ’Azexpivato] he began to speak, as a reply to. the astonishment and 
concourse of the people, which thereby practically expressed the wish for 
an explanation. See on Matt. xi. 25. Observe the honourable address, avdp. 
’Iop., aS in il. 22, v. 35, xill. 16, xxi. 28.— +i Oavudlere éxi rovrw;]. The 
wonder of the people, namely, was unfounded, in so far as they regarded 
the healing as an effect of the divajuc % evoeZ. of the apostles themselves. — 
tovrw| is neuter ; see ver. 10: at this. As to the 7, an, introducing the 
second question, observe that the course of thought without interrogation 
is as follows: Your astonishment is groundless, provided that you were rea- 
sonably entitled to regard ws as the workers of this cure. The 7 is accord- 
ingly : or else, if you think that you must wonder why, etc. — jiv emphat- 
ically prefixed: idi¢ is then correlative. —eicefeia] ‘quasi sit praemium 
pietatis nostrae a Deo nobis concessum,’’ Heinrichs. In us lies neither the 
causa effectiva nor the causa meritoria. — reroinndot tov mepiz. avtév] to be 
taken together: as ¢f we had been at work, in order that he might walk. That 
this felic designation of that which was done is given with the genitive of the 
infinitive, is certainly to be traced to the frequent use of this form of ex- 
pression in the LXX.°; but the conception of the aim is not on that ac- 
count to be obliterated as the defining element of the expression, especially 
as even in classical writers this mode of conception is found, and presents 
itself in the expression roveiv ézw¢.° The roveiv is conceived as striving. 

Ver. 13. Connection: Do not regard this cure as our work (ver. 12) 3 no, 
God, the peculiar God of our fathers, glorified (by this cure),’7 His servant 


1 Winer, p. 581 (E. T. 781). 4 Kiihner, ad Xen. Anab. ii.1.6. Ast, ad 

2 Comp. Gadpa Kat OauBos, Plut. de audit. 8. Plat. Legg. 1. p. 63. Niigelsb. on the Iliad, 
145, and similar expressions, Lobeck, Paral. ii. 278. Comp. Acts v. 16 
p. 60 f. >See Winer, p. 306 (E. T. 410). 

3 Comp. John xx. 23; Rev. ii. 25, iii. 11; ® See, ¢.g., Herod. i. 117: movety . . .. 
Song of Sol. iii. 4: exparnoa avrov Kal ovk adjKa Omws estar 7 “Iwvin €AcvOepn, V. 109, i. 209. 
avtov. Polyb. viii. 20. 8; Eur. Phoen. 600; Comp. mpdocew dws, Kriiger on Thue. i. 56, 
Plut. Mor. p. 99 D. , 7 Comp. John ix. 3f., xi. 4. 


PETER’S DISCOURSE. va!) 


Jesus, whom you delivered up, ete. —what a stinging contrast !— +r. rarépwv 
ju.) embraces the three patriarchs. Comp. on Rom. ix. 5. — The venerated 
designation : ‘the God of Abraham,” etc. (Ex. iii. 15 f.), heightens the 
blaine of the contrast. — ddgace] namely, inasmuch as He granted such a 
result by means of His name (ver. 6). —rdv aida] is not to be explained, 
after the Vulgate, with the older interpreters (and still by Heinrichs, Kui- 
noel), as jilium, since only vid¢ Oecd is throughout used of Christ in this 
sense ; but with Piscator, Bengel, Nitzsch,! Olshausen, de Wette, Baum- 
garten, and others, as servwm; and the designation of the Messiah as the 
fulfiller of the divine counsel : servant of God, has arisen from Isa. x].—Ixvi. 
namely, from the Messianic reference of the 717) 72) there. Comp. Matt. 
xii. 18. So also in ver. 26, iv. 27, 80. Observe that an apostle is never 
called xaic (but only dovAoc) Ocov. Comp. especially iv. 29 f. — dv iueic pév] 
This uév, which pierces the conscience of the hearers, is not followed by 
any corresponding dé. Comp. oni. 1. The connection before the mind of 
Luke was: whom you have indeed delivered up, ete., but God has raised from 
the dead. But by kpivavtoc éxeivov arodtev he was led away from carrying 
out this sentence, and induced to give to it another turn. — xapeddxare] 
namely, to Pilate. — jpv_cacbe avrév] i.e. ye have denied that He is the Mes- 
siah, John xix. 14, 15; Luke xxiii. 2. Comp. also vii. 35. The object of 
the denial was obvious of itself, since Jesus had just been spoken of as 
the raic tov Ocov. Observe, moreover, that with ypvic. airév the relative 
construction is not carried on, but with rhetorical emphasis the sentence is 
continued independent of it: and ye have denied Him.’ This is in keeping 
with the liveliness of the discourse and its antitheses ; but without such a 
breaking off of the construction avrév would be quite superfluous, as the 
regimen remains the same as before. — xara rpécurov] towards the face ; ye 
have denied Him even unto the face of Pilate, so audaciously! Comp. Gal. 
ii. 11. There is no Hebraism.* — kpivavtog éxeivov aroAvew] although the latter 
had decided to release (him). See John xix. 4; Luke xxiii. 16. éxefvov is 
designedly used instead of airov, in order to make the contrast felt between 
what Pilate judged and what they did.* Chrys. well says: dyeig éxelvov 
beAgoavtoc ovK 7OeAHoaTe. 

Vv. 14, 15. ‘Yyeic dé] Contrast to Kpivavto¢g éx. arodiev, ver. 13. — Tov 
&ytov Kat dixaov] the kar’ é£oyqv Holy, consecrated to God, inasmuch as He is 
the 10 32, and Just, innocent aud entirely righteous, see on John xvi. 
10. Comp. Isa. liii. 11. To this characteristic description of Jesus avdpa 
govéa, Barabbas,® forms a purposely chosen contrast : @ man who was a mur- 
derer.®° It is more emphatic, more solemn, than the simple govéa; but 
avOporov govéa would have been more contemptuous, Bernhardy, p. 48. — 
yapioliva buiv] condonari vobis,’ that he should by way of favour be delivered to 


1 Stud. u. Krit. 1828, p. 331 ff. cor. p. 819; and tke examples from Plato in 

2 Comp. Bernhardy, p. 204; Kiihner, § 799. Ast, Lew. 1. p. 658. 

3 See Jacobs, ad Achill. Tat. p. 612; Schweig- 5 See Luke xxiii. 19 ; comp. on John xviii. 40. 
hauser, Lew. Polyb. p. 540. 6 Comp. Soph. O. C.948: dvépa marpoxtovov. 


4 Comp. ver. 14. See Kriiger and Kiihner, O. R. 842: avdpas Anaotas. 
ad Xen, Anab. iv. 8.20; Dissen, ad Dem. de 7 Dugker, ad Flor. iii, 5. 10. 
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you.! —rov d& apynydv tie Cwme] forms a double contrast, namely, to davdpa 
govéa and to drexrefvare. It means: the author? of life, inasmuch as Christ 
by His whole life-work up to His resurrection was destined (vv. 20, 21) to 
provide eternal life, all that is included in the Messianic owrnpia (Heb. 11. 10). 
See John iii. 16, xi. 25; 2 Tim. i. 10. The inclusion, however, of physical 
life (de Wette, Hackett), according to the idea of John i. 4, has no support 
in the text, nor would it have been so understood by the hearers, although 
even Chrysostom comes ultimately to the idea of the original Living one. — 
dv 6 Ocd¢ . . . Ob Mueic x.7.A.] great in its simplicity. ‘The latter, in which 
ov is neuter, is the burden of the apostolic consciousness. Comp. on 11. 32. 
Observe, moreover, on vy. 14, 15: ‘‘ Graphice sane majestatem illam aposto- 
licam expressit, quam illi fuisse in dicendo vel una ejus testatur epistola,” 
Erasmus. The Zpistle of Peter is written as with runic characters. 

Ver. 16. "Eri 19 riotes Tov ovdu. abtov] on account of faith in His name 
(which we acknowledge as that of the Messiah), z.e. because we believe in 
His Messiahship. On ézi, of the cause on which the fact rests, on the ground 
of, see Bernhardy, p. 250 ;“as to the genitive of the object with riori, see 
on Rom. iii. 22. Others—particularly Rosenmiiller, Heinrichs, and Ols- 
hausen—understand éi of the aim :* in order that faith in Jesus may be 
excited in you (and at the same time in the healed man himself, according to 
Olshausen). But the very connection of thought is in favour of the first 
explanation. For «ai éxi tm riorec x.7.A. attaches itself closely to the pre- 
ceding ot jueic uaptupéc éouev ; So that Peter, immediately after mentioning 
the testimony, brings forward the extraordinary efficacy of the faith on 
which this apostolic testimony is based. Still more decisive is the paral- 
lelism of the second clause of the verse, in which the thought of the first 
clause is repeated emphatically, and with yet more precise definition. — 76 
évoua avtov| so far, namely, as the cure was effected by means of His name 
pronounced, ver. 6. Observe the weighty repetition and position at the end. 
—% miotic 4 Ov abtov| the faith wrought (in us) through Him. Through 
Christ was the faith, namely, in Him as the Messiah, wrought in Peter and 
John, and in the apostles generally, partly by means of His whole manifes- 
tation and ministry during His life (Matt. xvi. 16; John i. 14), partly by 
means of the resurrection and effusion of the Spirit. The view which takes 
riotic of trust in God brought about through Christ,‘ is not in keeping with 
the first half of the verse, which has already specifically determined the 
object of riotic. —rabryv] decxtixoc. For the bodily soundness of the man, 
who was present (ver. 11), was apparent to their eyes.°— drévavtu révr. bu. ] 
corresponds to év Oewpeire in the first clause of the verse. The faith, etc., 
gave to him this restoration in the presence ef you all ; so that no other way 
of its coming to pass was at all to be thought of. 

Vv. 17, 18. Peter now pitches his address in a tone of heart-winning 


1Plut. C. Gracch. 4; Acts xxv. 11, xxvii. 4 Comp. 1 Pet. i. 21; Weiss, Petr. Lehrbegr. 
24; Philem. 22. See Loesner, Odss. p. 172 f. p. 824; b2b1. Theol. p. 189, after de Wette. 

2 Heb. ii. 10, xii. 2; Mic. i. 18; 1 Macc. ix, © On odokAnp., comp. Plut. Mor. p. 1063 F; 
61; Plat. Zocr. p.96C; Zim. p. 21 E. Plat. Tim. p. 44 Ci oddkdnpos vyujs te mav- 


3 Lobeck, ad Phryn. p. 475. a TEADS. 
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gentleness, setting forth the putting to death of Jesus (1) as a deed of ig- 
norance (ver. 17) and (2) as the necessary fulfilment of the divine counsel 
(ver. 18). — xai viv] and now, i.e. et sic, tlaque ; so that viv is to be under- 
stood not with reference to time, but as: in this state of matters. — adedgoi| 
familiar, winning. Chrys. : abray rac wyde eiPéwe TH TOV adEAOOV TpooHyopia 
mapéuvdyoaro. Comp. on the other hand, ver. 12: dvdpec *Iopandirar. — card 
ayvocav] unknowingly (Lev. xxii. 14), since you had not recognised Him as 
the Messiah ; spoken quite in the spirit of Jesus. See Luke xxiii. 34; 
comp. Xlii. 27. ‘Hoc ait, ut spe veniae eos excitet,’’ Pricaeus. Comp. 
also 1 Pet. 1.14. The opposite: card rpdeow, kata rpoalpeow. —dorep Kai ob 
apy. tuav] namely, have acted ignorantly, Wolf (following the Peshito) 
refers the comparison merely to éxpdéare: scio vos ignorantia adductos, ut 
Saceretis sicut duces vestri. But it would have been unwise if Peter, in order 
to gain the people, had not purposed to represent in the same mild light 
the act also of the Sanhedrists (ap yovrec), on whom the people depended. 
Comp. 1 Cor. ii. 8.— Ver. 18. But that could not but so happen, etc. 
Comp. Luke xxiv. 44 ff. — ravtwv ray rpoontav] comp. Luke xxiv. 27. The 
expression is neither to be explained as a hyperbole (Kuinoel) nor from the 
typical character of history (Olshausen), but from the point of view of ful- 
Jilment, in so far as the Messianic redemption, to which the divine predic- 
tion of all the prophets referred (com. x. 43), has been realized by the suf- 
ferings and death of Jesus. Looking back from this standpoint of histor- 
ical realization, it is with truth said: God has brought into fulfilment that 
which He declared beforehand by all the prophets, that His Messiah should 
suffer. On +. Xpiordv aitov, comp. iv. 26; Luke ii. 26, ix. 20; Rev. xi. 15, 
xii. 10. — ot7w] so, as it has happened, vers. 14, 15, 17. 

Ver. 19. Ovv] infers from ver. 17 f. — weravogcate] see on il. 38. The 
éxtotpépare (Comp. Xxvi. 20), connected with it, expresses the positive con- 
sequence of the weravoeiv. ‘‘Significatur in resipiscente applicatio sui ad 
Deum,”’’ Bengel. — eic¢ 70 ééareiof. «.7.2.] contains the aim, namely, the medi- 
ate aim: the final aim is contained in ver. 20, which repentance and con- 
version ought to have. The idea of the forgiveness of sins is here repre- 
sented under the figure of the erasure of a hand-writing.” Baptism is not 
here expressly named, as in ii. 38, but was now understood of itself, see- 
ing that not long before thousands were baptized ; and the thought of it 
has suggested the figurative expression éfa/epf. : in order that they may 
be dlotted out, namely, by the water of baptism. The causa meritoria of the 
forgiveness of sins is contained in ver. 18 (rafeiv tov X.).° The causa appre- 
hendens (faith) is contained in the required repentance and conversion. 

Ver. 20. The final aim of the preceding exhortation. In order that times of 
refreshing may come. Peter conceives that the xarpoi avaypigewc and the Parousia 


1 Since, in fact, only by this self-manifesta- Joc. See also vii. 34, x. 5, xxii. 16; John ii. 
tion of the risen Christ must the true light 28; 2 John 5. 


concerning Him who was formerly rejected 2 See on Col. ii. 14. Comp. Ps. li. 9; Isa. 
and put to death have dawned upon you; xliii. 25; Dem. 791. 12: é&ad7jdAurrar 70 OfAnua. 
otherwise you could not have so treated Him. 3 Comp. Weiss, Petr. Lehrbegr. p. 258. 


Comp. Xen. Anab. iv. 1,19, and Kiihner in. 
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(kad drooretAy K.7.A.) (M) will set in, as soon as the Jewish nation is converted to 
the acknowledgment of Jesus as the Messiah. It required a further revelation 
to teach him that the Gentiles also were to be converted—and that directly, 
and not by the way of proselytism—to Christ (chap. x.). — 6rw¢ av, with the 
subjunctive,! denotes the purpose that is to be attained in dependence on a 
supposition, here, in this event ; if ye comply with the summons.* This dy, 
consequently, is not equivalent to édv (Vulg. : wt eum venerint), in which 
case an apodosis which would be wanting is arbitrarily supplied in 
thought (see Erasmus and, recently, Beelen). Others (Beza, Castalio, Eras- 
mus Schmid, Eckermann, ef al.) consider érwc as a particle of time = ére : 
quandocunque venerint. Against this it may be decisively urged, in point 
of linguistic usage, that in Greek writers (in Herod. and the poets) the 
temporal ézu¢ is joined with the indicative or optative, but does not occur 
at all in the N. T. ; and, in point of fact, the remission of sins takes place 
not for the first time at the Parousia, but at once on the acceptance of the 
gospel. — xacpoi avaybg.] seasons of refreshing : namely, the Messianic, as 18 
self-evident and is clear from what follows. It is substantially the same as 
is meant in Luke ii. 25 by rapdnAnoce tov ’IopafaA, — namely, seasons wn which, 
through the appearance of the Messiah in his kingdom, there shall occur blessed 
rest and refreshment for the people of God, after the expiration of the troub- 
lous seasons of the aidp oiroc¢.* The aidvec oi érepyouevor In chap. 11. 7 are 
not different from these future xapot. This explanation is shown to be 
clearly right by the fact that Peter himself immediately adds, as explana- 
tory of kapoi avapb&.: Kal aroareiAn Tov mpoKexerp. buiv ’Ino. X., which points 
to the Parousia. Others rationalizing have, at variance with the text, ex- 
plained the xacpot ava. either of the time of rest after death,* or of deliver- 
ance from the yoke of the ceremonial law,° or of the putting off of penal 
judgment on the Jews,° or of the sparing of the Christians amidst the de- 
struction of the Jews,’ or of the glorious condition of the Christian church 
before the end of the world.® On avawvéuc, comp. LXX. Ex. viii. 15; Aq. 
Isa, xxviii, 12; Strabo, x. p. 459. —axd rpocdrov tov xvpiov] The times, 
which are to appear, are rhetorically represented as something real, which 
is to be found with God in heaven, and comes thence, from the face of God, 
to earth. Thus God is designated as aitoc of the times of refreshing (Chry- 
sostom). — rdv irpoxex. tiv ’I. X.] Jesus the Messiah destined for you (for your 
nation). On rpoyxepifoua (xxii. 14, xxvi. 16), properly, I take in hand ; 
then, J undertake, I determine, and with the accusative of the person : J ap- 
point one.° Analogous is 6 tov Ocod éxAexrdéc, Luke xxiii. 35. 

Ver, 21. Whom the heaven must receive as the place of abode appointed 


1xv. 17; Luke ii. 35; Rom. iii. 4; Matt. 4 Schulz in the Bibl. Hag. V. p. 119 ff. 
Vi.no. 5 Kraft, Obss. sacr. fasc. IX. p. 271 ff. 

2See Hartung, Partikell. Il. p. 289; Klotz, 6 Barkey. 
ad Devar. p. 685 f. 7 Grotius, Hammond, Lightfoot. 

cup Abaya, guy, IER CERN, 1h ES NATO Shi, eh § Vitringa. 
Analogous is the conception of katdéravats ® Comp. 2 Mace. iii. 7, viii. 9; Polyb. vi. 


and caB8Baricuos in the Epistle to the Hebrews. 58. 3; Plut. Galb. 8; Diod. Sic. xii. 22: 
Comp. aveors. 2 Thess. i. 7, and the descrip- Wetstein and Kypke én loc.; Schleusn. hes. 
tion given in Rev. xxi. 4 f. iv. p 513, 
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for Him by God until the Parousia. Taken thus, ovpavév is the subject,? 
and dei does not stand for édec, as if Peter wished historically to narrate the 
ascension ; but the present tense places before the eyes the necessity of the 
elevation of Christ into heaven as an absolute relation, which as such is 
constantly present until the Parousia (ver. 20, and &yxpe ypdver KeTeAsy VEL: 
21). Hence also the infinitive is not of the duration of the action (déyeo0ar), 
but of its absolute act (déacfar). Others find the subject in 4»: who must 
occupy heaven (so Luther and many of the older Lutherans, partly in the 
interest of Christ’s ubiquity; also Bengel, Heinrichs, Olshausen, Lange, 
Weiss, et al.) ; ‘‘ Christus coelum debuit occupare ceu regiam suam,’? Ca- 
lovius. But against this view the linguistic usage of déyec@a, which never 
signifies occupare,* is decisive.*—On the pév solitarium Grotius aptly re- 
marks, that it has its reference in ayps ypdvov aroxaracr., ‘quasi dicat : 
ub1 illud tempus venerit, ex coelo in terras redibit.”’ — dype ypdvev aroxaraor. 
ravtwr] until tumes shall have come, in which all things will be restored. Before 
such times set in, Christ comes not from heaven. Consequently the times 
of the aidy 6 uéAAwv itself—the karpoi avapiEewe—cannot be meant; but only 
such times as shall precede the Parousia, and by the emergence of which it 
is conditioned, that the Parousia shall ensue. Accordingly the explanation 
of the universal renewal of the world unto a glory such as preceded the fall? is 
excluded, seeing that that restoration of all things (ravrwv) coincides with the 
Parousia, in opposition to de Wette, as well as many older expositors, who 
think on the resurrection and the judgment. The correct interpretation 
must start from Mal. iv. 6 as the historical seat of the expression, and from 
Matt. xvi. 11, where Christ Himself, taking it from Malachi, has made it 
His own. Accordingly the aroxatacracie tavrwy can Only be the restoration 
of all moral relations to their original normal condition. Christ’s reception 
in heaven—this is the idea of the apostle—continues until the moral cor- 
ruption of the people of God is removed, and the thorough moral renovation, 
the ethical restitutio in integrum, of all their relations shall have ensued. 
Then only is the exalted Christ sent from heaven to the people, and then 
only does there come for the latter the avdyvgic from the presence of God, 
ver. 20. What an incitement neither to neglect nor to defer repentance 
and conversion as the means to this droxatacracic ravtwv |! The mode in 
which this moral restitution must take place is, according to ver. 22, be- 
yond doubt,—namely, by rendering obedience in all points to what the 


3 We should have to explain it as: who 
must accept the heaven (comp. Bengel). But 
what a singularly turgid expression would 
that be! 

4 Comp. on the other hand, Plat. Theaet. p. 


1 Gregory of Nazianzus, Orat. 2 de /fil., 
already has evidently this view : det yap avrov 
... vn’ ovpavod SexOjvar, and Oecumenius 
calls heaven the arodoxn Tov ameotadmévov. 
The Vulgate repeats the ambiguity of the 


original: quem oportet coelum quidem susci- 
nere ; but yet appears, by suscipere, to betray 
the correct view. Clearly and definitely Cas- 
talio gives it with a passive turn: ‘‘quem 
oportet coelo capi.” 

2 Beza, Piscator, Castalio, and others, the 
Socinians, also Kuinoel, de Wette, Baum- 
garten, Lechler, Hackett. 


177 A: reAevtyicavras adtovs éxetvos Mev 6 TOV 
kaxv Kabapos tém0s ov Sekerar, Soph. Trach. 
1075: Svat Atédy Sekar pe. Occupare would be 
katéxev. Comp. Soph. Ant. 605: Kkaréxes 
‘OAvmrov Mappapdcacay aiydav. 

5 maAdvyyevecia, Matt. xix. 28; comp, Rom, 
viii. 18 ff.; 2 Pet. iii. 13. 
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Messiah has during His earthly ministry spoken. Observe, moreover, that 
xévrov is not masculine,’ but neuter, as in Matt. xvii. 11, Mark ix. 12 
(comp. ver. 22, cara mévra, doa) ; and that aroxardoraore cannot be otherwise 
taken than in its constant literal meaning, 7estoration,? wherein the state 
lost and to be restored is to be conceived as that of the obedience of the 
theocracy toward God and His messenger (ver. 22). The state of forgive- 
ness of sin (ver. 19) is not identical with this, but previous to it, as orw¢ 
k.t.A. (ver. 20) shows : the sanctification following the reconciliation. — ov 
iAdanoev x.t.2.] The attracted dv refers to ypdvur: of which he has spoken, 
etc.? Others refer it to tdvrwr, and explain: usque ad tempus, guo omnia 
eventum habebunt,* quae, etc. ; by which Peter is supposed to mean either 
the conquest of Messiah’s enemies and the diffusion of the Christian re- 
ligion,® or the destruction of the Jewish state,° or the erection of the Mes- 
sianic kingdom and the changes preceding it, the diffusion of Christianity, 
the resurrection of the dead, and the judgment.’ Incorrectly, as aroxardo- 
racic, in the sense of impletio, cic mépac éAGciv,* and the like, is without 
warrant in usage; and as little does it admit the substitution of the idea 
realization.® — ax’ aiavoc] since the world began, to be taken relatively. See 
on Luke i. 70. 

Vv. 22-24. Connection: What has just been said: ‘‘ By the mouth of 
His holy prophets from the beginning,’’ is now set forth more particularly 
in two divisions,—namely : (1) Moses, with whom all O. T. prophecy begins 
(comp. Rom. x. 19), has announced to the people the advent of the Mes- 
siah, and the necessity of obedience to Him, vv. 22, 23. Thus has he made 
a beginning in speaking of the droxatdoracig wavtwv, which in fact can only 
be brought about by obedience to all which the Messiah has spoken. (2) 
But also the collective body of prophets from Samuel onwards, that is, the 
prophets in the stricter sense, etc., ver. 24 — Mwvoyc] The passage is Deut. 
xvill. 15 f., 19,%° which, applying according to its historical sense to the 
prophetic order generally which presents itself to the seer collectively as in 
one person, has received its highest fulfilment in Christ as the realized ideal 
of all the Old Testament interpreters of God, consequently as the aAnAivo¢ 
xpooytnc.' Comp. vil. 387. —d¢ éué] as He has raised up me by His prepara- 


1 Weiss, Petr. Leirbegr. p. 85, and bibl. 
Theol. p. 145. 

SROKA Gig Lab IR am 25 DUER Spb, Ii s 
Dion. Hal. x. 8; also Plat. Az. p. 370. 

3 On AadActy tu, in this sense, comp. Matt. 
xxvi. 13; Plat. Aw. p. 266 D; Soph. Phil. 110. 
So also Aécyeww tr, to tell Of something; see 
Stallbaum, ad Plat. Apol. p. 23 A; Phaed. p. 
79 B. 

4 Baumgarten, p. 83, endeavours to bring 
out essentially the same meaning, but without 
any change in the idea of amoxardor., in this 
way : he supplies the verb amoxatacra0jcecOar 
with éy éAdAqoev, and assuines the kingdom 
of Israel (i. 6) to be meant. To imagine the 
latter reference, especially after mévtwv, 1s 
just as arbitrary, as the supplying of that 


verbal notion is exceedingly harsh. Hofm. 
Schrifibew. I1.'2, p. 648, follows the correct 
reference of ®y to ypovwr. 

5 Rosenmiiller, Morus, Stolz, Heinrichs. 

§ Grotius, Hammond, Bolten. 

7 Kuinoel. 8 Oecumenius. 

® Grotius, Schneckenburger in the Stud. u. 
Krit. 1855, p. 517, Lechler. 

10 See on this passage and its different ex- 
planations, and also on its at any rate 
Messianic idea, Hengstenberg, Christol. I. p. 
110 ff.; G. Baur, alttest. Weissag. I. p. 353 ff. 

11 Calvin appropriately says: “ Non modo 
quia prophetarum omnium est princeps, sed 
quod in ipsum dirigebantur omnes superiores 
prophetiac, et quod tandem Deus per os ejus 
absolute loquutus est.”” Heb. i. 1 f, 
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tion, calling, commission, and effectual communion. Bengel well remarks 
regarding the Messianic fulfilment : ‘‘ Similitudo non officit excellentiae.”’ 
— éorat dé] see on ii. 17. — éfo2ofp. x. rov Aaod] In the LXX. it runs after 
the original text: éyo édicjow && avrov. Peter, in order to express this 
threat according to its more special import, and thereby in a manner more 
deterrent and more incentive to the obedience required,! substitutes for it 
the formula which often occurs in the Pentateuch after Gen. xvii. 14: 
WYO NN WAIN 13), which is the appointment of the punishment of 
death excluding forgiveness.* The apostle, according to his insight into 
the Messianic reference and significance of the whole passage, understands 
by it, exelusion from the Messianic life and ejection to Gehenna, consequently 
the punishment of eternal death, which will set in at the judgment.® — kai . 
dé] 7.e. Moses on the one hand, and all the prophets on the other. Thus over 
against Moses, the beginner, who was introduced by yéy, there is placed as 
similar in kind the collective body. See as to xa? . . : dé, on John vi. 51, and 
observe that dé is attached to the emphasized idea appended (xdvrec).* — All 
the prophets from Samuel and those that follow, as many as have spoken, have 
also, etc., evidently an inaccurate form of expression in which two con- 
structions are mixed up,—namely : (1) All the prophets from Samuel onward, 
as many of them as have spoken, have also, etc. ; aud (2) All the prophets, 
Samuel and those who follow, as many of them as have spoken, have also, etc.° 
The usual construction since Casaubon, adopted also by Valckenaer and 
Kuinoel, is that of the Vulgate : ‘‘ et omnes prophetae a Samuel, et deinceps 
qui locuti sunt,’’ so that it is construed kai éc0 Tov KabeEqe édad. 5 it yields 
a tautology, as those who follow after are already contained in ravre¢ oi 
mpoonta aro S. Van Hengel’s® expedient, that after rav xafeEqj¢ there is 
to be supplied éw¢ Iwdvvov, and after tpoeyra:, apEauevor, is simply arbitrary 
in both cases.—After Moses Samuel opens the series of prophets in the 
stricter sense. He is called in the Talmud also (see Wetstein) magister 
prophetarum. For a prophecy from 2 Sam., see Heb. i. 5." 
‘‘longa temporum successione, uno tamen consensu,”’ Calvin. —ra¢ quépacg 
tabrac| i.e. those days, of which Moses has spoken what has just been quoted, name- 
ly, ‘the ypdvor axoxaraot. wavt., which necessarily follows from av éAadayoev 6 
Ocdc «.7.A., ver. 21. Hence we are not to understand, with Schneckenburger, 
Weiss, Hofmann” the time of the present as referred to; in which view 
Hofmann would change the entire connection, so as to make vv. 22-24 
serve. as a reason for the call to repentance in ver. 19, whereas it is evident 
that dv éAdancev «.7.A., ver. 21, must be the element determining the fol- 
lowing appeals to Moses and the prophets. 

Ver. 25. Ye? are the sons of the prophets and of the covenant, i.e. ye belong 


—k. Tov Kalleeqe | 


1 Comp. Weiss, bibl. Theol. p. 146.  [p. 419. 4Comp. Baeuml. Partih. p. 149. 

2 See Gesen. Zhes. II. p. 718 ; Ewald, Alterih. 6 Winer, p. 588 (E. T. 789). 

3 On c£orAoOpevo, funditus perdo, frequent 6 Adnotatt. in loca nonnulla N. T. p. 101 ff. 
in the LXX., the Apocrypha, and in the Zest. 7 Comp. Hengstenberg, Christol. I. p. 143 ff. 
XU. Patr., also in Clem. Rom. who has only 8 Schrifibew. 11. 1, p. 140. 
the form ¢foAc@p., only known to later Greek, 9 Observe the great emphasis of the wets as 


see Kypke, II. p. 27; Sturz, Dial. Mac. p. of the vuty (ver. 26). From their position of 
166 f. preference they ought, in the consciousness of 
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to both, inasmuch as what was promised by the prophets and pledged in the 
covenant is to be realized for and in you, as the recipients in accordance 
with promise and covenant, Comp. ii. 39; Rom. ix. 4, xv. 8. On vioi tH¢ 
duane, comp. the rabbinical passages in Wetstein. Concerning vide, used 
to denote closer connection (like {3), see on Matt. viii. 12. Incorrectly 
Lightfoot, Wolf, and Kuinoel render: ‘‘prophetarum discipuli, Matt. xii. 
27; so the Greek raidec ;' because then vioi in the same signification does 
not suit r7¢ duaO#xnc. Hence, incorrectly, also Michaelis, Morus, Heinrichs : 
‘‘e vestra natione provenerunt prophetae.’’ — diatijxn, covenant. For God 
bound Himself by covenant to bless all generations through the seed of Abra- 
ham, on the condition, namely, that Abraham obeyed His command (Gen. 
xii. 1).?. So with dvajxnv also in the classics. — mpi¢ tod¢ rat. ju.] mpd¢ de- 
notes the ethical direction. Bernhardy, p. 265. Abraham is conceived as 
representative of the forefathers ; hence it is said that God had bound Him- 
self towards the fathers when He spoke to Abraham. — kal iv 76 oréppati cov] 
kai, and, quite as in ii. 17. —The quotation (Gen. xxii. 18; comp. xvii. 
18, xii. 3) is not exactly according to the LXX. According to the Mes- 
sianic fulfilment, from which point of view Peter grasps and presents the 
prophetic meaning of the passage (see ver. 26), év 76 ox. cov is not collec- 
tive, but: in thy descendant, namely, the Messiah (comp. Gal. iii. 16), the 
future blessing of salvation has its causal ground. As to zxarpiai, gentes, 
here nations, see on Eph. iii. 15. 

Ver. 26. Progress of the discourse: ‘t This bestowal—in accordance with 
God’s covenant-arrangements—of salvation on all nations of the earth 
through the Messiah has commenced with you,’ to you first has God sent, 
etc. — rpérov]| sooner than to all other nations. ‘‘ Praevium indicium de vo- 
catione gentium,’’ Bengel. Rom. i. 16, xi. 11. On this intimation of the 
universality of the Messianic salvation Olshausen observes, that the apostle, 
who at a later period rose with such difficulty to this idea (ch. x.), was 
doubtless, in the first moments of his ministry, full of the Spirit, raised 
above himself, and in this elevation had glimpses to which he was still, as 
regards his general development, a stranger. But this is incorrect : Peter 
shared the views of his people, that the non-Jewish nations would be made 
partakers in the blessings of the Messiah by acceptance of the Jewish theocracy. 
He thus still expected at this time the blessing of the Gentiles through the 
Messiah to take place in the way of their passing through Mosaism. "<t Ca- 
put et summa rei in adventu Messiae in eo continetur, quod omnes omnino 
populi adorent Jovam illumque colant unanimiter.’’* ‘ Gentes non traditae 
sunt Israeli in hoc saeculo, at tradentur in diebus Messiae.’** See already 
Isa. 11. 2 f., 1x. 8 ff. —dvacrgoac] causing His servant to appear (the aorist 
participle synchronous with azéor.). This view of dvaor. is required by 
ver. 22. Incorrectly, therefore, Luther, Beza, Heumann, and Barkey : 
after He has raised Him from the dead, — evdoyovta iuac] blessing you. The 


their being the people of God, to feel the 2 On dvebero, comp. Heb. viii. 10, x. 16 ; Gen. 
more urgently the duty of accepting the Mes- xy. 18, al.» 1 Macepic 11: 
siah. 3 Mikrae Kodesch, f. 108. 1. 

1 Blomf. Gloss. Perss. 408. 4 Berish. rad. f. 28. 2. 
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correlate of évevaoy., v. 25. This efficacy of the Sent One procuring salva- 
tion through His redeeming work is continuous. — éy T@ arootpégerv| in the 
turning away, i.e. when ye turn from your iniquities (see on Rom. i. 29) 
consequently denoting that by which the ebAoyeiv must be accompanied on 
the part of the recipients (comp. iv. 30) — the moral relation which must 
necessarily be thereby brought about. We may add, that here the intran- 
sitive meaning of aroorpégery,’ and not the transitive, which Piscator, Cal- 
vin, Hammond, Wetstein, Bengel, Morus, Heinrichs adopt (when He turns 
away), 18 required by the summons contained in ver. 19.— The issue to 
which vy. 25 and 26 were meant to induce the hearers—namely, that they 
should now believingly apprehend and appropriate the Messianic salvation 
announced beforehand to them by God and assured by covenant, and in- 
deed actually in the mission of the Messiah offered to them first before all 
others—was already expressed sufficiently in ver. 19, and is now again at 
the close in ver. 26, and that with a sufficiently successful result (iv. 4) ; 
and therefore the hypothesis that the discourse was interrupted while still 
unfinished by the arrival of the priests, etc. (iv. 1), is unnecessary. 


Notes By American Eprror. 


(m) Parousia. V. 20. 


V. 20, Rev. Version, ‘‘And that he may send the Christ who hath been ap- 
pointed for you, even Jesus,” mooxeyergiovévov—the reading preferred, signi- 
fies taken in hand, determined, appointed. Jesus was their appointed, pre- 
destined Messiah. 

‘Nearly all critics understand this passage as referring to the return of 
Christ at the end of the world. The apostle enforces his exhortation to repent, 
by an appeal to the final coming of Christ, not because he would represent it 
as near in point of time, but because that event was always near to the feelings 
and consciousness of the first believers. It was the great consummation on 
which the strongest desires of their souls were fixed, to which their thoughts 
and hopes were habitually turned. They lived with reference to this event. 
They labored to be prepared for it (2 Pet. iii. 12). The apostles, as well as the 
first Christians in general, comprehended the grandeur of that occasion. It 
filled their circle of view, stood forth to their contemplations as the point of 
culminating interest in their own and the world’s history ; threw into com- 
parative insignificance the present time, death, all intermediate events, and 
made them feel that the manifestation of Christ, with its consequences of inde- 
scribable moment to all true believers, was the grand object they were to keep 
in view as the end of their toils, the commencement and perfection of their 
glorious immortality.” 

“If modern Christians sympathized more fully with the sacred writers 
on this subject, it would bring both their conduct and their style of religious 
instruction into nearer correspondence with the lives and teaching of the 


primitive examples of our faith.’’ (Zaclett.) 


1§o only here in the N. T.; but see Xen. 5, xvii. 21; Bar. ii. 33; Sauppe, ad Xen. ae re 
Hast. iii. 4. 12 ; Gen. xviii. 23, al.; Ecclus. viii. eq. 12. 18; Kriiger, § lil. 2. 5. 
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“The reference is evidently to an objective and not a subjective ad- 
vent. It is a matter of dispute in what manner the apostles regarded 
the second coming of Christ. In all probability they were so engrossed 
with it that they lost sight of intermediate events; it was the object 
of their earnest desire; the period was indeed concealed from them, 
but they continually looked forward to it; they expected it, as that which 
might occur at any moment. Afterwards, as revelation disclosed itself, and 
the course of Providence was developed, they did not expect it to occur in 
their days. Paul especially seems to have regarded it as an event in the re- 
mote future, and cautions his converts not to be shaken in mind or to be 
troubled, as if the day of Christ was at hand (2 Thess. 11. 2). The precise 
period of the advent, we are expressly informed by our Lord, formed no part 
of divine revelation ; it was designedly left in uncertainty by God.’’ ( Gloag.) 
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CHAPTER: LV. 


VER. 2. 7) éx vexpdv] D, min. and some vss. and Fathers have rév vexpdv. 
Recommended by Griesb., adopted by Bornem. An alteration in accordance 
with the current avdéotacre tov vexpov. — Ver. 5. eic] A B D E, min. Chrys. have 
év, Which Griesb. has recommended, and Lachm. Tisch. Born. adopted. A 
correction, as the reference of «i¢ was not obvious, and it was taken for pS 
hence also ec¢ ‘Iepove. (regarded as quite superfluous) is entirely omitted in the 
Syr. — Ver. 6. Lachm. has simple nominatives, xal”*Avvac .. . ’AAézEavOpoc, in 
accordance no doubt with A B D & ; but erroneously, for the very reason that 
this reading was evidently connected with the reading ovviyOycav, ver. 5, still 
preserved in D; Born. has consistently followed the whole form of the text in 
D as to vv. 5, 6 (also the name ’Iwra%ac instead of ’Iwdvvyc). — Ver. 7. év 7H péow 
with the article is to be defended after Elz., with Lachm., on preponderating 
evidence (A B &).—Ver. 8. tod ’Iopa7A] is wanting in A BW, Vulg. Copt. 
Sahid. Aeth. Cyr. Fulg., and deleted by Lachm. But, as it was quite obvious 
of itself, it was more readily passed over than added. — Ver. 11. olxodduwvr] so, 
correctly, Lachm. and isch., according to important authorities. The usual 
oikodouovv7wv is from Matt. xxi. 42; comp. LXX. Ps. exviii. 22. — Ver. 12. ote] 
A BS, min. Did. Theodoret. Bas. have oidé, which is recommended by Griesb. 
and adopted by Lachm. and Tisch. And rightly, as in Luke xx. 36, xii. 26. 
Born., following D, has merely oj.— Ver. 16. soujoouev] A E 8, min. have 
Tuijowev. Recommended by Griesb. and adopted by Lachm. But the de- 
liberative subjunctive appeared more in keeping with the sense, Comp. on ii. 
37.— Ver. 17. dreAnodueba] D, min. have areAgoduefa. So Born. But the 
future was introduced in order that it might correspond to the question 
ti mougcouev. The preceding areiAq is wanting in A B D 8, min. most yss. and 
some Fathers ; deleted by Lachm, and Born. It might very easily be omitted 
by an oversight of the transcriber. — Ver. 18. After wapzjyy., Elz. Scholz. Born. 
have atroic. A common, but here weakly attested insertion. — Ver. 24. 6 Oedc] 
is wanting in A B &, Copt. Vulg. Ath. Did. Ambr. Hilar. Aug. Deleted by 
Lachm. and Tisch. But as it might be dispensed with so far as the sense was 
concerned, how easily might a transcriber pass over from the first to the . 
second 6! On the other hand, there is no reason why it should have been 
inserted. — Ver. 25. 6 did ocrouar. A. maiddc¢ cov eitdév] There are very many 
yariations,! among which 6 roi ratpoc jay dui mvedpatoc dylov otéuatoc A. madog 
cov eitov has the greatest attestation (A B E &, min.), and is adopted by 
Lachm., who, however, considers zveiyvatoc as spurious (Praef. p. VIL). An 
aggregation of various amplifying glosses ; see Fritzsche, de conform. Lachm. p. 
55. — Ver. 27. év ri 7620 ravry] is wanting in Elz., but has decisive attestation. 
Rejected by Mill and Whitby as a gloss, but already received by Bengel. ‘The 


1 See besides Tisch., especially Born. in loc., who reads after D: 0 (D: ds) dua mv. ay., dea Tod 
aroun. AaAnoas Aavid, ratdds gov. 
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omission may be explained from the circumstance, that in the passage of the 
Psalm no locality is indicated. — Ver. 36. 'Iwoj¢] Lachm. Tisch. Born. read 
Iwo, according to AB DE ¥, inin. Chrys, Epiph. and several vss. A mechan- 
ical alteration, in conformity with i. 28. — #76] Lachm. and Tisch. read ané, 
according to A BE 8, min. Theophyl. Rightly ; vxé appeared to be neces- 


sary. 


Vv. 1, 2. "Exéornoav] stood there beside them. The sudden appearance is 
implied in the context (AaAobrvr. dé aiz., and see ver. 3). See on Luke ii. 9, 
xx. 1. —oi iepsic] The article signities those priests who were then serving 
as a guard at the temple. —6 orpatnyd¢ Tov ispov] the leader on duty of the 
Levitical temple-guard (of the iepecc), and himself a priest ; different from 
the xpoordrne tov iepov.'—As the concourse of people occurred in the temple- 
court, it was the business of the temple-guard officially to interfere. 
Therefore the opinion of Lightfoot, Erasmus Schmid, and Hammond, that 
the orparyyd¢ Tov iep. is here the commander of the Roman garrison of the 
castle of Antonia, is to be rejected. — kai oi Saddoveaios] see on Matt. iii. 7 
(x). The Sudducees present in the temple-court had heard the speech of 
Peter, chap. iii., at least to ver. 15 (see ver. 2), had then most probably 
instigated the interference of the guard, and hence appear now taking part, 
in the arrest of the apostles. — drarovoipevor . . . vexpov] refers to ot Zaddour. 
For these denied the resurrection of the dead, Matt. xxii. 28. ‘‘Sadducaei 
negant dicuntque : deficit nubes atque abit ; sic descendens in sepulerum 
nen redit,’? Vanchum, f. ili, 1. darovoby. here and in xvi. 18 may be 
explained either according to classical usage : who were active in their exer- 
tions, exerted their energies, my former interpretation, or according to the 
LXX.,? who were grieved, afflicted, the usual view, following the Vulgate 
and Luther. The latter meaning is most natural in the connection, is suffi- 
ciently justified in later usage* by those passages, and therefore is to be 

sxreferred. Sorrow and pain come upon them, because Peter and John 
taught the people, and in doing so announced, ete. That was offensive to 
their principles, and so annoyed them. — év r@ ‘Inaov] in the person of Jesus, 
z.e. in the case of His personal example. For in the resurrection of Jesus 
the avaoracic éx vexp. in general—although the latter is not expressly brought 
forward by Peter—was already inferentially maintained, since the possi- 
bility of it and even an actual instance were therein exhibited (1 Cor. xv. 
12). — We may add that, as the apostles made the testifying of the Risen 
One the foundation of their preaching, the emergence of the Sadducees is 
historically so natural and readily conceivable (comp. v. 17), that Baur’s 
opinion, as to an @ priori combination having without historical ground 
attributed this rdle to them, can only appear frivolous and uncritical, 


12 Mace. iii. 4 (see Grimm én loc.); comp. —roveio@ax in this sense, whether the pain felt 
Joseph. Bell. Jud. ii. 12. 6; Antt. xx. 6. 2. may be bodily or mental. See Kriiger on Thue. 


See also on Luke xxii. 4. ii, 51. 4; Lobeck, ad Aj. p. 896; Duncan 
2 Kcclus. x.9; Aq. Gen. vi.6; 1 Sam. xx. Lex. Hom. ed. Rost, p. 969. Accordingly rs 
80 (Hesychius, ScarovnPers: AvanOats). the above passages dcarovetaGar is the strength 


* The classical writers use the simple verb ened moveioGar in this sense 
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however zealously Zeller has sought to amplify and establish it. See in 
opposition to it, Lechler, Apost. Zeit. p. 326 ff. 

Ver. 3. Eic tipnow] into custody, i.e. into prison.'— éorépa] as they had 
gone to the temple at the ninth hour, and so at the beginning of the first 
evening (iii. 1), the second evening, which commenced at the twelfth hour, 
had probably already begun. See on Matt. xiv. 15. 

Ver. 4. As a contrast to this treatment of the apostles (dé), Luke notices 
the great increase of the church, which was effected by the address of the 
apostle. The number of believers had before this been above three thou- 
sand (ii. 41, 47); by the present increase the number of men, the women, there- 
fore, being not even included—on account of the already so considerable 
multitude of believers, came to be about five thousand. The supposition of 
Olshausen, ‘‘ that at first, perhaps, on/y men had joined the church,”? is ar- 
bitrary, and contrary to i. 14. At variance with the text, and in opposition 
to v. 14, de Wette makes women to be included. 

Ver. 5. ’Eyévero . . . ovvaydqvac] But it came to pass that, ete.*? — abror] 
refers not to the believers, but, as is presumed to be obvious of itself, to 
the Jews, whose people, priests, etc., were named above, ver. 1, and to 
whom those who had become believers belonged.* — rove apyort. x. rpeof. 
k. ypaup.| the Sanhedrists and elders and scribes. A full meeting of the San- 
hedrim was arranged, at which in particular the members belonging to the 
classes of representatives of the people and scribes were not absent. Comp. 
on Matt. li. 4.-— ic ‘Iepovoaayju| not as if they had their official residence 
elsewhere as Zeller suggests, in the interest of proving the narrative un- 
historical ; but certainly many were at this most beautiful period of sum- 
mer soon after Pentecost, at their country residences. So, correctly, Beza, 
‘¢arcessitis videlicet qui urbe aberant ut sollennis esset hic conventus,’’— 
but only by way of suggestion, Bengel, Winer, and others. Most of the 
older commentators, and Kuinoel, erroneously assume that eic stands for év, 
in which case, moreover, a quite superfluous remark would be the result. 
—xai] also, in order to mention these specially. —"Avvay tov apyiep.] (0). AS 
at this time not Annas, but his son-in-law Caiaphas, was the ruling high priest, 
an erroneous statement must be acknowledged here, as in Luke ini. 2, which 
may be explained from the continuing great influence of Annas.* Baumgar- 
ten still, p. 88,° contents himself with justifying the expression from the age 
and influence of Annas—a view which could not occur to any reader, and 
least of all to Theophilus, after Luke iii. 2. — Nothing further is known of 
John and Alexander, who, in conseyuence of their connection with Caiaphas 
and with the following xai 6co x.7.2., are to be regarded as members of the 
hierarchy related to Annas. Conjectures concerning the former, that he is 
identical with the Jochanan Ben Zaccai celebrated in the Talmud, may be 


1 Comp. Thue. vii. 86.1; Acts v. 18. 4 See the particulars, as well as the unsatis- 
2 Comp. ix. 8; Luke iii. 21, xvi. 22. So also factory sbifts which have been resorted to, 
in classical writers (Hes. Theog. 639; Xen. on Luke iii. 2. Comp. Zeller, p. 127. 
Cyr. vi. 3. 11). See Sturz, Lex. Xen. I. p. 5 Comp. also Lange, Apostol. Zeitult. I. p. 
587. 96, and II. p. 55. 


3 Comp. Winer, p. 138 (E. T. 183). 
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seen in Lightfoot in loc.; and concerning the latter, that he was the brother 
of Philo, in Mangey,' —ék yévoue dpyepar.] of the high-priestly family. Be- 
sides Caiaphas, John, and Alexander, all the other relatives of the high 
priest were brought into the assembly,—a proceeding indicative of the 
special importance which was ascribed to the pronouncing judgment on the 
dangerous prisoners. 

Ver. 7. The apostles were placed in the midst (év 76 péoy, comp. Matt. 
xiv. 6; John viii. 3), so that they might be seen by all; and, for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining the state of matters which had occasioned the popular 
tumult of yesterday, the question is first of all submitted to them for their 
own explanation : By what kind of power,” which was at your command, or 
by what kind of name, which ye have pronounced, have ye done this {—the cure 
which, they were aware, was the occasion of the discussion. Erroneously, 
Morus, Rosenmiiller, and Olshausen have referred rovro to the public teach- 
ing: For the judicial examination had to begin at the actual commence- 
ment of the whole occurrence ; and so Peter correctly understood this 
Touro, as vv. 9, 10 prove. — év rolw dvéuarc] The Sanhedrim certainly knew 
that the apostles had performed the cure év dvéuare "I. Xpiorod (ili. 6), and 
they intended to found on the confession of this point partly the impeach- 
ment of heresy and blasphemy—as the Jewish exorcists were accustomed to 
use names of an entirely different kind in their formulae, namely, those of 
the holy patriarchs, or of the wise Solomon, or of God Himself*—and 
partly the charge of effort at rebellion, which might easily be based on the 
acknowledgment of the crucified insurgent as the Messiah. — deic] you 
people ! with depreciating emphasis at the close. 

Vy. 8-10. THAgovetc rveiu. dyiov] quite specially, namely, for the present 
defence. Comp. xiii. 9. ‘‘Ut praesens quodque tempus poscit, sic Deus 
organa sua movet,’’ Bengel. See Luke xii. 11 f. — i] in the sense of é7ei,+ 
is here chosen not without rhetorical art. For Peter at once places the 
nature of the deed, which was denoted by rovro, in its true light, in which 
it certainly did not appear to be a suitable subject of judicial inquiry, 
which presupposes a misdeed. If we (ijueic has the emphasis of surprise) 
are this day examined in respect of a good deed done to an infirm man (as to 
the means, namely), whereby he has been delivered. —In én’ ebepyecia is con- 
tained an equally delicate and pointed indication of the unrighteousness of 
the inquisitorial proceeding, — We are decidedly led to interpret év rir as 
neuter (whereby, comp. Matt. v. 13), by the question of the Sanhedrim, ver. 
7, in which no person is named ; as well as by the answer of Peter: é» ro 
ovouare "I. X. «.7.A., ver. 10, which is to be explained by the uttering the 
name of Jesus Christ, but not to be taken as equivalent to év ’Ijcod Xpior. 
Hence the explanation, per quem, cujus ope (Kuinoel, Heinrichs), is to be 
rejected ; but the emphatic év roirw (ver. 10) is nevertheless to be taken, 


1 Praef.ad Phil. ; and Pearson, Lect. p. 51; 3 See Van Dalen, de divinat. Idol. V. T. p. 
Krebs, Odss. p. 176; Sepp, Gesch. d. Ap. p.5, 520. 
ed. 2. 4Bornem. ad. Xen. Symp. 4. 3, p. 101; 


? Observe the qualitative interrogative pro- _ Reissig, Conject. in Aristoph. I. p. 118 ; Dis- 
nouns. sen, ad Dem, de cor. p. 195. 
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with Erasmus, as masculine, so that after the twice-repeated bv «.7.2. there 
comes in instead of the drowa’I. X., as the solemnity of the discourse in- 
creases (‘‘ verba ut libera, ita plena gravitatis,’’ Grotius), the concrete Person 
(on this one it depends, that, etc.), of whom thereupon with ovroc, ver. 11, 
further statements are made. — dv 6 Ocd¢ Hyepev ex vexp.| @ rhetorical asyn- 
deton, strongly bringing out the contrast without pi»... 6é.' — obto¢ 
mapéotnKev k.7.7.] Thus the man himself who had been cured was called into 
the Sanhedrim to be confronted with the apostles, and was present ; in 
which case those assembled certainly could not at all reckon beforehand 
that the sight of the man, along with the zappyoia of the apostles (ver. 13), 
would subsequently, ver. 14, frustrate their whole design. This quiet 
power of the man’s immediate presence operated instantaneously ; therefore 
the question, how they could have summoned the man whose very presence 
must have refuted their accusation (Zeller, comp. Baur), contains an argu- 
mentum ex eventu which forms no proper ground for doubting the historical 
character of the narrative. 

Ver. 11. Oizoc] referred to Jesus, the more remote subject, which, however, 
was most vividly present to the conception of the speaker.? — 6 Aitoc x.7.2.] aremi- 
niscence of the well-known saying in Ps. cxviii. 22, in immediate, bold 
application to the Sanhedrists (i9’ inav), the builders of the theocracy, that 
have rejected Jesus, who yet by His resurrection and glorification has 
become the corner-stone, the bearer and upholder of the theocracy, 7.e. 
that which constitutes its entire nature, subsistence, and working.® 

Ver. 12. To the foregoing figurative assurance, that Jesus is the Messiah, 
Peter now annexes the solemn declaration that zo other is so, and that 2ith- 
out figure. — And there is not in another the salvation, t.e. car’ tEoxhv the 
Messianic deliverance (ii. 21). Comp. v. 81, xv. 11. This mode of taking 
7 owrnpia is imperatively demanded, both by the absolute position of the 
word with the force of the article, and by the connection with the preced- 
ing, wherein Jesus was designated as Messiah, as well as by the completely 
parallel second member of the verse.. Therefore Michaelis, Bolten, and 
Hildebrand err in holding that it is to be understood of the eure of a man 
so infirm. Nor is the idea of deliverance from diseases generally to be at 
all blended with that of the Messianic salvation (in opposition to Kypke, 
Moldenhauer, Heinrichs), as Peter had already, at ver. 11, quite departed 
from the theme of the infirm man’s cure, and passed over to the assertion 
of the Messianic character of Jesus guite generally, without retaining any 
special reference to bodily deliverance. —éy 442 obdevi] no other is the 
ground, on which salvation is causally dependent.* — ydp| annexes a more 
precise explanation, which is meant to serve as a proof of the preceding. 
For also there is no other name under the heaven given among men, in which 
we must obtain salvation. — oid? yap (see the critical remarks) : for also not. 


1 See Dissen, Mae. Il. ad Pind. p. 275. 4 Soph. Aj. 515: év col mao” Eywye odsopat. 
2 Winer, p. 148 (E. T. 195). Eur. Alc. 279: év cot éopéev Kat oiv Kal Ha. 
8 Moreover, see on Matt. xxi. 42, and comp. Tierod. viii. 118: év vmty eorcey emot elvar y 


1 Pet. ii. 4 ff. ; also on 1 Cor. iii. 11; Eph. cwTnpty. 
ii. 20. 
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The reading oire yép would not signify namque non, ‘but would indicate 
that a further clause corresponding to the ré was meant to follow it up,’ 
which, however, does not suit here, where the address is brought toa 
weighty close. The use generally ee at least with prose writers, of 
ode . . . obre instead of vite . . . obre,®is here excluded by yap, een 
makes the notion of neither —nor inapplicable. —érepov] a name different 
from that name, On the other hand previously : év dAaw obd., in no one but 
in Him. Comp. on Gal. i. 7. —7d dedou. év avdp.] which is granted by God 
— given for good — among men, in human society. The view adopted by 
Wolf and Kuinoel, that év avdp. stands for the simple dative, is erroneous.* 
— iv8pdroi] in this generic reference did not require the article.® wind r. 
ovpav., Which might in itself be dispensed with, has solemn emphasis. 
Comp. ii. 5.—év | as formerly év 4aay. The name is to be conceived as 
the contents of the believing confession. Fides implicita, in opposition 
to the Catholics, cannot here be meant ; iii. 19, 26. — dei] namely, accord- 
ing to God’s unalterable destination. 

Vy. 13-15. Oewpovrrec| ‘‘Inest notio contemplandi cum attentione aut 
Aimitatione ps2 ca) katahaBduevoc] and when they had perceived,’ when they 
had become aware. They perceived this during the address of Peter, which 
was destitute of all rabbinical learning and showed to them one ypaypdatov 
dretpov.® aypauparoc® denotes here the want of rabbinic culture. *Idc@rae is 
the same : laymen, who are strangers to theological learning.”° The double 
designation is intended to express the idea very fully ; advdpwro has in it, 
moreover, something disparaging: unlearned men." On ididryc, which, 
according to the contrast implied in the connection, may denote either a 
private man, cr a plebeian, or an unlearned person, or a common soldier, 
or one inexperienced in gymnastic exercises, one not a poet, not a physi- 
cian, and other forms of contrast to a definite professional knowledge, see 
Valcken. in loc.; Hemsterhuis, ad Lucian. Necyom. p. 484; Ruhnken, ad 
Long. p. 410. Here the element of contrast is contained in aypdéuparo : 
hence the general meaning plebeians’ is to be rejected. They were pwpot 
tov Kécpov, 1 Cor. i. 27. Comp, John vii. 15. — éreyivwoxdv te avo, bre 
x.7.2.] and recognised them, namely, that they were, at an earlier period, 
with Jesus. Their astonishment sharpened now their recollection ; and 
therefore Baur and Zeller have taken objection to this remark without 
sufficient psychological reason. émeyivwox. is incorrectly taken (even by 
Kuinoel) as the pluperfect.° The two imperfects, 2abmal. and éreyivwor., 
are, as relative tenses, here entirely in place. — rd: 62 GvOpur.] emphatically 
put first. — ovvéBarov] they conferred among themselves.’* 


1 So Hermann, Opuse. III. p. 158, 
2 Klotz, ad Devar. p. 716 ; Kiihner, ad Xen. 


Mem. i. 2. 31; Eliendt, Lea. Soph. IL. p. 444f. 


3 Baeumlein, Parlik. p. 222. 

4 Winer, p. 204 (E. 1. 278). 

5 See Ast, Lem. Plut. I. p. 177 f.; Kiihner, 
ad Xen. Mem. i. 4.14; Stallb. ad Plat. Crit. 
p.51 A; Prot. p. 355 A, 

6 Tittmann, Synon. N. T. p. 121. 

7 x. dt; Eph. iii. 18; Plat. Phaedr. p. 250 


D; Polyb. viii. 4.6; Dion. Hal. ii. 66. 
8 Plat. Apol. p. 26 D. 
9 Xen. Mem. iv. 2. 20; Plat. Crit. p. 109 D. 
10 See Hartmaun in the Stud. uw. Writ. 1834, 
I. p. 119 ff. 
11 Comp. Lys. acc. Nicom. 28, and Bremi in 
loc. (ten. 
12 Kuinoel and Olshausen, comp. Baumgar- 
13 See Winer, p. 253 (E. T. 337). 
14 Comp, xvii. 18; Plut. Afor. p. 222 C. 


or 
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Ver. 16. The positive thought of the question is: We shall be able to do 
nothing to these men. What follows contains the reason : Sor that a notable 
miracle, a Gefinite proof of divine co-operation, has happened through them, 
a3 evident to all the inhabitants of Jerusalem, and we are not in a position to 
deny it. —To the ag corresponds 422’, ver. 17; to the yrwordy is opposed 
the mere dogacrév. 

Vv. 17, 18. In order, however, that it be not further brought out among thé 
people, i.e. spread by communication hither and thither among the people, 
even beyond Jerusalem. The subject is 7d oyueiov, not didayy; but the 
former is conceived of and dreaded as promoting the latter. 
magis, t.e. here ulterius.° — Observe that the confession of ver. 16, made in 
the bosom of the council, in confidential deliberation, and without the 
presence of a third party, is therefore by no means ‘‘inconceivable’’ (in 
opposition to Zeller). The discussion in the council itself may have been 
brought about in various ways, if not even by secret friends of Jesus in the 
Sanhedrim (Neander, Lange). —drevAq aresdno.| emphatically threaten.’ — 
Zaheiv] is quite general, to speak; for it corresponds to the two ideas, 
ovéyyecdac * and diddoxerv, ver. 18.—éxi td dvéu. ToiTw] so that the name 
uttered is the basis on which the Aadeiv rests. Comp. on Luke xxiv. 47. 
They do not now name the name contemptuously, but do so only in stating 
the decision, ver. 18. — The article before the infinitive brings into stronger 
Concerning y7 in such a case, see Baeumlein, 


éxt mAeiov, 


prominence the object.® 
Partik. p. 296 f. 

Vv. 19-22. 'Evar. tr. Ocov] coram Deo, God as Judge being conceived as 
present : ‘‘multa mundus pro justis habet, quae coram Deo non sunt justa,”’ 
Bengel. We may add, that the maxim here expressed, founded on Matt. xxii. 
21, takes for granted two things as certain; on the one hand, that some- 
thing is really commanded by God ; and, on the other hand, that a demand 
of the rulers does really cancel the command of God, and is consequently im- 
moral ; in which case the rulers actually and wilfully abandon their status as 
organs of divine ordination, and even take up a position antagonistic to God. 
Only on the assumption of this twofold certainty could that principle lead 
Christianity, without the reproach of revolution, to victory over the world 
in opposition to the will of the Jewish and heathen rulers." For analogous ex- 
pressions from the Greek 7 and Latin writers and Rabbins, see Wetstein. The 
parrov 7 is : rather (potius, Vulgate) than, i.e. instead of listening to God, 
rather to listen to you. The meaning of dxovecy is similar to recdapyeiv, ver. 


1 Plat. Pol. v. p. 479 D, vi. p. 510 A. 6 Bernhardy, p. 856; Winer, p. 303 (E. T. 
2 See xx. 9, xxiv.4; 2 Tim. ii. 16, ili. 9; Plat. 406). 
Phaedr. p.261B; Gorg. p. 453 A; and Stallb. 6 Comp. Wuttke, Sittenl. § 310. Observe 
an. loc.; Phaed. p. 93 B; Xen. de vect. 4. 3. withal, that it is not the magisterial command 


Comp. ém paddov, Lobeck, ad Phryn. p. 48. itself and per se that is divine, but the com- 
mand for its observance is a divine one, 


which therefore cannot be connected with im- 
morality without doing away with its very 
idea as divine. 

7 Plat. Apol. p. 29D; Arrian. Zpict. i. 20. 

8 Inconsistently the Vulg. has, at v. 29, 
magis. See Bacuml. Partzk. p. 136, ’ 


3 Comp. Luke xxii. 15; Lobeck, Paral. p. 
523 ff.; Winer, p. 434 (EB. T. 584). 

40On un bOeyyecOa, not to become audible, 
Erasmus corrcctly remarks : ‘ Plus est quam 
ne loquerentur ; q.d. née hiscerent aut ullam 
wacem ederent.” Comp. Castalio. See on 
$0éyyecGar, Dorvill. ad Charit. p. 409. 
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29, — ydp] Ver. 20 specifics the reason, the motive for the summons: xpivate in 
ver. 19. For tous it is morally, in the consciousness of the divine will, impossi- 
ble not to speak,} i.e. (P) we must speak what we saw and hate ceca 
the deeds and words of Jesus, of which we were eye-witnesses and ear- 
witnesses. — *uezc] we on our part. —xpocaresAnoduevor] after they had still 
more threatened them, namely, than already in the prohibition of ver. 18, in 
which, after ver. 17, the threatening was obviously implied.? — pydév 
elpicxovrec To TOC K.T.2.] because they found nothing, namely how they were to 
punish them. The article before whole sentences to which the attention is 
to be specially directed.’ — 6c is not, with Kuinoel and others, to be ex- 
plained qua specie quo practeatu ; the Sanhedrim, in fact, did nat know how to 
invent any kind of punishment, which might be ventured upon without stir- 
ring up the people. Therefore dia rdv Aadv, on account of the people, i.€. in 
consideration of them, is not to be referred, as usually, to axéAvoay aireic, 
but to udev ehpickovrec K.7.A. — érov yap x.t.A.] So much the greater must the 
miracle of healing have appeared to the unprejudiced people, and so much 
the more striking and worthy of praise the working of God init. rAedvev 
tecoapax. Comp. Matt. xxvi. 53.4 

Vv. 23, 24. Ipde rode idfove] to those belonging to them, i.e. to their fellow- 
apostles. This explanation (Syr. Beza) is verified partly by ver. 31, where 
it is said of all, that they proclaimed the doctrine of God ; partly ie ver. 
32, where the multitude of believers are contrasted with these. Hence 
neither are we to understand, with Kuinoel, Baumgarten, and others, the 

hristian church in general, nor, with Olshausen, the church in the house 
of the apostles, or an assembly as in xii. 12.° — duo9vuaddv jpav| Thus all 
with one accord spoke aloud the following prayer ; and not possibly Peter 
alone. The attempts to explain this away (Kuinoel, comp. Bengel: that 
the rest accompanied the speaker with a subdued voice; de Wette: that 
they spoke after him mentally ; Olshausen: either that one prayed in the 
name of all, or that in these words is presented the collective feeling of all) 
are at variance with the clear text.° It is therefore to be assumed (comp. 
also Hildebrand) that in vv. 24-30 there is already a stated prayer (Q) of the 
apostolic church at Jerusalem, which under the fresh impression of the last. 
events of the life of Jesus, and under the mighty influence of the Spirit 
received by them, had shaped and moulded itself naturally and as if invol- 
untarily, according to the exigency which engrossed their hearts; and 
which at this time, because its contents presented to the pious feels of 
the suppliants a most appropriate application to what had just happened, 
the assembled apostles joined in with united inspiration, and uttered aloud. 
With this view the contents of the prayer quite accord, as it expresses the 
memories of that time (ver. 25 ff.) and the exigencies (vv. 29, 30) of the 


1 Winer, p. 464 (E. T. 624). 

2 Comp. Ecclus. xiii. 83, ed. Compl. ; Dem. 
544. 26; Zosim. i. 70. 

5 Comp. Kithner, II. p. 188; Mark ix. 23; 
Luke i. 62; Acts xxii. 30. 

4 Plat. Apol. p. 17 D, and Stallb. in Joc. ; 
Lobeck, ad Phryn. p. 410 f. 


5 Van Hengel, Gave d. talen, p. 68. 

° This holds also in opposition to Baumgar- 
ten’s view, that the whole assembly sang 
together the second Psalm, and then Peter 
made an application of it to the present cir- 
cumstances in the words here given, 
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threatened church in general with energetic precision, but yet takes no 
special notice of what had just happened to Peter and John. — The address 
continues to the end of ver. 26. Others! supply ei after ot, or before 6... 
eizov (Bengel), but less in keeping with the inspired fervour of the prayer. 
The designation of God by déorora and 6 rovoac k.T.A., Serves as a back- 
ground to the triumphant thought of the necessary unsuccessfulness of hu- 
man opposition. Comp. Neh. ix. 6; Rev. xiv. 7, al. 

Nivea 20 p20eee PSs ettea too exactly according to the LXX. The Psalm it- 
self, according to its historical meaning, treats of the king, most probably 
of Solomon, mounting the throne ; but this theocratic king is a type of the 
ideal of the Israelitish kingdom, i.e. of the Messiah, present to the prophetic 
eye. The Psalm is not by David (see Ewald and Hupfeld) ; but those who 
are praying follow the general assumption that the Psalms, of which no 
other is mentioned as author, proceed from him. — From the standpoint of 
the antitypical fulfilment in Christ they understoood (see ver. 27) the words 
of the Psalm thus: Wherefore raged, against Jesus, Gentiles, the Romans, 
and tribes, of Israel, imagined a vain thing, in which they could not succeed, 
namely, the destruction of Jesus? There arose, against Him, the kings of 
the earth, and the rulers, the former represented by Herod, and the latter by 
Pilate, assembled themselves, namely with the é8veow and Aavic¢ (see ver. 27), 
against Jehovah, who had sent Jesus, and against His anointed. — gpvacow] 
primarily, to snort ; then, generally, ferocio ; used in ancient Greek only in 
the middle.? 

Vy. 27, 28. For in truth there assembled, etc. This yép confirms the con- 
tents of the divine utterance quoted from that by which it had been his- 
torically fulfilled. —éx ainbeiac] according to truth® really. — ini rov aytov 
maida cov Ino dv éxypic.] against Thy holy servant, etc. Explanation of the 
above kara tov Xpioroi aitov. The (ideal) anointing of Jesus, i.e. His conse- 
cration on the part of God to be the Messianic king, took place, according 
to Luke, at His baptism,* by means of the Spirit, which came upon Him 
while the voice of God declared Him the Messiah. The consecration 
of Christ is otherwise conceived of in John (4p 6 raryp jyiace ; see on 
John x. 36). —‘Hpdédyc] Luke xxiii. 11. —oiv édveor Kk daoic ‘Iop.| with 
Gentiles and Israel’s peoples. The plural Aacic does not stand for the 
singular, but is put on account of ver. 25, and is to be referred either, 
with Calvin and others, to the different nationalities (comp. ii. 5) from 
which the Jews—in great measure from foreign countries—were assembled 
at the Passover against Jesus; or, with Grotius and others, to the twelve 
tribes, which latter opinion is to be preferred, in accordance with such 
passages as Gen, xxviii. 3, xxxv. 5, xlvili. 4. The priesthood not spe- 
cially named is included in the Aaoi¢ ’Iop. — rowjoa| contains the design Be 
the cvrpydncav. This design of their coming together was “to kill Jesus ae! 
but the matter is viewed according to the decree of God overruling it: 2 
do what God has predetermined.” — % yelp cov] symbolizes in the lofty strain 


1 Vulgate, Beza, Castalio, Calvin, de Wette, 3 Bernhardy, p. 248. Comp. x, 84; Luke iv. 
and many. 25: Dem. 538 ; Polyb. i. 84. 6. 
2 See Wesseling, ad Diod. iv. 74. 4 Acts x. 38; Luke iii. 21, 22. 
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of the discourse the disposing power of God.’ A zeugma is contained in 
mpodpics, Inasmuch as the notion of the verb does not stand in logical re- 
lation to the literal meaning of # ye/p cov—with which some such word as 
xpontoiuace Would have been in accord—but only to the attribute of God 
thereby symbolized. — The death of the Lord was not the accidental work of 
hostile caprice, but the necessary result of the divine predetermination, to 
which divine dei, the personally free action of man had to serve as an in- 
strument.? Obd« abroi isyuoav, dAAa od ei 6 TO Tav émitpéwacg Kat Eig TEpac ayayov, 
6 ebunyavoc Kai cogds? ovvAASov usv yap Exeivot Oc éxSpot . . ., Emoiovy dé & od 
éBobdov, Oecumenius. Beza aptly says: woujoae refers not to the consilia 
et voluntates Herodis, ete., but to the eventus consiliorum.* 

Vv. 29, 30. Kai raviv] and now, as concerns the present state of things. 
In the N. T. only in the Book of Acts ;* often in classical authors, — égvde ® 
inet. areia. adr. : direct thine attention to their threatenings, that they pass not 
into reality. On égopav in the sense of governing care, see Schaef. App. ad 
Dem. V. p. 31. Comp. Isa. xxxvii. 17. airdv, according to the original 
meaning of the prayer (see on ver. 24), refers to the “Hpadyc¢ . . . "Iopaya. 
named in ver. 27, from whom the followers of Jesus, after His ascension, 
feared continued persecution. But the apostles then praying, when they 
uttered the prayer in reference to what had just occurred, gave to it in 
their conception of it a reference to the threatenings uttered against Peter 
and John in the Sanhedrim. — roi¢ dotAocg cov] t.e. us apostles. They are 
the servants of God, who execute His will in the publication of the gospel. 
But the zaic Osov car’ éFoyjv is Christ. Comp. on iii. 138.°— wera rappyo. 
rac.| with all possible freedom." —év rd thy yesipad cov éExteiv. K.7.A.] te. whilst 
Thou (for the confirmation of their free-spoken preaching ; comp. xiv. 3; 
Mark xvi. 20) causest Thy power to be active for (sic, of the aim) healing, and 
that signs and wonders be done through the name (through its utterance), etc. 
—-kalc. k. t. yiveo8ac}] is infinitive of the aim, and so parallel to ¢i¢ iaowv, 
attaching the general to the particular ; not, however, dependent on cic, 
but standing by itself. To supply é» 7@ again after cai (Beza, Bengel) 
would unnecessarily disturb the simple concatenation of the discourse, and 
therefore also the clause is not to be connected with déc. 

Ver. 31. "Eoateidy 6 réx0¢} This is not to be conceived of as an accidental 
earthquake, but as an extraordinary shaking of the place directly effected by 
God, a onuciovS—analogous to what happened at Pentecost—of the filling 
with the veiwa, which immediately ensued. This filling once more with 
the Spirit (comp. ver. 8) was the actual granting of the prayer dé¢ . . . Adyov 
cov, ver. 29 ; for the immediate consequence was : éAdAovy 7. Ady. T. Osod wer 
Tappnoiac, eraeys in Jerusalem, before the Jews, so that the threatenings 


1 Comp. ver. 30, vii. 50, xiii. 11; 1 Pet. v. 6; 6 For examples of 80s in prayers, see Elsner, 


Herod. viii. 140.2; Herm. ad Viger. p. 732. p. 3881 ; Ellendt, Lex. Soph. I. p. 427. 
2 Comp. ii. 23, ili. 18 ; Luke xxii. 22, xxiv. 26, 7 See Theile, ad Jac. p. 7; and on Phil. i. 20, 
3 Comp. Flacius, Clav. I. p. 818. 5 Viewed by Zeller, no doubt, as an inven- 
4 Verse 38, xvii. 30, xx. 82, xxvii. 22. tion of pious legend, although nothing similar 


§ Is to be so written with Tisch. and Lachm., occurs in the gospel history, to afford a con- 
comp. on Phil. ii. 23, necting link for such a legend. 
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against Peter and John (vv. 19, 21) thus came to nothing. Luke, how- 
ever, has not meant nor designated the free-spoken preaching as a glossola- 
lia (van Hengel).! 

Ver. 32. Connection: Thus beneficial in its effect was the whole occur- 
rence for the apostles (ver. 31); but (dé) as regards the whole body of those 
that had become believers, etc. (ver. 32). As, namely, after the former great 
increase of the church (ii. 41), a characteristic description of the Christian 
church-life is given (ii. 44 ff.); so here also, after a new great increase 
(ver. 4), and, moreover, so significant a victory over the Sanhedrim (vv. 
5-31) had taken place, there is added a similar description, which of itself 
points back to the earlier one (in opposition to Schleiermacher), and in- 
dicates the pleasing state of things as unchanged in the church now so 
much enlarged. — rov dé rA7Vouc] of the multitude, i.e. the mass of believers. 
These are designated as mcteicavtec, having become believers, in reference to 
ver. 4; but in such a way that it is not merely those zoAoi, ver. 4, that are 
meant, but they and at the same time all others, who had till now become 
believers. This is required by 7d 7A79oc, which denotes the Christian people 
generally, as contrasted with the apostles. Comp. vi. 2. The believers? 
heart and soul were one,—an expression betokening the complete harmony of 
the inner life as well in the thinking, willing, and feeling, whose centre is. 
the heart,” as in the activity of the affections and impulses, in which they 
were ociuwuyor, and icdwoyo.® —xai ovdé elc] and not even a single one among 
somany. Comp. on John i. 3. — airs] belongs to irapy.*— As to the com- 
munity of goods, see on ii. 44 (R). 

Ver. 33. And with this unity of love in the bosom of the church, how 
effective was the testimony of the apostles, and the divine grace, which was 
imparted to all the members of the church ! — r7¢ avaor. r. kup. Iyoov]. This 
-was continually the foundation of the whole apostolic preaching ; comp. 
on i, 22. They bore their witness to the resurrection of Christ, as a thing to 
which they were in duty bound. Hence the compound verb azedidovy.® 
Observe, moreover, that here, where from ver. 82 onwards the internal con- 
dition of the church is described, the apostolic preaching within the church 
is denoted. — The ydpic weydan is usually understood (according to ii. 47) 
of the favour of the people. Incorrectly, as obd2 yap évdens x.7.A., ver. 34, 
would contain no logical assignation of a reason for this. It is the divine 
grace, which showed itself in them in a remarkable degree (1 Cor. xv. 10). 
So, correctly, Beza, Wetstein, de Wette, Baumgarten, Hackett. — jv én 
révt. abt.] upon them all: of the direction in which the presence of grace 
was active. Comp. Luke ii. 40. 

Vv. 84, 35. Tdép] adduces a special ground of knowledge, something from 


1 Ag extra Biblical analogies to the extra- i. 27. See examples in Elsner, p. 317; Kypke, 
ordinary écad. 6 témos, comp. Virg. Aen. iii. II, p. 31. ; 
90 f—.; Ovid. Met. xv. 672. Other examples 4 Comp. Luke viii. 3; Tob. iv. 8; Plat. Ale. 


may be found in Doughtaeus, Andi. I. p. I. p. 104 A. ‘ 

71, and from the Rabbins in Schoettgen, p. 5 Which (see Wyttenbach, Bibl. crit. Ti, 2, 

421 56 ff.) kaOdrep eyxeipiabevtas avtovs Tt deikvuce 
2 Comp. Delitzsch, Psychol. p. 250. Kal ws TeEpt opArparos Aéyer a6, Oecumenius, 
3 Phil. ii. 2, 20. Comp. 1 Chron, xii.88; Phil. Comp. 4 Mace. vi. 32; Dem, 234. 5. 
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which the ydps peyé4n was apparent. For there was found no one needy 
among them, because, namely, all possessors, etc. —Todovrtes .7.4.] The pres- 
ent participle is put, because the entire description represents the process 
as continuing : being wont to sell, they brought the amount of the price of what 
was sold, ete. Hence also zempacxou. is not incorrectly (de Wette) put in- 
stead of the aorist participle.! he aorist participle is in its place at ver. 
37. — mapa tods 7ddaS]. The apostles are, as teachers, represented sitting 
(comp. Luke ii. 46) ; the money is brought and respectfully” placed at their 
feet as they sit. — sa0dre dv «.7.4.] See on il. 45. 

Vv. 36, 37. Aé] autem, introduces, in contradistinction to what has been 
summarily stated in vv. 34, 35, the concrete individual case of an honour- 
ably known man, who acted thus with his landed property. The idea in 
the 6é is: All acted thus, and in keeping with it was the conduct of Joses. — 
dé (see the critical remarks) |: as at ii, 22, — vids rapaxdyjo.] M8121 1A, son 
of prophetic address, i.e. an inspired instigator, exhorter. Barnabas was a 
prophet (Acts xiii. 1), and it is probable that (at a later period) he received 
this surname on the occasion of some specially energetic and awakening 
address which he delivered ; hence Luke did not interpret the name gen- 
erally by vids zpodnreias, but, because the tpogyreia had been displayed pre- 
cisely in the characteristic form of wapdé«Anows (comp. 1 Cor. xiv. 3), by 
vids rapaxa, At Acts xi. 23 also, tapd«Anovs appears as a characteristic of 
Barnabas. We may add, that the more precise description of him in this 
passage points forward to his labours afterwards to be related. — Aevirns] 
Jer. xxxil. 7 proves that Levites might possess lands in Palestine.* Hence 
the field is not to be considered as beyond the bounds of the land (Bengel). 
—inipy. ait. dypod] Genitive absolute. — 1d ypjuc] in the singular: the sum 
of money, the money proceeds, the amount received.® 


Notes py American Eprror, 


(N) Sadducees. V. 1. 


It is worthy of note that in the Gospels the Pharisees are the great oppo- 
nents of Christ, while in the Acts the Sadducees are most violently hostile 
to the apostles. This may be explained by the facts, that Christ specially 
endangered the influence of the Pharisees by unmasking their formality and 
hypocrisy ; and that the apostles, in preaching so strenuously the resurrec- 
tion of Jesus, successfully assailed the leading tenet of the Sadducees. The 
sect of the Sadducees was not numerous, but it exerted much influence. Jo- 
sephus says: ‘‘ Their opinions were received by few, yet by those of the 
greatest dignity.” They rejected all tradition—the doctrine of a resurrection 


See, on the contrary, Kiihner, II. § 675.5. administer the funds of the church, which 


2 Comp. Chrysostom : roAAy # Teu7. Sepp still finds sanctioned here, this passage 
3'The delivery of the funds to the apostles _ has nothing to do, 

is not yet mentioned in ii. 45, and appears 4 See Ewald, Alterth. p. 406 

only to have become necessary when the in- § Herod, iii. 88; Poll. 9.87; Wesseling, ad 


crease of the church had taken place. With  Diod. Sic. v. p. 436. 
the alleged right of the clergy personally to 
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and a future state—the reality of direct divine influence, and strongly insisted 
on the perfect freedom of the human will. Their name is probably derived 
from a certain Zadok, pupil of a distinguished rabbi, whose followers held 
that ‘‘ there was nothing for them in the world to come,” 


(0) Annas the high priest. V. 6. 


Caiaphas, son-in-law of Annas, at this time held the office of high priest, 
a fact which doubtless was known to Luke; but as Annas had been high 
priest, and even now wielded very great influence, the title is given to him. 
In the Gospel by Luke he is named along with Caiaphas, and that first in 
order, ‘‘ Annas and Caiaphas being the high priests’’ (Luke iii. 1). On this 
passage Meyer writes: ‘‘ But Annas retained withal very weighty influence, 
so that not only did he, as did every one who had been deyiegevs, continue 
to be called by the name, but, moreover, he also partially discharged the func- 
tions of high priest. Annas, whose son-in-law, and five sons besides, filled 
the office, was accustomed to keep his hand on the helm.” It is also probable 
that Annas was president of the Sanhedrim, an office of equal importance with 
that of high priest, who was usually made president. Caiaphas was made high 
priest by Valerius Gratus, 4a.p. 24, and held office for twelve years. He was 
entirely under the influence of Annas, his father-in-law. 


(P) For we cannot but speak. Y. 20. 


Peter and John were dauntless in their determination to obey God, even 
though interdicted by the highest earthly authority, secular or sacred. Their 
conduct was manly, heroic, Christlike. Socrates is reported to have said, on 
being condemned for teaching the people their duties to God: ‘‘O ye Athe- 
nians, I will obey God rather than you ; and if you would dismiss me and 
spare my life on condition that I should cease to teach my fellow-citizens, 
I would rather die a thousand times than accept the proposal.’’ A similar 
instance of heroic fidelity to God’s law is recorded in 2 Mace. vii. :—A young 
man, scourged and threatened with death by Antiochus unless he deliberately 
violated the law of God, said : ‘I will not obey the king’s commandment ; but 
I will obey the commandment of the law that was given unto our fathers by 


Moses.”’ 


(q) A stated prayer. V. 24. 


Some suppose that this was a liturgical form already introduced into the 
infant church, and used on this occasion as peculiarly appropriate. With 
this supposition Meyer agrees. But the prayer seems to have been the 
natural and sudden outburst of devotion and desire. Nor does the language 
used imply that all necessarily spoke aloud. It might be a concert of hearts 
rather than of voices, though all, as was customary, may have assented vocally 
at the close. Nor have we any intimation elsewhere of any forms of prayer, 
or of liturgical service at so early a period in the Christian Church. No evi- 
dence is found in the record that even the Lord’s Prayer was publicly used 


in the assemblies of Christians. 
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(Rn) All things common. Y. 32. 


See also notes on ii. 44.‘‘ Common in the use of their property, not nec- 
essarily in the possession of it.’’ (Hackett.) ‘It would appear that by the 
community of goods is meant, not that the disciples lived in common, and 
that all property ceased among them, but that a common fund was instituted. 
The disciples were actuated by the spirit of love toward each other, which 
impelled them to regard the necessities of their brethren as their own. Not 
only did they give largely of their wealth, but many placed the whole of it 
et the disposal of the apostles.” ‘In the first glow of Christian life the 
disciples put into actual practice the precept of our Lord” (Luke xii. 38). 
(Gloag.) The community of goods was voluntary, local, and temporary, not 
obligatory then or now. 

We have here aspecimen of Christian Socialism. The narrative gives us such 
a view of it as throws the secular thing called by that name into contempt, and 
reveals the lamentable imperfection connected even with the highest form of 
spiritual fellowship now existing on this earth. From it we learn that the so- 
cialism which these first Christians enjoyed was attractive, religious, and amal- 
gamating. They recognized the authority, the creatorship, the revelation, and 
the predestination of God ; and in their prayers they invoked his protection, 
interposition, and aid. Their union was most .hearty and practical ; it con- 
sisted with a diversity of position and service. It was under the spiritual and 
economical supervision of the apostles, and it was produced by the favor of 
God, for ‘‘ great grace was upon them all.’”’ In what a sublime contrast 
does such a state of things stand to all the socialistic schemes of the world. 
Read the one hundred and thirty-third psalm. (Condensed from Thomas.) 
‘* The ideal perfection of man’s condition is just that, in which neither poor nor 
rich are to be found, but every individual has his wants supplied. Intima- 
tions that such a condition must one day be realized, are to be found, not only 
in the reckless cry after freedom and equality, but also in the most exalted of 
our race. Pythagoras and Plato were captivated with this idea ; the Essenes 
and other small bodies attempted to realize it. But the outward realization of 
it requires certain internal conditions ; and just because these conditions were 
wanting, the attempts referred to could not but fail. These conditions, how- 
ever, were secured by the Redeemer, who poured pure brotherly love into the 
hearts of believers ; but as the Church herself still appears in this world ex- 
ternally veiled, so the true community of goods cannot be outwardly prac- 
tised.’’ (Olshausen.) 


CEA Tiny.) Vs, 


Ver. 2. After yvvarkés, Elz. Scholz have atrotd, which Lachm. Tisch. Born. 
have rightly deleted, as it is wanting in A B D* 8, min., and has evidently 
slipped in from ver. 1.— Ver. 5. After dxovovras, Lachm. Tisch. Born. have 
deleted the usual reading raira; it is wanting in A BD &*, min. Or. Lucif. 
and several yss., and is an addition from ver. 11. — Ver. 9. eize] is very suspi- 
cious, as it is wanting in BD &, min. Vulg.; in other witnesses it varies in 
position, and Or. has éyciv. Deleted by Lachm. Born. and Tisch. — Ver. 10. 
mapa 7. x.) Lachm. and Tisch. read zpos r. x. according to A B D 8, Or. ; other 
witnesses have éxit. x.3; others, imé 7. x.; others, évdmiov. Born. also has 
mpos t. x. But as Luke elsewhere writes zapa rt. x. (Luke viii. 41, xvii. 16), 
and not zpos r. 7. (Mark vy. 22, vii. 25; Rev. i. 17), the Recepta is to be 
retained. — Ver. 15. mapa 7aS 7A.] Lachm. reads xa? et$ ras 7A, after A B D** 
38, min. D* has only cata 7A. ; and how easily might this become, by an error 
of a transcriber, cai 7d5 zA2., which was completed partly by the original card 
and partly by eis! Another correction was kai év rai$ mAateiars (EK). No version 
has cai. Accordingly the simple «ard wAar., following D*, is to be preferred. — 
Instead of k/ivdv, Lachm. Tisch. Born, have rightly «divopiwv (so A BD §&); 
kAivov Was inserted as the wonted form. — Ver, 16. es ‘Iepove.] eis is wanting in 
AB 8, 103, and some vss. Deleted by Lachm. But the retention of ¢s has 
predominant attestation ; and it was natural to write in the margin by the side 
of tov répté TOAewv the locally defining addition 'Ispovcadju, which becaine the 
occasion of omitting the és ‘Iepovc. that follows. — Ver. 18. rT. yeip. avtav] 
aitayv is wanting in ABD 8, min. Syr. Erp. Arm. Vulg. Cant. Theophyl. Lu- 
cif., and omitted by Lachm. Tisch. Born. But see iv. 3.-— Ver. 23. éoraras] 
Elz. has é& éor. But #&w has decisive evidence against it, and is a more 
precisely defining addition occasioned by the following éow. — apé] Lachm. 
Tisch. Born. read éri. according to A BD &, 109; zpé is an interpretation. 
—Ver. 24. 6 te lepeds Kai 6 otpar. T iepot. x. of dpxtep.] AB D ®&, min. Copt. 
Sahid. Arm. Vulg. Cant. Lucif. have merely 6 te o7pat.T. iepov x, of apylep. 
So Lachm. Rinck, and Born. But /epeis being not understood, and being 
regarded as unnecessary seeing that of apyzep. followed, might very easily be 
omitted ; whereas there is no reason for its having been inserted. For the 
genuineness of fepevs also the several other variations testify, which are to be 
considered as attempts to remove the offence without exactly erasing the word, 
namely, of iepeis x. 6 orp. T. lep. K, of apy. and 6 Te apytepeds K. 6 OTP. T. Lep. K. ob 
apy. — Ver. 25. After airois Elz, has 2éywv, against decisive evidence. An 
addition, in accordance with ver. 22 £. — Ver. 26. iva wy] Lachm. Born. have 
uf, according to BD EX, min. But the omission easily appeared as necessary 
on account of 2403. Comp. Gal. iv. 11. — Ver. 28. od is wanting in A B R&*, 
Copt. Vulg. Cant. Ath, Cyr. Lucif. Rightly deleted by Lachm. and Tisch., 
as the transforming of the sentence into a question was evidently occasioned 
by éxnpornoev. — Ver. 32. After éouev, Elz. Scholz. Tisch. have edrov, which 
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A D*®, min., and several vss. omit. Itis to be defended. As pdpropes is still 
defined by another genitive, airov became cumbrous, appeared inappropriate, 
and was omitted. B has cai jueis év ait@ paprvpes (without gover), etc. But 
in this case EN is to be regarded as a remnant of the éovev, the half of which 
was easily omitted after jueis ; and thereupon airod was transformed into ai7é. 
The less is any importance to be assigned to the reading of Lachm.: kai queis 
év air@ pdprupéS iouev k.7.a.— Ver. 33. éBovdetorto] Lachm. reads éBovtiovro, 
according to ABE, min. An interpretation, or a mechanica] interchange, 
frequent also in ss. of the classics ; see Born. ad xv. 37. — Ver. 34. Bpayd te] 
mT, according to decisive evidence, is to be deleted, with Lachm. Tisch. 
Born. — dzrooré/0v$] A B &, 80, Vulg. Copt. Arm. Chrys. have avOpdzovs. So 
Lachm. Tisch. ; and rightly, as the words belong to the narrative of Lule, 
and therefore the designation of the apostles by cvOpémrovs appeared to the 
scribes unworthy. It is otherwise in vy. 35, 38. — Ver. 36. spooexAibn] Elz. 
Griesb. Scholz. read xpocexoAaAyOn, in opposition to A B C** &, min., which 
have zpocexAi(éy ; and in opposition to C* D* KE H, min. Cyr., which have 
mpocexAyOn (so Born.). Other witnesses have mpocetéOn, also mpocexAnpibn. 
Differing interpretations of the mpocexAi0n, which does not elsewhere occur 
in the N. T., but which Griesb. rightly recommended, and Matth. Lachm. 
Tisch. have adopted. —- Ver. 37. ixavév] to be deleted with Lachm. and Tisch., 
as it is wanting in A* B &, 81, Vulg. Cant. Cyr., in some others stands before 
Aady, and in C D, Eus. is interchanged with zoAty (so Born.).— Ver. 38. In- 
stead of édoare, Lachm. has dere, following ABC 8. A gloss. — Ver. 39. 
Sivacbe] Lachm, Tisch. Born. have dvrjcecfe, according to B C D E 8, min., 
and some vss. and Fathers. Mistaking the purposely chosen definite expression, 
men altered it to agree with the foregoing future. —Instead of airovs, which 
Lachin. Tisch. Born. have, Elz. and Scholz read airé, against decisive testi- 
mony. An alteration to suit rd épycv.— Ver. 41. After dviuaros Elz. has aidrov, 
which is wanting in decisive witnesses, and is an addition for the sake of 
completeness. Other interpolations are : ’Ijc0d,—rod Xpictot,—'Ijood Xpioro0d, 
-—Tovd Kuplov,—rTov Oeod. 


Vv. 1-10. Ananias* and Sapphira, however, acted quite otherwise. They 
attempted in deceitful hypocrisy to abuse the community of goods, which, 
nevertheless, was simply permissive (ver. 4). For by the sale of the piece 
of land and the bringing of the money, they in fact declared the whole sum 
to be a gift of brotherly love to the common stock; but they aimed only 
at securing for themselves the semblance of holy loving zeal by a portion of 
the price, and had selfishly embezzled the remainder for themselves. They 
wished to serve tio masters, but to appear to serve only one. With jastice, 
Augustine designates the act as sacrilegium (‘quod Deum in pollicitatione 
fefellerit ’*) and fraus. — The sudden death of both is to be regarded as a result 
directly effected through the will of the apostle, by means of the miraculous power 
imparted to him ; and not as a natural stroke of paralysis, independent of 


1 min, God pities ; Jer. xxvili. 1; Dan. i. the Aramaic $\"Dw, formosa. Derived from 
6; LXX. Tob. v. 12. If may, however, be the the Greek camecpos, sapphire, it would have 
Tebrew name 7V})p (Neh. iii. 283,LXX.),é.e, probably been Sampecpirn. 
God covers.—The name Samecpy is apparently 
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Peter, though taking place by divine arrangement (so Ammon, Stolz, 
Heinrichs, and others). For, apart from the supposition, in this case 
necessary, of a similar susceptibility in husband and wife for such «an im- 
pression of sudden terror, the whole narrative is opposed to it ; especially 
ver. 9, the words of which Peter could only have uttered with the utmost 
presumption, if he had not the consciousness that his own will was here 
active. If we should take ver. 9 to be a mere threat, to which Peter found 
himself induced by an inference from the fate of Ananias, this would be 
merely an unwarranted alteration of the simple meaning of the words, and 
would not diminish the presumptuousness of a threat so expressed. Nearly 
allied to this natural explanation is the view mingling the divine and the 
natural, and taking half from each, given by Neander, the holy earnestness 
of the apostolic words worked so powerfully on the terrified conscience ; 
and by Olshausen, the word of Peter pierced like a sword the alarmed 
Ananias, and thus his death was the marvel arranged by a higher dispos- 
ing power. But this view is directly opposed to the contents and the de- 
sign of the whole representation. According to Baur, nothing remains 
historical in the whole narrative except that Ananias and his wife had, by 
their covetousness, made their names so hated, ‘‘that people believed that 
they could see only a divine judgment in their death, in whatever way it 
occurred ;”’ all the rest is to be explained from the design of representing 
the mvedua dycov as the divine principle working in the apostles. Comp. 
Zeller, who, however, despairs of any more exact ascertainment of the state 
of the case. Baumgarten, as also Lange (comp. Ewald), agrees in the main 
with Neander; whilst de Wette is content with sceptical questions, al- 
though recognising the miraculous element so far ag the narrative is con- 
cerned. Catholics have used this history in favour of the two swords of the 
Pope. — The severity of the punishment, with which Porphyry reproached 
Peter,’ is justified by the consideration, that here was presented the first 
open venture of deliberate wickedness, as audacious as it was hypocritical, 
against the principle of holiness ruling in the church, and particularly in 
the apostles; and the dignity of that principle, hitherto unoffended, at 
once required its full satisfaction by the infliction of death upon the viola- 
tors, by which ‘‘awe-inspiring act of divine church-discipline,’’? at the 
same time, the authority of the apostles, placed in jeopardy, was publicly 
guaranteed in its inviolableness (‘‘ ut poena duorum hominum sit doctrina 
multorum,’’ Jerome). — évoodgic.] he put aside for himself, purloined.* — aro - 
7. TLRS] 8c. Te." 

Ver. 3. Peter recognises the scheme of Ananias as the work of the devil, 
who as the liar from the beginning (John viii. 44), and original enemy of the 
rveiua dyiov and of the Messianic kingdom, had entered into the heart of 
Ananias (comp. on John xiii. 27; Luke xxii. 3), and filled it with his 
presence. Ananias, according to his Christian destination and ability 


1 Jerome, Hpp. 8. p. 39 f. 

2 Thiersch, Kirche im apost. Zeitalt. p. 46. 4 See Fritzsche, Conject. p. 86; Buttm. newt. 

3 Tit. ii. 10; 2 Macc. iv. 82; Josh, vii. 1; Gr. p. 139 (EB. T. 159). Comp, Athen. vi. p. 
Xen. Cyr. iv. 2. 42 ; Pind. Nem. vi. 106 ; Valck. 234 A: vood. éx TOU xpymaTos. 
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(Jas. iv. 7; 1 Pet. v. 9), ought not to have permitted this, but should have 
allowed his heart to be filled with the Holy Spirit ; hence the question, 
Siati éxAjpwoev K.t.2, — wetoacbai ce To TvEdua 70 Gy.] that thou shouldest by 
lying deceive the Holy Spirit: this is the design of éxAjpwoev. The expla- 
nation is incorrect which understands the infinitive é«Pati«ds, and takes it 
only of the attempt : wnde accidit, ut mveipa dy. decipere tentares (Heinrichs, 
Kuinoel). The deceiving of the Holy Spirit was, according to the design 
of Satan, really to take place ; and although it was not in the issue suc- 
cessful, it had actually taken place on the part of Ananias, — 70 veda 76 
éytov] Peter and the other apostles, as overseers of the church, were pre- 
eminently the bearers and organs of the Holy Spirit (comp. xiii. 2, 4) ; 
hence through the deception of the former the latter was deceived. — For 
examples of petdeobar, of de facto lying, deception by an act, see Kypke, 
Il. p. 82 f. The word with the accusative of the person’ occurs only here in 
the N. T., often in the classical writers. — This instantaneous knowledge 
of the deccit is an immediate perception, wrought in the apostle by the 
Spirit dwelling in him. 

Ver. 4. When it remained, namely, unsold ; (the opposite, zpadév), did it 
not remain to thee, thy property? and when sold, was it not in thy power ? — 
That the community of goods was not a legal compulsion, see on ii. 43, — 
Ev TH Of Eovaia brApye] sc. 7 TYyxh, Whick is to be taken out of mpabév. It was 
in the disposal of Ananias either to retain the purchase-money entirely to 
himself, or to give merely a portion of it to the common use; but not to do 
the latter, as he did it, under the deceitful semblance as if what he handed 
over to the apostles was the whole sum. The sin of husband and wife is 
cleverly characterized in Constitt. ap. vil. 2.4: KAépavres ta idea. — ti Ort] 
quid est quod, i.e. cur? Comp. on Mark ii. 17. Wherefore didst thou jix 
this deed in thy heart ? i.e. wherefore didst thou resolve on this deed (namely, 
on the instigation of the devil, ver. 8) ? — ob« épetow dvOpadra:s, a2.20 TO O&@). 
The state of things in itself relative: not so much . . . but rather, is in the 
vehemence of the address conceived and set forth absolutely : not to men, 
but to God. ‘‘ Asa lie against our human personality, thy deed comes noé 
at all into consideration ; but only asa lie against God, the supreme Ruler 
of the theocracy, whose organs we are.’’* The taking it as non tam, quam® 
is therefore a weakening of the words, which is unsuited to the fiery and 
decided spirit of the speaker in that moment of deep excitement. The 
datives denote the persons, to whom the action refers in hostile contradis- 
tinction.° Examples of the absolute pevdeoda with the dative are not 
found in Greek writers, but in the LXX. Josh. xxiv. 27; 2 Sam. xxii. 45 ; 
Ps. xviii. 44, Ixxviii. 86. By 76 Geo Peter makes the deceiver sensible of 
his fatal guilt, for his sin now appeared as blasphemy. This 7@ Oe@ is quite 


1 Ysa. Ivii. 11; Dent. xxxiii. 29+ Hos. ix. 2. T6211). 

2 See Blomfi ld, Gloss. ad Aesch. Pers. 478. 5 See also Fritzsche, ad Marc. p. 781. 

* Comp. xix. 21; the Heb. 29 Sy nw 6 Bernhardy, p. 99. Valckenaer well remarks : 
(Dan. i. 8; Mal ii. 2), and the classical ex- “Wevoacdci tia notat mendacio aliquem 
pression 0éc@ar ev dpeor, and the like. decipere, weic, tir mendacio contumeliam 


4 Comp. 1 Thess. iv. 8; Winer, p. 461 f. (E. alicui facere. 
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warranted, for a lying to the Spirit (ver. 3, ro xvedua) is a lie against God 
(» Geo), whose Spirit was lied to. Accordingly the divine nature of the 
Spirit and his personality are here expressed, but the Spirit is not called God. 

(s) Vv. 5, 6. ’Egépvse] as in. xii. 23 ; elswhere not in the N. T., but in the 
LXX. and later Greek writers. Comp. xx. 10. azowiye occurs in the old 
Greek from Homer onward, —én? révras rods dkovovras] upon all hearers, 
namely, of this discussion of Peter with Ananias. For ver. 6 shows 
that the whole proceeding took place in the assembled church. The 
sense in which it falls to be taken at ver. 11, in conformity with the 
context at the close of the narrative, is different. Commonly it is taken 
here as in ver. 11, in which case we should have to say, with de Wette, 
that the remark was proleptical. But even as such it appears unsuitable 
and disturbing. — oi vedrepor] the younger men in the church, who rose up 
from their seats (avacravres), are by the article denoted as a definite class 
of persons. But seeing that they, unsummoned, perform the business as 
one deyolving of itself upon them, they must be considered as the regular 
servants of the church, who, in virtue of the church-organization as hitherto 
developed, were bound to render the manual services required in the 
ecclesiastical commonwealth, as indeed such ministering hands must, both 
of themselves and also after the pattern of the synagogue, have been 
from the outset necessary.‘ But Neander, de Wette, Rothe, Lechler, and 
others* doubt this, and think that the summons of the vedrepo to this 
business was simply based on the relation of age, by reason of which they 
were accustomed to serve and were at once ready of their own accord. But 
precisely in the case of such a miraculous and dreadful death, it is far more 
natural to assume a far more urgent summons to the performance of the 
immediate burial, founded on the relation of a conscious necessity of ser- 
vice, than to think of people, like automata, acting spontaneously. — 
ovvéotethay atrov] means nothing else than contraxerunt eum.* We must 
conceive the stretched out limbs of him who had fallen down, as drawn 
together, pressed together by the young men, in order that the dead body 
might be carried out. The usual view: they prepared him for burial, by 
washing, swathing, etc., confounds ovoréAAew with meproréAdew,* and, more- 
over, introduces into the narrative a mode of proceeding improbable in the 
case of such a death. Others incorrectly render: they covered him (de Dieu, 
de Wette); comp. Cant. : involverun{t. For both meanings Eur. Troad. 
382 has been appealed to, where, however, 0d dduapros iv yepoiv mémhos ov- 
veotdAycay means: they were not wrapped up, shrouded, by the hands of 
a wife with garments (in which they wrapped them) in order to be buried. 
As little is ovvectda9ac in Lucian. Imag. 7: to be covered ; but: to be pressed 
together, in contrast to the following dinveudofaz, to flutter in the wind. The 
explanation amoverunt * is also without precedent of usage. 


1See Mosheim, de reb. Christ. ante Const. 4TIom. Od. xxiv. 292; Plat. Hipp. maj. P. 
p. 114. 291 D; Diod. Sic. xix. 12; Joseph. Anéé, xix, 


2 See also Walch, Diss. p. 79 f. 4.1; Tob. xii. 14; Ecclus. xxxviii. 17. 
3 Comp. Laud.: collexerunt (sic) ; Castal. : 5 Vulgate, Erasmus, Luther, Beza, and 
constrinxerunt ; 1 Cor. vii. 29. others. 
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Ver. 7. But it came to pass—about an interval of three hours—and his wife 
came in. The husband had remained away too long for her. <A period of 
three hours might easily elapse with the business of the burial, especially 
if the place of sepulture was distant from the city (see Lightfoot), After 
éyévero 6€ a comma is to be put, and ds dp. 7p. duéor. is a statement of time 
inserted independently of the construction of the sentence.*. The common 
view : but there was an interval of about three hours, and his wife came in, is at 
variance with the use, especially frequent in Luke, of the absolute éyévero,* 
As to the «ai after éyévero, see on Luke v. 12. On dedotnua used of time, 
comp. Polyb. ix. 1. 1. 

Ver. 8. ’Azexpi0y] comp. on iii. 12. Bengel aptly remarks: ‘‘ respondit 
mulieri, cujus introitus in coetum sanctorum erat instar sermonis, — rocovrov] 
Sor so much, points to the money still lying there. Arbitrarily, and with 
an overlooking of the vividness of what occurred, Bengcl and Kuinoel sup- 
pose that Peter had named the sum. The sense of tantilli, on which 
Bornemann insists,* results not as the import of the word, but, as else- 
where frequently,* from the connection. 

Vv. 9,10. Wherefore was it agreed by you (dative with the passive, see 
on Matt. v. 21) to try the Spirit of the Lord (God, see vv. 4, 5)? 7.e. to vent- 
ure the experiment, whether the wveiua dyiov, ruling in us apostles, was 
infallible.®° The wepagov challenges by his action the divine experimental 
proof. — oi médes] a trait of vivid delineation ;° the steps of those returning 
were just heard at the door” outside (ver. 10). — rps tov oo av7Hs] beside 
her (just buried) husband. 

Ver. 11. 6305] quite as in ver. 5, fear and dread at this miraculous, 
destroying punitive power of the Spostles —éd’ bAnv 7, éKKA. Kal Ext TavTAS 
«:T.A.| upon the whole church (in Jerusalem), and (generally) on all (and so 
also on those who had not yet come over to the church, ver. 18) to whose 
ears this occurrence came. 

Vy. 12-16. After this event, which formed an epoch as regards the pres- 
ervation of the holiness of the youthful church, there is now once more® 
introduced as a resting-point for reflection, a summary representation of the 
prosperous development of the church, and that in its external relations. — dé 
is the simple vera@arixdy, carrying on the representation.—By the hands of 
the apostles, moreover, occurred signs and wonders among the people in great 
number. And they were all® with one accord in Solomon’s porch, and there- 


1 See on Matt. xv. 32 ; Luke ix. 28; Schaefer, the apostles (Kuinoel, Olshausen, and others) 


ad Dem. V. p. 368. is by Baur urged in depreciation of the au- 
2 Gersdor’, Beitr. p. 235 ; Bornemann, Schol. thenticity of the narrative. The apostles are 
p. 2. f. assumed by Baur to be presented asa group 


3 Schol. in Luc. p. 168. standing isolated, as superhuman, as it were 
4See Stallb ad Plat. Rep. p. 416E,608 B; magical beings, to whom people dare not draw 
Lobeck, ad Soph. Aj. T47. nigh ; from which there would result a con- 


5 Comp. Mal. iii. 15 ; Matt. iv. 7. ception of the apostles the very opposite of 
§ Comp. Luke i. 79; Rom. iii. 15, x. 15. that which is found everywhere in the N. T. 
7 See on John y. 2; Acts iii. 10. and in the Book of Acts itself! Even Zeller 


8 Comp. ii. 43 f., iv. 82 ff. has, with reason, declared himself opposed to 
z All Christians, comp. ii. 1, in contrast to this interpretation on the part of Baur. 
tev € Aourov., The limitation of dmavres to 
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fore publicly: of the rest, on the other hand, no one ventured to join himself to 
them ; but the people magnified them, the high honour in which the people 
held the Christians, induced men to keep at a respectful distance from 
them : and the more were believers added to the Lord, great numbers of men and 
women ; so that they brought out to the streets, etc. The simple course of the 
description is accordingly : (1) The miracle-working of the apostles con- 
tinued abundantly, ver. 12: da... (2) The, whole body of 
believers was undisturbed in their public meetings, protected by the 
respect’ of the people (xa? joav, ver. 12 6 2a6S, ver. 18), and the 
church increased in yet greater measure; so that under the impression of 
that respect and of this ever increasing acceptance which Christianity 
gained, people brought out to the streets, etc., vv. 14, 15. Ziegler,? 
entirely mistaking the unartificial progress of the narrative, considered 
. yuvatxov as a later insertion ; and in this Hichhorn, Heinrichs, 
and Kuinoel agree with him ; while Laurent* recognises the genuineness of 
the words, but looks on them as a marginal remark of Luke. Beck‘ 
declared even ver. 15 also as spurious. It is unnecessary even to make a 
parenthesis of ver. 14 (with Lachmann), as dove in ver. 14 is not necessarily 
confined in its correct logical reference to aAd’ éuey. ait. 6 Adds alone, but 
may quite as fitly refer to vv. 13 and 14 together.° —rtav 62 Aov7dv] are the 
same who are designated in the contrast immediately following as 6 dads, 
and therefore those who had not yet gone over to them, the non-Christian popu- 
lation. It is strangely perverse to understand by it the newly converted 
(Heinrichs), or the more notable and wealthy Christians like Ananias (Beza, 
Morus, Rosenmiiller). By the tov Aoitov, as it forms the contrast to the 
dravres, Christians cannot at all be meant, not even as included (Kuinoel, 
Baur). — koA/doGat aitois| to join themselves to them, i.e. to intrude into their 
society, which would have destroyed their harmonious intercourse.® This 
abrois and avrovs in ver. 13 must refer to the dzavres, and so to the Chris- 
tians in general, but not to the apostles alone, as regards which Luke is 
assumed by de Wette to have become ‘‘a little confused.’’ — paAAov dé] in 
the sense of all the more, etc.’ The bearing of the people, ver. 13, promoted 
this increase. —7@ «vpiv] would admit grammatically of being construed 
with moresovres (xvi. 34) ; but xi. 24 points decisively to its being connected 
with zpoceriMevro,. They were added to the Lord, namely, as now con- 
nected with Him, belonging to Christ. — 71797] ‘‘ pluralis grandis: jam 
non initur numerus uti iv. 4,’’ Bengel.*— «ard miareias (see the critical 
remarks)] emphatically placed first: so that they (the people) through 
streets, along the streets, brought out their sick from the houses, etc. 


TOAAG, 


Kal joav . . 


4 Obss. exeg. crit. V.p. 1%. 

6 Compare Winer, p. 525 (E. T. 706). 

6 Comp. ix. 26, x. 28, xvii. 84; Luke xy. 15. 
7 See Nigelsbach on the Ziad, p. 227, ed. 3. 
8 Comp. on the comparatively rare plural 


1‘ Hst enim in sancta disciplina et in 
sincero pietatis cultu arcana quaedam 
ceuvorns, quae malos etiam invitos con- 
stringat,’’ Calvin. It would have been more 
accurate to say: ‘‘quae profanum vulgus et 


malos etiam,” etc. 
2In Gabler’s Journ. f. theol. Lit. I. p. 155, 
3 Neulest. Stud. p. 138 f. 


7A7Oy not again occurring in the N. T., Bremi, 
ad Aeschin. adv. Clesiph. p. 361. 
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— én Kw. «. xpa8Bdr.] denotes generally: smali beds* and couches. The 
distinction made by Bengel and Kuinoel with the reading «/:vov, that 
the former denotes soft and costly, and the latter poor and humble, beds, 
is quite arbitrary. — épyou. Heérpov] genitive absolute, and then 7 ond: 
the shadow cast by him. —«dv] at least? is to be explained as an ab- 
breviated expression: in order that, should Peter come, he might touch 
any one, if even merely his shadow (t) overshadowed him.* That cures actually 
took place by the shadow of the apostle, Luke does not state ; but only the 
opinion of the people, that the overshadowing would cure their sick. It may 
be inferred, however, from ver. 6 that Luke would have it regarded as a 
matter of course that the sick were not brought out in vain, but were cured 
by the miraculous power of the apostle. As the latter was analogous to 
the miraculous power of Jesus, it is certainly conceivable that Peter also 
cured without the medium of corporeal contact ; but if this result was in 
individual instances ascribed to his shadow, and if men expected from the 
shadow of the apostle what his personal miraculous endowment supplied, 
he was not to be blamed for this superstition. Zeller certainly cannot 
admit as valid the analogy of the miraculous power of Jesus, as he does 
not himself recognise the historical character of the corresponding evangel- 
ical narrative. He relegates the account to the domain of legend, in which 
it was conceived that the miraculous power had been, independently of the 
consciousness and will of Peter, conveyed by his shadow like an electric 
fluid. An absurdity, which in fact only the presupposition of a mere 
legend enables us to conceive as possible. — 16 rAjO0S] the multitude (wulgus) 
of the neighbouring towns. — oirives] as well those labouring under natural 
disease as those demoniacally afflicted ; comp. Luke iv. 40 f.—Then follows 
ver. 17, the contrast of the persecution, which, however, was victoriously 
overcome. 

Vv. 17, 18. ’Avacras] The high priest stood up ; he raised himself : a graphic 
trait serving to illustrate his present interference.‘ ‘‘ Non sibi quiescendum 
ratus est,’’ Bengel. The apyepevs is, according to iy. 6, Annas, not Caia- 
phas, although the latter was so really. — kai mavtes of adv abt@, f odca aipeos 
Tov Laddove.| and all his associates,® which were the sect of the Sadducees. This 
sect had allied itself with Annas, because the preaching of Christ as the 
Risen One was a grievous offence to them. See iv. 1, 2. The participle 
# ovoa (not of dvres is put) adjusts itself to the substantive belonging to the 
predicate, as is often the case in the classical writers.° Luke does not 
affirm that the high priest himself was a Sadducee, as Olshausen, Ewald, 
and others assert. This remark also applies in opposition to Zeller, who 
adduces it as an objection to the historical character of the narrator, that 
Luke makes Annas a Sadducee. In the Gospels also there is no trace of the 
Sadducaeism of Annas. According to Josephus,’ he had a son who be- 


1 kAtvaptwv, see the critical remarks, and 4 Comp. vi. 9, xxili. 9; Luke xv. 18, a. 
comp. Epict. iii. 5. 13. 5 His whole adherents, ver. 21; Xen. Anad, 

2 kar eav, sce Herm. ad Viger. p. 838. jij. 2 11, al. 2 [833 E, 392 D. 

3 Comp. Fritzsche, Diss. in 2 Cor. II. p. 120, 6 Sce Kihner, § 429; Stallb. ad Piat. Rep. 


and see on 2Cor. xi, 16. 7 Anti. xx. 9. 1. 
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longed to that sect. — év rmpfoee Syuoc.] tayo. as in iv. 8. The public prison 
is called in Thue. v. 18. 6 also merely rd dyucovov ; and in Xen. Hist. vii. 36. 
oixia Onudora. 

Vy. 19, 20. The historical state of the case as to the miraculous mode of 
this liberation, —the process of which, perhaps, remained mysterious to the 
apostles themselves,—cannot be ascertained. Luke narrates the fact in a 
legendary‘ interpretation of the mystery ;? but every attempt to refer the 
miraculous circumstances to a merely natural process (a stroke of lightning, 
or an earthquake, or, as Thiess, Eck, Eichhorn, Eckermann, and Heinrichs 
suggest, that a friend, perhaps the jailer himself, or a zealous Christian, 
may have opened the prison) utterly offends against the design and the 
nature of the text. It remains matter for surprise, that in the proceedings 
afterwards (ver. 27 ff.) nothing is brought forward as to this liberation and 
its circumstances. This shows the incompleteness of the narrative, but not 
the unhistorical character of the fact itself (Baur, Zeller), which, if it were 
an intentional invention, would certainly also have been referred to in the 
trial. Nor is the apparent uselessness of the deliverance, for the apostles 
are again arrested, evidence against its reality, as it had a sufficient ethical 
purpose in the very fact of its confirming and increasing the courage in faith 
of the apostles themselves. On the other hand, the hypothesis that Christ, 
by His angel, had wished to demonstrate to the Sanhedrim their weakness 
(Baumgarten), would only have sufficient foundation, provided the sequel 
of the narrative purported that the judges had really recognised the inter- 
position of heavenly power in the mode of the deliverance. Lange? refers 
the phenomenon to a visionary condition: the apostles were liberated ‘‘in 
the condition of genius-life, of second consciousness.’’ This is extravagant 
fancy introducing its own ideas. — dyyeAos] not the angel, but an angel.‘ 
— 61a ris vvKtds] per noctem, i.e. during the night ; so that the opening, the 
bringing out of the prisoners, and the address of the ange], occurred during 
the course of the night, and toward morning-dawn the apostles repaired to 
the temple.* The expression is thus more significant than ded 77 vicra® would 
be, and stands in relation with b70 roy dpSpov, ver. 21. Hence there is no 
deviation from Greek usage.? — ééa)ay.] But on the next day the doors 
were again found closed (ver. 23), according to which even the keepers had 
not become aware of the occurrence. —Ver. 20, ora9evres] take your stand and 
speak ; in which is implied a summons to boldness. Comp. ii. 14. —ra 
bijuara TIS Cwis TadTyS] the words of this life. What life it was, was self-evi- 
dent to the apostles, namely, the life, which was the aim of all their effort 
and working. Hence : the words, which lead to the eternal Messianic life, 
bring about its attainment. Comp. John vi. 68. See on ravrys, Winer, 
p- 223 (E. T. 297 f.) We are not to think here of a hypallage, according 
to which cans refers in sense to Tt. Ajyara,® 


1 Ewald also discovers herca legendary form ~* 6 Comp. xvi. 9, and see on Gal. ii. 1. 
(perhaps a duplication of the history in ch. 6 Nigelsbach on the Ziad, p. 222, ed. 3, ° 

2 Comp. Neander, p. 726. [xii.), 7 Winer, Fritzsche. 

3 Apost. Zeitalt. 11. p. 68. 8 Bengel, Kuinoel and many others. Comp. 


4 Winer, p. 118 (E. T, 155). xiii, 26; Rom. vii. 24. 
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Vv. 21-23. ‘Yd rd» Spor] about the dawn of day. The dxovcavtes is 
simply a continuation of the narrative : after they heard that, etc., as in ii. 
87, xi. 18, and frequently. — rapayerduevos] namely, into the chamber where 
the Sanhedrim sat, as is evident from what follows. They resorted thither, 
unacquainted with the liberation of the apostles which had occurred in the 
past night, and caused the Sanhedrim and the whole eldership to be con- 
voked,in order to try the prisoners. — aa? mdcav tiv yepovoiav] The importance 
which they assigned to the matter (comp. on iv. 6) induced them to sum- 
mon not only those elders of the people who were likewise members of the 
Sanhedrim, but the whole body of elders generally, the whole council of 
representatives of the people. The well-known term yepovosa is fittingly * 
transferred from the college of the Greek gerontes* to that of the Jewish 
presbyters. Heinrichs‘ considers wdc. 7, yepovo as equivalent to 76 ovvédpiov, 
to which it is added as honorificentissima compellatio. Warranted by usage ;° 
but after the quite definite and well-known 76 ovvédprov, the addition would 
have no force.—Ver. 23 contains quite the artless expression of the official 
report. 

Vv. 24, 25. ’O te lepets] the (above designated) priest, points to the one 
expressly named in ver. 21 as 6 dpyepevs. The word in itself has not the 
signification high priest ; but the context ° gives to the general expression 
this special reference. —6 orparnyos T. tepod] see on iv. 1. He also, as the 
executive functionary of sacred justice, was summoned to the Sanhedrim. 
— ol apytepsiS| are the titular high priests ; partly those who at. an earlier 
date had really held the office, and partly the presidents of the twenty-four 
classes of priests. Comp. on Matt. ii. 4.—The order in which Luke names 
the persons is quite natural. For first and chiefly the directing lepevs, 
the head of the whole assembly, must feel himself concerned in the unex- 
pected news; and then, even more than the apylepeis, the orpatnyds, because 
he, without doubt, had himself carried into effect the arrest mentioned at 
ver. 18, and held the supervision of the prison. — diymépovv . . . todto] they 
were full of perplexity (see on Luke xxiv. 4) concerning them (the apostles), as 
to what this might come to—what they had to think as the possible termina- 
tion of the occurrence just reported to them. Comp. on ii. 12, also x. 17. 
— éotores x.7.A.] Comp. vy. 20, 21. 

Vv. 26-28. Of pera Bias] without application of violence. Comp. xxiv. 7 
and the passages from Polybius in Raphel. More frequent in classical 
writers is Pia, é« Bias, mpds Biav.—iva pA ABacb.] contains the design of 
égoBoivro yap tT. Aasv. They feared the people, in order not to be stoned. How 
easily might the enthusiasm of the multitude for the apostles have resulted 
in a tumultuous stoning of the ozparnyés and his attendants (s7npér.), if, by 


1 On 6p3pos, see Lobeck, ad Phryn. 25 f. : 3 Dem 489. 19: Polyb xxxviii. 5.1; Herm. 
and vo, used of nearness in time, see Bern- Staatsalterth. § 24. 186. 
hardy, p. 267. Often soin Thue. ; see Kriiger 4 Following Vitringa, Archisynag. p. 856. 
oni, 100. 8. Comp 8Macc. v. 2; Tob. vii. 11. 61 Macc. xii. 6; 2 Macc. i. 10, iv. 44; Judith 
2 Although nowhere else in the N. T.; iv. 8, xi. 14, xv. 8; Loesner, p. 178. 
hence here, perhaps, to be derived from the 6 So also in 1 Mace. xv. 1; Bar. i. 7; Heb, 


source used by Luke, v.63; and see Krebs, p. 178. 
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any compulsory measures, such as putting them in chains, there had been 
fearless disregard of the popular feeling! It is erroneous that after verbs 
of fearing, merely the simple y7, wros «.7.4., should stand, and that there- 
fore iva ui) 706. is to be attached to jyayev .. . Bias, and éo@. x. r. 2. to be 
taken parenthetically.'| Even among classical writers those verbs are found 
connected with é7ws u7.?— Assuming the spuriousness of 0d, ver. 28 (see 
the critical remarks), the qwestion proper is only to be found in «ai Bovdecbe 
«.7.A., for which the preceding (xapayyedia . . . dudaxys tuov) paves the way. 
— Tapayy. Tepnyy.| see iv. 17, 18.—ézt 7. dvdu. 7.] as in iv. 17. — Botdecbe] 
your efforts go to this ; ‘*verbum invidiosum,’’ Bengel. — érayayeiv «.7..] to 
bring about upon us, i.e. to cause that the shed blood of this man be avenged on 
us (by an insurrection of the people). ‘‘ Pro confesso sumit Christum jure 
occisum fuisse,’’ Calvin.* On the (contemptuous) Tovr@ ... rovrov Bengel 
rightly remarks : ‘‘ fugit appellare Jeswm ; Petrus appellat et celebrat, vv. 
380, 31.’’—Observe how the high priest prudently leaves out of account the 
mode of their escape. Disobedience towards the sacred tribunal was the ful- 
crum. 

Ver. 29. Kai of axécrodo] and, generally, the apostles. For Peter spoke 
in the name of all; hence also the singular dazoxpi0.4 — weapyeiv «.7.2.] 
‘‘Ubi enim jussa Domini et.servi concurrunt, oportet illa prius exsequi.’’ * 
The principle is here still more decidedly expressed than in iv. 19, and in 
all its generality. 

Vv. 30-32 now present, in exact reference to the previous Oe@ pdA/ov, 
the teaching activity of the apostles as willed by God. — 6 9e05 7. rar. ju. ] 
Comp. iii. 13. —7yepev] is, with Chrysostom, Oecumenius, Erasmus, and 
others, to be referred to the raising from the dead, as the following relative 
sentence contains the contrast to it, and the exaltation to glory follows 
immediately afterwards, ver. 31. Others, such as Calvin, Bengel, de 
Wette, hold that it refers generally to the appearance of Christ, whom God 
has made to emerge.® — Svayerpifecba|. to murder with one’s own hands." This 
purposely chosen significant word brings the execution of Christ, which 
was already in iv. 10 designated as the strict personal act of the instiga- 
tors, into prominent view with the greatest possible force as such. So 
also in the examples in Kypke, II. p. 34. The following aorist kpeudo. 
is synchronous with dveyep. as its modal definition. — ém {vdov] on 
a tree:. an expression, well known to the hearers, for the stake.® 
on which criminals were suspended. The cross is here designedly so 
called, not because the cravpés was a Roman instrument of death,® but in 
order to strengthen the representation, because éx? SvAov reminded them of 


1 So Winer, p. 471 (E. T. 634), de Wette. 5 Maimon. [ilchoth. Melach. iii. 9. Comp. 
2 With tva wy: Diod. Sic. ii. p. 829. See on iy. 19. 
Hartung, Partikell. 11 p. 116; Kiihner, ad 6 iii, 22, 26, xiii. 23; Luke i. 69, vii. 16. 
Xen. Mem. ii. 9.2; Kriiger on Thue. vi. 13. 1. 7 See xxvi. 21; Polyhb. viii. 23. 8. Comp. 
8 Comp. Matt. xxiii. 85, xxvii. 25; Acts  Siaxeipododar, Job xxx. 24. 
xviii. 6; Josh. xxiii. 15; Judg. ix. 24; Ley. S yy, Gen. x1. 19; Deut. xxi. 22; Isa. x. 26 ; 
xO: ¥ comp. Acts x. 89: 1 Pet. ii. 24; Gal. iii, 18. 


4 See Buttm. neut. Gr. p. 111 (EH. T. 127). ® See, on the other hand, ii. 36, iv. 10. 
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the accursed (see on Gal. iii. 18). — Ver. 31. Him has God exalted by His 
right hand to be the Leader (not as in iii. 15, where a genitive stands along- 
side), i.e. the Ruler and Head of the theocracy, a designation of the 
kingly dignity of Jesus,’ and a Saviour (the author and bestower of the Mes- 
sianic salvation). On the idea, comp. ii. 36, As to 77 deg. abtod, see on 
ii. 23. — dodvae petdvorav x.7.A,] contains the design of rodrov . . . TH dekia 
abtoi : in order to give repentance to the Israelites and the forgiveness of sins. 
With the exaltation of Christ, namely, was to commence His heavenly 
work on earth, through which He as Lord and Saviour, by means of the 
Holy Spirit, would continually promote the work of redemption to be ap- 
propriated by men, would draw them to Him, John xii. 32, 33, in bringing 
them by the preaching of the gospel (1 Pet. i. 23) toa change of mind 
(comp. xi. 18; 2 Tim. ii. 25), and so, through the faith in Him which set 
in with the perdévoca, making them partakers of the forgiveness of sins in 
baptism (comp. 1 Pet. ili. 21). The appropriation of the work of salvation 
would have been denied to them without the exaltation of Christ, in the 
absence of which the Spirit would not have operated (John vii. 39, xvi. 7) ; 
but by the exaltation it was given? to them, and that, indeed, primarily to 
the Jsraelites, whom Peter still names alone, because it was only at a later 
period that he was to rise from this his national standpoint to universalism 
(chapter x.).—- With the reading airod udpr. (see the critical remarks), 
pdpr. governs tio genitives different in their reference, the one of a person 
and the other of a thing,* and airod could not but accordingly precede ; but 
the emphasis lies on the bold jyeis, to which then 16 rveiua x.7.A. is added 
still more defiantly. — rév pnudr. tovtwr| of these words, i.e. of what has just 
been uttered. See on Matt. iv. 4. Peter means the raising and exaltation 
of Jesus. Of the latter the apostles were witnesses, in so far as they 
had already experienced the activity of the exalted Jesus, agreeably to His 
own promise (i. 5), through the effusion of the Spirit (ii. 33 f.). But Luke, 
who has narrated the tradition of the externally visible event of the ascen- 
sion as an historical fact, must here have thought of the eye-witness of 
the apostles at the ascension, — «aj 75 xvetua 62 Td dytov] as wellwe . . . as 
also the Spirit,‘ in which case 6é, according to the Attic usage, is placed 
after the emphasized idea.* The Holy Spirit, the greater witness, different 
from the human self-consciousness, but ruling and working in believers, 
witnesses with them (cvypaprupet, Rom. viii. 16). Comp. xv. 28. — rois 
reapy. wiz] to those who obey Him. In an entirely arbitrary manner this is 
usually restricted by a mentally supplied jyiv merely to the apostles ; whereas 
all who were obedient to God, in a believing recognition of the Messiah 


1 Comp. Thue. i, 132.2; Aesch. Agam. 250; compatible with that more free rendering of 


and timat apyynyot, Eur. 77. 196. Sodvar. 

2 Not merely the actual impulse and occasion 3 See Winer, p. 180 (E. T. 289); Dissen, ad 
given, as, after Heinrichs, Kuinoel, and de Pind. Ol. i. 94; Pyth. ii. 56. 
Wette, also Weiss, Petr. Lehrbeqr. p. 307 4On the other hand, see Hartung, Partikell. 
(comp. his Hil. Theol. p. 138), would have us I. p. 181. 
take it. Against this view may be urged the 5 Baeumlein, Parlik. p. 169. 


appended kai deo auapti@y, which is not 
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preached to them, comp. ii. 38, xi. 17, and so through the drakop 795 
nioreas, Rom. i. 5, had received the gifts of the Spirit. They form the 
category to which the apostles belong. 

Ver. 33. they gnashed with the teeth, which would be 
dtétpiov rods dddvras,* but dissecabantur (Vulgate), comp. vii. 54: they were 
sawn through, cut through as by a saw,?—a figurative expression (comp. ii. 
37) of deeply penetrating painful indignation.® It is stronger than the non- 
figurative draroveicBar, iv. 2, xvi. 18. — é8ovAetovto] they consulted, Luke xiv. 
31; Acts xv. 37. The actual coming to a resolution was averted by Gamaliel. 

Ver. 34. Gamaliel, 8 “903, retributio Dei (Num. i. 10, ii. 20), is usually 
assumed to be identical with Rabban Gamaliel, {P39 (senez), celebrated in 
the Talmud, the “grandson of Hillel and the son of R. Simeon,—a view 
which cannot be proved, but also cannot be refuted, as there is nothing 
against it in a chronological point of view.‘ He was the teacher of the 
Apostle Paul (Acts xxii. 3), but is certainly not in our passage to be con- 
sidered as the president of the Sanhedrim, as many have assumed, because 
in that case Luke would have designated him more characteristically than 
by 75 év That he had been in secret a Christian,® and been 
baptized, along with his son and Nicodemus, by Peter and John,°® is a 
legend deduced by arbitrary inference from this passage.’ An opposite 
but equally arbitrary extreme is the opinion of Pearson (Lectt. p. 49), that 
Gamaliel only declared himself in favor of the apostles from an inveterate 
partisan opposition to the Sadducees. Stili more grossly, Schrader, II. p. 
63, makes him a hypocrite, who sought to act merely for his own elevation 
and for the kingdom of darkness, and to win the unsuspicious Christians 
by his dissimulation. He was not a mere prudent waiter on events 
(Thiersch), but a wise, impartial, humane, and religiously scrupulous man, 
so strong in character that he could not and would not suppress the warn- 
ings and counsels that experience prompted him to oppose to the passion- 
ate zeal, backed in great part by Sadducean prejudice, of his colleagues 
(ver. 17); and therefore to be placed higher than an ordinary jurist and 
politician dispassionately contemplating the case (Ewald). Tevently it has 
been maintained that the emergence of Gamaliel here recorded is an unhis- 
torical réle* assigned to him ; and the chief® ground alleged for this view 


Avezpiovro] not: 


T. cvvedpiw Papic. 


whether he might have regarded them as di- 
vine miracles or not. 07, if Gamaliel gave 
this counsel, then what is said to have taken 
place could not have occurred as it is related. 
But this dilemma proves nothing, as there isa 
third alternative possible, namely, that Ga- 


1 Lucian. Calumn. 2 

2 Plat. Conv. p.193 A; Aristoph. Hg. 768 ; 
1 Chron. xx. 3; See Suicer, Thes. I. p. 880; 
Valckenaer, p. 402 f. 

3 Alberti, Gloss. p. 67: mixpas éxadéravov. 

4Lightf. Hor. ad Matth. p. 33. 


5 See already Recogn. Clem. i. 65; Beda, 
Cornelius a Lapide. 

6 Phot. cod. 171, p. 199. 

7 See Thilo, a@ Cod. apocr. p. 501. 

8 Baur, see also Zeller. 

* Moreover, Baur puts the alternative: 
Hither the previous miracles, etc., actually 
took place, and then Gamaliel could not have 
given an advice so problematic in tenor, 


maliel was by the miracles which had occurred 
favorably inclined towards Christianity, but 
not decided ; and therefore, as a prudent and 
conscientious man, judged at least a further 
waiting for light to be necessary. This fayor- 
able inclination is evidently to be recognised 
jin the mode in which he expresses his advice ; 
see on vy. 38, 89. 
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is the mention of Theudas, ver. 36 (but see on ver. 36), while there is fur- 
ther assumed the set purpose of making Christianity a section of orthodox, 
or in other words Pharisaic Judaism, combated by Sadducaeism, As if, 
after the exaltation of Christ, His resurrection must not really have stood 
in the foreground of the apostles’ preaching! and by that very fact the 
position of parties could not but necessarily be so far changed, that now the 
main interests of Sadducaeism were most deeply affected. — vouodiddoxaros] 
a voutkos, one skilled in the law (canonist) as a teacher.’— Ppayd a short 
while.2—On tw xoeiv] to put without.*—r. avOpdzovs (see the critical re- 
marks): thus did Gamaliel impartially designate them, and Luke repro- 
duces his expression. The order of the words puts the emphasis on éfo ; 
for the discussion was to be one conducted within the Sanhedrim. Comp. 
iv. 15. 

Ver. 35. ’Ex) t0iS avOpor. rodto.s] in respect of these men* might be joined 
to mpocéyere éavrois (Lachm.), as Luther, Castalio, Beza, and many others 
have done (whence also comes the reading azo Tév x.7.4. in E) ; yet the cur- 
rency of the expression mpdocev te émt tve*® is in favour of its being con- 
strued with ti wéAreTe mpdcoerv. The emphasis also which thus falls on ézv 
Tois avOp. is appropriate. — xpaccev (not moeiv): agere, what procedure ye 
will take. Comp. iii. 17, xix. 836; and see on Rom. i. 82. Gamaliel will 
have nothing zpomerés (xix. 36) done; therefore they must be on their 
guard (xposéy. éavr.). 

Ver. 36. Tdép gives the reason® for the warning contained in ver 85. In 
proof that they should not proceed rashly, Gamaliel reminds them of two 
instances from contemporary history (vv. 86, 37) when fanatical deceivers 
of the people (without any interference of the Sanhedrim) were overthrown 
by their own work. Therefore there should be no interference with the 
apostles (ver. 88) ; for their work, if it should be of men, would not escape 
destruction ; but if it should be of God, it would not be possible to over- 
throw it. — 7pd Tovtwv Tov juep.] i.e. not long ago. Ov Aéyer makatd Ounynuara 


kaitotye éywv, G2AG vedtepa, & pddvota pds mioTw Hoav ioyupd, Chrysostom. 
Comp. xxi. 88. Yet the expression, which here stands simply in contrast 
to ancient incidents (which do not lie within the experience of the genera- 
tion), is not to be pressed ; for Gamaliel goes back withal to the time before 
the census of Quirinus. — Oevdas] Joseph. Antt. xx. 5. 1, informs us that 
under the procurator Ouspius Fadus' an insurgent chief Theudas (v) gave 
himself out to be a prophet, and obtained many adherents. But Fadus fell 
on the insurgents with his cavalry ; they were either slain or taken prisoners, 
and Theudas himself was beheaded by the horsemen. This narrative suits 
our passage exactly as regards substance, but does not correspond as regards 
date. For the Theudas of Josephus lived under Claudius, and Tiberius 


1 See on Matt. xxii. 85. 5 Wolf and Kuinoel in oc., Matthiae, p. 927. 
2 Thue. vi. 12; Polyb. iii. 96.2; 2 Sam. xix. 6 Hrasmus well paraphrases it : ‘t Ex prae- 
36. teritis sumite consilium, quid in futurum 
3 Comp. Xen. Cy7. iv. 1.3; Symm. Ps, oporteat decernere.”’ 
exlii. 7. 7 Not before a.p, 44; see Anger, de temp. 


4 Bernhardy, p. 251. rat, p. 44. 
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Alexander succeeded Cuspius Fadus about a.p. 46; whereas Gamaliel’s 
speech occurred about ten years earlier, in the reign of Tiberius. Very 
many,’ therefore, suppose, that it is not the Theudas of Josephus who is 
here meant, but some other insurgent chief or robber-captain acting a re- 
ligious part,* who has remained unknown to history, but who emerged in 
the turbulent times either of the later years of Herod the Great or soon 
after his death. .This certainly removes all difficulties, but in what a vio- 
lent manner! especially as the name was by no means so common as to 
make the supposition of two men of that name, with the same enterprise 
and the same fate, appear probable, or indeed, in the absence of more pre- 
cise historical warrant, otherwise than rash, seeing that elsewhere histori- 
cal mistakes occur in Luke (comp. iv. 6; Luke ii. 1, 2). Besides, it is 
antecedently improbable that tradition should not have adduced an admon- 
itory example thoroughly striking, from a historical point of view, such as 
was that of Judas the Galilean. But the attempts to discover in our 
Theudas one mentioned by Josephus under a different name,* amount only 
to assumptions incapable of proof, and are nevertheless under the necessity 
of leaving the difference of names unaccounted for. But inasmuch as, if 
the Theudas in our passage is conceived as the same with the Theudas 
mentioned by Josephus, the error cannot be sought on the side of Josephus ;‘ 
us, on the contrary, the exactness of the narrative of Josephus secures at 
any rate the decision in its favour for chronological accuracy over against 
Luke ; there thus remains nothing but to assume that Zuke—or in the first 
‘instance, his source—has, in the reproduction of the speech before us, put into 
the mouth of Gamaliel a proleptic mistake. This might occur the more 
easily, as the speech may have been given simply from tradition. And the 
tradition which had correctly preserved one event adduced by Gamaliel, 
the destruction of Judas the Galilean, was easily amplified by an anachro- 
nistic addition of another. If Luke himself composed the speech in accord- 
ance with tradition, the error is in his case the more easily explained, since 
he wrote the Acts so long after the insurrection of Theudas,—in fact, after 
the destruction of the Jewish commonwealth,—that the chronological 
error, easy in itself, may here occasion the less surprise, for he was not a 
Jew, and he had been for many years occupied with efforts of quite another 
kind than the keeping freshly in mind the chronological position of one 
of the many passing enthusiastic attempts at insurrection. It has been ex- 


1 Origen, c. Céls. i. 6, Scaliger, Casaubon, thias in Joseph. Bell. i, 33, 2, Antt, xvii. 6; 
Beza, Grotius, Calovius, Hammond, Wolf, Sonntag in the Stud. u. Krit. 1837, p. 638 ff., 
Bengel, Heumann, Krebs, Lardner, Morus, and Ewald, to the insurgent Simon in Joseph. 
Rosenmiiller, Heinrichs, Kuinoel, Guericke, Bell. ii. 4. 2, Antt. xvii. 10. 6; Zuschlag in the 
Anger, Olshausen, Ebrard. monograph Theudas, Anfihrer eines 750. in 

2 So also Gerlach, @. Rdmischen Statthalt. Palist. erregten Aufstandes, Cassel 1849, tak- 
p. 70, not without a certain irritation towards ingit to be the Theudion of Joseph, Antt. xvii. 
me, which I regret, as it contributes nothing 4, who took an active part in the Idumean 
to the settlement of the question. rising after the death of Hered the Great. 

3 Wieseler, Synops. p. 103 ff., and Baum- 4 Baronius, Reland, Michaelis, Jahn, Ar- 
garten, also Kihler in Herzog’s Hncykl. XVI. chdol. IL. 2, § 127. 

p. 40 f., holding it to refer to the scribe Mat- 
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plained as a proleptic error by Valesius,* Lud. Cappellus, Wetstein, Ottius,” 
Eichhorn, Credner, de Wette, Neander, Bleek, Holtzmann, Keim,* as also 
by Baur and Zeller, who, however, urge this error as an argument against 
the historical truth of the entire speech. Olshausen considers himself pre- 
vented from assenting to the idea of a historical mistake, because Luke 
must have committed a double mistake,—for, first, he would have made 
Gamaliel name a man who did not live till after him ; and, secondly, he 
would have put Judas, who appeared under Augustus, as subsequent to 
Theudas, who lived under Claudius. But the whole mistake amounts to 
the simple error, that Luke conceived that Theudas had played his part 
already before the census of Quirinius, and accordingly he could not but place 
him before Judas.4 — elvai teva] giving out himself *® for one of peculiar im- 
portance.® — @ xpocek4ibn] to whom leaned, i.e. adhered, took his side: rorrods 
qrarnosv, Josephus, U.c.? — éyévovro eis oddév] ad nihilum redacti sunt.* They 
were, according to Josephus, l.¢., broken up (dveAvncar) by the cavalry of 
Fadus, and partly killed, partly taken prisoners.—The two relative sen- 
tences @ mpocexA. and 65 dvypéOn are designed to bring out emphatically the 
contrast. Comp. iv. 10. 

Ver. 87. “Iovdas 6 TatuAaios|} Joseph. Antt. xviii. 1. 1, calls him a Gaula- 
nite ; for he was from Gamala in Lower Gaulanitis. But in Antt. xviii. 1. 
6, xx. 5. 2, Bell. ii. 8. 1, xvii. 8, he mentions him likewise as TaAcAcios. 
Apparently the designation ‘‘the Galilean’’ was the inaccurate one used 
in ordinary life, from the locality in which the man was at work. Gaulani- 
tis lay on the eastern shore of the Sea of Galilee.—He excited an insurrec- 
tion against the census which Augustus in the year 7 aer. Dion.® caused to 
be made by Quirinius the governor of Syria (see on Luke ii. 2), represent- 
ing it as a work of subjugation, and calling the people to liberty with all 
the fanatical boldness kindled by the old theocratic spirit.’ —uméorgce . . . 
érisw aitot}) he withdrew them from the governmen), and made them his 
own adherents.’ — ax62e70| a notice which supplements Josephus. Accord- 


1 Ad. Euseb. H. EF. ii. 11. 

2 Spicileg, p. 258. 

3 According to Lange, Apost. Zeitalt. I. p. 
94, the difficulty between Luke and Josephus 
remains ‘‘somewhat in suspense.” Yet he 
inclines to the assumption of an earlier Theu- 
das, according to the hypothesis of Wieseler. 
According to this hypothesis, the Greek name a 
(see Wetstein) Theudas (= Seodas = Seddwpos), 


tion of wera todTor (ver. 8%) by Calvin, Wet- 
stein, and others, that it denotes not temporis 
ordinem, but, generally, insuper or praeterea. 
5 éavtov, in which consists the arrogance, 
the self-exaltation ; ‘ character falsae doc- 
trinae,”’ Bengel. 
& mpopyrys EAeyer elvar, Joseph. Anti. xx. 5. 
On ts, eximius quidam (the opposite 
ovdSecs—Valckenaer, ad Herod. iii. 140), see 


preserved still on coins in Mionnet, must be 
regarded as the Greek form of the name 
mM. But why should Gamaliel or Luke 
not have retained the name Matthias? Or 
what could induce Josephus to put Matthias 
instead of Theudas ? especially as the name 
DNI)F) was not strange in Hebrew (Schoettg. 
p. 428), and Josephus himself mentions the 
later insurgent by no other name. 

4 Entirely mistaken is the—even in a lin- 
guistic point of view erroneous—interpreta- 


Wetstein in doc.; Winer, p. 160 (E. T. 218) ; 
Dissen, ad Pind. Pyth. viii. 95, p. 299. 

7Comp. Polyb. iv. 51. 5; also mpécxdAtats, 
Polyb. vi. 10. 10, v. 51. 8. 

5 See Schleusner, Ves. IV. p. 140. 

® Thirty-seven years after the battle of Ac- 
tium, Joseph. Antt. xviii. 21. 

10 Joseph. Antt. xviii. 1.1. Sce Gerlach, @. 
Rom. Statthalier, p. 45 f.; Paret in Herzog’s 
Encyki. VAL. p. 126 f. 

11 Attraction: Hermann, ad Vig. p. 893. 
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ing to Joseph. Anét. xx. 5. 2, two sons of Judas perished at a later period, 
whom Tiberius Alexander, the governor of Judaea, caused to be crucified,’ 
Still later a third son was executed.? — Jteckopricbnoav| they were scattered, 
—which does not exclude the continuance of the faction, whose members 
were afterwards very active as zealots, and again even in the Jewish war << 
therefore it is not an incorrect statement (in opposition to de Wette). 

Vv. 38-40. Kai] is the simple copula of the train of thought ; r¢ vév as in 
iv. 29. — £5 avipdrwr] of human origin (comp. Matt. xxi. 25), not proceed- 
ing from the will and arrangement of God (not é« Oc0d),— 4 Bova} abry } rd 
épy. tovro] ‘‘Disjunctio non ad diversas res, sed ad diversa, quibus res 
appellatur, vocabula pertinet.’’* This project or (in order to denote the 
matter in question still more definitely) this work (as already in the act of 
being executed). — xatadv@joerar|] namely, without your interference. This 
conception results from the antithesis in the second clause: od dvvacbe 
kataidcat abrovs. For similar expressions from the Rabbins, see Schoettgen.° 
The reference of xataAveww to persons (aitovs, see the critical remarks) who 
are overthrown, ruined, is also current in classical authors.°—Notice, further, 
the difference in meaning of the two conditional clauses: éav 7 and ei... 
éorw,” according to which the second case put appeared to Gamaliel as the 
more probable. — pjrote kai Oeoudyor eipejre| although grammatically to be 
explained by a oxenréov, xpooryere éavtois (Luke xxi. 34), or some similar 
phrase floating before the mind, is an independent warning : that ye only be 
not found even fighters against God.* Valckenaer and Lachmann (after 
Pricacus and Hammond) construe otherwise, referring wjxore to édoare 
abvrovs, and treating 671 . . . airois asa parenthesis, A superfluous inter- 
ruption, to which also the manifest reference of Geoudyo. to the directly 
preceding ei 63 éx Ocod éorw x.7.2. 18 Opposed. — Kai] is to be explained ellip- 
tically : not only with men, but also further, in addition.® -— beopayot}.° — 
éxeiofyoav] even if only in tantum, and yet how greatly to their self- 
conviction on account of their recent condemnation of Jesus ! — de/pavrec| 
The Sanhedrim would at least not expose themselves, as if they had insti- 
tuted an examination wholly without result, and therefore they order the 
punishment of stripes, usual for very various kinds of crime—here, proved 
disobediencee—but very ignominious (comp. xvi. 37, xxii.).—Concerning the 
counsel of Gamaliel generally, the principle therein expressed is only right 
conditionally, for interference against a spiritual development must, in 
respect of its admissibility or necessity, be morally judged of according 
to the nature of the cases ; nor is that counsel to be considered as an abso- 


7 Comp. Gal, i. 8,9; and see Winer, p. 277 f. 
(E. T. 369); Stallb. ad Plat. Phaed. p. 93 B. 

§ See Hom. J/. i. 26, ii. 195; Matt. xxv. 9 
(Elz.); Rom xi. 21; Baeumlein, Paritk. p. 
283 : Nigelsb. on the J/iad, p. 18, ed. 3. 


1 Comp. Bell. ii. 8. 1. 

2 Bell. ii. 17.8 f.; Vie v. 11. 

3 Joseph. Bell. ii. 17. 7. 

4 Fritzsche, ad Mare. p. 277. 

6 Pirke Aboth, iv. 11, al. Comp. Herod. ix. 


16: 6, re Set yeveovar ex Tov Meod, auynxavov 
amotpéWac avipwmy. Eur. Hippol. 476. 

6Xen. Cyr. viii. 5. 24; Plat. Legg. iv. p. 
714C; Lucian. Gall. 23. Comp. karédvors 
tod tupavvov, Polyb. x. 25. 3, ete. 


®See Hartung, Partikell. I, p. 1384. 

10 See Symm. Proy. ix. 18, xxi. 16; Job xxvi. 
5: Heraclid. Alleg. 1; Lucian. Jov. Tr 45. On 
the thing itself, comp. Hom. J/. vi. 129: ovx 
dy éywye Seotow érovpavioss paxolunv. 
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lute maxim of Gamaliel, but as one which is ere presented to him 
by the critical state of affairs, and is to be explained from his predomi- 
nant opinion that a work @ God may be at stake, as he himself indeed 
makes this opinion apparent by ei . . . dove, ver. 39 (see above). 

Ver. 414 f. Xaipovres] comp. Matt. v. 11, 12,— dnp rod dvépzaros] placed 
first with emphasis : yur the name, for its glorification. For the scourging 
suffered tended to that effect, because it was inflicted on the apostles on 
account of their steadfast confession of the name. Comp. ix. 16. ‘‘ Quum 
reputarent causam, praevalebat gaudium,”’ Calvin, The absolute ro dvoua 
denotes the name xar’ soyiv,—namely, ‘ Jesus Messiah’? (iii. 6, iv. 10), the 
confession and announcement of which was always the highest and holiest 
concern of the apostles. Analogous is the use of the absolute OY (Lev. 
xxiv. 11, 16), in which the Hebrew understood the name of his Jehovah as 


implied of itself. Comp. 3 John 7. — xarniié0, aryacb.} An oxymoron,’ — 
xdoay Hugpar | every day the ob éxavovto in preaching took place.* They did 
it day after day without cessation. — xar’ olxov] domi, in the house, a con- 
trast to ev 76 leow. See on ii. 46. — averavorro diddoKorres].*— cai ebayyed. Ino. 


r. X.] and announcing Jesus as the Messiah, a more specific definition of 
didoxorTes aS regards its chief contents. 


Norres py American Eprror. 
(s) Ananias. V. 1. 


His punishment.—The statement of our author, though strong, is near the 
truth. Peter was merely the organ of the Holy Spirit, and his address was 
the sentence of death. It was not Peter who either pronounced or exe- 
cuted the sentence, but God himself. Dr. Davidson observes: ‘It is evidently 
set forth as the miraculous instantaneous effect of Peter's words. This, with 
the harshness of the divinely inflicted punishment, which is out of character 
with the gospel history, prevents the critic from accepting the fact as histori- 
eal, at least in the way it is told.” Others denounce the punishment as too 
severe, and not in accordance with the benign spirit of Christ. Porphyry ac- 
euses Peter of cruelty. To this charge Jerome very justly replies: ‘The 
apostle Peter by no means calls down death upon them, as the foolish Por- 
phyry falsely lays to his charge, but by a prophetic spirit announces the judg- 
ment of God, that the punishment of two persons might be the instruction of 
many.’’ ‘‘ But whether used directly against Peter, or indirectly against God 
himself, the charge of rashness and undue severity may be repelled without 
resorting to the ultimate plea of the divine infallibility and sovereignty, by the 
complex nature of the sin committed, as embracing an ambitious and vainglo- 
rious desire to obtain the praise of men by false pretences a selfish and ava- 
ricious wish to do this at as small expense as possible ; a direct falsehood, 
whether told by word or deed, as to the completeness of the sum presented ; 
but above all, an impious defiance of God the Spirit, as unable to detect the 


? Comp. Phil. i. 29; 2 Cor. xi, 26-80; Gal. $ See Herm. ad Viger. p. %71; Bernhardy, 
vi. 14, 17, al. ¢ 1 Pet. ii. 19. p. 477. 


2 See Winer, p. 162 (E. T. 214). 
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imposture or to punish it ; a complication and accumulation of gratuitous and 
aggravated crimes, which certainly must constitute a heinous sin—if not the 
unpardonable sin—against the Holy Ghost.” (Alexander.) The sin of Ananias 
was an aggravated combination of all iniquity—vanity and hypocrisy, covetous- 
ness and fraud, impiety, and contempt of God. As analogous instances refer 
to the fate of Nadab and Abihu ; Korah and his company ; the man that gath- 
ered sticks upon the Sabbath day, and Achan. 


(z) Peter's shadow. Y. 15. 


‘‘The expression is rhetorical; the sick were anxious that something be- 
longing to Peter might touch them, even if it were only his shadow.” It is 
not said, but it is implied, that cures were thus wrought. Analogous in- 
stances are recorded in the evangelical history: the infirm woman (Matt. ix, 
21, 22); cures effected by handkerchiefs from the person of Paul (Acts xix, 
12). See specially Lange, in loc. 


(u) Theudas. V. 36. 


Josephus gives the history of an impostor named Theudas, who drew a 
great multitude of people after him. He was apprehended and beheaded 
by order of the Roman ruler. But this event occurred in the reign of 
Claudius, about ten years after the speech of Gamaliel had been delivered. 
Assuming that this Theudas is the one referred to by Gamaliel, a charge of 
anachronism and ‘‘historical mistakes” is brought against Luke. Now without 
making any comparison between the two historians for accuracy, or insisting 
that Luke is as good authority as Josephus, the assumed difficulty may be re- 
moved by supposing that Gamaliel referred to some one of the many turbulent 
insurrectionary chiefs, of whom Josephus speaks as overrunning the land 
about the time of the death of Herod the Great. He says: ‘‘At this time 
there were great disturbances in the country, and the opportunity that now 
offered itself induced a great many to set up for kings.” ‘Judea was at this 
time full of robberies; and as the several companies of the seditious lighted 
upon any one to lead them, he was created a king forthwith.” 

«The name was not an uncommon one, and it can excite no surprise that 
one Theudas, who was an insurgent, should have appeared in the time of Au- 
gustus, and another, fifty years later, in the time of Claudius, Josephus gives 
an account of four men named Simon, who followed each other within forty 
years, and of three named Judas within ten years, who were all instigators of 
rebellion.’ (Hacketl.) Now such an explanation, or others equally probable, 
must be proved to be false, before a charge of ignorance or error is brought 
against the writer of the Acts. The ‘‘ charge is in the last degree improbable, 
considering how often such apparent inconsistencies are reconciled by the dis- 
covery of new but intrinsically unimportant facts ; and also the erroy, if it 
were one, must have been immediately discovered, and would either have been 
rectified at once, or made the ground of argumentative objection.” (Alexander) 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Ver. 3. ‘Ayiov] is wanting in B D &, 187, 180, vss. Chrys. Theophyl. De- 
Jeted by Lachm. Tisch. Born. ; the Syr. expresses xvpiov. A more precisely de- 
fining addition (comp. ver. 5), which is also found inserted at ver. 10. — kava- 
oTpcouev] Elz. has xareorjowousr, against decisive evidence. An over-hasty cor- 
rection. — Ver. 5, z2zjo7] A C* D E H 8, min. have wAzjpys, which, although 
adopted by Lachm., is intolerable, and is to be regarded as an old error of 
transcription. — Ver. 8. ydg:tos] Elz. has ziorews, contrary to decisive evidence. 
From ver. 5. — Ver. 9. «at ’Acias] is deleted by Lach., following A D* Cant. 
It was easily overlooked after KcA:ccIAS ; whereas it would be difficult to con- 
ceive a reason for its being inserted. — Ver. 11. Bado¢énua] D has ‘BAaconuias. 
Recommended by Griesb. and adopted by Born. But Sjuata BAdodnua was ex- 
plained by the weakly-attested S2ac¢dnuias (blasphemies) as a gloss ; and this, 
taken as a genitive, thereupon suppressed the original 82éedmua.— Ver. 13. 
After Jjuare, Elz. has SAdconua, against a great predominance of evidence. 
From ver. 11. — After dyiov, Elz. has rotvrov, which, it is true, has in its favour 
B ©, Tol. Sahid. Syr. utr. Chrys. Theophyl. 2, but was added with reference to 
ver. 14, as the meeting of the Sanhedrim was conceived as taking place within 
the area of the temple court. 


Vy. 1-7. An explanation paving the way for the history of Stephen, 
ver. Sif. Ver. 7 is not at variance with this view. 

Ver, 1. Ac] Over against this new victory of the church without, there 
now emerges a division in its own bosom. — é» rais juép. tav7.] namely, 
while the apostles continued, after their liberation, to devote themselves 
unmolested to their function of preaching (v. 42). Thus this expression 
(O°D)3 0D) finds its definition, although only an approximate one, always 
in what precedes. Comp. on Matt. iii. 1. — zAqfurdvrer] as a neuter verb 
(Bernhardy, p. 339 f.) : amidst the increase of the Christian multitude, by 
which, consequently, the business of management referred to became 
the more extensive and difficult.!— ‘E?An»orys, elsewhere only preserved 
in Phot. Bid) (see Wetstein), according to its derivation, from éA2nviterv, to 
present oneself in Grecian nationality, and particularly to speak the Greek 
language ;* and according to its contrast to ‘ESpaiovs, is to be explained: a 
Jew, and so non-Greek, who has Greek nationality, and particularly speaks 
Greek: ix, 29. Comp. Chrysostom and Oecumenius. As both appella- 
tions are here transferred to the members of the Christian church at Jeru- 
salem, the ‘ESatoe are undoubtedly : those Christians of the church of Jerusa- 
lem, who, as natives of Palestine, had the Jewish national character, and spoke 


1 Comp. Aesch. Ag. 869; Polyb. iii. 105. 7; Apocr. 
Herodian, iii. 8. 14, oftenin the LXX. and 2 Lobeck, ad Phryn. p. 380. 
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the sacred language as their native tongue; and the 'EAAnvioral are those mem- 
bers of this church, who were Greek-Jews, and therefore presented themselves in 
Greek national character, and spoke Greek as their native language. Both 
parties were Jewish Christians ; and the distinction between them turned 
on the different relation of their original nationality to Judaism. And as 
the two parties (v) embraced the whole of the Jews who had become Chris- 
tian, it is a purely arbitrary limitation, when Camerarius, Beza, Salmasius, 
Pearson, Wolf, Morus, Ziegler,! would understand exclusively the Jewish 
proselytes who had been converted to Christianity. These are included 
among the Greek-Jews who had become Christian, but are not alone meant ; 
the Jews by birth who had been drawn from the dvacropd to Jerusalem are 
are also included. The more the intercourse of Greek-Jews with foreign 
culture was fitted to lessen and get aside Jewish narrow-mindedness, so 
much the more easy it is to understand that many should embrace Chris- 
tianity.* — zpos] denotes, according to the context, the antagonistic direc- 
tion, as in Luke vy. 30. Comp. Acts ix. 29. — év 79 duuk. tH KaOnu,] in the 
daily service (2 Cor. viii. 4, ix. 1, 13), here: with provisions, in the daily 
distribution of food. Ver. 2 requires this explanation. — xa%yjyepivds only 
here in the N. T., more frequently in Plutarch, etc., belongs to the later 
Greek.*° — The neglect of due consideration, xapabewpeiv,s which the widows 
of the Hellenists met with, doubtless by the fault not of the apostles, but 
of subordinates commissioned by them, is an evidence that the Jewish seli- 
exaltation of the Palestinian over the Greek-Jews,° so much at variance 
with the spirit of Christianity,® had extended also to the Christian com- 
munity, and now on the increase of the church, no longer restrained by 
the fresh unity of the Holy Spirit, came into prominence as the first germ 
of the later separation of the Hebrew and Hellenistic elements ;” as also, 
that before the appointment of the subsequently named Seven, the care of 
the poor was either exclusively, or at least chiefly, entrusted to the Hebrews.® 
The widows are not, as Olshausen and Lekebusch, p. 93, arbitrarily assume, 
mentioned by synecdoche for all the poor and needy, but simply because 
their neglect was the occasion of the yoyyvoués. We may add, that this 
passage does not presuppose another state of matters than that of the com- 
munity of goods formerly mentioned (Schleiermacher and others), but only 
a disproportion as regards the application of the means thereby placed at 
their disposal. There is nothing in the text to show that the complaint as 
to this was unfounded (Calvin). 

Ver. 2. Td 127005 trav pabnrév] the mass of the disciples ; i.e. the Christian 
multitude in general, not merely individuals, or a mere committee of the 
church. Comp. iv. 32. It is quite as arbitrary to understand, with Light- 


1 Hinleit. in d. Br. a. d. Hebr. p. 221, and LXX. and Apocr., but see Kypke, II. p. 36. 
Pfannkuche, in Eichhorn’s allg. Bibl. VIII. 5 Lightf. Hor. ad Joh. p. 1031. 
p. 471. 6 Gal. iii. 28; Col. iii. 11; Rom. x. 12; 1 


2 Comp. Reuss in Herzog’s Zacykl. V. p. Cor. xii. 13. 
703 f. 7 Comp. Lechler, apost. Zeit. p. 883. 


3 Judith xii. 15 ; Lobeck, ad Phryn. p. 55. 8 Mosh. de 7¢b. Christ. ante Const. pp. 118, 
4Not elsewhere in the N. T., nor in the 139. 
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foot, only the 120 persons mentioned in i. 15, as, with Mosheim and 
Kuinoel, to suppose that the church of Jerusalem was divided into seven 
classes, which assembled in seven different places, and had each selected from 
their midst an almoner. Ag the place of meeting is not named, it is an 
over-hasty conclusion that the whole church could not have assembled all 
at once. — odk dpeordv éorw] non placet.1 The Vulgate, Beza, Calvin, Pisca- 
tor, Casaubon, Kuinoel, incorrectly render : non aequum est, which the word 
never means, not even in the LXX. It pleased not the apostles to leave the 
doctrine of God—its proclamation—just because the fulfilment of the proper 
duty of their calling pleased them. — carateip.] A strong expression under 
a vivid sense of the disturbing element (¢o leave in the lurch).* — d:axoveiv 
tparéfats] to serve tables, i.e. to be the regulators, overseers, and dispensers 
in reference to food. The expression, avhich contains the more precise 
definition for rj d.cxovig of ver. 1, betrays ‘ indignitatem aliquam’’ (Bengel). 
—The reference which others have partly combined with this. partly as- 
sumed alone, of zpdre{a to the money-changers’ table,* is excluded, in the 
absence of any other indication in the text, by the dcaxovsiv used statedly 
of the ministration of food. Moreover, the designation of the matter, as 
if it were a banking business, would not even be suitable. The apostles 
would neither be rparefonduor nor tpareforooi.° They may hitherto in the 
management of this business have made use, without fixed plan, of the 
assistance of others, by whose fault, perhaps, the murmuring of the 
Hellenists was occasioned. 

Ver. 3. Accordingly (ov), as we, the apostles, can no longer undertake 
this business of distribution, look ye out, i.e. direct your attention to test 
and select, etc. —ézré] (w) the sacred number. — cogias] quite in the 
usual practical sense : wisdom, which determines the right agency in con- 
formity with the recognised divine aim. With a view to this required con- 
dition of fulness of the Spirit and of wisdom, the men to be selected from 
the midst of the church were to be attested, i.e. were to have the corre- 
sponding testimony of the church in their favour.*— 085 karacrjcomev ert THS 
xpeias taitns|] whom we (the apostles) will appoint,’ when they are chosen, 
over the business in question.* This officium, ministration,® is just that, of 
which the distributing to the widows was an essential and indeed the chief 
part, namely, the care of the poor in the church, not merely as to its Hellen- 
istic portion.‘ The limitation to the latter would presuppose the existence 
of a special management of the poor already established for the Hebrew 


1 xii. 3; John viii. 29; Herod.i.119; Plato, 7™The opposite of kxatacryc. émi THs Xp. 
Def. p. 415 A. (comp. 1 Macc. x. 87) is: petacricacSar ara 
2On the form, see Lobeck, ad@ Phryn. p. THs xp-, Polyb. iv. 87. 9; 1 Mace. xi. 63. 
"13 ff. ® On émt with the genitive, in the sense of 
$ Matt. xxi. 12, Luke xix. 23 (“pecunia in official appointment over something, see 
usum pauperum collecta et iis distribuenda,” Lobeek, ad Phryn. p. 474; Kiihner, ad Xen. 


Kuunoel). Mem, iii. 3. 2. 
4 Wetst. ad Matth. iv. 11. * See Wetstein and Schweighiiuser, Lex. 
5 Athen. IV. p. 170. Polyd. p. 665. 
6 Comp. xvi. 2 and on Luke iy. 22; Dion. 10 Vitringa, de Synag. ii. 2. 5, Mosheim, 


Hal. Ant. ii. 26. Heinrichs, Kuinoel, 
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portion, without any indication of it in the text: nor is it supported by the 
Hellenic zxames of the persons chosen (ver. 5), as such names at that time 
were very common also among the Hebrews. Consequently the hypothesis, 
that pure /ellenists were appointed by the impartiality of the Hebrews,’ is 
entirely arbitrary ; as also is the supposition of Gieseler,? that three He- 
brews and three Hellenists, and one proselyte, were appointed ; although 
the chosen were doubtless partly Hebrews and partly Hellenists.—Observe, 
moreover, how the right to elect was regarded by the apostles as vested in 
the church, and the election itself was performed by the church, but the ap- 
pointment aud consecration were completed by the apostles ; the requisite 
qualifications, moreover, of those to be elected are defined by the apostles.* 
From this first regular overseership of alms, the mode of appointment to 
which could not but regulate analoBically the practice of the church, was 
gradually developed the diaconate, which subsequently underwent further 
elaboration (Phil. i. 1). It remains an open question whether the overscers 
corresponded to the 0°83) of the synagogue *— 17 dvaxovia rod Adyov! correlate 
contrasting with the dsaxoveiy tparéfas in ver. 2.°" The apostolic working 
was to be separated from the office of overseer ; while, on the other hand, the 
latter was by no means to exclude other Christian work in the measure of 
existing gifts, as the very example of Stephen (vv. 8-10) shows ; comp. 
on viii. 5. 

Ver. 5. [lavric¢ tov rA7Povc] ‘‘pulcher consensus cum obsequio,’’ Bengel. 
The aristocracy of the church was a wer’ evdosiag rAHMove apioroKparia.’ — 
riotewc] is not, with Wetstein, Kuinoel, and others, to be interpreted 
honesty, trustworthiness ; for this qualification was obvious of itself, and is 
here no peculiar characteristic. But the prominent Christian element in 
the nature of Stephen was his being distinguished by fulness of faith 


of the two functions was from the very first 
the regulative point of view. The presbyterate 
retained the oversight and guidance of the 
diaconate (Phil. i. 1) ; comp. also xi. 80; but 


1 Rothe, de Wette, Thiersch, Kirche im 
apost. Zeitalt. p. 75. 

2 Iirchengesch. I. sec. 25, note 7. 

3 Comp. Holtzm. Judenth. u. Christenth. p. 


618 f. 

4 But the assumption that ‘‘ the institution 
of the so-called deacons was originally one 
and the same with the presbyterate, and that 
only at a later period it ramified into the dis- 
tinction between the presbyterate in the 
narrower sense and the diaconate”’ (Lange. 
apost. Zeitult. I. p. 75, after J. H. Bohmer ; 
comp. also Lechler, p. 306), is not to be proved 
by xi. 30. Sce in loc, Ritschl, altkathol. K. 
p. 355 ff., thinks it very probable that the 
authority of the Seven was the first shape of 
the office of presbyter afterwards emerging in 
Jerusalem. So also Holtzmann, /.c. p. 616. 
Similarly Weiss, 2id/. Theol. p. 142, according 
to whom the presbytcrs stepped into the place 
of the Seven and took upon them their duties. 
But the office of presbyter was still at that 
time vested in the apostles themselves ; accord- 
ingly, the essential and necessary difference 


the Jatter sprang, by reason of the emerging 
exigency, from the former, not the converse. 

6 As Leyrer, in Herzog’s Hncykl. XV. p. 
313, thinks. The ecclesiastical overseership 
arose out of the higher need and interest of 
the new present, but the svnagogal office 
might serve as a model that offered itself his- 
torically. The requirements for the latter 
office pointed merely to ‘well-known trust- 
worthy’? men. 

6 Vitringa ; on the other side Rhenfeld, see 
Wolf, Curae. 

7 Observe, however, that it is not said: ry 
Siakovia Tis TpoTEVXTS Kal TOU Aoyov, and there- 
fore it is not to be inferred from our passage, 
with Ahrens (Amt d. Schliissel, p. 37 f.), that 
by rH mpocevxy a part of ‘‘the office of the 
keys” is meant. See, in opposition to this, 
Diisterdieck in the Stud. uw. Krit. 1865, p. 762 f. 

8 Plat. Menex. p. 288 D. 
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(comp, xi, 2), on which account the church united in selecting him first. 
—cicser] At a later period he taught in Samaria, and baptized the 
chamberlain (viii. 5). Concerning bis after life and labours (see, how- 
ever, xxi. 8) there are only contradictory legends. — NexéAeor] neither the 
founder of the Nicolaitans,? nor the person from whom the Nicolaitans had 
borrowed their name im accordance with his alleged immoral principles ;* 
Thiersch wishes historically to combine the two traditions.* Nexedarai, Rev. 
ii. 6, is an Invented Greek name, equivalent to xpatedvrec Thy ddaxpy Bateau 
(ver. 14), according to the derivation of OL $23, perdidit populum.* Of the 
others mentioned nothing further is known. — rpeajderov *Avreoy.] From 
this it may be inferred, with Heinsius, Gitseler, de Wette, Ewald, and 
others, that endy Nicolas had been a proselyte, and all the rest were not ; 
for otherwise we could not discern why Luke should have added such a 
special remark of so characteristic a kind only in the case of Nicolas. But 
that there was also a prewlyfe among those chosen, is an evidence of the 
wcisdom of the choice. —*Arreoyéa] but who dwelt in Jerusalem.—The fact 
that Stephen is named at the Aead of the Seven finds its explanation in his 
distinguished qualities and historical significance. Comp. Peter at the 
head of the apostles. Chrysostom well remarks on ver. 8: xei é» tei¢ éxra 

mpersia elysy si pda cal } yetpotoria Kom}, G22" dnee cdroc 
casiore. Nor is it less historically appropriate that the 
enly preselyfe among the Seven is, in keeping with the Jewish character of 
the church, named las?. 

Ver. 6.* And after they (the apostles) had prayed, they laid their hands on 
them. —xai is the simple copula, whereupon the subject changes without 
carrying out the periodic construction.* It is otherwise ini. 24. The idea 
that the erersers of the churcA (camp. on xiii. 3) form the subject, to which 
Hoelemann is inclined, has this against it, that a? that time, when the body 
of the apostles still stood at the head of the frst church, no other presiding 
body was certainly as yet instituted. The diaconate was the jirst organ- 
ization, called forth by the exigency that in the jirst instance arose.— The 
impesizion qf Rands,* as a symbol exhibiting the divine communication of 
power and grace, was employed from the time of Moses‘ as a special theocratic 
consecration to office. So also in the apostolic church, without, however, its 
already consummating admission to any sharply defined order (comp. 1 
Tim. v. 22). The circumstance that the necessary gifts (comp. here yv. 3, 
5) of the person in question were already known to exist® does not exclude 
the special bestowal of official gifts, which was therein contemplated ; see 
ing that elsewhere, even in the case of those who have the Spirit, there 


+ B ; B Ack itis 
ev Tee Tpdcartec Kai Ta 


Excexacare yar 


a AS afer Tren. Her. ii. 27, Epiph. Heer. = See, on the imposition of hands, Baner in 
35, Calvin, Grotias, and Lichtfoot assamed. the Stud. w. Aré*. 1865, p. SS ff, Hoelemann 


= Cows i ap. Vi. 8.3; Clem. Al. Srom.ii in his newe Bibelstud@. 1866, p. SW R, where 
. pt also the earlier literature, p. 33) is noted. 
* See his Alresz im epost. Zeifalt. p. 351 f. ; * See Butim. news Gr. p. 116 (EL T. 182). 
comp. generally, Lanse. epas’. Zziteit IL. p. FO) ADNd, Vitringa, Syneg p. 836 =f. 
35 Zand Herzog ia his Exeydl. X_p. 88 £), * Num, xxvii, IS; Deut, xxxiv, 9; Ewald, 
but otherwise historically quite unknown. Alierth. p. 57 £. 
* See Ewald and Disteniieck, 7a * Ritsehl, aimaia. Kireke, p. SS7. 
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yet ensues a special and higher communication.—Observe, moreover, that 
here also (comp. viii. 17, xiii. 3) the imposition of hands occurs after 
prayer,’ and therefore it was not a mere symbolic accompaniment of prayer? 
without collative import, and perhaps only a ‘“‘ ritus ordini et decoro con- 
gruens*’ (Calvin). Certainly its efficacy depended only on God’s bestowal. 
but it was associated with the act representing this bestowal as the mediun 
of the divine communication, 

Ver. 7, attaching the train of thought by the simple’xa/, now describes 
how, after the installing of the Seven, the cause of the gospel continued to 
prosper. ‘** The word of God grew’’—it increased in diffusion.* How could 
the re-established and elevated love and harmony, sustained, in addition 
to the apostles, by upright men who were full of the Holy Spirit and of 
wisdom (ver. 3), fail to serve as the greatest recommendation of the new 
doctrine and church to the inhabitants of the capital, who had always 
before their eyes, in the case of their hierarchs, the curse of party spirit 
and sectarian hatred? Therefore—and what a significant step towards 
victory therein took place !—a great multitude of the priests became obedient 
to the fuith, that is, they submitted themselves to the faith in’ Jesus ag the 
Messiah, they became believers; comp. as to ixaxoy miazewc, on Rom. i. 5. 
The better portion of the so numerous (Ezra ii. 36 ff.) priestly class could 
not but, in the light of the Christian theocratic fellowship which was 
developing itself, recognise and feel all the more vividly the decay of the 
old hierarchy. Accordingly, both the weakly attested reading ’Iovdaiur, 
and the conjecture of Casaubon, approved by Beza: kai tdv ispévr, sc. Tuvéc, 
are to be entirely rejected ; nor is even Elsner’s view, which Heinsius 
anticipated, and Wolf and Kuinoel followed, to be adopted, viz. that by 
the dydvc rv iep., the sacerdotes ex plebe, plebeti sacerdotes, YISN DY DIN, 
are meant in contradistinction to the theologically learned priests, p-pon 
spoon. The text itself is against this view ; for it must at least have run: 
moAdol Te lepeic Tov d6yA0v. Besides, such a distinction of priests is nowhere 
indicated in the N. T., and could not be presumed as known. Compare, 
as analogous to the statement of our passage, John xii. 42. 

Vv. 8, 9. Yet there now came an attack from without, and that against 
that first-named distinguished overseer for the poor, Stephen, who became 
the xpwroudprup.* The new narrative is therefore not introduced abruptly 
(Schwanbeck). — ydapiroc is, as in iv. 83, to be understood of the divine 
grace, not as Heinrichs, according to ii. 47, would have it taken : gratia, 
quam apud permultos inierat. This must have been definitely conveyed by 
an addition. — duvauewc] power generally, heroism ; not specially : miraculous 
power, as the following éroie: répara x.7.A. expresses a special exercise of 
the generally characteristic yapic and divauic. —rivec tov tk THE ovVAaywYHS 
Rey. ArBepr.] some of those who belonged to the so-called Libertine-synagogue. 
The number of synagogues in Jerusalem was great, and is estimated by the 


1 Luke has not expressed himself in some Theol. p. 144. 
such way as this: kat émdevtes adtots Tas 3 xij, 24, xix. 20, ete. Comp. the parable of 
xeipas mpoongarto. the mustard-seed. Matt. xiii. 31, 32, 

2 This also in opposition to Weiss, did/. 4 Const. ap. ii. 49. 2. 
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Rabbins,! at the fanciful number 480 (i.e. 4 X 10 X 12). Chrysostom, 
already correctly explains the AcBeprivor: of ‘Popalwy arededbepor. They are 
to be conceived as Jews by birth, who, brought by the Romans, particularly 
under Pompey, as prisoners of war to Rome, were afterward emancipated, and 
had returned home. Many also remained in Rome, where they had settled 
on the other side of the Tiber.?- They and their descendants after them 
formed in Jerusalem a synagogue of their own, which was named after the 
class-designation which its originators and possessors brought with them 
from their Roman sojourn in exile, the synagogue of the freedmen (libertin- 
orum). This, the wsval explanation, for which, however, further historical 
proof cannut be adduced, is to be adhered to as correct, both on account 
of the purely Roman name, and because it involves no historical improba- 
bility. Grotius, Vitringa, Wolf, and others understand, as also included 
under it, Italians, who as freedmen had become converts to Judaism. But 
it is not at all known that such persons, and that in large numbers, were 
resident in Jerusalem. The Roman designation stands opposed to the view 
of Lightfoot, that they were Palestinian freedmen, who were in the service 
of Palestinian masters. Others,* suppose that they were Jews, natives of 
Libertum, a (problematical) city or district in proconsular Africa. If there 
‘was a Libertum,* the Jews from it, of whom no historical trace exists, were 
certainly not so numerous in Jerusalem as to form a separate synagogue of 
their own.®—xai Kup. wad ’Adek.] Likewise two synagogal communities. 
Calvin, Beza, Bengel, Heumann, and Klos,® were no doubt of opinion that 
by é« t7¢ ovvayuyye . . . kal’ Aciac there is meant only one synagogue, which 
was common to all those who are named. But against this may be urged, 
as regards the words of the passage, the circumstance that r. Aeyouévnc only 
suits AcBeptivor, and as regards matter of fact, the great number of syn- 
agogues in Jerusalem, as well as the circumstance that of the Libertini, 
Cyrenaeans, etc., there was certainly far too large a body in Jerusalem to 
admit of them all forming only one synagogue. In Cyrene, the capital of 
Upper Libya, the fourth part of the inhabitants consisted of Jews,’ and in 
Alexandria two of the five parts into which the city was divided were 
inhabited by them.* Here was also the seat of Jewish-Greek learning, and 
it was natural that those removing to Jerusalem should bring with them in 
some measure this learning of the world without, and prosecute it there in 
their synagogue. Wieseler, p. 63, renders the first xai and indeed, so that 
the Cyrenaeans, Alexandrians, and those of Cilicia and Asia, would be 
designated as a mere part of the so-called Libertine synagogue. But how 
arbitrary, seeing that «ai in the various other instances of its being used 


1 Megill. £.%38,4; Ketuvoth f. 105, 1. kata Kup. (Schulthess, de charism. Sp. St. p. 
2Sueton. Tiber. 36; Tacit. Ann. ii, 85; 162 ff.). See Wetstein, who even considers 
Philo, Leg. ad Cat. p. 1014 C. AvBepr. as another form (inflexio) of the name 
3 See particularly Gerdes in the JDfiscell. AcBvor. The Arm. already has Libyorum. 
Groning. I. 3, p. 529 ff. ° Haram. emendatt. Valek. in N. T.p. 48. 
4 Suidas: AcBeprivoe dvoua éOvous. 7 Joseph, Antt. xiv. 7. 2, xvi. 6.1; ¢. Apion. 
5 Conjectures: AcBvotivwr, Libyans (Oecu- lin 4: 
menius, Lyra, Beza, ed. 1 and 2, Clericus, § Joseph. Antt. xiv. 7. 2, xiv. 10. 1, xix. 5. 


Gothofredus, Valckenaer), and AcBvvwr ray 2; Bell. Jud. ti. 18, %. 
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throughout the representation always expresses merely the simple and / 
The Synagoga Alerandrinorum is also mentioned in the Talmud. Winer 
and Ewald divide the whole into two communities : (1) Kupyy. and’ Areg. 
joined with the Libertines ; and (2) the synagogue formed of the Cilician 
and Asiatic Jews. But against this view the above reasons also militate, 
especially the rij¢ Zeyouévnc, which only suits AcBepriver. The grammatical 
objection against our view, that the article roy is not repeated before 
Kvp7yv., and before ’A/ez., is disposed of by the consideration, that those 
belonging to the three synagogues, the Libertine-synagogue, the Cyrenaeans, 
and the Alexandrians are conceived together as one hostile category,” and the 
two following synagogal communities are then likewise conceived as such a 
unity, and represented by the xa? rév prefixed.* We have thus in our 
passage jive synagogues, to which the rivé¢ belonged, —namely, three of 
Roman and African nationality, and two Asiatic. The two categories—the 
former three together, and the latter two together—are represented as the 
two synagogal circles, from which disputants emerged against Stephen. 
To the Cilician synagogue Saul doubtless belonged. — Asia is not to be 
taken otherwise than in ii. 9.—cv{yrotvtec] as disputants, ix. 29. The 
ovsyreiv had already begun with the rising up (dvéoryoav).* 

Vv. 10, 11. The coda is to be explained, not of the Jewish learning, but 
of the Christian wisdom,’ to which the Jewish learning of the opponents 
could not make any resistance. The rveiya was the rv. dysov,’ with which 
he was filled, vv. 3, 5. ay a Dative of the instrument. It refers, as respects 
sense, to doth preceding nouns, but is grammatically determined according 
to the latter, Matthiae, page 991.—vrére] then, namely, after they had 
availed nothing in open disputation against him. ‘‘Hic agnosce morem 
improborum ; ubi veritate discedunt impares, ad mendacia confugiunt,”’ 
Erasmus. Paraphr. —inéBarov| they instigated, secretly instructed.” — axyx6. 
ayev k.t.A.] provisional summary statement of what these men asserted that 
they had heard as the essential contents of the utterances of Stephen in 
question. For their more precisely formulated literal statement, see vv. 
13, 14. 

Vv. 12-14. The assertion of these imofAyroi® served to direct the public 
opinion against Stephen ; but a legal process was requisite for his complete 
overthrow, and prudence required the consent of the people. Therefore 
they stirred up the people, and the elders of the people and the scribes, etc. 
—ovvexivgoav] they drew them into the movement with them, stirred up 
them also. Often in Plut., Polyb., etc. —xai émiordvtec] as in iv. 1. The 
subject is still those hostile rivéc. — ovvipr.| they drew along with them, as 
in xix. 29. —~ydpropac wpevdeic] Consequently, Stephen had not spoken the 


1 Megill. f. 73, 4. 6 Comp. 1 Cor. i. 17 f£., ii. 6 ff. 4 
2 See Kriiger, ad Xen. Ana. ii. 1.7; Sauppe 7 But 76 ayiw 1s not added ; for “‘adversarit 
and Kiihner, ad Xen. Mem.i.1.19; Dissen, sentiebant Spiritwm esse in Stephano ; Spiri- 
ad Dem. de cor. p. 373 f. tum sanctum in co esse non sciebant,” Benge. 
® Comp. Appian. i. 74, umeBAnOnoav Katy- 


3 Vulg. : ‘* et eorum qui erant.” r 
4 Bernhardy, p. 477 f. ; Winer, p. 820f. (E. yop. The Latin subornarunt, or, as the 
T. 444.) Vulg. has it, submiserunt (Suet. Ver. 28). 


5 Luke xxi. 15; and sec on Eph. i. 8, i7. ® Joseph, Bell. v. 10. 4; Plut. 770. Gr. 8. 
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same words, which were then adduced by these witnesses, ver. 14, as heard 
from him. Now, namely, in presence of the Sanhedrim, it concerned them 
to bear witness to the blasphemy alleged to have been heard according to 
the real state of the facts, and in doing so those dvdpe¢ troBAnroi dealt as 
false witnesses. As formerly'a saying of Jesus was falsified in order to 
make Him appear as a rebel against the theocracy ; so here also some ex- 
pression of Stephen now unknown to us,—wherein the latter probably had 
pointed, and that in the spirit of Jesus himself, to the reformatory influence 
of Christianity leading to the dissolution of the temple-worship and legal 
institutions, and the consummation of it by the Parousia, and had indeed, 
perhaps, quoted the prophecy of the Lord concerning the destruction of 
Jerusalem,—was so perverted, that Stephen now appears as herald of a 
revolution to be accomplished by Jesus, directed against the temple and 
against the law and the institutions of Moses.? Against the view of 
Krause,* that an expression of other, more inconsiderate, Christians was im- 
puted to Stephen, may be urged not only the utter arbitrariness of such a 
supposition, but also the analogy of the procedure against Jesus, which 
very naturally presented itself to the enemies of Stephen as a precedent. 
Heinrichs, after Heumann and Morus, thinks that the wdprupec were in so 
far wevdeic, az they had uttered an expression of Stephen with an evil design, 
in order to destroy him; so‘also Sepp. p. 17. But in that case they would 
not have been false, but only malicious witnesses ; not a weddoc, but a bad 
motive would have been predominant. Baur also and Zeller maintain the 
essential correctness of the assertion, and consequently the incorrectness of 
the narrative, in so far as it speaks of false witnesses. But an antagonism 
to the law, such as is ascribed by the latter to Stephen, would lack all 
internal basis and presupposition in the case of a believing Israelite full of 
wisdom and of the Holy Spirit ;* as regards its true amount, it can only be 
conceived as analogous to the subsequent procedure of Paul, which, as in 
Xvili. 13, xxi. 21, was misrepresented with similar perversity ; nor does the 
defensive address, vii. 44-53, lead further. Nevertheless, Rauch*® has 
maintained that Stephen actually made the assertion adduced by the wit- 
nesses, ver. 14, and that these were only false witnesses, in so far as they 
had not themselves heard this expression from the mouth of Stephen, which 
yet was the purport of their statement. This is at variance with the entire 
design and representation, see particularly ver 11. And the utterance 
itself, as the witnesses professed to have heard it, would, at any rate, 


1 Matt. xxvi. 61; John ii. 19. 
2 Comp. Weiss, btb/. Theol. p.148. But that 
Stephen, as Reuss thinks (in Herzog’s Encykl. 


Jerusalem, and the Parousia, etc. But Ste- 
phen (6 7@ mvevpate Géwv, Constitt. ap. viii. 
46. 9) may have expressed himself in a more 


XY. p. 73), preached something which the 
apostles had not previously taught, is all the 
more uncertain an assumption, seeing that 
already in the sayings of Jesus Himself suffi- 
cient materials for the purpose were given. 
Comp. ¢.g. John iv. 21 ff., the sayings of 
Jesus concerning the Sabbath, concerning the 
Levitical purifications, concerning the 7Arpw- 
avs Of the law, concerning the destruction of 


threatening and incisive manner than others, 
and thereby have directed the persecution ¢o 
himself. In so far he was certainly the fore- 
runner of Paul. 

3 Comment. in histor. atque orat. Steph., 
Gott. 1780. 

4 Comp. Baumgarten, p. 125, 

5 In the Stud. wu. Krit. 1857, p. 356, 
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even if used as a veil for a higher meaning, be framed after a manner 
so alien to Israelite piety and so unwise, that it could not be attributed at 
all to Stephen, full as he was of the Spirit. Oecumenius has correctly 
stated the matter: éreid) GAAwe wav fKoveav, GAAwe dé viv abrol Tpovyapovr, 
eixdta¢ Kal Wevdoudpropec avaypdoovrat. — Tod Térov Tov dyiov| the holy place xa7’ 
éSoxnv is the temple.‘ — Ver. 14. 6 Natup. ovtoc] is not to be considered as 
part of the utterance of Stephen, but as proceeding from the stand point of 
the false witnesses who so designate Jesus contemptuously, and blended by 
them with the words of Stephen. And not only isé Natop. an expression of 
contempt, but also oiroc? : Jesus, this Nazarene ! — rdv rérov rovrov] The false 
witnesses represent the matter, as if Stephen had thus spoken pointing to the 
temple. 

Ver, 15, All the Sanhedrists * saw the countenance of Stephen angelically 
glorified ; a superhuman, angel-like dé¢a became externally visible to them 
on it (x). So Luke has conceived and represented it with simple definite- 
ness ; so the serene calm which astonished even the Sanhedrists, and the 
holy joyfulness which was reflected from the heart of the martyr in his 
countenance, have been glorified by the symbolism of Christian legend. 
But it would be arbitrary, with Kuinoel (comp. Grotius and Heinrichs), to 
rationalize the meaning of ¢idov . . . ayyédov to this effect: ‘Os animi 
tranquillitatem summam referebat, adeo ut eum intuentibus reverentiam 
injiceret ;’’ according to which the expression would have to be referred, 
with Neander and de Wette, to a poetically symbolical description, which 
does not correspond with the otherwise simple style of the narrative. The 
phenomenon was certainly ‘‘an extraordinary operation of the Spirit of 
Jesus ;’’* but the form of it is added by tradition, which betrays the point 
of view of the miraculous also by the ravrec. The parallel adduced afresh 
by Olshausen (2 Sam. xiv. 17) is utterly unsuitable, because there the com- 
parison to an angel relates to wisdom, and not to anything external. Nor 
is the analogy of the déga in the face of Moses (2 Cor. iii. 7) suitable, on 
account of the characteristic xpécur. ayyédov. For Rabbinical analogies, see 
Schoettgen and Wetstein. 


Notrs py AMERICAN EDpIToR. 
(v) A murmuring. Y. 1. 


The first dissension within the Christian Church arose from a natural 
jealousy of two parties, of different language and national manners. Each 
party, wedded to its own customs and ways, was naturally prejudiced some- 
what against the other ; both truly Christian, yet each imperfect and lacking 
in true charity. This trouble was the germ of the future disturbance caused 
by the Judaizing Christians during and after the age of the apostles. The 
same element of discontent and disunion exists still in countries where 


3 grevicaytes eis a’tév: ‘‘usitatum est in 


13 Mace. li. 14. 
judiciis oculos in reum convertere, quum 


2 vii. 40, xix. 26; Luke xv. 30; Ast, Lew. u 
Plat. 1. p. 4943; Dissen, ad Pind. Nem. ix. expectatur ejus defensio,” Calvin. 
29, p. 492. 4 Baumgarten, p. 150. 
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different races, nationalities, and languages prevail, as in our own land, where 
dwell together natives of almost every country in the world. There is need 
for the exercise of enlarged and enlightened charity, for the exhibition of 
Christian wisdom and apostolic tact, and for the cultivation of a spirit of mu- 
tual forbearance and brother-love. 

«There is something very sad in the brief statement contained in the open- 
ing verses of this sixth chapter. It tells us that the curtain had fallen on the 
first act of the church’s history. Hitherto unbroken peace had reigned in the 
church, and a mutual love, which manifested itself in the general community 
of goods. But now we see the fair life interrupted, and the apostle compelled 
by a dissension to make arrangements for governing the community. It is a 
humiliating thought that the first great movement to organize ecclesiastical 
order and discipline was forced upon the apostles by an outburst of human 
passions among believers.’’ (Howson, Acts.) 


(w) Seven men. VY. 3. 


Luko does not designate these men deacons, Nor does it appear that any 
one of the seven was ever so called. Philip is spoken of as an evangelist, and 
both he and Stephen were successful preachers. » 

‘«Some of the ancient writers regarded them as the first deacons ; others as 
entirely distinct from them. The general opinion at present is that this order 
arose from the institution of the Seven, but by a gradual extension of the 
sphere of duty at first assigned to them.’’ (Hackett.) Various reasons have 
been imagined why seven were selected—that this was the sacred number among 
the Jews ; that there were seven thousand believers at the time—one for each 
thousand ; that there were seven congregations in Jerusalem ; that it referred 
to the supposed existence of seven archangels ; that it was a contrast to the 
twelve apostles, or a reference to the days of the week. But all such supposi- 
tions are arbitrary and vain. Lightfoot observes: ‘‘Let him that hath confi- 
dence enough pretend to assign a sufficient reason.’’ The special exigency of 
the time required a particular work, and for this men were selected by the 
church and appointed by the apostles. The office of a deacon is scriptural, 
and his qualifications and duties are divinely specified. 


(x) The face of an angel. V. 15. 


Our author, speaking of the phenomenon, ascribes it to the ‘operation of 
the Spirit of Jesus, but the form of it is added by tradition.” The narrative 
plainly implies that the appearance was supernatural, probably something 
similar to the radiance on the face of Moses, upon which the children of 
Israel could not look. The comparison with the angel is not intended to 
give any definite idea of his actual appearance, as we know nothing of the 
aspect of an angel’s conntenance ; but it is used as a strong figure to suggest 
the idea of something superhuman and celestial. 

Augustine thus beautifully writes of the martyr’s transfigured face: «O 
lamb, foremost of the flock of Christ, fighting in the midst of wolves, following 
after the Lord, but still at a distance from him, and already the angel’s friend! 
Yes, how clearly was he the angel’s friend, who, while in the very midst of the 
wolves, still seemed like an angel ; for so transfigured was he by the rays of 


the Sun of Righteousness, that even to his enemies he seemed a being not of 
this world.’’ 
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CHAPTER VII. 


Ver. 1. dpa is wanting in AB C 8, min. Vulg. Cant. Germ. Bed. Deleted by 
Lachm. Butif not genuine, it would hardly have been added, as it was 60 little 
necessary for the sense that, on the contrary, the question expressed in a 
shorter and more precise form appears to be more suitable to the standpoint 
and the temper of the high priest. — Ver. 3. t7v y7v] The article is wanting in 
Elz. Scholz, against far preponderant attestation. A copyist’s error. Restored 
by Griesb. Lachm. Tisch. Born. — Ver. 5. ait doivac] dotva ait is decidedly 
attested ; so Lachm. Tisch. Born. — Ver. 7. dovAetiowor] Tisch. reads dovAeiaov- 
ov, in accordance, no doubt, with A C D, vss. Ir., but, it is a mechanical rep- — 
etition from ver. 6.— Ver. 11. rv yjzv Aiyixtov] A BC D* (which has ?@’ 6Ans 
THiS Aly.) 8, 81, vss. have tiv Aiyurtov. Recommended by Griesb. and adopted 
by Lachm. But how easily might THN be passed over after THN! and then 
the change Aiyut7ON became necessary. — Ver. 12. Instead of cira, ovtia is to 
be received with Lachm. Tisch. Born.!— éy Alyimtw] Lachm. Tisch. read eis 
Aiyurrov, following A B C EX, 40. év Avy. is an explanatory supplement to 
évra. — Ver. 14. After ovyyév. Elz, has airov, in opposition to witnesses of 
some importance (also 8), although it is defended by Born. A prevalent addi- 
tion. — Ver. 15. dé] A C E 8, 15, 18, vss. have xal xaréGn, which Griesb. has 
recommended, Rinck preferred, and Lachm, and Tisch. have adopted. D, 40, 
Syr. p. Cant. have no conjunction at all; so Born., but from the LXX. Deut. 
x. 22; xai kar. is to be preferred as best attested. — Ver. 16. 6] Elz. reads 6, 
against decisive testimony. Mistaking the attraction. --rtod Zvyéu] Lachm. 
reads rod év &., according to A E &** min, Copt. Syr. p. Tol. B C 8 min. 
Sahid. Arm. have merely évy =. An alteration, because this ZLvyéu was appre- 
hended, like the preceding, as the name of a town, and the parallel with Gen. 
xxxili. 19 was not recognized. — Ver. 17. duoddyncev] So Tisch. Lachm. But 
Elz. and Scholz have dyocev, against A B C 8, 15, 36, and some vss. A more 
precisely defining gloss from the LXX. instead of which D E have érnyyeiaar 
(so Born.). —Ver. 18. After érepos Lachm. has én’ Aiyurtov, according to A B C 
8, min. and several vss. An exegetical addition from the LXX.— Ver. 20. 
After marpés Elz. has airov. See on ver. 14.— Ver. 21. éxrefévra 02 adrov] 
Lachm. Born. read éxrefévros d2 abtov, according to ABC DN min. A correc- 
tion in point of style. — Ver. 22. mdoy codig] A C E 8, vss. Or. (twice) Bas. 
Theodoret have év racy cog. So Tisch. D* has rdoav rv codiav,. So Born. 
Interpretations of the Iecepta, in favour of which is also the reading rdons 
cogias in B, which is a copyist’s error. — év before épy. (Elz, Scholz) is as de- 
cidedly condemned by external testimonies as the avrod after épyo.s, omitted 
in Elz., is attested, —Ver. 26 ovviiacev] BCD, min, and some vss. have 
ouvadiacev or ovrniaaccev, Valck. has preferred the former, Griesb. recom- 


ad Hier. iii. 11; Heind. ad Plat. Phaed, p. 


1 How often ovriov is exchanged in Mss. 
64 D ; Kriiger, ad Xen. Ana. Vii. 1. 38. 


with ciros and giroy, may be seen in Frotscher, 
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mended the latter, and Lachm, Born. (comp. also Fritzsche, de conform. Lachm., 
p. 31) adopted it, Gloss on the margin for the explanation of the original 
cvvydacev .. . eS eipyvyv. On its reception into the text, the eis eip., separated 
from ovr7ja. by abrovs, was retained. — Ver. 27. é¢’ juds] A BC H 8, min. 
Theophyl. have é¢’ #uav. So Tisch. and Lachm, From LXX. Ex. ii. 14. — Ver. 
30. xvpiov] is to be deleted, with Lachm. and Tisch., following A B C8, Copt. 
Sahid. Vulg. A current addition to ayyeAos generally, and here specially oc- 
casioned by the LXX. Ex. iii. 2. — Instead of gAoyi zupds, Tisch. has rupi gioyés, 
after A C E, min. Syr. Vulg. The reading similarly varies in the LXX., and 
as the witnesses at our passage are divided, we cannot come to any decision. 
—Ver. 31. éGavpuate] So Griesb. Scholz, Tisch: Born. But Elz. and Lachm. 
have é@avjuacev. Both have considerable attestation. But the suitableness of 
the relative imperfect was, as often elsewhere, not duly apprehended. — After 
xupiov Elz, Scholz have pds airév, which, however, Lachm. and Tisch. have 
deleted, following A B, min. Copt. Arm. Syr. p, An exegetical amplification, 
instead of which D, after xarav., continues by: 0 kup. eimev atta Aéfywv. — Ver. 
32. Lachmann’s reading : 6 0205 ’ABpaau «. ’loadk x, ’Iaxko3 (so also Tisch.), has 
indeed considerable attestation, but it is an adaptation to iii. 13. — Ver. 33. 
évy @] Lachm. Tisch. read é¢’ , which is to be preferred on account of pre- 
ponderant attestation by A BC D** (D* has od, so Born.) 8; év } is from the 
LXX. — Ver. 34. azocreAw] Lachm. Tisch. Born. read amooreiiw, which is so 
decidedly attested by A B C D. Chrys., and by the transcriber’s error drootidw 
in E and &, that it cannot be considered as an alteration after the LXX, Ex. 
iii, 10. The Recepta is a mistaken emendation. — Ver, 35, Instead of diéorechev, 
dréotaAcev is to be read, with Lachm. Tisch. Born., according to decisive evi- 
dence, — év yepi] Lachm. Tisch. Born., read ody yeipi, which is so decidedly 
attested, and might so easily give place to the current év yep’, that it must be 
preferred. — Ver. 36. yj] Lachm, reads 77, according to B C, min. Sahid. Cant. 
A transcriber’s error, The originality of y7 is supported also by the Alyirrov 
(instead of Aryix7w) adopted by Elz. and Born. after D, which, however, has 
preponderating testimony against it.— Ver, 37, After Osos Elz. has top, 
against decisive testimony. «vpros and atrod axovoeo9e are also to be rejected 
(Lachm. and Tisch. have deleted both), as important authorities are against 
them, and as their insertion after the LXX. and iii. 22 is more natural than 
their omission. — Ver. 39, rais xapd.] Lachm., reads év zaiS xapd., according to 
ABC. This is evidently an explanatory reading. On the other hand, T? 
capdia (in H, min. and some vss, Chrys. Oec. Theoph.), preferred by Rinck and 
Tisch., would unhesitatingly be declared genuine, were it not that almost all 
the uncials and vss support the plural. — Ver. 43. iudv] is wanting in B D, 
min. vss. Or. Ir. Philast. Rightly erased by Lachm. and Tisch. From the 
LXX. —'Pegav] a great variety in the orthography. Lachm, and Tisch. have 
‘Pegdv, according to A C E, But Elz. Scholz have '‘Peupiév ; Born. ‘Peuddu (D, 
Vulg. Ir.) ; B has ‘Poudd ; 8*, ‘Pouddav ; 8**, ‘Parpav. — Ver. 44. The usual év 
before rois, which Lachm, and Tisch. have deleted (after A B C D** H 8, min, 
Chrys, and some vss.), is an explanatory addition. — Ver. 46. Oe] B DH »*, 
Cant. have oixw. Adopted by Lachm. and Born, But in accordance with ver, 
48 it appeared contradictory to the idea of Stephen, to designate the temple as 
the ee) of God; and hence the alteration. — Ver. 48. After ye.por. Elz, 
has vaois, against A B C D E 8, min. and most yss. An exegetical addition. 
Comp. xvii, 24, — Ver. 51. 77 «apdia] Lachm. and Born, read xapdiais, But the 
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plural, which is found partly with and partly without the article in A CD x, 
min. and several vss. Chrys. Jer, was occasioned by the plural of the subject. 
B has «apdias, which, without being a transcriber’s error (in opposition to 
Buttm, neutest. Gr. p.148 [E. T. 170]), may be either singular or plural, and 
therefore is of nu weight for either reading. — Ver. 52, yeyévyoGe] The reading 
*yéveo9e in Lachm. Tisch. Born. is decidedly attested, and therefore to be 
adopted. 


Ver. 1. The high priest interrupts the silent gazing of the Sanhedrists 
on Stephen, as he stood with glorified countenance, and demands of him 
an explanation of the charge just brought against him.—Zs then this, which 
the witnesses have just asserted, so? With « (see oni. 6; Luke xiii. 23) 
the question in the mouth of the high priest has something ensnaring about 
it. On the dpa, used with interrogative particles as referring to the cir- 
cumstances of the case—here, of the discussion—see Klotz. 

Vv. 2-53. On the speech of Stephen.*—This speech bears in its contents and 
tone the impress of its being original. For the long and somewhat. prolix 
historical narrative, vv. 2-47, in which the rhetorical character remains so 
much in the background, and even the apologetic element is discernible 
throughout only indirectly, cannot—so peculiar and apparently even ir- 
relevant to the situation is much of its contents *—be merely put into the 
mouth of Stephen, but must in its characteristic nature and course have come 
from his own mouth. If it were sketched after mere tradition or acquired 
information, or from a quite independent ideal point of view, then either 
the historical part would be placed in more direct relation to the points of 
the charge and brought into rhetorical relief, or the whole plan would 
shape itself otherwise in keeping with the question put in ver. 1; the 
striking power and boldness of speech, which only break forth in the 
smallest portion (vv. 48-53), would be more diffused over the whole, and 
the historical mistakes—which have nothing surprising in them in the case 
of a discourse delivered on the spur of the moment—would hardly occur. 
—But how is the authentic reproduction of the discourse, which must in the 
main be assumed, to be explained? Certainly not by supposing that the 
whole was, either in its main points (Krause, Heinrichs) or even verbally 
(Kuinoel), taken down in the place of meeting by some person unknown. * 
It is extremely arbitrary to carry back such shorthand-writing to the pub- 
lic life of those times. The most direct solution would no doubt be given, 
if we could assume notes of the speech made by the speaker himself, and 
preserved. But as this is not here to be thought of, in accordance with the 
whole spirit of the apostolic age and with vi. 12, it only remains as the 


orat., Marb. 1849. Comp. his Kirche im 
apost. Zeitalt. p. 85 ff. ; Rauch in the Stud. wu. 
Kris. 1857, p. 352 ff. ; F. Nitzsch in the same, 
1860, p. 479 ff. ; Senn in the Hvang. Zeitschr. 


1 Ad Devar. p. 177; Nagelsb. on the Ziad, 
p. 11, ed. 3. 

2 See Krause, Comm. in hist. et orat. Steph., 
Gott. 1786; Baur, de orat. hab. a Steph. con- 


silio, Tub. 1829, and his Paulus, p. 42 ff. ; 
Luger, 2b. Zweck, Inhalt u. Eigenthiimlichk. 
der Rede des Steph., Litbeck 1838: Lange in 
the Stud. uv. Krit. 1836, p. 725 f£., and apost. 
Zeitalt. Il. p. 84 ff. ; Thiersch, de Stephani 


J. Prot. u. Kirche, 1859, p. 311 ff. 

3 Comp. Calvin: “ Stephani responsio prima 
specie absurda et inepta videri posset.” 

4 Riebm, de fontib. Act. ap. p. 195 f., con- 
jectures: by Saul. 
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most natural expedient: to consider the active memory of an ear-witness, or 
even several, vividly on the stretch, and quickened even by the purpose of placing 
it on record, as the authentic suurce ; so that, immediately after the tragical 
termination of the judicial procedure, what was heard with the deepest 
sympathy and eagerness was noted down from fresh recollection, and after- 
wards the record was spread abroad by copies, and was in its substantial 
tenor adopted by Luke. The purely historical character of the contents, 
and the steady chronological course of the greater part of the speech, re- 
move any improbability of its being with sufficient faithfulness taken up 
by the memory. As regards the person of the reporter, no definite conject- 
ures are to be ventured on;? and only this much is to be assumed as prob- 
able, that he was no hostile listener, but a Christian, perhaps a secret Chris- 
tian in the Sanhedrim itself,—a view favoured by the diffusion, which we 
must assume, of the record, and more especially by the circumstance, that 
vv. 54-60 forms one whole with the reproduction of the speech interrupted 
at ver. 53, and has doubtless proceeded from the same authentic source. 
With this view even the historical errors in the speech do not conflict ; with 
regard to which, however,—especially as they are based in part on tradi- 
tions not found in the O, T.,—it must remain undetermined how far they 
ure attributable to the speaker himself or to the reporter. At all events, 
these historical mistakes of the speech form a strong proof in what an un- 
altered form, with respect to its historical data, the speech has been pre- 
served from the time of its issuing from the hands that first noted it down. 
—From this view it is likewise evident in what sense we are to understand 
its originality, namely, not as throughout a verbal reproduction, but as cor- 
rect in substance, and verbal only so far, as—setting aside the literary share, 
not to be more precisely determined, which Luke himself had in putting it 
into its present shape—it was possible and natural for an intentional exer- 
tion of the memory to retain not only the style and tone of the discourse 
on the whole, but also in many particulars the verbal expression. Defini- 
tions of a more precise character cannot psychologically be given. Accord- 
ing to Baur and Zeller the speech is a later composition, ‘‘at the founda- 
tion of which, historically considered, there is hardly more than an indefi- 
nite recollection of the general contents of what was said by Stephen, and 
perhaps even only of his principles and mode of thought ;’’ the exact recol- 
lection of the speech and its preservation are inconceivable ; the artificial 
plan, closely accordant with its theme, betrays a premeditated elaboration ; 
the author of the Acts unfolds in it his own view of the relation of the 
Jews to Christianity ; the discussion before the Sanhedrim itself is histori- 
cally improbable, etc. ; Stephen is ‘‘the Jerusalem type of the Apostle of 
the Gentiles.’’?? Bruno Bauer has gone to the extreme of frivolous criticism : 
‘The speech is fabricated, as is the whole framework of circumstances in 
which it occurs, and the fate of Stephen.”’ 

Interpreters, moreover, are much divided in their views concerning the 


1 Olshausen, e g., refers to vi. 7; Luger and 2 See in opposition to Baur, Schnecken- 
Baumgarten io the intervention of Saud. burger in the Stud. u. Krit. 1855, p. 527 ff. 
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relation of the contents to the points of complaint contained in vi. 18, 14. 

Among the older interpreters—the most of whom, such as Augustine, Boe 

and Calvin, have recourse to merely incidental references, without any 
attempt to enter into and grasp the unity of the speech—the opinion of 
Grotius is to be noted: that Stephen wished indirectly, in a historical 
way, to show that the favour of God is not bound to any place, and that 
the Jews had no advantage over those who were not Jews, in order thereby 
to justify his prediction concerning the destruction of the temple and the 
call of the Gentiles.‘ But the very supposition, that the teaching of the 
call of the Gentiles was the one point of accusation against Stephen, is arbi- 
trary ; and the historical proofs adduced would have been very ill-chosen 
by hin, seeing that in his review of history it is always this very Jewish 
people that appears as distinguished by God. The error, so often com- 
mitted, of inserting between the lines the main thoughts as indirectly indi- 
cated, vitiates the opinion of Heinrichs, who makes Stephen give a defence 
of his conversion to Christ as the true Messiah expected by the fathers; as 
well as the view of Kuinoel, that Stephen wished to prove that the Mosaic 
ceremonial institutions, although they were divine, yet did not make aman 
acceptable to God; that, on the contrary, without a moral conversion of 
the people, the destruction of the temple was to be expected. Olshausen 
stands in a closer and more direct relation to the matter, when he holds 
that Stephen narrates the history of the O. T. somuch at length, just to show the 
Jews that he believed in it, and thus to induce them, through their love for the 
national history, to listen with calm attention. The nature of the history itself 
Jitted it to form a mirror to his hearers, and particularly to bring home to their 
minds the circumstance that the Jewish people, in all stages of their development 
and of the divine revelation, had resisted the Spirit of God, and that, conse- 
quently, it was not astonishing that they should now show themselves once more 
disobedient. Yet Olshausen himself does not profess to look upon this 
reference of the speech as ‘‘with definite purpose aimed at.’? In amore 
exact and thorough manner, Baur, whom Zeller in substance follows, has 
laid down as the leading thought: ‘‘ Great and extraordinary as were the 
benefits which God from the beginning imparted to the people, equally ungrateful 
in return and antagonistic to the divine designs was from the first the disposition 
of that people.”’? In this case, however, as Zeller thinks, there is brought 
into chief prominence the reference to the temple in respect to the charges raised, 
and that in such a way that the very building of the temple itself was meant 
to be presented as a proof of the perversity of the people,—a point of view 
which is foreign to Stephen, and arbitrarily forced on his words, as it would 
indeed in itself-be unholy and impious.* With reason, Luger, who yet goes 
too far in the references of details, Thiersch, Baumgarten, and F. Nitzsch 
have adhered to the historical standpoint given in vi. 13, 14, and kept 
strictly in view the apologetic aim of the speech ;* along with which, how- 


1 Comp. Schneckenburger, p. 184, who con- per mali fuistis,” etc. : ees 
siders the speech, as respects the chief object 32 Sam. vii. 18; 1 Kings v. 5, vi. 12; 1 
aimed at, as a preparation for xxviii. 25 ff. Chron. xviii. 12;:comp. on vv. 49, 50. 

2 Comp. already Bengel : ‘‘ Vos autem sem- 4 Comp. also de Weite. 
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ever, Thiersch and Baumgarten not without manifold caprice exaggerate, 
in the histories brought forward by Stephen, the typical reference and 
allegorical application of them—by which they were to serve as a mirror to 
the present—as designed by him,’ as is also done in the Hrlang. Zeitschr. 
1859, p. 311 ff. Rauch is of opinion that the speech is directed against the 
meritoriousness of the temple-worship and of the works of the law, inasmuch as 
it lays stress, on the contrary, upon God’s free and unmerited grace and elec- 
tion ; a similar view was already held by Calvin ; but to this there remains 
the decisive counter-argument, that the assumed point, the non-meritorious 
nature of grace and election, is not at all expressly brought out by Stephen 
or subjected to more special discussion. Moreover, Rauch starts from the 
supposition that the assertion of the witnesses in vi. 14 was ¢ruve,* inasmuch 
as Stephen had actually said what was adduced at vi. 14.—But if the asser- 
tion in vi. 14 is not adduced otherwise than as really false testimony, then 
it is also certain that the speaker must have the design of exposing the 
groundlessness of the charges brought against him, and the true reason for which 
he was persecuted. And the latter was to the martyr the chief point, so that 
his defence throughout does not keep the apologetic line, but has an offensive 
character,° at first indirectly and calmly, and then directly and vehement- 
ly ; the proof that the whole blame lay on the side of his judges was to him 
the chief point even for his own justification. Accordingly, the proper 
theme is to be found in vv. 51, 52, and the contents and course of the 
speech may be indicated somewhat as follows: J stand here accused and per- 
secuted, not because I am a blasphemer of the law and of the temple, but in conse- 
quence of that spirit of resistance to God and His messengers, which you, 
according to the testimony of history, have received from your fathers and con- 
tinue to exhibit. Thus, it is not my fault, but your fault. To carry out this 


1 Thus, for example, according to Thiersch, 
even in the very command of God to Abraham 
to migrate, ver. 2 ff., there is assumed to be 
involved the application: ‘*To us also, to 
whom God in Christ has appeared, there has 
been a command to go ont from our kindred.” 
In ver. 7, Stephen, it is affirmed, wishes to in- 
dicate : So will the race of oppressors, before 
whom he stood, end like Pharaoh and his 
host, and the liberated church will then cele- 
brate its new independent worship. In the 
envy of Joseph’s brethren, etc. (ver. 9 ff.), it 
is indicated that Christ also was from envy 
delivered up to the Gentiles, and for that God 


occurring) second appearance of Christ, which 
would have as its consequence the restora- 
tion of the Jews. Aaron is the type of the 
high priest in the judgment hall, etc. — Ac- 
cording to Luger, the speech has the three 
main thoughts: (1) That the law is not a 
thing rounded off in itself, but something 
added to the promise, and bearing even in it- 
self a new promise; (2) That the temple is 
not exclusively the holy place, but only stands 
in the rank of holy places, by which a per- 
fecting of the temple is prefigured; (3) That 
from the réjection of Jesus no argument can 
be derived against him (Stephen), as, indeed, 


had destined Him to be a Saviour and King of 
the Gentiles. The famine (ver. 11) signifies 
the affliction and spiritual famine of the hos- 
tile Jews, who, however, would at length 
(ver. 13), after the conversion of the Gentiles, 
acknowledge Him whom they had rejected. 
Moses’ birth at the period of the severest op- 
pression, points to the birth of Christ at the 
period of the census. Moses’ second appear- 
ance points to the (in the N. T. not elsewhere 


the ambassadors of God in all stages of reve- 
lation had been reviled. These three main 
thoughts are not treated one after the other, 
but one within the other, on the thread of 
sacred history ; hence the form of repetition 
very often occurs in the recital (vv. 4, 5, 7, 13, 
14, 18, 26, etc.). 

2 See, against this, on vi. 13. 

*Comp. the appropriate remarks of F, 
Nitzsch. 
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view more in detail, Stephen (1) first of all lets history speak, and that with 
all the calmness and circumstantiality by which he might still have won 
the assembly to reflection.‘ He commences with the divine guidance of the 
common ancestor, and comes to the patriarchs ; but even in their case that 
refractoriness was apparent through the envy toward Joseph, who yet was 
destined to be the deliverer of the family. But, at special length, in 
accordance with the aim of his defence, he is cbliged to dwell upon Moses, 
in whose history, very specially and repeatedly, that ungodly resistance 
and rejection appeared,’ although he was the mediator of God for the de- 
liverance of His people, the type of the Messiah, and the receiver of the 
living oracles of the law. Stephen then passes from the tabernacle to the 
temple prayed for by David and built by Solomon (ver. 44 ff.). But hardly 
has he in this case indicated the mode of regarding it at variance with the 
prophet Isaiah, which was fostered by the priests and the hierarchy (vv. 
48-50), than (2) there now breaks forth a most direct attach, no longer to be 
restrained, upon his hostile judges (ver. 51 ff.), and that with a bold 
reproach, the thought of which had already sufficiently glanced out from 
the previous historical representation, and now receives merely its most un- 
veiled expression.* This sudden outbreak, as with the zeal of an ancient 
prophet, makes the unrighteous judges angry ; whereupon Stephen breaks 
off in the mid-current of his speech,* and is silent, while, gazing stedfastly 
heavenwards to the glory of God, he commits his cause to Wim whom he 
sees standing at the right hand of God. 

Very different judgments have been formed concerning the value of the 
speech, according as its relation to its apologetic task has been recognised 
and appreciated. Even Erasmus (ad ver. 51) gave it as his opinion, that 
there were many things in it ‘‘guae non ita multum pertinere videantur ad 
id quod instituit.’? He, in saying so, points to the interruption after ver. 
53. Recently Schwanbeck, p. 251, has scornfully condemned it as ‘‘a 
compendium of Jewish history forced into adaptation to a rhetorical pur- 
pose, replete with the most trifling controversies which Jewish scholasti- 
cism ever invented.’’? Baur, on the other hand, has with justice acknowl- 
edged the aptness, strikingness, and profound pertinence of the discourse, 
as opposed to the hostile accusations,—a praise which, doubtless, is in- 
tended merely for the alleged later composer. Ewald correctly character- 
izes the speech as complete in its kind; and F. Nitzsch has thoroughly 


not carried the history farther than to the 
time of Solomon, Vv. 51, 52 include in them- 
selves the whole tragic swnmary of the later 


1The more fully, and without confining 
himself to what was directly necessary for 
his aim, Stephen expatiates in his historical 


representation, the more might he, on account 
of the national love for the sacred history, 
and in accordance with O. T. examples (Ex. 
xx. 5 ff.; Deut. xxiii. 2 ff.), expect the eager 
and concentrated interest of his hearers. and 
perhaps even hope for a calming and clearing 
of their jndgment. 

2 Ver. 27 f., ver. 39 ff. 

3 We may not ask wherefore Stephen has 


history. 

4 What Stephen would still have said or left 
unsaid, if he had spoken further, cannot be 
ascertained. But the speech is broken off; 
with ver. 53 he had just entered on a new 
stream of reproaches. And certainly he would 
still have added a prophetic threatening of 
punishment, as well a3 possibly, also, the 
summons to repentance. 
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and clearly done justice to its merits. It is peculiarly important as the 
only detailed speech which has been preserved from one not an apostle, 
and in this respect also it is a ‘‘documentum Spiritus pretiosum,”’ 
Bengel (x). 

As regards the language in which Stephen spoke, even if he were a Hel- 
lenist, which must be left undecided, this forms no reason why he should 
not, asa Jew, have spoken in JZebrew before the supreme council. Nor 
does the partial dependence on the LXX. justify us in inferring that the 
speech was delivered in Greek; it is sufficient to set down this phenome- 
non to the account of the Greek translation of what was spoken in Hebrew, 
whether the source from which Luke drew was still Hebrew or already 
Greek. 

Vv. 2, 3. Brethren and respectively («ai) fathers. The former (kinsmen, 
DMs) refers to all present ; the latter,’ to the Sanhedrists exclusively. Comp. 
Xxli. 1.— 6 Ocd¢ rH¢ dosye] God, who has the glory. And this déga (W393), 
as it stands in significant relation to dg, must be understood as outward 
majesty, the brightness in which Jehovah, as the only true God, visibly mani- 
fests Himself.? — Haran, |, LXX. Xappay, with the Greeks * and Romans, * 
Kappa and Carrhae, was a very ancient city in northern Mesopotamia.® 
The theophany here meant is most distinctly indicated by ver. 3 as that 
narrated in Gen. xii. 1. But this occurred when Abraham had already 
departed from Ur to Haran (Gen. xi. 81) ; accordingly not: piv 7 catoujoa 
This discrepancy ° is not to be set at rest by the usual 
assumption that Stephen here follows a tradition probabiy derived from 
Gen. xv. 7,7 that Abraham had aJready had a divine vision at Ur, to which 
Stephen refers, while in Gen. xii, there is recorded that which afterwards 
happened at Haran. For the verbal quotation, ver. 38, admits of no other 
historical reference than to Gen. xii. 1. Stephen has thus, according to 
the text, erroneously (z) — speaking off-hand in the hurry of the moment, 
how easily might he do so !—transferred the theophany that happened to 
Abraham at Haran to an earlier period, that of his abode in U7, full of the 
thought that God even in the earliest times undertook the guidance of the 
people afterwards so refractory! This is simply to be admitted (Grotius, 
‘* Spiritus sanctus apostolos et evangelistas confirmavit in doctrina evan- 
gelica; in ceteris .rebus, si Hieronymo credimus, ut hominibus, reliquit 
quae sunt hominum”’’), and not to be evaded by having recourse * to an 


avrov év Xappav. 


1 Comp. the Latin Patres and the Hebrew 
as in respectful address to kings, priests, 
prophets, and teachers; Lightfoot, ad Mare. 
p. 654, 

2"Comp. ver. 553; Ex. xxiv. 16; Isa. ‘vi. 8); 
Ps. xxiv. 7, xxix. 8 >and on 1 Cor. ii. 8. 

3 Herodian. iv. 13. 7; Ptol. v. 18; Strab. 
xvi. 1, p. 747. 

4“ Miserando funere Crassus Assyrias Latio 
maculavit sanguine Carrhas,” Lucan. i. 1043; 
comp. Dio Cass. xl. 25; Ammian. Marc. 
xxiii. 3. [£rdk. XI. 291 ff, 

* See Mannert, Geogr. V. 2, p. 280 ff. ; Ritter, 


6 Ewald explains the many deviations in 
this speech from the ordinary Pentateuch, by 
the supposition that the speaker followed a 
later text-book, then much used in the schools 
of learning, which had contained such peculi- 
arities. This is possible, but cannot be other- 
wise shown to be the case; nor can it be 
shown how the deviations came into the sup- 
posed text-book. 

7 Comp. Neh. ix.%; Philo, de Abs. II. pp. 
11, 16, ed. Mang.; Joseph. Antt. i. 7. 1; see 
Krause, /.c. p. 11. 


® See Luger after Beza, Calvin, and others. 
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anticipation in Gen. xi. 31, according to which the vision contained in xii. 
1 is supposed to have preceded the departure from Ur (a!); or, by what 
professes to be a more profound entering into the meaning, to the arbitrary 
assumption ‘‘that Abraham took an independent share in the transmigra- 
' tion of the children of Terah from Ur to Haran,’’! to which primordial 
hidden beginning of the call of Abraham the speaker goes back. — év rq 
Mecoror.] for the land of Ur? was situated in northern Mesopotamia, which 
the Chaldeans inhabited ; but is not to be identified with that Ur, which 
Ammianus Marc. xxv. 8, mentions as castellum Persicwm, whose situation 
must be conceived as farther south than Haran.*— zpiv 7] see on Matt. i. 
18. — fv dv coe deifw] guameunque tibi monstravero. ‘‘Non norat Abram, 
quae terra foret,’’? Heb. xi. 8, Bengel. 

Ver. 4. Tore] after he had received this command. — peta 7d arobaveiv tov 
matépa avtov| Abraham was born to his father Terah when he was 70 years 
of age; and the whole life of Terah amounted to 205 years. Now, as 
Abraham was 75 years old when he went from Haran,‘ it follows that 
Terah, after this departure of his son, lived 60 years (B'). Once more, there- 
fore, we encounter a deviation from the biblical narrative, which is found 
also in Philo, de migr. Abr. p. 415, and hence probably rests on a tradition, 
which arose for the credit of the filial piety of Abraham, who had not 
migrated before his father’s death. The circumstance that the death of 
Terah is narrated at Gen. xi. 32, proleptically, comp. xii. 4, before the 
migration, does not alter the state of matters historically, and cannot, with 
an inviolable belief in inspiration, at all justify the expedient of Baumgar- 
ten, p. 134.° The various attempts at reconciliation are to be rejected as 
arbitrarily forced: ¢.g. the proposal, Knatchbull, Cappellus, Bochart, 
Whiston, to insert at Gen. xi. 32, instead of 205, according to the Samaritan 
text 145, but even the latter is corrupted, as Gen. xi. 32 was not under- 
stood proleptically, and therefore it was thought necessary to correct it ; ° 
or the ingenious refinement which, after Augustine, particularly Chladenius,* 
Loescher, Wolf, Bengel, and several older interpreters have defended, 
that petdxicev is to be understood, not of the transferring generally, but of 
the giving quiet and abiding possession, to which Abraham only attained | 
after the death of his father. More recently * it has been assumed that 
Stephen here follows the tradition ° that Abraham left Canaan after the 
spiritual death of his father, z.e. after his falling away into idolatry—this, 


brew text could not be admitted, it was better 
“cum Scaligero nodum hune solvendum re- 
linquere, dwm Elias venerit.”” According to 
Beelen 2n loc., Abraham need not have been 
the first-born of Terah, in spite of Gen. xi, 


1 Baumgarten, p. 134. 

2D FWD TK, Gen. xi. 28. 

3 See, after Tuch and Knobel on Genesis, 
Arnold in Herzog’s Hncykl. XVI. p. 735. 

4 Gen. xi. 26, 32, xii. 4; Joseph. Anit.i. 7.1. 


5 That the narrative of the death of Terah, 
Gen. Z.c., would indicate that for the com- 
mencement of the new relation of God to men 
Abraham alone, and not in connection with 
his father, comes into account. Thus cer- 
tainly all tallies. 

6 Naively enough, Knatchbull, p. 47. was 
of opinion that, if this alteration of the He- 


26, 27. 

7 De conciliat. Mosis et Steph. circa annos 
Abr., Viteb. 1710, 

8 Michaelis, Krause, Kuinoel, Luger, Ols- 
hausen, 

9 Lightf. in loc.; Michael. de chronol. Mos. 
post diluv. sec. 15. 
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at least, was intended to protect the patriarch from the suspicion of having 
violated his filial duty !— which opinion Michaelis incorrectly ascribes also 
to Philo. According to this view, arofavety would have to be understood 
spiritually, which the context does not in the least degree warrant, and 
which no one would hit upon, if it were not considered a necessity that no 
deviation from Genesis /.c. should be admitted. — pergxicev] namely, God. 
Rapid change of the subject ; comp. on vi. 6. — éi¢ Rv tpeic viv KaTor.} 1.2. 
into which ye having moved now dwell in it. A well-known brachylogy by 
combining the conception of motion with that of rest.’ The ei¢ 7 calls 
to mind the immigration of the nation (which is represented by ieic) from 
Egypt. 

Ver. 5. KAnpovoyia, mn3, hereditary possession. Heb. xi. 8. — Biya roddc]# 
On the subject-matter, comp. Heb. xi. 9.— kal émyyyeiAaro] Gen. xiii. 15. 
Kai is the copula. Je gave not. . . and promised, the former he omitted, 
and the latter he did.— kai 76 orépu. avTov] kai is the simple and, not 
namely (see Gen. l.c.). The promise primarily concerned Abraham as the 
participant father of the race himself. Comp. Luke i. 71. — This verse, 
too, stands apparently at variance with Genesis, where, in chap. xxiii., we 
are informed that Abraham purchased a field from the sons of Heth. But 
only apparently. For the remark ov« édwxev aitd . . . modd¢ refers only to 
the first period of Abraham’s residence in Palestine before the institution 
of circumcision (ver. 8), while that purchase of a field falls much later. It 
was therefore quite superfluous, either ® to emphasize the fact that Abraham 
had not in fact acquired that field by divine direction, but had purchased 
it, ov * to have recourse to the erroneous assumption, not to be justified 
either by John vii. 8 or by Mark xi. 18, that od« stands for viz. 

Vy. 6, 7. By the continuative dé there is now brought in the express 
declaration of God, which was given on occasion of this promise to Abraham 
concerning the future providential guidance destined for his posterity. 
But God, at that time, spoke thus: ‘that his seed will dwell as strangers in @ 
foreign land,” etc. The érc does not depend on éA42., nor is it the recitative, 
but it is a constituent part of the very saying adduced.? Thisis Gen. xv. 13, 
but with the second person (thy seed) converted into the third, and also 
otherwise deviating from the LXX.; in fact, kai Aatp. po év tH Térw TobTY 
is entirely wanting in the LXX. and Hebrew, and is an expansion suggested 
by Ex. iil, 12. — éorar réporxov] WT 42. Comp. on Luke xxiv. 18; Eph. ii. 
19. — dovadoove v até] namely, the aAAdrpror. —tetpaxdora] Here, as in an 
oracle, the duration is given, as also at Gen. l.c., in rownd numbers ; but in 
Ex. xii. 40 this period of Egyptian sojourning and bondage ® is historically 
specified eractly as 430 years (c'). In Gal. iii. 17 (see in loc.), Paul has 
inappropriately referred the chronological statement of Ex. xii. 40 to the 
space of time from the promise made to Abraham down to the giving of 


1 Winer, p. 386 f. (E. T. 516 f.) ; Dissen, ad 3 With Drusius, Schoettgen, Bengel. 
Pind. Ol. xi. 38, p. 182. 4 With Kuinoel and Olshausen. 

2LXX. Deut. ii. 5 (939-4)), spatium, quod ®>LXX.: ywwoKkwv yvwoon oT mapotKkov K.T.A. 
planta pedis calcatur. ‘Comp. on Bywa in the S érm tetpax. belongs to the whole éora 


sense of vestigium, Hom. IZ. Merc. 222, 345. ++. Kaka@oovow, 
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the law.—Ver. 7. Asin the LXX. and inthe original Heb. the whole 
passage vv. 6, 7 is expressed in direct address (70 oxépua cov), while Stephen 
in ver. 6 has adduced it in the indirect form ; so he now, passing over to the 
direct expression, inserts the eizev 6 Oedc, Which is not in the LXX. nor in 
the Heb. — And, after this 400 years’ bondage, the people. . . I shall judge, 
xpivery Of judicial retribution, which, as frequently in the N. T., is seen from 
the context to be punitive. —éyé] has the weight of the authority of divine 
absoluteness. Comp. Rom. xii. 19. —év 76 rérw rotTw] namely, where I now 
speak with thee (in Canaan). There is xo reference to IZoreb,! as we have 
here only a freely altered ecko of the promise made to Moses, which 
suggested itself to Stephen, in order to denote more definitely the promise 
made to Abraham. Arbitrary suggestions are made by Bengel and Baum- 
garten, who find an indication of the long distance of time and the 
intervening complications. Stephen, however, bere makes no erroneous 
reference (de Wette), but only a free applicution, such as easily presented 
itself in an extempore speech. 

Ver. 8. Arabjxnv tepitourjc| a covenant completed by means of circumcision.” 
Abraham was bound to the introduction of circumcision; and, on the 
other hand, God bound Himself to make him the father of many nations. 
—idwxev] inasmuch as God proposed and laid on Abraham the conclusion 
of the covenant. —virwc] so, i.e. standing in this new relation to God,* as 
the bearer of the divine covenant of circumcision. Ishmael was born 
previously. —xKai 6 lcadk 7. ‘Laxé3] namely, éyévynoe x. reper. T. Wu. T. 076. 

Vv. 9-13. Zyidcavrec| here of envious jealousy, as often also in classical 
writers. Certainly Stephen in this mention has already in view the similar 
malicious disposition of his judges towards Jesus, so that in the ill-used 
Joseph, as afterwards also in the despised Moses, both of whom yet became 
deliverers of the people, he sees historical types of Christ. — azéduvro ei¢ 
Aiy.| they gave him away to Egypt.* For analogous examples to azod. tic, 
see Elsner, p. 390.—The following clauses, rising higher and higher with 
simple solemnity, are linked on by kai. — yapuv x. cooiav] It is simplest ® to 
explain yap of the divine bestowal of grace, and to refer évavtiov bap. 
merely to cooiav: He gave him grace, generally, and in particular, wisdom 
before Pharaoh, namely, according to the history which is presumed to be 
well known, in the interpretation of dreams as well as for other counsel. 
—7yobu.| ‘vice regis cuncta regentem,’’ Gen. xli. 48, Grotius. — «. 6A. r. 
olx. avt.| as high steward. — yopracpara] fodder for their cattle. So through- 
out with Greek writers.*° A scarcity of fodder, to which especially belongs 
the want of cereal fodder, is the most urgent difficulty, ina failure of crops, 
for the possessors of large herds of cattle. — dvra ouria| that there was corn. 
The question, Where? finds its answer from the context and the familiar 
history. The following cic Aiyurrov (see critical remarks) belongs to éfaréor., 
and is, from its epoch-making significance, emphatically placed first. On 


1 Bx, iii. 12: év rod Spe: tovTw. 5 Comp. Gen. xxxix. 21. 
2 Gen. xvii. 10. Comp. on Rom. iv. 11. 6 And comp. LXX. Gen. xxiv. 25, 32, xlii. 
3 Comp. on Eph. v. 33. 27; Judg. xix. 19; Ecclus, xxxiii. 29, xxviii. 


4 By sale, comp. v.8; Gen. xlv. 4, LXX, 29. 
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axovew, to learn, with the predicative participle, see Winer ;* frequent also 
in Greek writers. — dveyvwpiohy| he was recognised by his brethren,’ to be taken 
passively, as also Gen. xlv. 1, when the LXX. thus translates YJ. — 
rd yévoc Tov Iwano] the name ® is significantly repeated ;* a certain sense of 
patriotic pride is implied in it. 

Vv. 14, 15. Ev w. éBdouyx. wévre] in 75 souls, persons,’ he called his father 
and, in general, the whole family, ¢.e. he called them in a personal number 
of 75, which was the sum containing them. The expression is a Hebraism 
(3), after the LXX. Deut. x. 22. In the number Stephen, however, follovs 
the LXX. Gen. xlvi. 27, Ex. i. 5,° where likewise 75 souls are specifiea, 
whereas the original text, which Josephus follows,” reckons only 70.*— 
airog kK. of war. yudv| he and our patriarchs, generally. 
epanorthosis. See on John ii. 12. 


A very common 


Ver. 16. Mereré@yoav] namely, attic x. of martépec muov. Incorrectly 
Kuinoel and Olshausen refer it only to the warépec ;° whereas aitd¢ Kai ot 
mazépec¢ juav are named as the persons belonging to the same category, of 
whom the being dead is affirmed. Certainly Gen. xlix. 30,” according to 
which Jacob was buried in the cave of Machpelah at Hebron (Gen. xxiii.), 
is at variance with the statement pereré0. ele Duyéu. But Stephen—from 
whose memory in the hurry of an extemporary speech this statement 
escaped, and not the statement, that Joseph’s body was buried at Sychem"— 
transfers the locality of the burial of Joseph not merely to his brethren, of 
whose burial-place the O. T. gives no information, but also to Jacob him- 


1 p. 325 (E, T. 436). 

2 Plat. Pol. p. 258 A, Pharm. p. 127 A, Lach. 
p. 181 C. 

3 Instead of the simple atrod, as A E, 40. 
Arm. Vulg. read. 

4 Bornem, ad Xen. Symp. 7. 34; Kiihner, 
ad Xen. Anab.i. 7%. 11. 

6 ji. 41, xxvii. 37, 

® At Deut. d.c. also Codex A has the reading 
75, which 1s, however, evidently a mere alter- 
ation by a later hand in accordance with the 
two other passages. Already Philo (see Loes- 
ner, p. 185) mentions the two discrepant state- 
ments of number (75 according to Gen. J.c. 
and Ex. é.c., and %0 according to Deut. J.c.) 
and allegorizes upon them. 

7 Antt. li. 7. 4, vi. 5. 6. 

8 According to the Hebrew, the number “0 
is thus made up: all the descendants of Jacob 
who came down with him to Egypt are fixed 
at 66, Gen. xlvi. 26, and then, ver. 27, Joseph 
and his two sons and Jacob himsclf (that is, 
four persons more) are included. In the 
reckoning of the LXX., influenced by a dis- 
crepant tradition, there are added to those 66 
persons (ver. 26) in ver. 27 (contrary to the 
original text), viot de "Iwan ot yevomevor avry 
ev yy) Alyirrw Wuyxat évvéa, so that’ 75 persons 
are mate out. It is thus evidently contrary to 


this express mode of reckoning of the LXX., 
when it is commonly assumed (also by Wet- 
stein, Michaelis, Rosenmiiller, Kuinoel, Ols- 
hausen) that the LXX. had added to the 7 
persons of the original text 5 grandchildren 
and great-grandchildren of Joseph (who are 
named in the LXX. Gen. xlvi. 20). Butin 
the greatest contradiction to the above notice 
of the LXX. stands the view of Seb. Schmid, 
with whom Wolf agrees, that the LXX. had 
added to the 66 persoiss (ver. 26) the wives of 
the sons of Jacob, and from the sum of %8 
thereby made up had again deducted 3 persons, 
namely, the wife of Judah who had died in 
Canaan, the wife of Joseph and Joseph him- 
self, so that the number 75 is left. Entirely 
unhistorical is the hypothesis of Krebs and 
Loesner: ‘*Stephanum apud Luc. (et LXX.) 
de iis loqui, qui in Aegyptum énzvita/é fuerint, 
Mosen de his, qui eo venerint, quorum non 
nisi 70 fuernnt.”? Beza conjectured, instead 
of révre in our passage : mdvtes (!) ; and Mas- 
sonius, instead of the numeral signs OE (75), 
the numeral signs CZ (66). For yet other 
views, see Wolf. 

® See also Hackett, 

10 Comp. Joseph. Andté. ii. 8. 7. 

11 Josh, xxiv. 83, comp. Gen. 1. 25, 


<r. 
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self, in unconscious deviation, as respects the latter, from Gen. xlix. 30 (D'). 
Perhaps the Rabbinical tradition, that all the brethren of Joseph were also 
buried at Sychem,' was even then current, and thus more easily suggested 
to Stephen the error with respect to Jacob. It is, however, certain that 
Stephen has not followed an account deviating from this,? which transfers 
the burial of all the patriarchs to Hebron, although no special motive can 
be pointed out in the matter; and it is entirely arbitrary, with Kuinoel, 
to assume that he had wished thereby to convey the idea that the Samari- 
tans, to whom, in his time, Sychem belonged, could not, as the possessors 
of the graves of the patriarchs, have been rejected by God. — édvfcaro 
’ABp.| which, formerly, Abraham bought. But according to Gen. xxxiii. 19, 
it was not Abraham, but Jucob, who purchased a piece of land from the 
sons of Hamor, the father of Shechem. On the other hand, Abraham pur- 
chased from Ephron the field and burial-cave at Hebron (Gen. xxiii.). 
Consequently, Stephen has here evidently fallen into a mistake, and asserted 
of Abraham what historically applied to Jacob, being led into error by the 
fact that something similar was recorded of Abraham. If expositors had 
candidly admitted the mistake so easily possible in the hurry of the 
moment, they would have been relieved from all strange and forced expe- 
dients of an exegetical and critical nature, and would neither have assumed 
a purchase not mentioned at all in the O. T., nor,* a combining of two pur- 
chases,* and two burials ;° nor,° against all external and internal critical 
evidence, have asserted the obnoxious ’A{p. to be spurious,’ either supplying 
*Iaxo3 us the subject to av7caro,® or taking wvycaro as impersonal ; ° nor would 
’AGp., with unprecedented arbitrariness, have been explained as used in a 
patronymic sense for Abrahamides, i.e. Jucobus.'° Conjectural emendations 
are: ’IaxoB,"' 6 tov “ABpaau.’* Other forced attempts at reconciliation may 
be seen in Grotius aud Calovius. — tov Zuyéu] the father of Sychem.* The 
relationship is presupposed as well known.— avicaro] is later Greek.'4*— ripijc 
apyvp.| the genitive of price : for a purchase-money consisting of silver. The 
LXX. (Gen. xxxiii. 19) has éxardv duvdév,* for which Stephen has adopted 
a general expression, because the precise one was probably not present to 
his recollection. 


1 Lightf. and Wetst. in loc. 

2 Joseph. Anét. ii. 8. 2. 

3 Flacius, Bengel, comp. Luger. 

4 Gen. xxiii., xxxiii. 

6 Gen. ]. ; Josh. xxiv. 

6 Beza, Bochart, Bauer in Philol. Thue. 
Paul. p. 167, Valckenaer, Kuinoel. 

7 Comp. Calvin. 

® Beza, Bochart. 

® “ Quod emtum erat,’’ Kuinoel. 

10 Glass, Fessel, Surenhusius, Krebs. 

11 Clericus. 

12 Cappellus. 

13 Not the son of Sychem, as the Vulgate, 
Erasmus, Castalio, and others have it. See 
Gen. xxxiii. 19. Lachmann reads 700 év, &., n 
accord doubtless with important witnesses, of 


which several have only ¢v %., but evidently : 
an alteration arising from the opinion that 
Zuxew. was the city. The circumstance that in 
no other passage of the N.T. the genitive of 
relationship is to be explained by waryp, must 
be regarded as purely accidental. Entirely 
similar are the passages where with female 
name puyrnp is to be supplied, as Luke xxiv. 
10. See generally, Winer, p. 178 f. (Z. T. 
287). If filii were to be supplied, this would 
yield a fresh historical error ; and not that 
quite another Hamor is meant than at Gen. 
Z.c. (in opposition to Beelen). 

14 Lobeck, ad Phryn. p. 187 f. 

16 Probably the name of a coin, see Bochart, 
Hieroz. 1. p. 473 f£.; Gesenius, 7hes. in. p. 
1241, s.v. IMP. 
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Vv. 17, 18. Ka0éc] is not, as is commonly assumed, with an appeal to 
the critically corrupt passage 2 Macc. i. 31, to be taken as a particle of 
time eum, but! as guemadmodum. In proportion as the time of the promise, 
the time destined for its realization, drew nigh, the people grew, etc. — 7¢ 
Opoddy. K.7.2.] which God promised (ver. 7). duodoy., often so used in Greek 
writers ; comp. Matt. xiv. 7. — avéory Bacthede étepog| tHo Baotrelag sig GAAOV 
olkov peteayAvdviac,? Joseph. Ant. ii. 9. 1.— b¢ obk gdec rv Iwan] who knew 
not Joseph, his history and his services to the country. This might be said 
both in Ex. i. 8 and here with truth; because, in all the transactions of 
Pharaoh with Moses and the Israelites, there is nothing which would lead 
us to conclude that the king knew Joseph. Erroneously Erasmus and 
others, including Krause, hold that oida and pv here signify to love ; and 
Heinrichs, Kuinoel, Olshausen, Hackett render: who did not regard the 
merits of Joseph. In 1 Thess. v. 12, also, it means simply to know, to 
understand. 

Ver. 19. Karacnoifecta| to employ cunning against any one, to beguile, LUXX. 
Ex. i. 10. Only here in the N. T.° —rov roveiv ékbera ta Bpégn avtav] a 
construction purely indicative of design ; comp. on iii. 12. But it cannot 
belong to karacodc,* but only to éxax. Comp. 1 Kings xvii. 20. He mal- 
treated them, in order that they should eapose their children (u'), t.e. to force 
upon them the exposure of their children.’— ei¢ 70 wy Cwoy.| ne vivi conserva- 
rentur, the object of roveiv éxfera tr. Bp. avt.® 

Ver. 20. ‘Ev © xapo] ‘‘tristi, opportuno,’’ Beng. — doreioc t6 Oe | 
Luther aptly renders: @ jine child for God,—i.c. so beautifully and grace- 
fully formed," that he was by God esteemed as doreioc.* In substance, there- 
fore, the expression amounts to the superlative idea; but it is not to be 
taken asa paraphrase of the superlative, but as conceived in its proper 
literal sense.° The expressions @eoesdj¢ and Oeoeixedoc, compared by many, 
are not here revelant, as they do not correspond to the conception of doreio¢ 
To) Oe@. — Moses’ beauty is also praised in Philo, Vit. Mos. i. p. 604 A, and 
Joseph. Antt. ii. 9. '7, where he is called raic poppq Oeioc. According to 
Jalkut Rubeni, f. 75. 4, he was beautiful as an angel. — wijvac tpeic¢| Ex. ii. 
2. — tov tatpoc] Amram, Ex. vi. 20. 

Vv. 21, 22. Exre@. dé avrov, aveiA. aitév] Repetition of the pronoun as in 
Matt. xxvi. 71; Mark ix. 28; Matt. viii. 1.!!— aveidaro} took him up (sustu- 
lit, Vulg.). So also often among Greek writers, of exposed children; see 
Wetstein. — éavrq | in contrast to his own mother. — ic vidv] Ex. ii. 10, for 
@ son, so that he became a son to herself. So also in classical Greek with 


1 Comp. also Grimm on 2 Macc. i. 31. 

2 The previous dynasty was that of the Hyk- 
sos; the new king was Ahmes, who expelled 
the Hyksos. See Knobel on Ex. i. 8. 

3 But see Kypke, IT. p. 37: and from Philo, 
Loesner, p. 186. Aorist participle, as in i, 24. 

4So Fritzsche, ad Matth. p. 846. 

5 On rorety exdeta = exdetvar, COMP, morecv 
éxSotrov = exdidovar, Herod. 11.1; on éxderos, 
Eur. And7. 70. 


6 Comp. LXX. Ex.i.17; Luke xvii. 33. See 
on 2 Cor. viii. 6; Rom. i. 20. 

7 Comp. Judith xi, 23. 

8 Comp. Winer, p. 232 (E. T. 310). 

®See also on 2 Cor. x. 4. Hesiod, “Epy. 
825: avaitios adavaroucwv, and Aesch. Agam. 
852 : Ocots avaumAakyros, are parallels; as are 
from the O. T., Gen. x. 9, Jonah iii. 3. 

10 Ex. ii. 23 comp. Heb. xi. 23. (p. 877. 

11 See on Matt. viii. 1, Fritzsche, ad Mare. 
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verbs of development.’ — xdoy coda Aly.] Instrumental dative. The notice 
itself is not from the O, T., but from tradition, which certainly was, from 
the circumstances in which Moses? was placed, true. The wisdom of the 
Egyptians extended mainly to natural science, with magic, astronomy, 
medicine, and mathematics ; and the possessors of this wisdom were chiefly 
the priestly caste,* which also represented political wisdom.*— dvvardc év 
Ady. x. épy.] see on Luke xxiv. 19.  év épy. refers not only to his miraculous 
activity, but generally to the whole of his abundant labours. With duv. év 
Aédyore ° Ex. iv, 10 appears at variance ; but Moses in that passage does not 
describe himself as a stammerer, but only as one whose address was unskil- 
ful, and whose utterance was clumsy. But even an address not naturally 
fluent may, with the accession of a higher endowment,® be converted into 
eloquence, and become highly effective through the Divine Spirit, by which 
it is sustained, as was afterwards the historically well-known case with the 
addresses of Moses.’ Thus, even before his public emergence, for to this 
time the text refers, a higher power of speech may have formed itself in 
him. Hence div. év Ady. is neither to be referred, with Krause, to the writ- 
ings of Moses, nor to be regarded, with Heinrichs, as a once-current gen- 
eral eulogium ; nor is it to be said, with de Wette, that admiration for the 
celebrated lawgiver had caused it to be forgotten that he made use of his 
brother Aaron as his spokesman. 

Ver. 23. But when a period of forty years became full to him,—i.e. when he 
was precisely 40 years old. This exact specification of age is not found in 
the O. T. (Ex. ii. 11), but is traditional.*— dvéfy éxi rv xapdiav avrov] tt 
arose into his heart, i.e. came into his mind, to visit, to see how it went with 
them, etc. The expression’ is adopted from the LXX., where it is an imita- 
tion of the Hebrew 32 9” ny, Vee, awk MG, Boost Baye Weibel es 
Neither is 6 dvatoyicudc, for which Luke xxiv. 38 is erroneously appealed to, 
nor 7 Bova to be supplied. — éxcoxé.] invisere, Matt. xxv. 36, often also in 
Greek writers. He had hitherto been aloof from them, in the higher circles of 
Egyptian society and culture. — rov¢ adeAgoic¢] ‘‘motivum amoris,’’ Bengel. 
Comp. ver. 26. 

Vv. 24, 25. See Ex. ii, 11, 12. — dduxeica:] to be unjustly treated. Erro- 
neously Kuinoel holds that it here signifies verberari. That was the mal- 
treatment. — jutvaro] he exercised retaliation. Only here in the N. T., often 
in classic Greek. Similarly dye(BecOas.!! — x. éroino. éxdix.] and procured 
revenge (Judg. xi. 86). He became his éxdcxoc, vindex. —7) xatarovovy.] for 
him who was on the point of being overcome, present participle.” — rardgac] 
mode of the jubvaro x. éxoiys, «.7-2, Wolf aptly says: ‘‘Percussionem vio- 


1 Bernhardy, p. 218 f. See Lightfoot in loc. Bengel says: ‘‘ Mosis 

2 Philo, Vit. Mos. vita ter 40 anni, vv. 30, 36.” 

3 Tsa, xix. 12. ® Comp. 1 Cor. ii. 9. 

4 Comp. Justin. xxxvi. 2. 10 “* Potest aliquid esse in profundo animae, 

5 Comp. Joseph. Antt. iii 1.4: wAjder duc- quod _postea emergit et in cor . . . ascendit,” 
Activ mudavwrTaros. Bengel. 


6 Comp. Luke xxi. 15. 11 See Poppo, ad Thue. i. 42; Herm. ad 


ii i. 6, xiii. 56. 
7 Comp. Joseph. Anit, ii. 12. 2. Soph. Ant. 639. ; [xi. 6, aul 
8 Beresh.f. 115. 3; Schemoth Rabb. f. 118. 3. 12 Comp. Polyb. xxix. 11, 11, xl, 7.3; Diod. 
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lentam caedis causa factam hic innui indubium est.’’ Comp. Matt. xxvi. 
31, and see ver. 28.—The inaccuracy, that rdv Aiyirriov has no definite 
reference in the words that precede it, but only an indirect indication ! in 
aducobuevov, Which presupposes a maltreater, is explained from the circum- 
stances of the event being so universally known.—Ver. 25. But he thought 
that his brethren would observe that God by his hand (intervention) was giving them 
deliverance. — diduow] the giving is conceived as even now beginning ; the first 
step toward effecting the liberation from bondage had already taken place 
by the killing of the Egyptian, which was to be to them the signal of 
deliverance. 

Vv. 26, 27 f. See Ex. ii. 13 f. —dg6y] he showed himself to them,—when, 
namely, he arrived among them ‘‘rursus invisurus suos.’’? Well does 
Bengel find in the expression the reference wltro, ex improviso.* — avroic] 
refers back to ddeAdotc. It is presumed in this case as well known, that 
there were two who strove. — cuviaacev ait. sic eip.| he drove them together, 
by representations, to (cic, denoting the end aimed at) peace.* The aorist 
does not stand de conatu,® but the act actually took place on Moses’ part ; 
the fact that it was resisted on the part of those who strove, alters not the 
action. Grotius, moreover, correctly remarks : ‘‘ vox quasi vim significans 
agentis instantiam significat.’? —6 d2 adicév tr. rAgo.|] but he who treated his 
neighboux, one by nationality his brother, wnjustly, was still in the act of 
‘maltreating him. -—arécaro] thrust him from him. On xaréotncev, has ap- 
pointed, comp. Bremi, ad Dem. Ol. p. 171; and on dixacrAe, who judges 
according to the Jaws, as distinguished from the more general kpir#c, Wyt- 
tenbach, Ep. crit. p. 219. — yy dvereiv x.7.A.] thou wilt not surely despatch (ii. 
23, v. 33) me? To the pertness of the question belongs also the od. 

Vy. 29, 30. See Ex. ii, 15-22, ili. 2.— év 76 Adyw robTw] on account of this 
word, denoting the reason which occasioned his flight.° — Madvau] V2, a 
district in Arabia Petraea. Thus Moses had to withdraw from his obsti- 
nate people ; but how wonderfully active did the divine guidance show it- 
self anew, ver. 80! On sdpocxoc, comp. ver. 6. — Kal rAnpwl. étdv Teccapac. | 
traditionally, but comp. also Ex. vii. 7: ‘‘ Moses in palatio Pharaonis degit 
XL annos, in Mediane XL annos, et ministravit Israeli annos XL.’ ’— év 79 
pjuy tov dp. B.] in the desert, in which Mount Sinai is situated, ‘YD 1379, Ex. 
xix. 1, 2; Lev. vil. 28. From the rocky and mountainous base of this 
desert Sinai rises to the south (and the highest), and Horeb more to the 
north, both as peaks of the same mountain ridge. Hence there is no con- 
tradiction when, in Ex, iii., the appearance of the burning bush is trans- 
ferred to the neighbourhood of Horeb, as generally in the Pentateuch the 
names Sinai and Horeb are interchanged for the locality of the giving of 
the law, except in Deut. xxxiii. 2, where only Horeb is mentioned, as also 
in Mal. iv. 4; whereas in the N. T. and in Josephus only Sinai is named, 
The latter name specially denotes the locality of the giving of the law, while 


1 Winer, p. 587 (E. T. 788). xx. 184. 
2 Erasmus. Comp. 1 Kings ili. 16. © Grotius, Wolf, Kuinoel. 
$ Comp. ii. 3, vii. 2, ix. 17, al. ; Heb, ix. 28. ® Winer, p. 362 (E. T. 484). 


4The opposite : épid: EvveAdooar, Hom. J. 7 Beresh. Rabb. f. 115. 3. 
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Horeb was also the name of the entire mountain range.’ — év gdoyi rupd¢ 
Barov] in the jlume of fire of a thorn bush. Stephen designates the phenom- 
enon quite as it is related in Exodus, l.c., as a flaming burning bush, in 
which an angel of God was present, in which case every attempt to explain 
away the miraculous theophany, a meteor, lightning, must be avoided.? 

Vv. 31-83. See Ex. iii. 3-5. — 7d dpaua} spectaculum. See on Matt. xvii. 
9. — xaravojoac] to contemplate, Luke xii. 24, 27; Acts xi. 6. — owv7 kvpiov] 
as the angel represents Jehovah Himself, so is he identified with Him. 
When the angel of the Lord speaks, that is the voice of God, as it is His 
representative servant, the angel, who speaks. To understand, with Chry- 
sostom, Calovius, and others, the angelus increatus — i.e. Christ as the 2éyo¢ — 
as meant, is consequently unnecessary, and also not in keeping with the anar- 
throus dyye/oc, which Hengstenberg * wrongly denies (F}), Comp. xii. 7, 
23. — Aicov 76 ixddjua tdv rod. cov.| The holiness of the presence of God 
required, as it was in keeping generally with the religious feeling of the 
Hast, * that he who held intercourse with Jehovah should be barefooted, lest 
the sandals charged with dust should pollute (Josh. v. 15) the holy ground 
(v7 ayia) ; hence also the priests in the temple waited on their service with 
bare feet.° 

Ver. 34. "Ida eidov] LXX. Ex. iii. 7. Hence here an imitation of the 
Hebrew form of expression.* Similar emphatic combinations were, how- 
ever, not alien to other Greek.’ —xaréByv] namely, from heaven, where I 
am enthroned.* — droareidw (see the critical remarks), adhortative subjunc- 
tive.* 

Vv. 35-37. The recurring rovrov is emphatic: this and none other.° Also 
in the following vv. 36, 37, 38, oiToc . . . ovtoc¢ . . . ovtoc are always em- 
phatically prefixed. — av jprycavto] whom they at that time, ver. 27, denied, 
namely, aS apyovra Kal dixacry#v. The plural is purposely chosen, because 
there is meant the whole category of those thinking alike with that one (ver. 
27). This one is conceived collectively." — apy. x. Avtpuriy] observe the climax 
introduced by Avrpwr. in relation to the preceding dicacr. It is introduced 
because the obstinacy of the people against Moses is type of the antago- 
nism to Christ and His work (ver. 51) ; consequently, Moses in his work of 
deliverance is a type of Christ, who has effected the Airpwaae of the people 
in the highest sense.!?— According to the reading ody yecpi (see the critical 
remarks), the meaning is to be taken as: standing in association with the 


1 See the particularsin Knobel on Ex. xix. 2. 5 Comp. Matt. xiii. 14; Heb. vi. 14. 

2On dAdé mvpds, comp. 2 Thes. i. 8, Lach- 7See on 1 Cor. ii. 1; Lobeck, Parailip. p. 
mann; Heb. i. 7; Rev. i. 14, ii. 18, xix. 125 532. idwv eidov is found in Lucian, Dial. Mar. 
Ysa. xxix. 6, lvi. 15; Pind. Pyth. iv. 400. iy. 3. 

3 Christol. LL. 2, p. 70. 8 Isa. Ixvi. 1; Matt. v. 34. Comp. Gen. xi. 

4 Even in the present day the Arabs, as is Fy caiavne Pale I esp o>. d bh emi 
well known, enter their mosques barefooted. 9 See Elmsl. ad Hur. Bacch. 341, Med. 1242. 


The precept of Pythagoras, avumddnros ve Kat 10 See Bornemann in the Sdchs, Stud. 1842, 


mpookuver, was derived from an Hyyptian cus- p. 66. 


tom. Jamblich. Vit. Pyth. 23. The Samari- 11 Kithner, ad Xen. Anabd. i. 4. 8. Comp. 

tan trode barefoot the holiest place on Ge- Roth, Bre. Agr. 3. j sell 

rizim, Robinson, III. p. 820. [769 tf. 12 Luke i. 64, ii. 88; Heb. ix. 12; Tit. ii, 14. 
J , ¢ 


5See Wetstein; also Carpzov. Apja7. p. 
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hand, i.e. with the protecting and helping power, of the angel. Comp. the 
classical expression civ Oeoic. This power of the angel was that of God 
Himself (ver. 84), in virtue of which he wrought also the miracles, ver. 36. 
— As to the gender of (aroc, see on Mark xii. 26. — After the work of Moses 
(ver. 36), ver. 87 now brings into prominence his great Messianic prophecy, 
which designates himself as a type of the Messiah ;! whereupon in ver. 38 
his exalted position as the receiver and giver of the law is described, in order 
that this light, in which he stands, may be followed up in ver. 89 by the 
shadow—the contrast of disobedience towards him, 

Ver. 88. This is he who... had intercourse with the angel... and our 
JSathers, was the mediator (Gal. iii. 19) between the two.*— év rH éxxAyoia 
év TH épfuw| in the assembly of the people, held for the promulgation of the 
law, in the desert, Ex. xix. This definite reference is warranted by the 
context, as it is just the special act of the giving of the law that is spoken 
of. —Adya Cévra] i.e. utterances which are not dead, and so ineffectual, 
but living, in which, as in the self-revelations of the living God, there is 
effective power (John vi. 51), as well with reference to their influence on the 
moulding of the moral life according to God’s will, as also especially with 
reference to the fulfilment of the promises and threatenings thereto an- 
nexed.* Incorrectly Beza, Calvin, Grotius, Kuinoel, and others hold that 
(qv stands for Gworoeiv. Even according to Paul, the law in itself is holy, 
just, good, spiritual, and given for life (Rom. vil. 12, 14); that it never- 
theless kills, arises from the abuse which the power of sin makes of it, * and 
is therefore an accidental relation. 

Vv. 39,40. They turned with their hearts to Egypt, i.e. they directed their 
desires again to the mode of life pursued in Egypt, particularly, as is evident 
from the context (ver. 40), to the Egyptian idolatry. Ex. xx. 7, 8, 24. 
Others, including Cornelius a Lapide, Morus, Rosenmiiller: they wished to 
return back to Egypt. But the oi rporopetcovra: 7uv in ver. 40 would then 
have to be taken as : ‘‘ who shall go before us on our return,’’—which is 
just as much at variance with the historical position at Ex. xxxii. 1 as 
with Ex. xxxil. 4, 1 Kings xii. 28, and Neh. ix. 18, where the golden bull 
appears as a symbol of the God who has led the Israelites out of Egypt. — 
Gcobc] the plural, after Ex. xxxii. 1, denotes the category,® without reference 
to ihe numerical relation. That Aaron made only one idol was the result 
of the universally expressed demand; and in accord with this wniversal 
demand is also the expression in Ex, xxxii. 4. —oi zporop.] borne before 
our line of march, as the symbols, to be revered by us, of the present 
Jehovah. —6 yap. M. oiroc] ydp gives the motive of the demand. Moses, 
hitherto our leader, has in fact disappeared, so that we need another guid- 
ance representative of God. — ovroc] spoken contemptuously.° — The nomi- 
native absolute is designedly chosen, in order to concentrate the whole 


1 Deut. xviii. 15 (comp. above, iii. 22). xxxii. 47. 

2 On yivomat pera, verso” cum, which is no 4 Rom. vil. 5, 13 #f.5 1 Cor. xv. 58. 
Nebraism, comp. ix. 19, xx. 18; Mark xvi. 5 See on Matt. ii. 20. 
10; Ast, Lew. Plat. I. p. 394. ® See on vi. 14. 


’ Comp. 1 Pet. i. 28; Heb. v. 12; Deut. 
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attention on the conception. or this Moses... we know not what has 
happened to him, since he returns not from the mount. 

Ver. 41. ’Euocyoroincay|] they made a bull, Ex. xxxii. 4: éroinoev abra 
udoxov yovevrov. The word does not elsewhere occur, except in the Fathers, 
and may have belonged to the colloquial language. The idol itself was an 
imitation of the very ancient and widely-spread bull-worship in Egypt, 
which had impressed itself in different forms, e.g. in the woiship of Apis 
at Memphis, and of Mnevis at Heliopolis. Hence pécyog is not a calf, but? 
equivalent to radpoc, a young dull already full-grown, but not yet put into 
the yoke. —Examples of avayew —namely, to the altar, 1 Kings iii. 15 —@voiav 
may be seen in Elsner, p. 393, and from Philo in Loesner, p. 189. — eidpai- 
vovro| they rejoiced in the works of their hands. By the interpretation : ‘they 
held saecrificiul feasts’? (Kuinoel), the well-known history (Ex. xxxii. 6), 
to which the meaning of the words points, is confounded with that 
meaning itself. —épyo.] plural of the cateyory, which presented itself in 
the golden calf. On eidpaiv. év,* to denote that on which the joy is causally 
based, compare yaiperv év, Luke x. 20; see on Phil. i. 18. 

Ver. 42. *Eorpewe 02 6 Ozdc] but God turned,—a figurative representation 
of the idea: He became unfavourable to them. The active in a neuter sense ;* 
nothing is to be supplied. Incorrectly Vitringa, Morus, and others hold that 
éorpewe connected with zapéd. denotes, after the Hebrew av, rursus tradi- 
dit. 'This usage has not passed over to the N. T., and, moreover, it is not. 
vouched for historically that the Israelites at an earlier period practised 
star-worship. Heinrichs connects éorp. with avroic: ‘‘ convertit animos 
eorum ab una idololatria ad aliam.’’ But the expression of divine disfavour 
is to be retained on account of the correlation with ver. 39. —x«ai zapé0. 
avtove Zatp.| and gave them up to serve, an explanatory infinitive. The fall. 
ing away into star-worship, orpaz. tr. ovpavod = DWT NI, in which, from 
the worshipper’s point of view, the sun, moon, and stars are conceived as 
living beings, is apprehended as wrought by an angry God by way of pun- 
ishment for that bull-worship, according to the idea of sin being punished 
by sin. The assertion, often repeated since the time of Chrysostom and 
Theophylact, that only the divine permission or the withdrawal of grace is 
here denoted, is at variance with the positive expression and the true 
biblical conception of the divine retribution.’ Self-surrender (Eph. iv. 
19) is the correlative moral factor on the part of man. — 7 codyca x.7.A.] 
Amos v. 25-27, freely after the LXX. Ye have not surely presented unto me 
sacrifices and offerings, offerings of any kind, for forty years in the wilder- 
ness? The question supposes a negative answer; therefore without an in- 
terrogation the meaning is: Ye cannot maintain that ye have offered . . . to 
me. The apparent contradiction with the accounts of offerings, which were 
actually presented to Jehovah in the desert,® disappears when the pro- 


1 Comp. on Matt. vii. 24; Buttm. neut. Gr. 41 Macc. ii. 63; Acts v.22, xv.16; Kihner, 
p. 325 (E. T. 879); Valck. Schol. p. 429. Il. pp. 9, 10. 

2 Comp. Heb. ix. 12, 13, 19; Herod. iii. 28. 5 See on Rom. i. 24. 

3 Ecclus, xiv. 5, xxxix. 31, li. 29; Ken. Hier. 6 Bx. xxiv. 4 ff.; Num. vii., ix. 1 ff. 


i, 16. 
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phetic utterance, understood by Stephen as a reproach,’ is considered as a 
sternly and sharply significant divine verdict, according to which the ritual 
offerings in the desert, which were rare and only occurred on special occa- 
sions (comp. already Lyra), could not be taken at all into consideration 
against the idolatrous aberrations which testified the moral worthlessness 
of those offerings. Usually? wo: is considered as equivalent to mihi soli. 
But this is incorrect on account of the enclitic pronoun and its position, and 
on account of the arbitrarily intruded yéverv. Fritzsche* puts the note of 
interrogation only after rpookvvety avroic, ver. 43: ‘‘ Sacrane et victimas per 
XL annos in deserto mihi obtulistis, et in pompa tulistis aedem Molochi, 
ete. ??’? In this way God’s displeasure at the unstedfastness of His people 
would be vividly denoted by the contrast. But this expedient is im- 
possible on account of the 4 presupposing a negation. Moreover, it is as 
foreign to the design of Stephen, who wishes to give a probative passage 
for the Aarpeverv tH oTpatla Tov odpavov, to concede the worship of Jehovah, as 
it is, on the other hand, in the highest degree accordant with that design 
to recognise in ver. 42 the negative element of his proof, the denial of 
the rendering of offering to Jehovah, and in ver. 43 the positive proof, 
the direct reproach of star-worship. 

Ver. 43. Tpookvvely avtoic] is the answer which God Himself 
gives to His question, and in which xa/ joins on to the negation implied in 
the preceding clause: No, this ye have not done, and instead of it ye have 
taken up from the earth, in order to carry it in procession from one encamp- 
ment to another, the tent, N'9D, the portable tent-temple, of Moloch. — roo 
Modéy] so according to the LXX. The Hebrew has D2390, of your king, 1.e. 
your idol. The LXX. puts instead of this the name of the idol, either as 
explanatory or more probably as following another reading.* 6 Moddéy, 
Hebrew 727 (Rez), called also D299 and 0390, was an idol of the 
Ammonites, to whom children were offered, and to whom afterwards even 
the Israelites ° sacrificed children. His brazen image was, according to 
Rabbinical tradition,® especially according to Jarchi on Jer. vii. 31, bollow, 
heated from below, with the head of an ox and outstretched arms, into 
which the children were laid, whose cries were stifled by the sacrificing 
priests with the beating of drums. The question whether Moloch corre- 
sponds to Aonos or Saturn, or is to be regarded as the god of the sun,’ is 


Kai . 


1 According to another view, the period of 
forty years without offerings appears in the 
prophet as the ‘‘golden age of Israel,” and as 


to the notices preserved concerning the Car- 
thaginian procedure at such sacrifices of 
children (see Knobel on Lev. xviii. 21).—The 


a proof how little God cares for such offer- 
ings. See Ewald, Proph. in loc. 

2 As by Morus, Rosenmiller, Heinrichs, 
Olshausen, similarly Kuinoel. 

3 Ad Mare. p. 65 f. 


4 p50, comp. LXX. 2 Kings xxiii. 18, 


5 Whether the children were burned alive, 
or first put to death, might seem doubtful 
from such passages as Ezek. xx. 26,31. But 
the burning alive must be assumed according 


extravagant assertion that the worship of 
Moloch was the orthodox primitive worship 
of the Hebrews (Vatke, Daumer, Ghillany), 
was a folly of 1835-42. Lev. xviii. 21, xx. 2; 
1 Kings xi. 7; 2 Kings xxiii. 10; Jer. vii. 31. 

® Comp. the description, agreeing in the 
main, of the image of Kronos in Diod. Sic. 
xx. 14. 

7Theophylact, Spencer, Deyling, and oth- 
ers, mcluding Heinrichs, Kuinoel, Olshausen, 
Miinter, Creuzer. 
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settled for our passage to this extent, that, as here by Moloch and Rephan 
two different divinities from the host of heaven must be meant, and Rephan 
corresponds to Kronos, the view of Moloch as god of the sun receives thereby 
a confirmation, however closely the mythological idea of Kronos was origi- 
nally related to the notion of a solar deity! and consequently also to that of 
Moloch. See, moreover, for Moloch as god of the sun, Miiller in Herzog’s 
Encykl.’—xai 7d dorpov tov beov iu. ‘Peay and the star (star-image) of your (al- 
leged) god Rephan, i.e. the star made the symbol of your god Rephan. ‘Pegdy 
is the Coptic name of Saturn, as Kircher * has proved from the great Egyp- 
tian Scala. The ancient Arabs, Phoenicians, and Egyptians gave divine 


honours to the planet Saturn ; and in particular the Arabic name of this 
Ss fer 


Bbars? 4.) 3S, corresponds entirely to the Hebrew form {1"5,4 which the LXX. 
Lo) P ’ ues 


translators ° have expressed by Rephan, the Coptic name of Saturn known 
to them.°—We may add, that there is no account in the Pentateuch of the 
worship of Moloch and Rephan in the desert ; yet the former is forbidden 
in Ley. xviii. 21, xx. 2; Deut. xviii. 10. It is probable, however, that from 
this very fact arose a tradition, which the LXX. followed in Amos, l.c.— 
Tove Tozouc] apposition to ty oxy. tT. Mod. x. Tt. dorp. tT. Aeov tu. ‘Ped. It 
includes a reference to the tent of Moloch, in so far as the image of the 
idol was to be found in it and was carried along with it. For examples in 
which the context gives to rizoc the definite sense of idol, see Kypke, II. 
p- 38, and from Philo, Loesner, p. 192. — éxéxesva] beyond Babylon. Only 
here in the N. T., but often in classic writers. — BaBvA.] LXX.: Aayacxow, 
so also in Hebrew. An extension in accordance with history, as similar 
modifications were indulged in by the Rabbins ; see Lightfoot, p. 75. 

Ver. 44. 'H cxyv7q tot wapr.] not a contrast to ver. 43, for the bringing out 
of the eulpability, ‘hic ostendit Steph., non posse ascribi culpam Deo,”’ 
Calvin, comp. Olshausen and de Wette, which there is nothing to indicate ; 
but after the giving of the law (ver. 38) and after the described back- 
sliding and its punishment (vv. 39-43), Stephen now commences the new 
section of his historical development,—that of the tabernacle and of the 
temple,—as he necessarily required this for the subsequent disclosure of the 


1 Comp. Preller, Griech. Mythol. I. p. 42 f. 

2 1X. p. 716 f. 

3 Lingua Aeg. restituta, p. 49, 527. 

4 See Winer, Realw. IL. p. 887, and generally 
Miiller in Herzog’s Hneyki. XII. p. 738. 

5 In general, the LXX. has dealt very freely 
with this passage. ‘The original text runs 
according to the customary rendering: and 
ye carrica the tent of your king and the frame 
Grd) of your images, the star of your divinity, 
avhich ye made for yourselves. See Hitzig in 
loc. ; Gesenius, Zhes. IL. p. 669. The LXX. 
took jr, which is to be derived from p>, as 
a proper name (‘Pefav), and transposed the 
words asif there stood in the Hebrew pan9¥ 
DITION ae 3513. Moreover, it is to be 
observed that the words of the original may 


be taken also as future, as a threat of punish- 
ment (EK. Meier, Ewald): so shall ye take up 
the tent (Ewald: the pole) of your king and 
the platform of your images, etc. According 
to this, the fugitives are conceived as taking on 
their backs the furniture of their gods, and 
carrying them from one place of refuge to 
another. This view corresponds best with the 
connection in the prophet ; and in the threat 
is implicd at the same time the accusation, 
which Diisterdieck in the Stud. u. Krit. 1849, 
p. 910, feels the want of, on which account he 
takes it as present (but ye carry, etc.).—The 
speech of Stephen, as we have it, simply follows 
the LXX. 

6 See Movers, Phdnicier, I. p. 239 f., Miller, 
lc. 
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guilt of his opponents precisely in respect to this important point of charge. 
—The Hebrew 39 ITS means tent of meeting, of God with his people, 
i.e. tent of revelation, not tent of the congregation,’ but is in the LXX., 
which the Greek form of this speech follows, incorrectly rendered by 
*) okyvy Tov Laptupiov, the tent in which God bears witness of Himself, as if 
derived from J, a witness. For the description of this tabernacle, see Ex. 
XXV.-XXVli. — Kata roy Tbrov bv éwp.] see Ex. xxv. 9, 40.” 

Ver 45. Which also our fathers with Joshwa—in connection with Joshua, 
under whose guidance they stood—a/ter having received it from Moses, 
brought in to Canaan. dradéyecfa, only here in the N. T., denotes the 
taking over from a former possessor.* — év rj Kataoyéoet TOV éOvav] KaTacxeotc, 
as in ver. 5, possessio.* But év is not to be explained as put for eic, nor is 
Karacyecie Tov éOvev taking possession of the land of -the Gentiles, as is 
generally held, which is pot expressed. Rather; the fathers brought in 
the tabernacle of the covenant during the possession of the Gentiles, i.e. while 
the Gentiles were in the state of possession. To this, then, siguficantly corre- 
sponds what further follows: dy &wcev 6 Oed¢ «.7.2. But ef what the Gen- 
tiles were at that time possessors, is self-evident from eio#yayov—namely, of 


the Holy Land, to which the eic in eio#yay. refers according to the history 
well known to the hearers. — ad rpoodrov 7. 7. hu.| away from the face of 
our fathers, so that they withdrew themselves by flight from their view.°— 
éwc TOV ju. A.] is to be separated from the parenthetic clause dp éwoev . . « 
juav, and to be joined to the preceding : which our fathers brought in... 
until the days of David, so that it remained in Canaan until the time of 
David inclusively. Kuinoel attaches it to dv éucev «.t.4.; for until the 
time of David the struggle with the inhabitants of Canaan lasted. This is 
in opposition to the connection, in which the important point was the dura- 
tion of the tabernacle-service, as the sequel, paving the way for the tran- 
sition to the real temple, shows; with David the new epoch of worship 
begins to dawn. 

Vv. 46, 47. Kai grijoato] and asked, namely, confiding in the grace of 
God, which he experienced, Luke i. 30. The channel of this request, only 
indirectly expressed by David, and of the answer of God to it, was Nathan.°® 
What is expressed in Ps. cxxxii. 2 ff. is a later retrospective reference to it. 
See Ewald on the Psalm. This probably floated before the mind of Stephen, 
hence oxjvoua and eipeiv. The usual interpretation of jrycato: optabat, 
desiderabat, is incorrect; for the fact, that the LXX. Deut. xiv. 16 ex- 
presses Ox by éxioueiv, has nothing at all to do with the linguistic use of 
aiTovual. — ebpelv oKivoua TH Oecd 'Tak.| i.e. to obtain the establishment of a 
dwelling-place destined for the peculiar god of Jacob. In the old theo- 
cratic designation r@ Oc@ ’IaxoB, instead of the bare air, lies the holy 


1 See Ewald, Alterth. p. 167. 

2 Comp. Heb. viii. 5, and thereon Liinemann 
and Delitzsch, p. 337 f. 

34 Macc. iv. 15; Dem. 1218, 28. 1045, 10; 


Polyb. ii. 4. 7; xxxi. 12.7; Lucian. Dial. M. 
xi. 3. 


4LXX., Apocr., Joseph., Vulgate, Calvin, 
Grotius, Kuinoel, and others. 

® Comp. LXX. Ex. xxxiy. 24; Deut. xi. 23. 
On the aorist form ¢£woa, from éfwSelv, see 
Winer, p. 86 (E. T. 111). 

62 Sam. vii. 2; 1 Chron. xviii. 1. 


THE TEMPLE AND THE PROPHETS. oO) 


national motive for the request of David; on oxjvoua applied to the temple 
at Jerusalem, comp. 3 Esdr, i. 50, and to a heathen temple, Pausan. iii. 17. 
6, where it is even the name. Observe how David, in the humility of his 
request, designates the temple, which he has in view, only generally as 
oxjveoua, Whereas the continuation of the narrative, ver, 47, has the definite 
oixov. —Stephen could not but continue the historical thread of his discourse 
precisely down to the building of Solomon's temple, because he was azcused of 
blasphemy against the temple. 

Vv. 48-50. Nevertheless this @xodéu. air@ olkov (ver. 47) is not to be 
misused, as if the presence of the Most High—observe the emphatic pre- 
fixing of 6 tyworoc, in which lies a tacit contrast of Him who is enthroned 
in the highest heavens to heathen gods—were bound to: the temple! The 
temple-worship, as represented by the priests and hierarchs, ran only too 
much into such a misuse.'— yerpororovc] neuter : in something which is made 
by hands, xyii. 24.2 — Vv. 49, 50 contain Isa. Ixvi. 1, 2, slightly deviating 
from the LXX.— 6 ovpavic . . . rodav uov] a poetically moulded expression 
of the idea: heaven and earth I fill with my all-ruling presence.* Thus there 
cannot be for God any place of His rest (rér. ti¢ Kataraic.), any abode of 
rest to be assigned to Him. — olxodoyjoere] The futwre used of any possible 
future case. Baur* and Zeller have wrongly found in these verses a disap- 
proving judgment as to the building of the temple, the effect of which had 
been to render the worship rigid ; holding also what was above said of the 
tabernacle—that it was made according to the pattern seen by Moses—as 
meant to disparage the temple, the building of which is represented as ‘‘a 
corruption of the worship of God in its own nature free, bound to no fixed 
place and to no rigid external rites’’ (Zeller). Such thoughts are read 
between the lines not only quite arbitrarily, but also guite erroneously, as 
is evident from ver. 46, according to which the building of Solomon ap- 
pears as fulfilment of the prayer of David, who had found favour with God.* 
The prophetical quotation corresponds entirely to the idea of Solomon 
himself, 1 Kings viii. 27. The quotation of the prophetic saying was, 
moreover, essentially necessary for Stephen, because in it the Messianic ref- 
ormation, which he must have preached, had 7s divine warrant in reference 
to the temple-worship. 

Ver. 51. The long-restrained direct offensive now breaks out, as is quite 
in keeping with the position of matters brought to this point.® This 
against Heinrichs, Kuinoel, Olshausen, and others, who quite arbitrarily 
suppose that after ver. 50 an interruption took place, either by the 
shouts of the hearers, or at least by their threatening gestures; as well 
as against Schwanbeck, p. 252, who sees here ‘‘ an omission of the reporter.” 
Stephen has in ver. 50 ended his calm and detailed historical narrative, 
And now it is time that the accused should become the bold accuser, and 
at length throw in the face of his judges the result, the thoughts forming 


1 Comp. John iv. 20 ff. u. Krit. 1859, p. 528 ii, concurred, ascribing to 
2 Comp. LXX. Isa. xvi. 12; 2 Chron. vi. 18. Stephen a view akin to Essenism. 
3 Comp. Matt. v. 84; 1 Kings viii. 27. 5 Comp. 1 Kings vili. 24. 


4 With whom Schneckenburger in the Stud. ® Comp. Baur, I. p. 58, ed. 2; Ewald, p. 213. 
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which were already clearly enough to be inferred from the previous his- 
torical course of the speech. Therefore he breaks off his calm, measured 
discourse, and falls upon his judges with deep moral indignation, like a 
reproving prophet: Ye stiff-necked / etc. — azepitu. 7H xapd. x. 7. &oiv] an up- 
braiding of them with their unconverted carnal character, in severe contrast 
to the Jewish pride of circumcision. The meaning without figure is: Men 
whose management of their inner life, and whose spiritual perception, are 
heathenishly rude, without moral refinement, not open for the influence of the 
divine Spirit.’ — iueic] with weighty emphasis. — ae/] always ; even yet at 
this day !—é¢ ol rarépeg iudv kai tpeic] sc. det TO mv. dy. avtirx. 3 for the 
fathers are thought of in their resistance to God and to the vehicles of His 
Spirit, and therefore not the bare éoré is to be supplied.*—The term ayrizinten, 
not occurring elsewhere in the N. T., is here chosen as a strong designation.*® 
Bengel well puts it: ‘‘in adversum ruitis.”’ 

Ver. 52. Proof of the é&¢ of rarépec tov kat, also, tueic. — kai aréxt.] Kat is 
the climactic even ; they have even killed them.* The characteristic more 
special designation of the prophets: tov¢ tpoxatayyetAavrac k.7.A., augments 
the guilt. — rod dixaiov] car’ éEoxnv of Jesus, the highest messenger of God, 
the (ideal) Just One.® Contrast to the relative clause that follows. — viv] 
in the present time, opposed to the times of the fathers ; ipeic is emphatically 
placed over against the latter as a parallel. — rpodérac| betrayers (Luke vi. 
16), inasmuch as the Sanhedrists, by false and crafty accusation and con- 
demnation, delivered Jesus over to the Roman tribunal and brought Him 
to execution. 

Ver. 53. Oirivec] quippe qui. Stephen desires, namely, now to give the 
character, through which the foregoing ov) viv byueic tpodérac x.7.2., aS founded 
on their actually manifested conduct, receives its explanation. — éaBere| 
ye have received, placed first with emphasis, —ei¢ diatayac dyyénwr)] upon ar- 
rangements with angels, i.e. so that the arrangements made by angels, the 
direct servants of God, which accompanied the promulgation of the law,° 
made you perceive the obligation to recognise and observe the received 
law—comp. the contrast, x. od« épvAdé.—as the ethical aspect of your é24Bere. 
Briefly, therefore: Ye received the law with reference to arrangements of 
angels, which could not leave you doubtful that you ought to submit obediently to 
the divine institution. — cic denotes, as often in Greek writers and in the N. 
T.,’ the direction of the mind, in view of.2 — diatayh is arrangement, regula- 
tion, as in Rom, xiii. 2, with Greck writers didrazic.® At variance with 
linguistic usage, Beza, Calvin, Piscator, Elsner, Hammond, Wolf, Krause, 


1 Comp. Lev. xxvi. 41; Deut. x. 16, xxx. 6; 
der. iv. 4, vi. 10, ix. 25; Rom. ii. 25, 29; 
Barnabas, Zp.9; Philo, de migrat. Abr. I. p. 
450 ; and from the Rabbins, Schoettgen én Joc, 

2 With Beza and Bornemann in the Sdchs. 
Stud. 1842, p. 72. 

3 Comp. Polyb. ili. 
ometpats KaTaTANKTLKOS. 
Herodian. vi. 3. 13. 

4 Comp. on this reproach, Luke xi. 47. 


19. 5: avrémecay rats 
Num. xxvii. 14; 


S iii. 14, xxii. 14: 1 Pet. iii. 18; 1 John ii. 1. 

6 Angels were the arrangers of the act of 
divine majesty, as arrangers of a festival 
(Stataooorres), disposifores. 

7 Winer, p. 871 (E. T. 496). 

® Comp. here especially, Matt. xii. 41 ; Rom. 
iv. 20. 

®° Comp. also Ezra iv. 11; and see Suicer, 
Thes. I. p. 886. On the subject-matter, comp. 
Gal. iii. 19; Heb. ii. 2; Delitzsch on Hed. p. 49. 
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Heinrichs, Kuinoel, and others, taking d:aray/ in the above signification, 
render : accepistis legem ab angelis promulgatam, as if cic stood for éy, 
Others—Grotius, Calovius, Er. Schmid, Valckenaer, and others—explain 
diaray7 as aymen dispositum, because diardocew is often, also in the classics, 
used of the drawing up of armies,! and dudrazic of the divisions of an army,” 
and translate praesentibus angelorum ordinibus, so that eic is likewise taken 
for év. But against this view, with which, moreover, cic would have to be 
taken as respectu, there is the decisive fact, that there is no evidence of the 
use of dara) in the sense assumed ; and therefore the supposition that 
diatayy = didrasic in this signification is arbitrary, as wellas at variance with 
the manifest similarity of the thought with Gal. iii. 19. Bengel® renders: 
Ye received the law for commands of angels, i.e. as commands of angels, so 
that cic is to be understood as in ver. 21.4 But the Israelites did not 
receive the law as the commands of angels, but as the commands of God, 
in which character it was made known to them 6 dyyéAwv.>—Moreover, 
the mediating action of the angels not admitting of more precise defini- 
tion, which is here adverted to, is not contained in Ex. xix., but rests 
on tradition, which is imported already by the LXX. into Deut. xxxiii. 2. 
Comp. on Gal. iil. 19.° It was a mistaken attempt at harmonizing, when 
earlier expositors sought to understand by the angels either Moses and the 
prophets * or the seniores populi ;* indeed, Chrysostom even discovers here 
again the angel in the bush. 

Vy. 54-56. Taira] The reproaches uttered in vv. 51-58. — dverp. taic xapd. | 
see on v. 33. — éGpvyov 7. ddév7.| they gnashed their teeth, from rage and 
spite.° — éx’ aizév] against him. —rinp. rvetu.| which at this very moment 
filled and exalted him with special power, iv. 8.—eic rv obpavdr] like 
Jesus, John xvil. 1. The eye of the suppliant looks everywhere toward, 
heaven,’ and what he beheld he saw in the spirit (xAijp. rveiu. ayiov) ; he only 
and not the rest present in the room. — rov¢ oipavaic] up to the highest.’ 
— déEav Ocoi] WV VA3: the brightness in which God appears." s— écrora] 
Why not sitting ?"° He beheld Jesus, as He has raised Himself from God’s 
throne of light and stands ready for the saving reception of the martyr. 
The prophetic basis of this vision in the soul of Stephen 

Chrysostom erroneously holds that it is a testimony of 
the resurrection of Christ. Rightly Oecumenius : iva detSy tiv avriAnp rv 
sic airév. Comp. Bengel: ‘‘quasi obvium Stephano.’’ De Wette finds no 
explanation satisfactory, and prefers to leave it unexplained ; while Borne- 


Comp. ver. 59. 
is Dan. vii. 13 f. 


12 Macc. xii. 20. Gal. iii. 19. 


2 Judith i. 4, viii. 36. 

3 Comp. Hackett, F. Nitzsch, also Winer 
doubtfully, and Buttmann. 

4 Comp. Heb. xi. 8. 

5 Comp. Joseph. Antt. xv. 5. 3: 
KédA\oTa Tov Soymatwy Kal Ta GoLTATA TOY eV 
Tols vomors du’ dyyeAwy Tapa TOV Ocod madovTwv ; 
and see Krebs in oc. 

6 For Rabbinical passages (Jalkul Rubeni f. 
107, 8, al.), see Schoetigen and Wetstein ad 


NOV Ta 


7 Heinrichs, Lightfoot. 

® Surenhusius, «catadd, p. 419. 

*° Comp. Archias, 12: Bpvxwv Inxrov ddovta, 
Hermipp. quoted in Plut. Pericl. 33; Job xvi. 
9; Ps, xxxv, 16, xxvii. 12. 

10 Comp. on John xvii. 1. 

11 Comp. Matt. iii. 16. It is otherwise in 
Acts x. 11. 

12 See on ver. 2. Luke ii. 9. 

43 Matt. xxvi. 64; Mark xvi. 19, al. 
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mann! is disposed only to find in it the idea of morandi et existendi,? as 
formerly Beza and Knapp, Ser. var. arg. —elde] is to be apprehended as 
mental seeing in ecstusy. Only of Stephen himself is this seeing related ; 
and when he, like an old prophet,* gives utterance to what he saw, the 
rage of his adversaries—who therefore had seen nothing, but recognised in 
this declaration mere blasphemy—reaches its highest pitch, and breaks out 
in tumultuary fashion. The views of Michaelis and Eckermann, that 
Stephen had only expressed his firm conviction of the glory of Christ and 
of his own impending admission into heaven; and the view of Hezel,* that 
he had seen a dazzling cloud as a symbol of the presence of God, —convert 
his utterance at this lofty moment into a flourish of rhetoric. According 
to Baur, the author's own view of this matter has objectivized itself into a 
vision, just as in like manner vi. 15 is deemed unhistorical. — ide... 
flewpa| he saw... I behold.’ As to 6 vide r. avOp., the Messianic designa- 
tion in accordance with Dan. vii. 13, see on Matt. viii. 20. 

Vv. 57, 58. The tumult, now breaking out, is to be conceived as pro- 
ceeding from the Sanhedrists, but also extending to all the others who 
were present (vi. 12). To the latter pertains especially what is related from 
jpuncav onward. — They stopped their ears, because they wished to hear 
nothing more of the blasphemous utterances. — fw ric méAew,] see Lev. 
xxiv. 14. ‘Locus lapidationis erat extra urbem; omnes enim civitates, 
muris cinctae, paritatem habent ad castra Israelis.’? ° — éAoBdrovv] This 
is the fact generally stated. Then follows as a special circumstance, the 
activity of the witnesses in it. Observe that, as airév is not expressed with 
4f03.," the preceding éx’ avrév is to be extended to it, and therefore to be 
mentally supplied.* — oi uaprupec] The same who had testified at vi. 13. 
A fragmeut of legality! for the witnesses against the condemned had, 
according to law, to cast the first stones at him.* — aré@evro ré ivdtia ator] 
Gore eivar Kovgor Kat anapanddtota eig 7d AOoBoreiv, Theophylact. — YavAov] 
So distinguished and zealous a disciple of the Pharisees—who, however, 
ought neither tu have been converted into the ‘‘ notarial witness,’’? nor even 
into the representative of the court conducting the trial (Sepp)—was for 
such a service quite as ready (xxii. 20) as he was welcome. But if Saul 
had been married or already a young widower (Ewald,) which does not 
follow from 1 Cor, vii. 7, 8, Luke, who knew so exactly and had in view 
the circumstances of his life, would hardly have called him veaviac, although 
this denotes a degree of age already higher than perpdxcov.1? Comp, xx. 9, 
xxill. 17, also v. 10 ; Luke vii. 14. — kai £2:008640vv) not merely the witnesses, 
but generally. The repetition has a tragic effect, which is*further strength- 
ened by the appended contrast éxicad. «.7.4. A want of clearness, occa- 
sioned by the use of two documents (Bleek), is not discernible. — The 


1JIn the Sdchs. Stud. 1842, p. 73 f. 7 Which Bornemann has added, following 
2 Lobeck, ad Aj. 199. D and vss. 

3 Comp. John xii. 41, ® Comp. LXX. Ex. xxiii. 47. 

4 Following older commentators, in Wolf. ® Deut. xvii. 7; Sanhedr. vi. 4. 

5 See Tittmann’s Synon. pp. 116, 120. 10 Lobeck, ad Phryn. p. 218. 


6 Gloss in Babyl. Sanhedr, f. 42. 2. 
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stoning, which as the punishment of blasphemy was inflicted on Stephen, 
seeing that no formal sentence preceded it, and that the execution had to 
be confirmed and carried out on the part of the Roman authorities,* is to 
be regarded as an illegal act of the tumultuary outbreak. Similarly, the 
murder of James the Just, the Lord's brother, took place at a later period. 
The less the limits of such an outbreak can be defined, and the more the 
calm historical course of the speech of Stephen makes it easy to understand 
that the Sanhedrists should have heard him quietly up to, but not beyond, 
the point of their being directly attacked (ver. 51 ff), so much the less 
warrantable is it, with Baur and Zeller, to esteem nothing further as his- 
torical, than that Stephen fell ‘‘as victim of a popular tumult suddenly 
arising on occasion of his lively public controversial discussions,’? without 
any proceedings in the Sanhedrim, which are assumed to be the work of 
the author. ; 

Vv. 59, 60. ’Excxadrotiuevorv] while he was invoking. Whom? is evident 
from the address which follows. — xipve ’Ijoov] both to be taken as vocatives,? 
according to the formal expression xipio¢ ’Ijcovc,* with which the apostolic 
church designates Jesus as the exalted Lord, not only of His church, but 
of the world, in the government of which He is installed as civfpovoc of 
the Father by His exaltation (Phil. ii. 6 ff.), until the final completion of 
His office.* Stephen invoked Jesus; for he had just beheld Him standing 
ready to help him. As to the invocation of Christ generally, relative 
worship, conditioned by the relation of the exalted Christ to the Father.° 
— déEat To Tvevud wov] namely, to thee in heaven until the future resurrection.” 
‘« Fecisti me victorem, recipe me in triumphum,’’ Augustine. — gwrq weyary] 
the last expenditure of his strength of love, the fervour of which also dis- 
closes itself in the kneeling. — uy orhone avtoicg Tt. duapr. tavt.| fiz not this sin 
(of my murder) upon them. This negative expression corresponds quite to 
the positive : agiéva: tHv duapriav, to let the sin go as regards its relation of 
guilt, instead of fixing it for punishment.* The notion, ‘to make availing” 
(de Wette), i.e. to impute, corresponds to the thought, but is not denoted 
‘ by the word. Linguistically correct is also the rendering : ‘‘ weigh not this 
sin to them,’’ as to which the comparison of opw is not needed.® In this 
view the sense would be: Determine not the weight of the sin (comp. 
xxv. 7), consider not how heavy itis. But our explanation is to be pre-. 
ferred, because it corresponds more completely to the prayer of Jesus, 
Luke xxiii. 34, which is evidently the pattern of Stephen in his request, 
only saying negatively what that expresses positively. In the case of such 


1 Luke xxiv. 16; Sanhedr. vii. 4. 4 Gersdorf, Beitr. p. 292 ff. 

2 Dwald supposes that the Sanbedrim might 5 1 Cor. xv. 28; comp. x. 36. aa 
have appealed to the permission granted to , ® See on Rom. x. 125 1 Cor. i. 2; Phil. ii. 10. 
them by Pilate in John xviii. 31. But so 7 Comp. on Phil. i. 26, remark. / 
much is not implied in John xviii. 31; see in 8 Comp. Rom. x. 3; Ecclus. xliv. 21, 225 
loc. And ver. 57 sufficiently shows how far 1 Macc, xiii. 38, xiv. 28, xv. 4, a. 
from ‘ calmly and legally ”’ matters proceeded © Matt. xxvi. 15; Plat. Zim. p. 63 B, Prot. 
at the execution. Sce Joseph. Anié. xx. 9.1, p. 356 B, Pol. x. p. 602 D; Xen. Cyr. vill. 2. 
and on John xviii. 31. 21; Valcken. Diats. p. 288 A. 


3 Rey, xxii. 20. 
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as Saul what was asked took place.' In the similarity of the last words of 
Stephen, ver. 59 with Luke xxiii. 34, 40, as also of the words défa 70 xv. 
pov with Luke xxiii. 46, Baur, with whom Zeller agrees, sees an indication 
of their unhistorical character ; as if the example of the dying Jesus might 
not have sufliciently suggested itself to the first martyr, and proved 
sufficient motive for him to die with similar love and self-devotion.— 
éxoiu40n| ‘ lugubre verbum et suave,’’ Bengel ; on account of the euphemistic 
nature of the word, never used of the dying of Christ. See on 1 Cor. 
xv. 18. 


Notrres py AMERIcaN Eprror. 


(x) Stephen’s speech. V. 2. 


‘‘Opinions are divided concerning this speech of Stephen. Some regard 
it as inconclusive, illogical, and full of errors ; others praise it as a complete 
refutation of the charges brought against him, and as worthy of the fulness 
of the Spirit with which he was inspired.’’ ‘It is to be observed that the 
speech of Stephen is an unfinished production. He was interrupted before 
he came to a conclusion. We are therefore to regard it as in a measure 
imperfect.’’ ‘It bears, in its nature and contents, the impress of authen- 
ticity.” ( Gloag.) 

«“The speaker’s main object may be considered as twofold : first, to show 
that the charge against him rested on a false view of the ancient dispensation ; 
and secondly, that the Jews, instead of manifesting a true zeal for the temple 
and the law, in their opposition to the gospel, were again acting out the unbe- 
lieving, rebellious spirit which Jed their fathers so often to resist the will of 
God and reject his favors.’’ ‘‘ Stephen pursues the order of time in his nar- 
rative ; and it is important to mark that feature of the discourse, because it 
explains two peculiarities in it ; first, that the ideas which fall logically under 
the two heads that have been mentioned are intermixed instead of being pre- 
sented separately ; and secondly, that some circumstances are introduced 
which we are not to regard as significant, but as serving merely to maintain the 
connection of the history.” <‘‘It may be added that the peculiar charaeter of 
the speech impresses upon it a seal of authenticity.” (Hackett. ) 

Stephen ‘‘commenced this defence with great calm and dignity, choosing as 
his theme a subject which he knew would command the attention and win the 
deep interest of his audience. It was thestory of the chosen people, told with 
the warm, bright eloquence of one not only himself an ardent patriot, but also 
a trained orator and scholar. He dwelt on the famous national heroes, with 
rare skill, bringing out particular events in their lives, and showing how, not- 
withstanding the fact that they had been sent by God, they had been again 
and again rejected by the chosen people.” ‘+ What a magnificent conception, 
in the eyes of a child of Isracl, were those instances of the lifework of Joseph 
and Moses, both God-sent regenerators of the loved people, both in their turn 
too rejected and misunderstood by those with whom their mission lay, but jus- 
tified and glorified by the unanimous voice of history, which has surrounded 


1 Comp. Oecumenius. 
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the men and their work with a halo of glory, growing only brighter as the cen- 
turies have multiplied! Might it not be the same with that Great One who 
had done such mighty works, and spoken such glorious words, but whom they 
had rejected and crucified?” (Howson, Acts.) 


(z) Historical errors. YV. 3. 


The historical allusions in the speech of Stephen in some respects differ 
from O. T. history; as to the time of Abraham’s call, the time of Terah’s 
death, the length of the sojourn in Egypt, the number of souls in Jacob’s 
household, the purchase of the sepulchre, and the place of burial’of the 
patriarchs, These variations or additions, which may either be fairly rec- 
onciled, or, at least, are of such a nature that were some fact known of which 
We are not informed all might be harmonized, our author unhappily char- 
acterizes as ‘‘errors,’’ ‘‘ historical mistakes,’’ ‘‘ historical errors,” ‘‘mistakes,”’ 
etc. In reference to all such apparent discrepancies two things should be 
borne in mind: first, Stephen, though ‘full of faith and power,’’ was not 
an inspired teacher in the strict sense of the word ; so that, provided we have 
a true record of his discourse, it may contain an error of statement, or a ques- 
tionable date, and yet the accuracy of the sacred historian remain unimpeach- 
able ; and second, allowance should be made for the possible errors of copy- 
ists, specially with regard to numbers, Most of such difficulties, however, 
have been satisfactorily removed. Surely, in any view of the case, it is rash 
to assume that men of average culture and information, not to say such men of 
education and intelligence as Stephen and Luke unquestionably were, would 
be ignorant of the facts recorded in the sacred books, which had been their 
constant study. Nor need we suppose a speaker or writer likely to make erro- 
neous statements, which a reference to the book of Genesis would at once have 
corrected, or to which even the audience addressed would at once have 


objected. 


(A!) Abraham’s call. V. 3. 


«The discrepancy is only apparent. It would appear from the sacred 
narrative that Abraham was twice called: once in Ur of the Chaldees, and 
afterwards at Haran.” <‘‘To this solution of the difficulty Meyer objects 
that the verbal quotation from Gen. xii. 1 proves that Stephen had in view 
no other cull than that mentioned in this passage. But, on the one hand, 
it is not surprising either that the call should be repeated to Abraham in 
nearly the same words, or that Stephen should apply the well-known words 
found in Gen. xii. 1 to the earlier call. And, on the other hand, the 
words are not precisely the same ; for here there is no mention of a departure 
from his father’s house, as there is when God called Abraham at Haran. When 
Abraham removed from Ur of the Chaldees he did not depart from his father’s 
house, for Terah, his father, accompanied him ; but when he removed from 
Haran he left Terah, if he were yet alive, and his brother Nahor ” (Gloaq.) 

“Tt is a perversion of the text to suppose Stephen so ignorant of the geogra- 
phy here, as to place Canaan on the west of the Euphrates, His meaning evi- 
dently is that Abraham’s call in that city was not the first which he received 
during his residence in Mesopotamia.” (Hackett.) 
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(B!) Death of Terah. Y. 4. 


«But this apparent disagreement admits of a ready solution, if we suppose 
that Abram was not the oldest son, but that Haran, who died before the 
first migration of the family, was sixty years older than he, and that Terah, 
consequently, was one hundred and thirty years old at the birth of Abraham. 
The relation of Abraham to the Hebrew history would account for his being 
named first in the genealogy.” (Lackett.) 

‘«The most probable explanation is that Abraham was the youngest son of 
Terah, and was not born until Terah was one hundred and thirty years old.” 
( Gloag.) 


(c!) Four hundred years. V. 6. 


««The exact number of years, as we elsewhere learn, was four hundred 
and thirty. A round sum is here given, without taking into account the 
broken number.”’ ‘At first sight the words in the Mosaic narrative would 
seem to intimate that this was the period of Egyptian bondage ; but Paul 
understands it differently. He reckons four hundred and thirty years as 
extending from the call of Abraham to the giving of the law.’’ (Gloag.) A 
solution is ‘‘that the four hundred and thirty years in Ex. xii. 40 embraces 
the period from Abraham’s immigration into Canaan until the departure ovt 
of Egypt, and that the sacred writers call this the period of sojourn or servi- 
tude in Egypt. ” (Hackett.) 


(D!) Jacob’s burial and Abraham’s purchase. V. 16. 


‘«“With respect to the concurrence or accumulation of supposed inaccu- 
racies in this one verse, so far from proving one another, they only aggravate 
the improbability of real errors having been committed, in such quick succes- 
sion, and then gratuitously left on record, when they might have been so 
easily corrected and expunged.’’ (Alexander.) 

Many critics, including our author, have given up all attempts at reconcilia- 
tion, and simply assume that Stephen, in the excitement of the occasion, has 
made a mistake which Luke did not feel at liberty to correct. It is a very easy 
way to dispose of the difficulty, to say that Stephen made a mistake ; but it is 
not so easy to account for such a man, before such an audience, publicly stat- 
ing what must have been known by many of them not to be in harmony with 
well-known facts of their history ; and further, that it should have been recorded 
by such a historian, and remain without either correction or objection for many 
generations. Surely if conjectural emendation is ever admissible in an ap- 
proved text, it would be justifiable here; and very slight alterations indeed 
would eliminate the difficulty. Calvin says, ‘It is plain that a mistake has been 
made in the name of Abraham.’’ The following reading has been suggested, 
which requires only that an ellipsis be supplied: ‘‘And were carried into 
Sychem, and were laid, some of them, Jacob at least, in the sepulchre that 
Abraham bought for a sum of money ; and others of them in that bought from 
the sons of Emmor, the father of Sychem.” The sketch is drawn with great 
brevity, and the facts greatly compressed, doubtless clearly apprehended 
by those to whom they were stated, though not easy to disentangle and ar- 
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range now. It seems as rash as it is unnecessary, in view of all the circum- 
stances, to charge either the orator or the historian with inaccuracy or mis- 
statement, in this address, 


(E!) Cast out... children. YV. 19. 


‘Meyer thinks we have here the construction of the infinitive of purpose: 
he oppressed them in order to make them so desperate as to destroy their own 
children. But such a meaning does not suit the context, and is grammati- 
cally unnecessary. In Hellenistic Greek the indication of the purpose is often 
changed to that of theresult. The reference is to the command of Pharaoh, 
given to the Egyptians, that they should cast out all the male infants of the 
Israelites into the Nile.” (Gloag, also Hackett and Lange.) 

“ Better—in causing their young children to be cast out. The words are rather a 
description of what the Egyptian king did in his tyranny, than of what the Is- 
raelites were driven to by their despair.” (Plumptre.) 


(F1}) An angel. VY. 30. 


There is a division of opinion as to whether this was a created angel, or 
the angel of Jehovah—the messenger of the covenant—the second person of 
the Godhead, even then appearing as the revealer of the Father. Our author, 
with others, adopts the former opinion, while Hackett, Alexander, Abbott, 
Barnes, Jacobus, with Alford, adopt the latter view, in support of which 
Gloag says : ‘‘The Mosaic narrative isin favor of the latter view. The Angel of 
the bush who guided the Israelites in the wilderness is in the O. T. frequently 
identified with God ; and here he appropriates to himself the titles of the 
Supreme Being, for speaking out of the bush he says, ‘ / am the God of Abraham, 
and of Isaac, and of Jacob.’ ” 
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CHAPTER -VIIL. 


Ver. 1. wévtec¢ te] Lachm. Tisch. Born, read ravrec dé, according to BC DE 
H, min. Vulg. Copt. al., and several Fathers. A, min. Syr. Aeth. have ré; S* 
has only wdvtec; S** has cai x. The dé has the preponderance of testimony, 
and is therefore to be adopted, as also in ver, 6. — Ver. 2. éroujoavto] Lachm. 
and Born. read éroincav, according to decisive testimony. — Ver. 5. mdAw] 
Lachm. reads tAv réAw, after A BS, 31, 40. More precise definition of the 
capital. — Ver. 7. zoAAdv] Lachm. reads roddoi,! and afterwards éfypzovro, 
following A BC E 8, min, Vulg. Sahid. Syr. utr. ; é&jpyovro is also in D, which, 
however, reads ro/Aoi¢ (by the second hand: am6 moddocic). Accordingly éf7p- 
yovto, as decisively attested, is to be considered genuine (with Born. and 
Tisch.), from which it necessarily follows that Luke cannot have written 
moAAoi (which, on the contrary, was mechanically introduced from the second 
clause of the verse), but either zoAAwv (H) or moAAoic (D*). — Ver. 10. 4 Kadov- 
yévy] is wanting in Elz., but is distinctly attested. The omission is explained 
from the fact that the word appeared inappropriate, disturbing, and feeble. — 
Ver. 12. td rept] Lachm. Tisch. Born. read repi, after A BCDES. Cor- 
rectly ; evayyedct. is not elsewhere connected with mepi, and this very circum- 
stance occasioned the insertion of rd.— Ver. 13. dvvauere Kai onueia peyada 
yevoueva] Elz. Lachm. Born. read: onyeia x. dvvduere peyddhac ywvouévac. Both 
modes of arrangement have important attestation. But the former is to be 
considered as original, with the exclusion, however, of the weydAa deleted by 
Tisch., which is wanting in many and correct codd. (also in 8), and is to be 
considered as an addition very naturally suggesting itself (comp. vi. 8) for the 
sake of strengthening. The later origin of the latter order of the words is 
proved by the circumstance that all the witnesses in favour of it have peydiac, 
and therefore it must have arisen after peydia was already added. — Ver. 16. 
obo] ABCD E 8, min. Chrys. have oidéma. Recommended by Griesb. and 
adopted by Rinck, Lachm. Tisch. Born. The Recepta came into the text, 
through the inattention of the transcribers, as the word to which they were 
more accustomed. — Ver. 18. On decisive evidence idév is to be adopted, with 
Griesb. and the later editors, instead of @eacdu. The latter is a more precise 
definition. —Ver. 21. évdmiov] A B C D 8, min. and several Fathers have 
évavtiov or évavtt, which last Griesb. has recommended, and Lachm. Tisch, 
Born, have adopted. Correctly ; the familiar word was inserted instead of the 
rare one (Luke i. 8).— Ver. 22. kupiov] So Lachm. Tisch. Born. But Elz. 
Scholz have Ocov, against preponderating evidence. A mechanical repetition, 
after ver. 21. — Ver. 25. The imperfects dréotpedov and ebnyyeAifovto (Lachm. 
Tisch. Born.) are decisively attested, as is also the omission of tc before BaouA. 
in ver. 27. — Ver. 27. 6s before éAmA. is wanting in Lachm. and Born., follow- 
ing A C* D* &*, Vulg. Sahid. Oec. An incorrect expedient to help the con- 


1 Instead of which, however, he (Praefat. p. viii.) conjectures moAAd. 
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struction. — After ver. 36, Elz. has (ver. 37): elwe d& 6 DiAuwroc: el mioteverc é& 
6Ane tHe Kapdiac, e£ecTuv. "Aroxpietc 0&8 elxe miotedw Tov vidy Tod Oeod elvar Tov 
*Incoiv Xpiorév, This is wanting in decisive witnesses; and in those which 
have the words there are many variations of detail. It is defended, indeed, by 
Born., but is nothing else than an old (see already Iren. iii. 12 ; Cypr. ad Quir. 
iii. 43) addition for the sake of completeness. — Ver. 39. After mvedua A**, 
min. and a few vss. and Fathers have dy.ov éxérecev éxt (or elc) TOV Eedvotyor, 
dyyedoc dé. A pious expansion and falsification of the history, induced partly 
by ver. 26 and partly by x. 44, 


Ver. 1. The observation Saidoc . . . abrov forms the significant transi- 
tion to the further narrative of the persecution which is annexed. — jy 
ovverdoxav] he was jointly assenting, in concert, namely, with the originators 
and promoters of the dvaipecic.* On avaipeoic, in the sense of caedes, suppli- 
cium, comp. Num. xi. 15; Judith xv. 4; 2 Macc. v. 13; Herodian. ii. 6. 1, 
iii. 2.10. Here, also, the continuance and duration are more strongly de- 
noted by 7» with the participle than by the mere finite tense. — éy éxsivy rH 
juépa| is not, as is usually quite arbitrarily done, to be explained indefi- 
nitely dlo tempore, but (comp. ii. 41): on that day, when Stephen was 
stoned, the persecution arose, for the outbreak of which this tumultuary 


stoning served as signal (G*). — 77» év ‘Iepoc.] added, because now the disper- 
sion (comp, xi. 19) set in. —- rdvrec] a hyperbolical expression of the popular 


mode of narration.* At the same time, however, the general expression 
tiv éxxAnoiav Goes not permit us to limit ravrec especially to the Hellenistic 
part of the church.* But if the hyperbolical rdvrec is not to be used 
against the historical character of the narrative (Schneckenburger, Zeller), 
neither are we to read withal between the lines that the church had been 
formally assembled and broken up, but that to dispersion into the regions 
of Judaea and Samaria — which is yet so clearly affirmed of the wavre¢ !—a 
great part of those broken up, including the apostles, had not allowed 
themselves to be induced (so Baumgarten). —x«. Sauapeiac] This country 
only is here mentioned as introductory to the history which follows, ver. 5 
ff. For a wider dispersion, see xi. 19. — rAjv tov aroor.| This is explained, 
in opposition to Schleiermacher, Schneckenburger, and others, who con- 
sider these statements improbable, by the greater stedfastness of the 
apostles, who were resolved as yet, and in the absence of. more special 
divine intimation, to remain at the centre of the theocracy, which, in their 
view at this time, was also the centre of the new theocracy.° They knew 
themselves to be the appointed upholders and rporaywworai (Oecumenius) 
of the cause of their Lord. 

Vv. 2, 8. The connection of vv. 1-38 depends on the double contrast, 


' 1Qbserve the climax of the three state- 3 Matt. iii. 5; Mark iii. 33, a. 

ments concerning Saul, vii. 59, viii. 1 and 3; 4 Baur, I. p. 46, ed. 2; comp. de Wette. 
also how the second and third are inserted 5 Quite inappropriately, pressing that mav- 
antithetically, and how all three are evidently res, Zeller, p. 153, in opposition to this in- 
intended to prepare the way for the subse- quires; “‘ Wherefore was this necessary, if 
quent importance of the man. all their followers were dispersed ?” b 


2 Comp. Luke xi. 48, and on Rom. i. 32. 
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that in spite of the outbreak of persecution which took place on that day, 
the dead body of the martyr was nevertheless honoured by pious Jews ; 
and that, on the other hand, the persecuting zeal of Saul stood in stern op- 
position thereto. On that day arose a great persecution, ver.1. This, however, 
prevented not pious men from burying and lamenting Stephen, ver. 2; (') but 
Saul laid waste, in that persecution which arose, the church (of Jerusalem, 
ver. 3). he common opinion is accordingly erroneous, that there prevails 
here a lack of connection—ver. 2 is a supplementary addition, according to 
de Wette—which is e¢ther' to explained by the insertion of extracts from 
different sources, or? betokens that éyévero dé . . . adroordéAwy. is an inter- 
polation, o7® at least makes it necessary to hold these words as transposed, 
so that they had originally stood after ver. 2.4— ovyxopifew] to carry together, 
then, used of the dead who are carried to the other dead bodies at the 
burial-place, and generally: to bury.’ According to the Scholiast on 
Soph. /.c. and Phavorinus, the expression is derived from gathering the 
fruits of harvest. Comp. Job v. 26. —The dvdpec evAaBeic are not, in op- 
position to Heinrichs and Ewald, Christians, but, as the connection requires, 
religious Jews who, in their pious conscientiousness (comp. ii. 5), and with 
a secret inclination to Christianity,® had the courage to honour the in- 
nocence of him who had been stoned. Christians would probably have 
been prevented from doing so, and Luke would have designated them more 
distinctly. -— korerdc¢ : Opyvoe peta ypooovd yerpov, Hesychius.*-— éAvuaivero] he 
laid waste, comp. ix. 21; Gal. i. 138. The following sentence informs us 
how he proceeded in doing so; therefore a colon is to be placed after r. 
éxkA. — kata TovG olk. eiarop.] entering by houses, house by house, Matt. xxiv. 
7.8 —oipwv| dragging.® 

Vv. 4, 5. AujA@ov} they went through, they dispersed themselves through 
the countries to which they had fled.’?-—Ver. 5. Of the dispersed per- 
sons active as missionaries who were before designated generally, one is 
now singled out and has his labours described, namely Philip, not the 
apostle, as is erroneously assumed by Polyerates in Eusebius," but he who is 
named in vi. 5, xxi. 8. That the persecution should have been directed 
with special vehemence against the colleagues of Stephen. was very 
natural. Observe, however, that in the case of those dispersed, and even 
in that of Philip, preaching was not tied to an existing special office. With 
their preaching probably there was at once practically given the new 
ministry, that of the evangelists, xxi. 8; Eph. iv. 11, as circumstances re- 


1 Olshausen, Bleek. [p. 155. 

2 Ziegler in Gabler’s Journ. f. theol. Lit., 1. 

3 Heinrichs, Kuinoel. 

4 According to Schwanbeck, p 325, vy. 1 is 
to be regarded as an insertion from the biog- 
raphy of Peter. 

5 Soph. Aj. 1048 ; Plut. Swi2, 38. [mus. 

6 Comp. Joseph of Arimathea and Nicode- 

7™See Gen. 1.10; 1 Macc. ii. 70; Nicarch. 
30; Plut. Fab. 17; Heyne, Odss. in Tidull. p. 
71. 


8 Winer, p. 374 (E. T. 500). 

*See Tittmann, Synon. N. 7. p. 5% f., and 
Wetstein. Comp. xiv. 19, xvii. 3. Arrian, 
pict. i, 29. 

10 The ot pev odv dvagmapévres is resumed at 
xi. 19,—a circumstance betokening that the 
long ‘intervening portion has been derived 
from special sources here incorporated. 

11 iii, 31. 2, v. 24. 1; see, on the contrary, vv. 
1, 14, and generally, Zeller, p. 154 ff; Ewald, 
p. 235 f. 
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quired, under the guidance of the Spirit. — xarveA9.] from Jerusalem. — cic 
nérw THC Zauap.| into a city of Samaria. What city it was (Grotius and 
Ewald think of the capital, Olshausen thinks that it was perhaps Sichem) is 
to be left entirely undetermined, and was probably unknown to Luke him- 
self. Comp. John iv. 5. Kuinoel, after Erasmus, Beza, Calvin, Calovius, 
and others, takes r7¢ Sauap. as the name, not of the country, but of the 
capital." In that case, indeed, the article would not have been necessary 
before xéAv, as Olshausen thinks.? éAcc, too with the genitive of the name 
of the city, is a Greek idiom ;* but ver. 9, where r7¢ Sayap. is evidently the 
name of the country (rd é@voc), is decidedly opposed to such a view. Sce 
also on ver. 14. —airoic] namely, the people in that city. 

Vv. 6, 7. Ilpoceiyov] they gave heed thereto, denotes attentive, favourably 
disposed interest, xvi. 14; Heb. ii. 1; 1 Tim. i. 4; often in Greek writers.‘ 
The explanation jidem praebebant, Krebs, Heinrichs, Kuinoel, and others, 
confounds the result of the zpocéyev (ver. 12) with the zpocéyevy itself, —a 
confusion which is committed in all the passages adduced to prove it. — év 
T@ akoterv aitove xk. kK.7.A.| in their hearing, etc., while they heard. — In ver. 
7, more than in v. 16, those affected by natural diseases (maparer. x. ywol), 
who were healed (é(epavei0.), are expressly distinguished from the pos- 
sessed,° whose demons came out (é£7pyero) with great crying.—Notice the 
article before éyévrav : oftmany of those who, ete., consequently, not of all. 
As regards the construction, roAAav is dependent on the ra rvebuata axabapra 
to be again tacitly supplied after tvebwara axabapra.® 

Ver. 9.\ Xiuwv] is not identical, in opposition to Heumann, Krebs, Rosen- 
miiller, Kuinoel, Neander, de Wette, Hilgenfield,’ with the Simon of 
Cyprus in Joseph.,* whom the Procurator Felix, at a latter period, employed 
to estrange Drusilla, the wife of Azizus king of Emesa in Syria, from her 
husband. For (1) Justin,’ expressly informs us that Simon was from the 
village Gitthon in Samaria, and Justin himself was a Samaritan, so that we 
can the less suppose, in his case, a confusion with the name of the Cyprian 
town Kirov.!° (2) The identity of name cannot, on account of its great 
prevalence, prove anything, and as little can the assertion that the Sainari- 
tans would hardly have deified one of their own countrymen, ver. 10. 
The latter is even more capable of explanation from the national pride, 
than it would be with respect to a Cyprian. — rpoirapyzev| he was formerly, 
even before the appearance of Philip, in the city. The following payetwy 
x.t.2. then adds how he was occupied there; comp. Luke xxiii. 12. — 
payebur] practising magical arts, only here in the N. T.!! The magical exer- 
cises of the wizards, who at that time very frequently wandered about in 


18. 8, and others. 
8 Antt. xx.%. 2. Neander, p. 107 f., has en- 


1 Sebaste, which was also called Samaria, 
Joseph. Antt, xviii. 6. 2. 


2 Poppo, ad Thuc. i. 10; Ellendt, Lex. Soph. 
IL. p. 187 ; comp. Luke ii. 4, 11 ; 2 Pet. ii. 6. 

$8 Ruhnk. App. crit. p. 186. 

4 Jacobs, ad Ach. Tat. p. 882. 

5 Comp. Luke iy. 40 f. 

6 See Matthiae, p. 1583 ; Kiihner, II. p. 602. 

7 See also Gieseler’s Kirchengesch. I. sec. 


tirely misunderstood the words of Josephus. 
See Zeller, p. 164 f. 

9 Apol. I. 26; comp. Clem. Hom. i. 15, ii. 22. 

10' Thue, 1, 112.1. 

11 But see Eur. Jph. J. 1337; Meleag. 12; 
Clearch. in Athen. vi. p. 256 E; Jacobs, ad 
Anthol. VI. p. 29. 
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the East, extended chiefly to an ostentatious application of their attain- 
ments in physicial knowledge to juggling conjurings of the dead and 
demons, to influencing the gods, to sorceries, cures of the sick, sooth- 
sayings from the stars, and the like, in which the ideas and formulae of 
the Oriental-Greek theosophy were turned to display..—riwa.. . péyav] 
We are not, accordingly, to put any more definite claim into the mouth of 
Simon ; the text relates only generally his boasting self-exaltation, which 
may have expressed itself very differently according to circumstances, but 
always amounted to this, that he himself was a certain extraordinary person. 
Perhaps Simon designedly avoided a more definite self-designation, in 
order to leave to the praises of the people all the higher scope in the desig- 
nating of that (ver. 10) which he himself wished to pass for. — éavrév] 
He thus acted quite differently from Philip, who preached Christ, ver. 5. 
Comp. Rey. 11. 20. 

Ver. 10. Mpoceiyor] just as in ver. 6.— ard puxpov éwe peydarov] A designa- 
tion of the whole body, from little and up to great, i.e. young and old.?— 
ovrd¢ éoriv 4 div. Tt. Ocod 7 Kar. pey.] this is the God-power called great. The 
Samaritans believed that Simon was the power emanating from God, and 
appearing and working among them as a human person, which, as the 
highest of the divine powers, was designated by them with a specific 
appellation xcar’ éZoy4v as the peydAy. Probably the Oriental-Alexandrine 
idea of the world-creating manifestation of the hidden God, the Logos, 
which Philo also calls pytpérokic racév rév dvvauewv Tov Ocod, had become 
at that time current among them, and they saw in Simon this effluence of 
the Godhead rendered human by incarnation,—a belief which Simon 
certainly had been cunning enough himself to excite and to promote, and 
which makes it more than probable that the magician, to whom the neigh- 
bouring Christianity could not be unknown, designed in the part which he 
played to present a phenomenon similar to Christ; comp. Ewald. The 
belief of the Samaritans in Simon was thus, as regards its tenor, an ana- 
logue of the 6 Adyoc cape éyévero, and hence served to prepare for the true 
and definite faith in the Messiah, afterwards preached to them by Philip: 
the former became the bridge to the latter. Erroneously Philastr. Haer. 
29, and recently Olshausen, de Wette, and others, put the words 7 dévayuc 
«.7.A, Into the mouth of Simon himself, so that they are held only to be an 
echo of what the sorcerer had boastingly said of himself.* This is con- 


1 See Neander, Gesch. d. Pflanz. u. Leit. d. were put into the mouth of Simon (that he was 


christl. K. I. p. 99 f.; Miller in Herzog’s 
Bneykl. VILL. p. 675 ff. 

2 Comp. Heb. vili. 11; Acts xxvi. 22; Bar. 
1.4; Judith xiii. 4, 13; 1 Macc. v. 45; LXX. 
Gen. xix. 11; Jer. xlii. 1, ai. 

3 According to Jerome on Matth. xxiy., he 
asserted of himself: ‘‘Ego sum sermo Dei, 
ego sum speciosus, ego paracletus, ego om- 
nipotens, ego omnia Dei.” Certainly an in- 
vention of the later Simonians, who trans- 
ferred specifically Christian elements of faith 
to Simon. But this and similar things which 


avotarn Tis S¥vauis Kal a’ToD TOD Toy KOoMoV 
Kticavtos @eov, Clem. Hom. ii. 22, 25; that he 
was the same who had appeared among the 
Jews as the Son, but had come among the 
Samaritans as the Father, and among other 
nations as the Holy Spirit, Iren. i. 23), and 
were wonderfully dilated on by opponents, 
point back to a relation of incarnation 
analogous to the incarnation of the Zogos, 
under which the adherents of Simon conceived 
him. De Wette incorrectly denies this, re- 
ferring the expression, ‘‘ the great power of 
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trary to the text, which expressly distinguishes the opinion of the infatu- 
ated people here from the assertion of the magician himself, ver. 9. He 
had characterized himself indefinitely ; they judged definitely and confessed 
(Aéyovrec) the highest that could be said of him ; and, in doing so, accorded 
with the intention of the sorcerer. 

Ver. 12. They believed Philip, who announced the good news of the kingdom 
of God and of the name of Jesus Christ.— evayyedic. only here (see the 
critical remarks) with cepi..— The Samaritans called the Messiah whom 
they expected 20W0 or 2040, the Converter, and considered Him as the 
universal, not merely political, but still more religious and moral, Renewer. 
See on John iv. 25. 

Ver. 13, 'Exisrevoe] also on his part (x. avrdc), like the other Samaritans, 
he became believing, namely, likewise 16 @idinrw ebayyeAouévw x.t.A. (I). 
Entirely at variance with the text is the opinion? that Simon regarded 
Jesus only as a great magician and worker of miracles, and not as the 
Messiah, and only to this extent believed on Him. He was, by the preach- 
ing and miracles of Philip, actually moved to faith in Jesus as the Messiah. 
Yet this faith of his was only historical and intellectual, without having as 
its result a change of the inner life ;? hence he was soon afterwards capable 
of what is related in vy. 18, 19. The real perévo.a is not excited in him, 
even at ver. 24. Cyril aptly remarks: éSarrioOy, 42’ ov« éowrioby. — éloraro] 
he, who had formerly been himself é&:orav 7d éOvoc ! 

Vv. 14-17. i év ‘Iepoc. axéor.] applies, according to ver. 1, to all the 


Simon, but has cut off the reference to Paul. 
Thus the state of the case is exactly reversed. 
The history of Simon Magus in our passage 
was amplified in the Clementines in an anti- 
Pauline interest. The Book of Acts has not 
cut off the hostile reference to Paul; but the 


God,’ to the notion of an angel. This 1s too 
weak ; all the ancient accounts concerning 
Simon, as well as concerning his alleged com- 
panion Helena, the all-bearing mother of 
angels and powers, betoken a Messianic part 
which he played ; to which also the name 6 


‘Eotws, by which he designated himself accord- 
ing to the Clementines, points. This name 
(hardly correctly explained by Ritschl, altkath. 
Kirche, p. 228 f., from avaorjoer, Deut. xviii. 
15, 18) denotes the imperishable and unchange- 
able. See, besides, concerning Simon and his 
doctrine according to the Clementines, 
Uhlhorn, die Homil. u. Recognit. des Clemens 
Rom, p. 281 f£.; Zeler, p. 159 ff.; and concern- 
ing the entire diversified development of the 
old legends concerning him, Miiller in 
Herzog’s Encykl. XIV. p. 391 ff.; concerning 
his doctrine of the Aeons and Syzygies, 
Philosoph. Orig. vi. 7 ff. According to Baur 
and Zeller, the magician never existed at all ; 
and the legend concerning him, which arose 
from Christian polemics directed against the 
Samaritan worship of the sun-god, the Oriental 
Hercules (Baal-Melkart), is nothing else than 
a hostile travestie of the Apostle Paul and his 
antinomian labours, Comp. also Hilgenfeld, 
d. clement. Recognit. p. 319 f.; Volckmar in the 
theol. Jahrb. 1856, p. 279 ff. The Book of Acts 
has, in their view, admitted this legend about 


Clementines have added it, and accordingly 
have dressed out the history with a view to 
combit Paulinism and Gnosticism, indeed 
have here and there caricatured Paul himself 
as Simon. We set to work unhistorically, if 
we place the simple narratives of the N. T. on 
a parall.] with later historical excrescences 
and disfigurements, and by means of the latter 
attack the former as likewise fabulous repre- 
tations. Our narrative contains the historical 
germ, from which the later legends concern- 
ing Simon Magus have luxuriantly developed 
themselves ; the Samaritan worship of the sun 
and moon has nothing whatever to do with 
the history of Simon. 

1 But see Rom. i. 8; Josephus, Anff. xv. 7. 2. 

2 Grotius, Clericus, Rosenmiiller, Kuinoel. 

3 Bengel well remarks: ‘‘ Agnovit, virtu- 
tem Dei non esse in se, sed in Philippo. . . . 
Non tamen pertigit ad fidem plenam, justifi- 
cantem, cor purificantem, salvantem, tametsi 
ad eam pervenisse speciose videretur, donec 
se aliter prodidit.”’ ‘ 


14-17. 
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apostles, to the apostolic college, which commissioned two of its most 
distinguished members, Gal. ii. 9.— Zaudpera] here also the name of the 
country ; see vv. 5, 9. From the success which the missionary labours of 
Philip had in that single city, dates the conversion of the country in general, 
and so the fact: dédexrar } Saudpera tov Adyov tov Ocod (3'). —The design of 
the mission of Peter and John! (x!) is certainly, according to the text, in 
opposition to Schneckenburger, to be considered as that which they 
actually did after their arrival, ver. 15: to pray for the baptized, in order 
that (irwc) they might receive the Holy Svirit (L'). Not as if, in general, 
the communication of the Spirit had been exclusively bound up with the 
prayer and the imposition of the hands (vv. 17, 18) of an actual apostle ; 
nor yet as if here under the Spirit we should have to conceive something 
peculiar :? but the observation, ver. 16, makes the baptism of the Samaritans 
without the reception of the Spirit appear as something extraordinary : the 
epoch-making advance of Christianity beyond the bounds of Judaea into 
Samaria was not to be accomplished without the intervention of the direct 
ministry of the apostles. Therefore the Spirit was reserved until this 
apostolic intervention occurred. To explain the matter from the designed 
omission of prayer for the Holy Spirit on the part of Philip,* or from the 
subjectivity of the Samaritans, whose faith had not yet penetrated into the 
inner life,® has no justification in the text, the more especially as there is no 
mention of any further instruction by the apostles, but only of their prayer, 
and imposition of hands,° in the effect of which certainly their greater 
é£ovo/a, aS compared with that of Philip as the mere evangelist, was his- 
torically made apparent, because the nascent church of Samaria was not to 
develope its life otherwise than in living connection with the apostles them- 
selves.* The miraculous element of the apostolic influence is to be recog- 
nised as connected with the whole position and function of the apostles, 
and not to be referred to a sphere of view belonging to a later age (Zeller, 
Hfoltzmann). — dédexra] has received.* — kataBavrec] namely, to Samaria 


situated lower. —oidéxw yap qv] for as yet not at all, etc. —pdvov dé 


1 Which Baur (1. p. 47, ed. 2) derives from 
the interest of Judaism to place the new 
churches in a position of dependence on Jeru- 
salem, and to prevent tvo free a development 
of the Hellenistic principle. See, on the 
other hand, Schneckenburger in the Stud. u. 
Ait. 1855, p. 542 ff., who, however, likewise 
gratuitously imports the opinion that the con- 
version of the Samaritans appeared suspicious 


for, became the vehicle of the communication. 
It was certainly of a symbolical nature, yet 
not a bare and ineffective symbol, but the 
effective conductor of the gifts prayed for. 
Comp, on vi. 6. In xix. 5 alsoit is applied 
after baptism, and with the result of the 
communication of the Spirit. On the other 
hand, at x. 48, it would have come too late. 
If it is not specially mentioned in cases of 


and required a more exact examination. 

270 Tov onxwetwv, Chrysostom, comp. Beza, 
Calvin. 

3 Comp. Baumgarten, p. 175 ff. 

4 Hofmann, Schriftbew. IL. 2, p. 82. 

5 Neander, p. 80 f., 104. 

6 Ver. 15, comp. with vv. 17, 18, shows 
clearly the relation of prayer to the imposition 
of hands, The prayer obtained from God the 
communication of the Spirit, but the imposi- 
tion of hands, after the Spirit had been prayed 


ordinary baptism, where the operation of the 
Spirit was not bound up with the apostolic 
imposition of hands as here (see 1 Cor. 1. 
14-17, xii. 18; Tit. iii. 5), 1t 1s to be considered 
as obvious of itself (Heb. vi. 2), 

7 Surely this entirely peculiar state of mat- 
ters should have withheld the Catholics from 
grounding the doctrixe of confirmation on our 
passage (as even Beelen does). 

8 See xvii. 7; Winer, p. 246 (E. T. 828); 
Valcken. p. 437. 
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SeBarreopévor k.7.2.] but they found themselves only in the condition of bap- 
tized ones, not at the same time also furnished with the Spirit. 

Ver. 18. The communication of the Spirit was visible (idév, see the critical 
remarks) in the gestures and gesticulations of those who had received it, 
perhaps also in similar phenomena to those which took place at Pentecost 
in Jerusalem.—Did Simon himself receive the Spirit? Certainly not, as this 
would have rendered him incapable of so soon making the offer of money. 
He saw the result of the apostolic imposition of hands on others,—there- 
upon his impatient desire waits not even for his own experience—the power 
of the apostolic prayer would have embraced him also and filled him with 
the Spirit—and, before it came to his turn to receive the imposition of hands, 
he makes his proposal, perhaps even as a condition of allowing the hands 
to be laid upon him, The opinion of Kuinoel, that from pride he did not 
consider it at all necessary that the hands should be laid on him, is entirely 
imaginary. The motive of his proposal was selfishness in the interest of his 
magical trade ; very naturally he valued the communication of the Spirit, 
to the inward experience of which he was a stranger, only according to 
the surprising outward phenomena, and hence saw in the apostles the pos- 
sessors of a higher magical power still unknown to himself, the possession 
of which he as a sorcerer coveted, ‘‘ne quid sibi deesset ad ostentationcm 
et quaestum,’’ Erasmus. — 

Vv. 20, 21. Thy money be along with thee unto destruction ; i.e. let perdition, 
Messianic penal destruction, come upon thy money and thyself! The sin- 
money, in the lofty strain of the language, is set forth as something per- 
sonal, capable of aré/ea. — ein cic atod.| a usual attraction: fall into de- 
struction and be in it.!—rtyv dupedv tov CEov| tHv é€ovoiay TaiTyV, wa K.T.A., 
ver. 19. Observe the antithetically chosen designation. — évouucac] thou 
wast minded, namely, in the proposal made. — epic obdé KArjpoc| synonyms, 
of which the second expresses the idea figuratively : part nor lot.? The 
utterance is earnest. — év TO Adyw tobTw] in this word, i.e. in the éEovoia to be 
the medium of the Spirit, which was in question. Lange gratuitously im- 
ports the idea: in this word, which flows from the hearts of believers moved 
by the Spirit. 2ébyoc of the ‘‘ ipsa causa, de qua disceptatur,’’ is very cur- 
rent also in classical writers.* Others, as Olsbausen and Neander after 
Grotius, explain 2dyo¢ of the gospel, all share in whose blessings is cut off 
from Simon. But then this reference must have been suggested by the 
context, in which, however, there is no mention at all of doctrine. — eifeia 
straight, i.e. upright,* for Simon thought to acquire («raofa) an é&ovoia not 
destined for him, from immoral motives, and by an unrighteous means, 
Herein lies the immoral nature of simony, whose source is selfishness. ° 

Vv. 22, 23. ’Ard tH¢ xax.] 7.e. turning thee away from, Heb. vi. 1. 
Comp. on 2 Cor. xi. 38.—ei dpa ageOjoera] entreat the Lord (God, 


1 See Winer, p. 886 f. (E. T. 516 f.). Comp. Nigelsb. on the Ziad, p. 41 f. ed. 3. 
ver. 23, 4 Comp. Wisd. ix. 3; Ecclus. vii. 6. 
2 Comp. Dent. xii. 12, xiv. 27, 29: Isa. lvii. 6. 5 Comp. the ethical cxodcds (Luke iii. 5), ii. 
3 Ast, Lew. Plat. I. p. 256; Brunck, ad 40; Phil. ii. 15. ‘‘Cor arx boni ct mali,’’ Ben- 
Soph. Aj. 1268 ; Wolf, ad Dem, Lept. p. 277; gel ; Delitzch, Psychol. p. 250. 
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ver. 21), and try thereby, whether perhaps, as the case may stand, there 
will be forgiven, etc. Comp. on Mark xi. 13; Rom. i. 10. Peter, on 
account of the high degree of the transgression, represents the forgive 
ness on repentance still as doubtful.! Kuinoel, after older expositors,* thinks 
that the doubt concerns the conversion of Simon, which was hardly to be 
hoped for. At variance with the text, which to the fulfilment of the 
peravéyoov, without which forgiveness was not at all conceivable, annexes 
still the problematic «i apa. Concerning the direct expression by the 
future, see Winer, p. 282 (E. T. 376). —7 éxivoca] the (conscious) plan, the 
project, is a vow media, which receives its reference in bonam,* or as here in 
malam partem, entirely from the context.*—Wor I perceive thee fallen into 
and existing in gall of bitterness and in band of iniquity, i.e. for I recognise 
thee as a man who has fallen into bitter enmity against the gospel as into 
gall, and into iniquity as into binding fetters. Both genitives are to be 
taken alike, namely, as genitives of apposition ; hence yody zucpiac is not fel 
amarum, as is usually supposed, in which case, besides, zxpiag would only 
be tame and self-evident. On the contrary, zixpia is to be taken in the 
ethical sense, a bitter, malignant, and hostile disposition ;° often in the 
classical writers,° which, figuratively represented, is gall, into which 
Simon had fallen. In the corresponding representation, adccia is conceived 
as a band which encompassed him. Comp. Isa. lviii. 6. Others render 
bundle.’ So Alberti, Wolf, Wetstein, Valckenaer, Kuinoel, and 
others, including Ewald. But in this way the genitive would not be taken 
uniformly with zcxpiac, and we should expect instead of ddsxiac a plural ex- 
pression. Ewald, moreover, concludes from these words that a vehement 
contest had previously taken place between Peter and Simon,—a point 
which must be left undetermined, as the text indicates nothing of it. — eivaz 
eic] stands as in ver. 20. Lange,® at variance with the words, gratuitously 
imports the notion: ‘‘that thou wilt prove to be a poison... in the 
church.” 


ovvdecpoc, 


Ver, 24. ‘Ywecc] whose prayer must be more effectual. On def0. with xpéc, 
comp. Ps. Ixiv. 1. —érwe undév x.7.A.] ‘‘ poenae metum, non culpae horrorem 
fatetur,’’ Bengel. A humiliation has begun in Simon, but it refers to the 
apostolic threat of punishment, the realization of which he wishes to avert, 
not. to the ground of this threat, which lay in iis own heart and could only 
be removed by a corresponding repentance. Hence, also, his conversion, 
which even Calvin conjectures to have taken place,'’ does not ensue. It 


1 Not as if it were thereby made dependent 
on the caprice of God (de Wette’s objection), 
but becanse God, in presence of the greatness 
of the guilt, could only forgive on the corre- 
sponding sincerity and truth of the repentance 
and believing prayer ; and how doubtful was 
this with sucha mind! The whole greatness 
of the danger was to be brought to the con- 
sciousnes.of Simon, and to guicken him tothe 
need of repentance and prayer. 

2 Comp. Heinrichs and de Wette. 


32 Mace. xii. 45; Ar. Thesm. 766, al. 

4 See the passages in Kypke, II. p. 42, and 
from Philo in Loesner, p. 198 f. 

5 Rom. ili. 143 Eh: iv. 31. 

© See Valck. ad Eur. Phoen. 9638. 

7 Comp. Herodian. iv. 12. 11. 

§ See Buttmann, neut. Gr. p. 286 (E. T. 338). 

® Comp. also Thiersch, Airche im apost. 
Zeit. p. 91. 

10 Comp. Ebrard. 
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would, as a brilliant victory of the apostolic word, not have been omitted : 
and in fact the ecclesiastical traditions concerning the stedfastly continued 
conflict of Simon with the Jewish-apostolic gospel, in spite of all the 
strange and contradictory fables mixed up with it down to his overthrow 
by Peter at Rome, testify against the occurrence of that conversion at all. 
Vv. 25, 26. Tov Ady. +. xvp.] The word which they spoke was not their 
word, but Christ's, who caused the gospel to be announced by them as His 
ministers and interpreters.’ But the auctor principalis is God (x. 36), hence 
the gospel is still more frequently called 6 Adyo¢ rod Ocov, iv. 29, 81, vi. 2, 
and frequently. — xodAac re xouac . . . evmyyed.| namely, on their way back 
to Jerusalem. — edayyediectar, with the accusative of the person,’ is rare, 
and belongs to the later Greek.* — ayye2o¢ 62 xvpiov] is neither to be ration- 
alized with Eichhorn to the effect, that what is meant is the sudden and 
involuntary rise of an internal impulse not to be set aside; nor with 
Olshausen to'the effect, that what is designated is not a being appearing 
individually, but a spiritual power, by which a spiritual communication 
was made to Philip ; the language is, in fact, not figurative, as in John i. 
52, but purely historical. On the contrary, Luke narrates an actual angelic 
appearance, that spoke literally to Philip. This appearance must, in respect 
of its form, be left undefined, as a vision in a dream,* is not indicated in 
the text, not even by avdory, which rather (raise thyself) belongs to the 
pictorial representation ; comp. on v. 17. Philip received this angelic 
intimation in Samaria, in opposition to Zeller, who makes him to have 
returned with the apostles to Jerusalem, while the two apostles were on 
their way back to Jerusalem. —Tafa, "UY, i.e. the strong,°® a strongly forti- 
fied Philistine city, situated on the Mediterranean, on the southern border 
of Canaan.° It was conquered,’ and destroyed,® by Alexander the Great, 
a fate which, after many vicissitudes, befell it afresh under the Jewish 
King Alexander Jannaeus, in B.c. 96.° Rebuilt as New Gaza farther to the 
south by the Proconsul Gabinius, B.c. 58, the city was incorporated with 
the province of Syria. Its renewed, though not total destruction by the 
Jews occurred not long before the siege of Jerusalem.’? It is now the open 
town Ghuzzch. —aitn toriv épnuoc| applies to the way, von Raumer, Robin- 
son, Winer, Buttmann, Ewald, Baumgarten, Lange, and older commenta- 
tors, as Castalio, Beza, Bengel, and others. As several roads led from 
Jerusalem to Gaza, and still lead,!! the angel specifies the road, which be 
means, more exactly by the statement : this way is desolate, i.e. it is a desert « 
way, leading through solitary and little cultivated districts.” Such a road 
still exists ; see Robinson, J.c. The object of this more precise specification 
can according to the text only be this, that Philip should take no other road 


1 Comp. xiii. 48 f., xv. 35 f., xix. 10, 20. Arnold in Herzog’s Hneykl. IV. p. 671 ff. 
2 Luke 111. 18; Acts xiv. 21, xvi. 10. 7Plut, Alex. 25; Curt. iv. 6. 
3 See Lobeck, ad Phryn. p. 267 f. 8 Strabo, xvi. 2. 30, p. 759. 
4 Eckermann, Heinrichs, Kuinoel. 9 Joseph. Antt. xiii. 13. 8, Bell. i. 4.2. 
6 Gen. x. 19; Josh. xv. 45; Judg. iii, 3, xvi. 10 Joseph. Bell. Jud. ii. 18. 1. 

it Mace: x1016: 11 See Robinson, II. p. 748. 
6 See Stark, Gazan. d. philistdische Kuiste, 12 Comp, 2Sam. ii. 24. LEX. 


Jena 1852; Ritter, Zrdk. XVI. 1, p. 45 f£.; 
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than that on which he would not miss, but would really encounter, the Hthio- 
pian. The angel wished to direct him right surely. Other designs are 
imported without any ground in the text, as, ¢.g., that he wished to raise 
him above all fear of the Jews,’ or to describe the locality as suitable for 
undisturbed evangelical operations,* and jor deeper conversation,*® or even to 
indicate that the road must now be spiritually prepared and constructed 
(Lange). épyuoc stands without the article, because 1t is conceived alto- 
gether qualitatively. If airn is to be referred to Gaza,* and the words 
likewise to be ascribed to the angel, we should have to take épyuo¢ as 
destroyed, and to understand these words of the angel as an indication that 
he meant not the rebuilt New Gaza, but the old Gaza lying in ruins. But 
this would be opposed, not indeed to historical correctness (see Stark), but 
yet to the connection, for the event afterwards related happened on the 
way, and this way was to be specified. Others consider the words as a gloss 
of Luke.® But if airy is to be referred to the way, is is difficult to see what 
Luke means by that remark. If it is to indicate that the way is not, or no 
longer, passable, this has no perceptible reference to the event which is 
related. But if, as Wieseler, p. 401, thinks, it is meant to point to the 
fact that the Ethiopian on this solitary way could read without being dis- 
turbed, and aloud, no reader could possibly guess this, and at any rate 
Luke would not have made the remark till ver. 28. If, on the other hand, 
we refer airy in this supposed remark of Luke to the city, we can only 
assume, with Hug and Lekebusch, p. 419 f., that Luke has meant its 
destruction, which took place in the Jewish war.* But even thus the notice 
would have no definite object in relation to the narrative, which is con- 
cerned not with the city, but with the way as the scene of the event. Hug 
and Lekebusch indeed suppose that the recent occurrence of the destruction 
induced Luke to notice it here on the mention of Gaza; but it is against 
this view in its turn, that Luke did not write till a considerable time after 
the destruction of Jerusalem.’ Reland, Wolf, Krebs, inappropriately 
interpret épyyoc as unfortified, which the context must have suggested.® 
and which would yield a very meaningless remark. Wassenberg, Hein- 
richs, and Kuinoel take refuge in the hypothesis of an interpolated gloss. 

Ver. 27. Kai idov] And behold (there was) a man. Comp. on Matt. iii. 17. 
—evvovyoco duvacrnc| 1s, seeing that duvacryc is a substantive, most simply 
taken, not conjointly, @ power-wielding eunuch, after the analogy of Herod. 
li. 32: avdpdv dvvactévv raidec,? but separately: a@ eunuch, one wielding 
power, so that there is a double apposition.!° The more precise description 
what kind of wielder of power he was, follows, chief treasurer, yafopi2aé.!! 
The express mention of his sexual character is perhaps connected with the 


1 Chrysostom, Oecumenius. 6 Joseph. Bell. ii. 18. 1. 
2 Baumgarten. 7 See Introduction, sec. 3. 
3 Ewald, Jahrb. V. p. 227. 8 Asin the passages in Sturz, Lex. Xen. II. 
4 So Stark, /.c. p. 510 ff., following Erasmus, p. 359. 
Calvin, Grotius, and others. ’ ® Comp, Ecclus. viii. 1. 
5 De Wette, Wieseler, and others, following 10 See Bornemann én loc. 


older interpreters. 11 Plut. Mor. p. 823 C; Athen. vi. p. 261 B. 
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universalism of Luke, in contrast to Deut. xxiii. 1. In the East, eunuchs 
were taken not only to be overseers of the harem, but also generally to fill 
the most important posts of the court and the closet,! hence etvoryoc is 
often employed generally of court officials, without regard to corporeal 
mutilation.” Many therefore, Cornelius a Lapide, de Dieu, Kuinoel, 
Olshausen, suppose that the Ethiopian was not emasculated, for he is called 
avjp and he was not a complete Gentile, as Eusebius and Nicephorus would 
make him, but, according to ver. 30 ff., a Jew, whereas Israclitish citizen- 
ship did not belong to emasculated persons.* But if so, ebvodyoc, with 
which, moreover, the general word dvjp * is sufficiently compatible, would 
be an entirely superfluous term. The very fact, however, that he was an 
officer of the first rank in the court of a queen, makes it most probable that 
he was actually a eunuch ; and the objection drawn from Deut. Jc. is 
obviated by the very natural supposition that he was a proselyte of the gate, 
comp. on John xii. 20. That this born Gentile, although a eunuch, had 
been actually received into the congregation of Israel (Baumgarten), and 
accordingly a proselyte of vighteousness, as Calovius and others assumed, 
cannot be proved either from Isa, lvi. 3-6, where there is a promise of the 
Messianic future, in the salvation of which even Gentiles and eunuchs were 
to share; nor from the example of Ebedmelech, Jer. xxxviii. 7 ff., con- 
sidered by Baumgarten as the type of the chamberlain, of whom it is not 
said that he was a complete Jew ; nor can it be inferred from the distant 
journey of the man and his quick reception of baptism,® which is a very 
arbitrary inference. Eusebius, ii. 1, also designates him as xparo¢ é& éOvav, 
who had been converted. Kavdaxy was, like Pharaoh among the Egyptian 
kings, the proper name in common of the queens of Hthiopia, which still 
in the times of Eusebius was governed by queens.° Their capital was 
Napata.’— On yafa, a word received from the Persian, ‘‘ pecuniam regiam, 
quam gazam Persae vocant,’’* into Greek and Latin.® —é7i, as in vi. 3. 
Nepos, Datam. 5: ‘‘gazae custos regiae.’’ — Tradition,” with as much 
uncertainty as improbability,! calls the Ethiopian Jndich and Judich, and 
makes him,—what is without historical proof, doubtless, but in itself not 
improbable, though so early a permanent establishment of Christianity 
in Ethiopia is not historically known,—the first preacher of the gospel 
among his countrymgn, whose queen the legend with fresh invention 
makes to be baptized by him.” ; 

Vv. 28-31. He read aloud (see ver. 30), and most probably from the LXX. 
translation widely diffused in Egypt. Perhaps he had been induced by 
what he had heard in Jerusalem of Jesus and of His fate to occupy himself 


1 Pignor. de servis, p. 871 f.; Winer, Realw. ® Sec Strabo, xvii. 1. 54, p. 820; Dio Cass. 
s.v. Verschnittene. liv. 53 Plin. 4. 27. vi.-852 7. (140 ff. 

2 See de Dieu, inloc. ; Spanheim, ad Julian. 7 See particularly Laurent, newtest. Stud. p. 
Oratt. p. 174. 8 Curt. iii. 13. 5. ; 

3 Deut. xxiii. 1; Michaelis, Mos. @. II. § 95, 9 See Serv. ad Viryil. Aen. i. 119, vol. i. p. 
IV. § 195; Ewald, Alterth. p. 218. 30, ed. Lion. and Wetstein én doc. 

4He might even have been married. Sce 10 Bzovius, Annal. ad a. 1524, p. 542. 
Gen. xxxix. 1, and Knobel in doc. 11 Ludolf, Comm. ad. Hist. Aeth. p. 89 f. 


5 Lange, apost. Zeitalt. II. p. 109, 12 Niceph. ii. 6. 
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on the way with Isaiah in particular, the Evangelist among the prophets, 
and with this very section concerning the Servant of God. Ver. 34 is not 
opposed to this. — eize dé r. rveiua Aenotes the address of the Holy Spirit 
inwardly apprebended. Comp. x. 19. — KoAAsOnr.] attach thyself to, separate 
not thyself from.’— apa ye ywoonece & avaywooxecc ;| For instances of a 
similar paronomasia,* see Winer, p. 591 [E. T. 794 f.]. Comp. 2 Cor. iii. 
2; 2 Thess. iii. 11. dpa, num (with the strengthening yé), stands here as 
ordinarily: ‘‘ut aliquid sive verae sive fictae dubitationis admisceat.’** 
Philip doubts whether the Aethiopian was aware of the Messianic reference 
of the words which he read. — réc yap av dvvaiuyy x.t.A.] an evidence of 
humility and susceptibility. av, with the optative, denotes the subjective 
possibility conditionally conceived and consequently undecided.‘ yép is 
to be taken without a 0 to be supplied before it: How withal. as the mat- 
ter stands. See on Matt. xxvii. 23. 

Vv. 32, 33. But the contents of the passage of Scripture which he read was 
this. Hc ypaoqe| is here restricted by 7 aveyivwoxev to the notion of a single 
passage, as also, ver. 85, by ratryc.® Luther has given it correctly. But 
many others refer fv aveyivwok. to 7 mepioxy : ‘‘ locus autem scripturae, quem 
legebat, hic erat,’ Kuinoel, following the Vulgate. But it is not demon- 
strable that repo y4 signifies a section ; even in the places cited to show this, ® 
it is to be taken as here: what is contained in the passage,’ and this is then 
verbally quoted.* — &¢ mpdBarov «.7.A.] Isa. liii. 7, 8, with unimportant vari- 
ation from the LXX.*° The subject of the whole oracle is the 717! 72, 
i.e. according to the correct Messianic understanding of the apostolic 
church, the Messiah.'° The prophetical words, as Luke gives them, are as 
follows: As a sheep He has been led to the slaughter ; and as a lamb, which is 
dumb before its shearer, so He opens not His mouth. In His humiliation His 
judgment was taken away ; 7.e. when He had so humbled Himself to the 
bloody death, comp. Phil. ii. 8, the judicial fate imposed on Him by God" 
was taken from Him, so that now therefore the culmination and crisis of 
His destiny set in, comp. Phil. ii. 9. But His offspring who shall describe ? 
z.e. how indescribably great is the multitude of those belonging to Him, of 
whom He will now be the family Head, comp. Phil. ii. 10! for ground of 
the origin of this immeasurable progenies, His life is taken away from the 
earth, so that He enters upon His heavenly work relieved from the tram- 
mels of earth.” yeved does not, any more than 4), signify duration of life.¥ 


1 Comp. Ruth. ii. 8; Tob. vi. 17; 1 Macc. Huther én loc. 


vi. 21. ® Which, however, deviates considerably, 

2 Compare the well-known saying of Julian: and in part erroneously, from the original 
avéyvwrv, éyvwy, KaTeyvor. Hebrew. 

3 Battmann, ad Charmid. 14. Comp. Herm. 10 Matt. viii. 17; Mark xv. 28; John xii. 
ad Viger. p. 823, and on Luke xviii. 8 ; Gal. ii. 88 ff., i. 29; 1 Pet. ii. 22 ff. Comp. the wats 
17; Baeuml. Partik. p. 40 f. Tod @eod, iii. 13, 26, iv. 27, 30. 

4 See Kiihner, § 467. [xii. 10. 11 The designation of His destiny of: suffer- 


5 Comp. i. 16; Luke iv. 21; and on Mark ing as} Kpiots avtod presupposes the idea of 
6 Cic. ad Alt. xiii. 25, and Stob. Eel. phys. its vicarious and propitiatory character. 


p. 164 A. 12 Comp. John xii. 82; Rom. y. 10, viii. 29, 
7 Hesych. Suid. ; v2d0ecrs. 84, xiv. 9. 


® Comp, the use of mepcéxet, 1 Pet. ii. 6, and 13 Luther, Beza, Calvin, and others, 


HIS CONVERSION AND BAPTISM. ey 


The explanation, also, of the indescribably wicked race of the contempo- 
varies of Christ, who proved their depravity by putting Him to death (67 
aiperac k.7.A.), is inappropriate. Such is the view I have previously taken, 
with de Wette and older commentators. But in this way the prophecy 
would be diverted from the person of the Messiah, and that to something 
quite obvious of itself; whereas, according to the above explanation, the 
aipsra ard Tt. Y. 9 Cwi) avr. stands in thoughtful and significant correlation to 
7 Kpiowe avtov jpfy. In these correlates lies the dccaotivy of the Humbled 
one, John xvi. 10. The Fathers have explained yeved.in the interest of 
orthodoxy, but here irrelevantly, of the eternal generation of the Son.! 

Vv. 34-38. *Axoxpileic]| for Philip had placed himself beside him in the 
chariot, ver. 81; and this induced the eunuch, desirous of knowledge and 
longing for salvation, to make his request, in which, therefore, there was so 
far involved a reply to the fact of Philip having at his solicitation joined him. 
— The question is one of utter unconcealed ignorance, in which, however, it 
is intelligently clear to him on what doubtful point he requires instruction. 
— avoifag k.7.2.] a pictorial trait, in which there is here implied something 
solemn in reference to the following weighty announcement.*? — xara rv 6d6v} 
along the way.* —ri Kwrier] coddpa wuyne tovto éxxaiouévyc, Chrysostom. — 
Baxriobjva| Certainly in the eizyyedicato ait tov "Iyootv there was compre- 
hended also instruction concerning baptism. — Ver. 38. Observe the simply 
emphatic character of the circumstantial description. — éxéAevoe] to the 
charioteer. — Beza erroneously supposes that the water in which the baptism 
took place was the river Eleutherus. According to Jerome, de locis Hebr., 
it was at the village Bethsoron. Robinson, II. p. 749, believes that he has 
discovered it on the road from Beit Jibrin to Gaza For other opinions 
and traditions, see Hackett, p. 157; Sepp., p. 34. 

Vy. 39, 40. Luke relates an involuntary removal* of Philip effected by the 
Spirit of God (xvpiov)® He now had to apply himself to further work, 
after the design of the Spirit (ver. 29) had been attained in the case of the 
Ethiopian. The Spirit snatched him away (comp. John vi. 15), in which 
act not only the impulse and the impelling power, but also the mode, is con- 
ceived of as miraculous—as a sudden unseen transportation as far as Ash- 
dod, ver.40. The sudden and quick hurrying away which took place on 
the impulse of the Spirit ° is the historical element in the case, to which 
tradition, and how easily this was suggested by the O,. T. conception,’ 
annexed, in addition to the miraculous operative cause, also the miraculous 
mode of the event. But to go even beyond this admission, and to allow 
merely the country and person of the converted Ethiopian to pass as his- 
torical (Zeller), is wholly without warrant with such an operation of angel 
and Spirit as the narrative contains, when viewed in connection with the 


6 Comp. 2 Cor, xii. 2, 4; 1 Thess. iv. 17; 
2 See on Matt. v. 2; 2 Cor. vi. 11. Comp. Ezek. iii. 14; 1 Kings xviii. 12; 2 Kings ii. 
Acts x. 34. 16; also what happened to Habakkuk in Bel 
3 See Winer, p. 874 (E. T. 499). and the Dragon, 33. 
4The excellent Bengel strangely remarks : 6 Kuinoel, Olshausen, Comp. also Lange, 
that one or other of the apostles may have anost. Zeitait. If. p. 113. é 
gone even to America ‘* pari trajectu.” + 1n1 Kings xviii. 12; 2 Kings ii. 16. 


1 See Suicer, Zhes. I. p. 744. 
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supersensuous causal domain of N. T. facts in general.— éropeveto yap .7.A.] 
he obtained no further sight of Philip, or he made no halt, nor did he 
take another road in order to seek again him who was removed from him, 
but he went on his way with joy, namely, over the salvation obtained in 
Christ (comp. xvi. 34). He knew that the object of his meeting with 
Philip was accomplished. — ei¢ "ASwrov] He was found removed to Ashdod.' 
Transported thither, he again became visible.” —*Afwro¢* WWE, Josh. xiii. 
3, 1 Sam. v. 5, was a Philistine city, the seat of a prince ; after its destruc- 
tion by Jonathan rebuilt by Gabinius,* 270 stadia to the north of Gaza, to 
the west of Jerusalem, now as a village named Hsdud.° —Kaodpea is the 
celebrated Kas. efaor#, so called in honour of Augustus, built by Herod 
I. on the site of the Castellum Stratonis,—the residency of the Roman pro- 
curators, on the Mediterranean, sixty-eight miles north-west of Jerusalem ; 
it became the abode of Philip; see xxi. 8. He thus journeyed northward 
from Ashdod, perhaps through Ekron, Ramah, Joppa, and the plain of 
Sharon. There is no reason to regard the notice éwc . . . Kaodapevav as 
prophetic, and to assume that Philip, at the time of the conversion of 
Cornelius, x. 1 ff., was not yet in Caesarea,® seeing that Cornelius is by 
special divine revelation directed to Peter, and therefore has no occasion to 
betake himself to Philip. 


Notes py AMERICAN Eprror. 


(a!) A great persecution. V. 1. 


On the very day of the murder of Stephen, a fierce persecution began against 
the church. Probably the mob may have hastened from the scene of outrage 
and violence to the assemblies of the believers, in order to disperse them. 
This violent, sudden outbreak against those who, until now, had been not only 
tolerated, but apparently approved, arose doubtless from the fact that Stephen, 
who was a Greek, had not only preached Jesus, but had declared that the city 
and temple would be destroyed, and the gospel preached to all nations. The 
Pharisees, hitherto neutral, now made common cause with their rivals, the 
Sadducees, against the sect. The prudent cautions of Gamaliel were ignored ; 
the agents of the civil government interfered not for the protection of 
the Christians, aud the wild fury of fanatical bigotry, maddened by blood, 
rushed upon the defenceless witnesses for the truth, and scattered them. Thus 
by the violence of the enemies of Christ his followers were compelled to carry 
out his purpose intimated in Acts i. 8. The dispersion must have been very 
general, though not absolutely universal, as some, beside the apostles, must 


have remained, since Saul immediately afterward began to seize and imprison 
both men and women. 


1 Winer, pp. 387, 572 (E. T. 516, 769); Butt- sius, grammat. Unters. p. 80. 


mann, newt. Gr, p. 287 (E. T. 333). 

2 Comp. xxi. 13; Esth.i.5; Xen. Anab. iii. 
4.13: eis tovrov Sé¢ tov cradpov Trrcadhépyns 
érehavn, 2 Macc. i. 33. 

3 Herod. ii. 157; Diod. xix. 85; in Strabo, 
xvi. 29, p. 759; oxytone, incorrectly ; see Lip- 


4 Joseph. Antt. xiv. 5. 3. 

5 Volney, Travels, IL. p, 251; Robinson, IT. 
p. 629. See Ruetschi in Herzog’s Hneykt. I. 
p. 556. 

6 Schleiermacher. Lekebusch, Laurent. 


NOTES. 179 
(') Devout men carried Stephen. V. 2. 


How touching and affecting is the simple statement of Luke concerning the 
burial of Stephen, when contrasted with a subsequent elaborate legend : that 
““ Gamaliel appeared in a vision to Lucius, a presbyter of the church at Jeru- 
salem, and informed him where the body of Stephen lay. The high priest had 
designed that the corpse should be devoured by beasts of prey ; but Gamaliel 
rescued it, and buried it at his own villa at Caphar Gamala, twenty miles 
from Jerusalem. All the apostles attended the funeral, and the mourning 
lasted forty days. Gamaliel himself, and Nicodemus, were afterward buried in 
the same grave. The relics of Stephen, thus miraculously discovered, were 
brought to Jerusalem, and authenticated by many miracles wrought by them 
among the people.”’ 

When the first martyr ‘‘fell asleep,’’ ‘‘Saul was consenting unto his death,” 
but we do not find him attending the funeral. He believed that one who was 
promulgating doctrines subversive of the true religion had met a severe but 
deserved fate. While doubtless pitying the sufferings of the man, he rejoiced 
in the doom of the heretic, and hastened to bring otherstoasimilar end. The 
two men met once and parted, one to enter into the joy of his Lord, the other 
to lay waste the church of Christ. The late Rev. William Arnot says: “I 
have often tried to conceive the scene at the next meeting of these two men, 
when Saul also became a martyr and joined the general assembly and church of 
the firstborn.” ‘We have not the means of determining whether Stephen or 
Saul owed most to the Lord. By looking on the surface of the sea we cannot 
tell what place is deepest ; but we know that all places, alike the deepest and 
the shallowest, are filled, and all present one level surface to the sky. In like 
manner, as far as we can perceive, all the forgiven are alike, It is only He who 
bore their sins who can distinguish the aggravations of every case. Certain it 
is that the first martyr, and the man who kept the clothes of the executioners 
at his death, are now at peace, They are one in Christ.” 


(1!) Simon believed. V. 13. 


He who had bewildered others by his sorcery, which he knew to be unreal, 
was bewildered by the reality of the power possessed by Philip, and was 
doubtless impressed by the doctrine of the Messiah preached by the evangel- 
ist. He made an outward profession of his faith and was baptized. His con- 
version was spurious and his profession insincere. His mind was aroused, but 
his conscience was not awakened. He desired the advantages which the gos- 
pel proffered, but he did not submit to what it demands, A sense of sin, a 
conviction of error, and any attempt at reparation for the wrongs he had done, 
are all wanting in his case, There may be subscription to a scriptural creed, 
the observance of the external ordinances of Christianity, and even some service 
rendered to the church, without genuine repentance or saving faith. A man 
may have been baptized, and yet be ‘‘in the gall of bitterness and in the bond 
of iniquity.” The wickedness of this man, who ‘thought that the gift of God 
may be purchased with money,” has not only given a name to the ecclesiasti- 
cal offence of purchasing preferment or position in the church, which is 
branded as Simony, but it is a warning against uniting with the church, or seek- 
ing office therein, with a view to worldly advantages of any kind, 
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(') Samaritans. VY. 14. 


A mixed or, as some suppose, a purely heathen race, introduced by the kings 
of Assyria to supply the place of the ten tribes, who had been mainly carried 
away, and assimilated to the Jews by the reception of the law of Moses. Min- 
gled with them were doubtless many Jews who were left after the captivity, 
and others who, as renegades, came to them from Judea. On the return of 
the Jews from the exile, they repeatedly sought to unite with them in rebuild- 
ing the temple, but were repulsed. They therefore erected a temple for them- 
selves on Gerizim, and there set up arival worship, The Jews and Samaritans 
mutually detested each other, and maintained a system of irritating hostility. 
Josephus says the Samaritans attacked and robbed the pilgrims on their way 
from Galilee to Jerusalem, and that, on one occasion, they desecrated the tem- 
ple by scattering dead men’s bones in the cloisters, They rigidly observed 
the law of Moses, and looked for the promised Messiah, They were there- 
fore in some measure prepared for the announcement of his coming, and 
hence the success of the gospel among them, 


(x!) Mission of Peter and John. VY. 14. 


These two apostles are frequently associated. They must have been warm 
personal friends, The striking contrast in their characters would unite them 
the more closely, and fit them to labor together. Peter fervid, zealous, impet- 
uous ; John mild, loving, persuasive. This is the last mention of John in the 
Acts, except once he is referred to in chap. xii. 2, where James is called the 
brother of John. In accordance with the directions of the Master, the early 
missionaries generally went out two by two. We read of Peter and John ; 
Paul and Barnabas ; Paul and Silas ; and Barnabas and Mark. 

The object of their mission at this time was of a general character—to in- 
quire into the state of things, supply what was wanting, and extend the right 
hand of fellowship to the believers in Samaria, 


(a!) They received the Holy Ghost. V. 17. 


Calvin on verse 16 writes: ‘‘ Surely Luke speaketh not in this place of the 
common grace of the Spirit, whereby God doth regenerate us, that we may be 
his children ; but of those singular gifts, wherewith God would have certain 
endued at the beginning of the gospel to beautify Christ’s kingdom.’ 

By the IZoly Ghost here we do not understand the regenerating and sanctify- 
ing agency of the Holy Spirit in the conversion and renewal of the soul ; but 
the impartation of such a presence of the Holy. Spirit as is accompanied with 
supernatural gifts ; the miraculous influences of the Spirit, which were mani- 
fested by speaking with tongues, or other visible tokens. The spiritual condi- 
tion of those who ‘had received the word of God,” and ‘ were baptized in the name 
of the Lord Jesus,’’ was this: they had been spiritually quickened by the Spirit 
of God, and were saved by Him into whose name they were baptized, but they 
had not received any special gifts which were visibly manifested, as the be- 
lievers elsewhere had received, and as they also received by the laying on of 
the hands of the apostles—whose peculiar prerogative it seems to have been to 
confer such gifts. The case of Ananias, in his relation to Paul, is altogether 
of an exceptional kind, 
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CHAPTER IX. 


Ver. 3. azd] A BCG 8, min. have éx, which is, no doubt, reeommended by 
Griesb, and adopted by Lachm. Tisch. and Born., but is inserted from xxii. 6 
to express the meaning more strongly.—Instead of mepijotpayp. Lachm. has 
meptéotpay. A weakly attested error of transcription.—Ver. 5. «vpio¢ eizev] 
Deleted by Lachm. Tisch. Born., after A B ©, min. Vulg. In some other 
witnesses (including §), only «tpo¢ is wanting; and in others, only ¢rev. 
The Recepta is a clumsy’filling up of the original bare 6 dé.—After dioxerc, Elz., 
following Erasm., has (instead of d/Ad, ver. 6) ckAnpdv cot xpd¢ Kévtpa AaktiCerv. 
Tpguwov te kai Gausdv eine’ kipie, ti we Oé2e1c motjoat; Kal 6 Kbplog Tmpd¢ atbTér, 
against all Greek codd. Chrys. Theoph. and several vss.‘ An old amplification 
from xxii. 10, xxvi. 14.— Ver. 8. otdéva] A* B &, Syr. utr. Ar. Vulg. have ovdév, 
So Lachm. Tisch. Born. The Recepta has originated mechanically from fol- 
lowing ver. 7. — Ver. 10. The order év dpdyate 6 wtp. (Lachm. Tisch. Born.) has 
the decisive preponderance of testimony, — Ver. 12. év dpduatc] is wanting in 
A 8, lot: Copt. Aeth. Vulg. BC have it after avdpa (so Born.). Deleted by 
Lachm, and Tisch. An explanatory addition to eidev. — Instead of yeipa, 
Lachm. and Born. have rde¢ yeipac, after B H, vss. ; also A O &,* Jot, which, 
however, do not read rac. From ver. 17, and because éritiO. tae yeipac is the 
usual expression in the N. T. (in the active always so, except this passage). — 
Ver. 17. dxyjxoac] Lachm. Born. read #xovca, which is decidedly attested by 
ABCER, min. —Ver. 18. After avégiepé te, Elz. has rapaypyua, which is 
wanting in decisive witnesses, and, after Erasm. and Bengel, is deleted by 
Lachm. Tisch. Born. A more precisely defining addition.— Ver. 19. After 
éyévero Jé Elz, has 6 LaddAoc, against decisive testimony. Beginning of a 
church-lesson. — Ver. 20. ’Ijcoiv] Elz. reads Xpiordv, against A B C E 8, min, 
vss. Iren. Amid the prevalent interchange of the two names this very pre- 
ponderance of authority is decisive. But ’Ijcoiv is clearly confirmed by the 
following rz obré¢ éoTw 6 vids Tr. Oeot, as also by ver. 22, where odros necessarily 
presupposes a preceding ’Incois. — Ver. 24. xapetjpovv te] Lachm, Tisch. Born. 
read xapernpobvto dt «ai, which is to be preferred according to decisive testi- 
mony. — airov of wabyrai] Lachm, Tisch. Born. read of paénrai abrod, after 
ABCFS, lot'* Or. Jer. This reading has in its favour, along with the 
preponderance of witnesses, the circumstance that before (ver. 19) and after 
(ver, 26) the wafnrai are mentioned absolutely, and the expression oj ya. adT 0d 
might appear objectionable. In what follows, on nearly the same evidence, 
Sd Tod Telyous Kabjxav airév is to be read. — Ver. 26. After mapay. dé, Elz. has 
6 Zavros, EF, 6 Waitos. An addition. — eis] BEGH, min. Occ. Theophyl. 
have év, recommended by Griesb. and adopted by Lachm. Tisch. Born. The 
evidence leaves it doubtful ; but considering the frequency of rapayiv, with sis 


1 The words are found in Vulg. Ar. pol. Theophyl. 2, Oec. Hilar. in Ps. ii., but with 
Aeth. Arm. Syr. p. (with an asterisk) Slav. many variations of detail. 
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(xiii. 14, xv. 4; Matt. ii. 1; John viii. 2), whereas it does not further occur 
with év in the N. T., év would be more easily changed into eis than the con- 
verse. — ézeipato] Lachm. and Born. read éeipagev (after A B C 8, min.), which 
was easily introduced as the usual form (me:pdouat only again occurs in the 
N. T. in xxvi. 21; Heb. iv. 15?),— Ver. 28. év ‘Tepovo.] Lachm, Tisch. Born. 
have rightly adopted «is ‘Iepovs., which already Griesb. had approved after 
ABCEG 8, min. Chrys. Oec. Theophyl. é» was inserted as more suitable 
than cic, Which was not understood. Accordingly, «ai before wappyo. is to be 
deleted with Lachm. and Tisch., following A BC 8, min. vss. An insertion 
for the sake of connection. — Ver. 29, ‘EAAnvordc] A has *E/AAnvas. From xi. 
20.— Ver. 31. Lachm. Tisch. Born. read 7... éxxAnoia . . . elyev ip. otko- 
Sowovuévn K. Topevouévn . . . éTANDiveTo, after A BC &, min. and several vss., 
including Vulg. Rightly. The original 7 piv ody éxxAnoia, «.7.A., in accord- 
ance with the apostolic idea of the unity of the church, was explained by ai pév 
obv éExkAnoiac adoat (so), which rdoa was again deleted, and thus the Recepta 
arose. — Ver. 33. Instead of xpadatw, xpa33urov is to be adopted, with Lachm. 
Tisch. Born., on preponderating evidence. — Ver. 38. déxvyjcac .. . ad7or], 
Lachm, and Tisch. read éxvijon¢ . . . judv, after A B C* E 8&, lot Vulg., which 
with this preponderance of evidence is the more to be preferred, as internal 
grounds determine nothing for the one reading or the other. 


(at!) Vy. 1, 2. *Erc] See viii. 8, hence the narrative does not stand isolated 
(Schleiermacher). — éumvéwv arei2ic Kk. pdvor cic tr. wal. | out of threatening and 
murder breathing hard at the disciples, whereby is set forth the passionateness 
with which he was eager to terrify the Christians by threats, and to hurry 
them to death. In éuzvéwv, observe the compound, to which the eic¢ 7. pal. 
belonging to it corresponds ; so that the word signifies: to breathe hard at 
or upon an object ; as often also in classical writers, yet usually with the 
dative instead of with eic. The expression is stronger than if it were said 
mvéwov areiany «.t.A.1 The genitives dzecAj¢e and ¢évov denote whence this 
éurvéery issued ; threatening and murder, 7.¢. sanguinary desire (Rom. i. 29), 
was within him what excited and sustained his breathing hard.*— ro apyepe] 
If the conversion of Paul occurred in the year 85,° then Caiaphas was still 
high priest, as he was not deposed by Vitellius until the year 36. Jonathan 
the son of Ananus (Joseph. Anét. xviii. 4.3) succeeded him; and he, after 
a year, was suceeeded by his brother Theophilus.°—(s') Aayackdc, PUP, the 
old capital of Syria, in which, since the period of the Seleucidae, so many 
Jews resided that Nero could cause 10,000 to be executed.° It was specially 
to Damascus that the persecuting Saul turned his steps, partly, doubtless, 
because the existence of the hated sect in that city was well known to him— 
the church there may have owed its origin and its enlargement as well to the 
journeys of the resident Jews to the feasts, as to visits of the dispersed 
from Jerusalem ; partly, perhaps, also, because personal connections promised 


« !Lobeck, ad Aj. p. 342; Boeckh, xpi. 8 Introduction, sec. 4. 
Pind. p. 341. 4 Anger, de temp. rat. p. 184. 
2 Comp. éumvéoy gwns, Josh. x. 40; govov 5 Joseph. Antt. xviil. 5. 3. 
mvevovra, Nonn. Dionys. 25; Aristop. Hg. p. 8 Joseph. Bell. Jud. i. 2. 25, ii. 20, 2. 


437; Winer, p. 192 (H. T. 255). 
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for his enterprise there the success which he desired. — Tpo¢ TaC ovvaywy. |, 
from which, consequently, the Christians had not as yet separated them- 
selves.'—The recognition of the letters of authorization at Damascus was not 
to be doubted, as that city was in the year 35 still under Roman dominion ; 
and Roman policy was accustomed to grant as much indulgence as possible 
to the religious power of the Sanhedrim, even in criminal matters, only the 
execution of the punishment of death was reserved to the Roman authority. 
— 77¢ ddo0v dvrac] who should be of the way. The way, in the ethical sense, is 
here xar’ éfoyiv the Christian, i.e. the characteristic direction of life as de- 
termined by faith on Jesus Christ (6dd¢ xvpiov, xviii. 25),—an expression in 
this absolute form peculiar to the Book of Acts,? but which certainly was 
in use in the apostolic church. Oecumenius indicates the substantial mean- 
Ing : rv Kava Xpiorov eixe roActeiav. — elva, with the genitive in the sense of 
belonging to.* 

Vv. 3-9. The conversion of Saul does not appear, on an accurate considera- 
tion of the three narratives,* which agree in the main points, to have had 
the way psychologically prepared for it by scruples of conscience as to his perse- 
euting proceedings. On the contrary, Luke represents it in the history at 
our passage, and Paul himself in his speeches,’ as in direct and immediate 
contrast to his vehement persecuting zeal, amidst which he was all of a 
sudden internally arrested by the miraculous fact from without.® Moreover, 
previous scruples and inward struggles are d@ priori, in the case of a char- 
acter so pure—at this time only erring—firm, and ardently decided as he 
also afterwards continued to be, extremely improbable: he saw in the 
destruction of the Christian church only a fulfilment of duty and a metito- 
rious service for the glory of Jehovah." For the transformation of his firm 
conviction into the opposite, of his ardent interest against the gospel into 
an ardent zeal for it, there was needed—with the pure resoluteness of his 
will, which even in his unwearied persecutions was just striving after a 
righteousness of his own*—a heavenly power directly seizing on his inmost 
conscience ; and this he experienced, in the midst of his zealot enterprise, 
on the way to Damascus, when that perverted striving after righteousness 
and merit was annihilated. The light which from heaven suddenly shone 
around him brighter than the sun’ was no flash of lightning (o'). The 
similarity of the expression in all the three narratives militates against this 
assumption so frequently made, and occurring still in Schrader ; and Paul 
himself certainly knew how to distinguish in his recollection a natural 
phenomenon, however alarming, from a 9a¢ a76 tov obpavov associated with 
a heavenly revelation." This g¢ was rather the heavenly radiance, with 


1 Comp. Lechler, apost. Zeit. p. 290. 7 xxii. 3; comp. Gal. i. 14; Phil, iii. 6. 
2 xix. 9, xxii. 4, xxiv. 14, 22. § Phil. iii. 6. 
8 See Bernhardy, p. 165; Winer, p. 184 (EH. 9 xxvi. 13. 


10 This applies in the main, also, against 
Ewald, p. 275, who assumes a dazzling celestial 
phenomenon of an unexpected and terrible 
nature, possibly a thunder-storm, or rather a 
deadly sirocco in the middle of a sultry day, 


T. 244). 

Co b.eyb.0.4 [eye e.ai0 bh 

5 xxii. and xxvi.; comp. also Gal. i. 14, 15 ; 
Phil. iii. 12. 

6 Comp. Beyschlag in the Stud. u. Krit. 


1864, p. 251 f. ete. 
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which the exalted Christ appearing in His 6éfa is surrounded. In order to 
a scripturally true conception of the occurrence, moreover, we may not 
think merely in general of an internal vision produced by God ;} nor is it 
enough specially to assume a se/f-manifestation of Christ made merely to the 
inner sense of Saul,—although externally accompanied by the miraculous 
appearance of light,—aecording to which by an operation of Christ, who 7s 
in heaven, He presented Himself to the inner man of Saul, and made Him- 
self audible in definite words.? Onthe contrary, according to 1 Cor. xv. 8,° 
Christ must really have appeared to him in His glorified body.* For only 
the objective, this also against Ewald, and real corporeal appearance corre- 
sponds to the category of appearances, in which this is placed at 1 Cor. xv. 
8, as also to the requirement of apostleship, which is expressed in 1 Cor. 
ix. 1 most definitely, and that in view of Peter and the other original 
apostles, by rdv Kipiov yudv édpaxa.® The Risen One Himself was in the 
light which appeared, and converted Saul, and hence Gal. i. 1 : rot éyeipavtog 
avrov é« vexpov, With which also Gal. i. 16° fully agrees ; comp. Phil. iii. 12. 
This view is rightly adopted, after the old interpreters, by Lyttleton,’ Hess, 
Michaelis, Haselaar,* and by most modern interpreters except the Tubingen 
School; as well as by Olshausen and Neander, both of whom, however, 
without any warrant in the texts, assume a psychological preparation by 
the principles of Gamaliel, by the speech of Stephen, and by the sight of 
his death. For the correct view comp. Baumgarten ; Diestelinaier ;° Oer- 
tel,'? who also enlarges on the connection of the doctrine of the apostle with 
his conversion.!! On the other hand, de Wette does not go beygnd an ad- 
mission of the enigmatical character of the matter ; Lange! connects the 
objective fact with a visionary perception of it ; and Holsten,!? after the ex- 
ample of Baur, attempts to make good the vision, which he assumes, as a 
real one, indeed, but yet as an immanent psychological act of Saul’s own mind, 
—a view which is refuted by the necessary resemblance of the fact to the 
other Christophanies in 1 Cor, xv.44 All the attempts of Baur and his 


1 Weiss, Schweizer, Schenkel, and others. 


14 See, in opposition to Holsten, Beyschlag 
2 See my first edition; comp, Bengel, 7d. 


in the Stud. u, Krit. 1864, pp. 197 ff., 231 ff.; 


d. Bekehr. Pauli, aus d. Lat. ribers. v. Niet- 
hammer, Tiib. 1826. 

8 Comp. 1x. 1. 

ReXCOMpcCaudee eae 

5 Comp. Paul in Hilgenfeld’s Zeitschr. 1863, 
p. 182 ff. 

6 See in loc. 

7 On the conversion, ecc., translated by Hahn, 
Hannov. 1751. 

8 Lugd. Bat. 1806. 

® Jugendleben des Saulus, 1866, p. 87 ff. 

10 Paulus in d. Apostelgesch. p. 112 ff. 

11 See also Hofstede de Groot, Pauli con- 
versio praecipuus theologiae Paul. fons, Gro- 
ning. 1855, who, however, in setting forth this 
connection mixes up too much that is 
arbitrary. 

12 Apost. Zeitalt. Il. p. 116 f. 

13 Tn Wilgenfeld’s Zeitschr. 1861, p. 228 


Oertel, 7.c. In opposition to Beyschlag, again, 
see Holsten, zum Hoang. des Paulus u. Petr. 
p. 2 ff.; as also Hilgenfeld in his Zeéls:hr 
1864, p. 155 ff., who likewise starts from @ 
priori presuppositions, which do not agree 
with the exegetical results. These @ prioré 
presuppositions, marking the criticism cf the 
Baur School, agree generally in the negation 
of miracle, as well as in the position that 
Christianity has arisen in the way of an 
immanent development of the human mind,— 
whereby the credibility of the Book of Acts 
is abandoned. With Holsten, Lang, relig. 
Charaktere, Paulus, p. 15 ff, essentially 
agrees ; as does also, with poetical embellish- 
ment, Hirzel in the Zeitstimmen, 1864.—Haus- 
rath, der Apostel Paulus, 1865, p. 23 f., con- 
tents himself with doubts, founded on Ga). 

15, which leave the measure of the historical 
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school to treat the event asa visionary product from the laboratory of 
Saul’s own thoughts are exegetical impossibilities, in presence of which 
Baur himself at last stood still acknowledging a mystery. It is no argu- 
ment against the actual bodily appearance, that the text speaks only of the 
light, and not of a human form rendered visible. For, while in general 
the glorified body may have been of itself inaccessible to the human eye, 
so, in particular, was it here as enclosed in the heavenly radiance; and the 
texts relate only what was externally seen and apparent also to the others, 
—namely, the radiance of light, out of which the Christ surrounded by it 
made Himself visible only to Saul, as He also granted only to him to hear 
His words, which the rest did not hear.?- Whoever, taking offence at the 
diversities of the accounts in particular points as at their miraculous tenor, 
sets down what is so reported as wihistorical, or refers it, with Zeller, to the 
psychological domain of nascent faith, is opposed, as regards the nature of 
the fact recorded, by the testimony of the apostle himself in 1 Cor. xv. 8, 
ix. 1, with a power sustained by his whole working, which is not to be 
broken, and which leads ultimately to the desperate shift of supposing in 
Paul, at precisely the most decisive and momentous point of his life, a self- 
deception as the effect of the faith existing in him ; in which case the nar- 
rative of the Book of Acts is.traced to a design of legitimating the apostle- 
ship of Paul, which in the sequel is further confirmed by the authority of 
Peter.—Hardly deserving now of historical notice is the uncritical ration- 
alism of the method that preceded the critical school of Baur, by which® 
the whole occurrence was converted into a fancy-picture, in which the per- 
secutor’s struggles of conscience furnished the psychological ground and a 
sudden thunderstorm the accessories,—-a view with which some‘ associate 
the exegetical blunder of identifying the fact with 2 Cor. xii. 1 ff.; while 
Brennecke® makes Jesus, who was only apparently dead, appear to Saul to 
check his persecuting zeal. These earlier attempts to assign the conversion 
of the apostle to the natural sphere are essentially distinguished, in respect 


character in suspenso. Holtzmann, Judenth. u. In the case of a miraculous event so entirely 
Christenth. p. 510 ff., finds ‘‘ the—in the details unique and extraordinary, such traditional 
—contradictory and legendary narrative”’ of variations in the certainly very often repeated 
the Book of Acts confirmed in the main by narrative are so naturally conceivable, that it 
the hints of the apostle himself in his letters ; would, in fact, be surprising and suspicious 
nevertheless, for the explanition of what if we should find in the various narratives no 
actually occurred, he does not go beyond sug- variation. To Luke himself such variations, 
gesting various possibilities, and finds it amidst the unity of essentials, gave so little 
advisable “to ascribe to the same causes, offence that he has adopted and inclnded them 
from which it becomes impossible absolutely unreconciled from his different sources. Baur 
to discover the orivin of the belief of the transfers them to the laboratory of literary 
design, in which case they are urged for the 


resurrection, such a range that they include 
purpose of resolving the historical fact into 


also the event before Damascus.” 
1See his Ohristenth. d. drei ersten Juhrh. myth. See his Paulus, 1. p. 71 ff., ed. 2. 

p. 45, ed. 2. 3 After Vitringa, Obss. p. 370, and particu- 
2 See xxii.9. The statement, ix.7: dxovovres larly Eichhorn, Ammon, Boehme, Heinrichs, 

piv THs bwrijs, is evidently a trait of tradition Kuinoel, and others. : 

already disfiguring the history, to which the 4 Emmerling and Bretschneider. 

apostle’s own narrative. as it is preserved at 5 After Babrdt and Venturini. 


xxii, 9, must without hesitation be preferred. 
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of their basis, from those of the critical school of Baur and Holsten, by the 
circumstance that the latter proceed from the postulates of pantheistic, and 
the former from those of theistic, rationalism. But both agree in starting 
from the negation of a miracle, by which Saul could have come to be among 
the prophets, as they consign the resurrection of the Lord Himself from the 
dead to the same negative domain. In consequence of this, indeed, they 
cannot present the conversion of Paul otherwise than under the notion of 
an immanent process of his individual mental life. — ad rt. ovpavov] be- 
longs to repijarp.* 

Vv. 4, 5. The light shone around Aim, and not his companions. Out of 
the light the present Christ manifested Himself at this moment to his view : 
he has seen the Lord,? who afterwards makes Himself known also by name ; 
and the persecutor, from terror at the heavenly vision, falls to the ground, 
when he hears the voice speaking in Hebrew :* Saul, Saul, etc. —ri pe d1d- 
Kelc;] ti map’ éuod wéya ] puexpdv HOcKnuévocg TavTa moreic; Chrysostom. Christ 
Himself is persecuted in His people. Luke x. 16. ‘‘Caput pro membris 
clamabat,’’? Augustine. -— ri¢ el, xbpie 3]. On the question whether Saul, dur- 
ing his residence in Jerusalem, had personally seen Christ* or not, comp. on 
2 Cor. v. 16, no decision can at all be arrived at from this passage, as the 
form in which the Lord presented Himself to the view of Saul belonged to 
the heavenly world and was surrounded with the glorious radiance, and 
Saul himself, immediately after the momentary view and the overwhelming 
impression of the incomparable appearance, fell down and closed his eyes. 
—Observe in ver. 5 the emphasis of éy6 and ot. 

Ver. 6. ’AAAa] breaking off.°—According to chap. xxvi., Jesus forthwith 
gives Saul the commission to become the apostle of the Gentiles, which, 
according to the two other narratives, here and chap. xxii., is only given 
afterwards through the intervention of Ananias. This diversity is sufficient- 
ly explained by the fact that Paul in the speech before Agrippa abridges 
the narrative, and puts the commission, which was only subsequently con- 
veyed to him by the instrumentality of another, at once into the mouth of 
Christ Himself, the author of the commission ; by which the thing in itself, 
the command issued by Christ to him, is not affected, but merely the ex- 
actness of the representation, the summary abbreviation of which on this 
point Paul might esteem as sufficient before Agrippa.° 

Ver. 7. Elorjxeccay éveoi’] According to xxvi, 14, they all fell to the earth 
with Saul. This diversity is not, with Bengel, Haselaar, Kuinoel, Baum- 
garten, and others, to be obviated by the purely arbitrary assumption, that 
the companions at the first appearance of the radiance had fallen down, but 
then had risen again sooner than Saul ; but it is to be recognised as an un- 


1 Comp. xxii. 6, xxvi. 13; Xen. Cyr. iv. 2. 5 See on Mark xvi. 7, and Baumlein, Partiz. 

15: has ek Tod ovpavod mpopuves. On weprac- ps 15. 

Tpanrey, comp. Juvenc. in Stob. exvii. 9; 4 6 In opposition to Zeller, p. 193. 

Macc. iv. 10. 7 éveds, dumb, speechless (here, from terror),is 
2 i Corrixs Lexa) 8), pACUs Xs.) tare rs to be written with one vy (not évveds), as is done 
3 xxvi. 14. by Lachm. Tisch. Born, after ABCEHN. 


4 Schrader, Olshausen, Ewald, Keim, Bey- See on the word, Valck. ad h.l. ; Bornem, ad 
schlag, and others. Xen. Anab. iv. 5. 33; Rubnk. ad Tim. p. 102. 
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essential non-agreement of the several accounts, whereby both the main 
substance of the event itself, and the impartial conscientiousness of Luke 
in not arbitrarily harmonizing the different sources, are simply confirmed 
(P!). —akobovrec uév tic owv7c] Aoes not agree with xxii. 9.!. The artificial 
attempts at reconciliation are worthless, namely : that r7¢ gwryc, by which 
Crhist’s voice is meant, applies to the words of Paul ;? or, that @uvf is here 
a noise (thunder), but in xxii. 9 an articulate voice ;? or, that jxovcay in xxii. 
9 denotes the understanding of the voice,‘ or the definite giving ear in 
reference to the speaker,’ which is at variance with the fact, that in both 
places there is the simple contradistinction of seeing and hearing ; hence 
the appeal to John xii. 28, 29 is not suitable, and still less the comparison 
of Dan. x. 7. —uydéva 62 Gewp.] But seeing no one, from whom the voice 
might have come ; u7déva is used, because the participles contain the sub- 
jective cause of their standing perplexed and speechless, It is otherwise in 
ver. 8: ovdév éBdere. 

Vv. 8, 9. “Avewyuévor 63 rév 6¢0a2u.] Consequently Saul had lain on the 
ground with closed eyes since the appearance of the radiance (ver. 4),— 
which, however, as the appearance of Jesus for him is to be assumed as in 
and with the radiance, cannot prove that he had not really and personally 
seen the Lord. —oidév 232e7e] namely, because he was blinded by the heaven- 
ly light, and not possibly in consequence of the journey through the desert, 
see xxll. 11. The connection inevitably requires this explanation by what 
immediately follows ; nor is the Recepta oidéva 282. (see the critical remarks) 
to be explained otherwise than of being blinded,® in opposition to Haselaar 
and others, who refer ovdéva to Jesus. — wy BAéxwv| he was for three days 
without being able to see, i.e. blind,” so that he had not his power of vision.* 
Hence here v7 from the standpoint of the subject concerned ; but after- 
wards ob« and oidé, because narrating objectively. — ob« éayev obd8 ériev] an 
absolute negation of eating and drinking,’ and not ‘‘a cibi potusve largioris 
usu abstinebat,’’ Kuinoel. By fasting Saul partly satisfied the compunction 
into which he could not but now feel himself brought for the earlier wrong 
direction of his efforts, and partly prepared himself by fasting and prayer 
(ver. 11) for the decisive change of his inward and outward life, for which, 
according to ver. 6, he waited a special intimation. See ver. 18. 


2 


1 See the note on ver. 3 ff. 

2 So, against the context, Chrysostom, Am- 
monius, Oecumenius, Camerarius, Castalio, 
Beza, Vatablus, Clarius, Erasmus Schmid, 
Heumann, and others. 

3 So erroneously, in opposition to ver. 4, 
Hammond, Elsner, Fabricius, ad Cod. Apocr. 
N.T., p. 442, Rosenmiiller, Morus, Heinrichs. 

4So, after Grotius and many older inter- 
preters, in Wolf, Kuinoel, and Hackett. 

6 Bengel, Baumgarten. 

6 That the blinding took place as a symbol 
of the previous spiritual blindness of Saul 
(Calvin, Grotius, de Wette, Baumgarten, and 
others) is not indicated by anything in the 


text, and may only be considered as the edi- 
Sying application of the history, although 
Baur makes the formation of the legend at- 
tach itself to this idea. That blinding of Saul 
was a simple consequence of the heavenly ra- 
diance, and served (as also the fasting) to 
withdraw him for a season wholly from the 
outer world, and to restrict him to his inner 
life. And the blindness befell Saul alone; 
iva un Kowdy Kat ws and THxns TO mados 
vourrdy, aAAa Seas mpovotas, Occumenius. 

7 John ix. 89; Ellendt, Zea. Soph. 1. p. 308. 

® Comp. Winer, p. 453 (E. T. 610). 

# John iii. 7; Esth. iv. 16. 
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Ver. 10. ‘0 xipioc] Christ.!— év dpdyari] in a vision ;? whether awake or 
asleep, the context does not decide, not even by avacrdc, ver. 11. Eich- 
horn’s view, with which Kuinoel and partially also Heinrichs agree,— 
that Saul and Ananias had already been previously friends, and that the 
appearance in a dream as naturally resulted in the case of the former from 
the longing to speak with Ananias again and to get back sight by virtue 
of a healing power which was well known to him, as in the case of Ananias, 
who had heard of his friend’s fate on the way and of his arrival and 
dream, —is a fiction of exegetical romance manufactured without the slight- 
est hint in the text, and indeed in opposition to vv. 11 f., 14. The course 
of the conversion, guided by Christ directly revealing Himself, is entirely 
in accordance with its commencement (vv. 38-9): ‘‘ but we know not the 
law according to which communications of a higher spiritual world to men 
living in the world of sense take place, so as to be able to determine any- 
thing concerning them’’ (Neander). According to Baur, the two corre- 
sponding visions of Ananias and (ver. 12) Saul are Jiterary parallels to the 
history of the conversion of Cornelius. And that Ananias was a man of 
legal piety (xxii. 12), is alleged by Schneckenburger* and Baur to be in 
keeping with the tendency of Luke, although he does not even mention it 
here; Zeller, p. 196, employs even the frequent occurrence of the name * to 
call in question whether Ananias ‘‘ played a part’’ in the conversion of the 
apostle at all. 

Vv. 11, 12. There is a ‘‘straight street,’’ according to Wilson, still in 
Damascus.° — Saddov dvduati] Saul by name, Saul, as he is called.® — idod 
yap . . . avaBAéy| contains the reason of the intimation given : for, behold, 
he prays, is now therefore in the spiritual frame which is requisite for what 
thou art to do to him, and—he is prepared for thy very arrival to help him 
—he has seen in a’vision a man, who came in and, ete. — Imposition of hands* 
is here also the medium of communication of divine grace. — dvdpa dvéu. 
’Avaviav| This is put, and not the simple oé, to indicate that the person 
who appeared to Saul had been previousiy entirely unknown to him, and 
that only on occasion of this vision had he learned. his name, Ananias. 

Vv. 13-16. Ananias, in ingenuous simplicity of heart, expresses his 
scruples as to conferring the benefit in question on a man who, according 
to information received from many (a76 7o2A.), had hitherto shown himself 
entirely unworthy of it (ver. 13), and from whom even now only evil to 
the cause of Christ was to be dreaded after his contemplated restoration 
to sight (ver. 14). Whether Ananias had obtained the knowledge of the 
inquisitorial éfoveia which Saul had at Damascus by letters from Jerusalem,® 
or from the companions of Saul,’ or in some other way, remains undeter- 


1 See vy. 13, 14, 17. loc.,and Petermann, Reisen im Orient, I. p. 
2x, 3. xvi. 9, al. ; differently vii. 31. 98. 
3p. 168 f. 6Comp. Xen. Anab. i. 4. 11: mod... 
4 Chap. v. and xxili. 2, xxiv. 1 Oawacos ovowate. Tob. vi. 10; 4 Mace. v. 3. 
5 The house in which Paul is said to have 7 Comp. on viii. 15. 

dwelt is still pointed out. See also the Aus- 8 Wolf, Rosenmiiller. 


land, 1866, No. 24, p. 564. Comp. Hackett in ® Kuinoel. 
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mined. — roic dyioue cov] to the saints belonging to Thee, i.e. to the Christians : 

for they, through the atonement appropriated by means of faith,’ having 
been separated from the xécwoc and dedicated to God, belong to Christ, 

who has purchased them by His blood (xx. 28). — év ‘Iepoug. belongs to 
kaka éxoinos. — Ver, 14. As to the érxateicta of Christ, see on vii. 59. It 
is the distinetive characteristic of Christianity.?— Ver. 15. oxevoc ExAoyic| @ 
chosen vessel (instrument). In this vessel Christ will bear, ete. The gent- 
tive of quality emphatically stands in place of the adjective.* — rov Bactaca 
k.t.2.] contains the definition of cx. ék4. wor éoriv obto¢ : to bear my Messianic 
name, by the preaching of the same, before Gentiles, and Kings, and Israel- 
ites. Observe how the future work of converting the Gentiles‘ is presented 
as the principal work (évév x. Baci2.), to which that of converting the Jews 
is related as a supplemental accessory ;* hence vidv Top. is added with ré.° — 
The yap, ver. 16, introduces the reason why He has rightly called him cxetoc 
éxAoy7e K.7.2. 3 for I shall show him how much he must suffer for my name, for 
its glorification.’ The éy placed first has the force of the power of dis- 
posal in reference to cxevoc éx?. yor éotiv: Tam He, who will place it always 
before his eyes. On this Bengel rightly remarks: ‘‘re ipsa, in toto ejus 
cursu,’’—even to his death. According to de Wette, the reference is to 
revelation : the apostle will suffer with prophetic foresight.* But such rev- 
elations are only known from his later ministry, whereas the experimental 
ixddeerc commenced immediately, and brought practically to the conscious- 
ness of the apostle that he was to be that cxevoc éxAoy7¢ amidst much suf- 
fering. 

Vv. 17, 18. ’Ade/¢é] here in the pregnant sense of the Christian brother- 
hood. already begun. — The ‘Iyooic . woxov, not to be considered as a 
parenthesis, and the kai rAno#. rveiu. dy. make it evident to the reader that 
the information and direction of the Lord, ver, 15, was fuller. —«. wAyoé. 
xv. dy.| which then followed at the baptism, ver. 18. — And immediately 
there fell from his eyes—not merely : it was to him as if there fell—as it were 
scales.° A scale-like substance had thus overspread the interior of his eyes, 
and this immediately fell away, so that he again saw—evidently a mirac- 
ulous and sudden cure, which Eichhorn ought not to have represented as 
the disappearance of a passing cataract by natural means, fasting, joy, the 
cold hand of an old man ! — évicyvoev] in the neuter sense : he became strong.’ 
Here of corporeal strengthening. 


salvation: "Iovédaiw re mpatov Kat "EAAnve, 
Rom. i. 16. And what Paul was to attain in 
this way, entirely corresponds to the expres- 
sion in our passage. 

6 See Herm. ad Hur. Med. 4f.; Klotz, ad 
Devar. p. 743 f. ; Winer, p. 404 (BE. T. 542), 

7 See on v. 41. 


1 Comp. on Rom. i. 7. 

2 Ver. 21; 1 Cor. i.2; Rom. x. 10 ff. 

3 Herm. ad Vig. p. 890 f.; Winer, p. 222 (E. 
T. 297). Comp. oxedos avayxns, Anthol. xi. 
27. 6. 

4 Comp, Gal. i. 16. 

5 The apostle’s practice of always attempt- 


ing, first of all, the work of conversion among 
the Jews is not contrary to this, as his des- 
tination to the conversion of the Gentiles is 
expressly designated without excluding the 
Jews, and accordingly was to be followed out 
without abandoning the historical course of 


S'Comy, 3x. 28) 25, Ska L. 

9 Comp. Tob. xi. 13. 

10 See Aristot Hth x. 9; 1 Mace. vii. 25; 3 
Macc. ii. 82: Test. XII. Patr. p. 583; and 
examples in Kypke, II p. 44, and from the 
LXX. in Schleusner, II. p. 367 f. 
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Vv. 19, 20 f. But he continued some days with the Christians there, and 
then he immediately preached Jesus in the synagogues, at Damascus, namely, 
that He was the Son of God.’ This is closely connected, and it is only with 
extreme violence that Michaelis and Heinrichs have referred ver. 19 to the 
time before the journey to Arabia,? and ver. 20 to the time after that 
journey. Pearson placed the Arabian journey before ver. 19, which is at 
variance with the close historical connection of vv. 18 and 19; just as the 
connection of vv. 21 and 22 does not permit its being inserted before ver. 
22 (Laurent). The ciPéwe in Gal. Jc. is decisive against Kuinoel, Olshausen, 
Ebrard, Sepp, p. 44 f., and others, who place this journey and the return 
to Damacus after ver. 25. The Arabian excursion, which certainly was but 
brief, is historically—for Luke was probably not at all aware of it, and has 
at least left it entirely owt of account as unimportant for his object, which 
has induced Hilgenfeld and Zeller to impute his silence to set purpose— 
most fitly referred with Neander to the period of the juépa: ixavai, ver. 23.° 
The objection, that Saul would then have gone out of the way of his 
opponents and their plot against him would not have taken place,* is 
without weight, as this hostile project may be placed after the return from 
Arabia.® It is, however, to be acknowledged ® that the time from the 
conversion to the journey to Jerusalem cannot have been known to Luke 
as so long an interval as it actually was—three years, Gal. i. 18 —seeing 
that for such a period the expression indefinite, no doubt, but yet measured 
by days (it is otherwise at ver. villi. 11), guépar ixavai, ver. 23,7 is not 
sufficient. —év raic cvvay.] otk paxtveto, Chrysostom. — 6 ropftjcac] see on 
Gal. 1, 13. —xai dde x.7.A.] and hither, to Damascus, he had come for the 
object, that he, etc. How contradictory to his conduct now!*® On the 
subjunctive d)dayy, see Winer.°® 

Vv. 22, 23. But Saul, in presence of such judgments, became strong in 
his new work all the more.— ovvéyvve] made perplexed, put out of countenance, 
The form yive instead of yéw belongs to late 
Greek.’—ovu8i Bag. | proving.'3— éxAnpodvro, as in vii. 23. ixavai, as in ver. 48, 
xvill, 18, xxii. 7, of a considerable time,'4 especially common with Luke (Q'). 

Vv. 24, 25. Iaperypovvro dé kai (see the critical remarks), but they watched 
also, etc., contains what formed a special addition to the danger mentioned 


ETeGTOMLCEV, OVK Ela TL ElTELY. 


16 vies to} Oeov occurs only here (xiii. 33 is 
a quotation from the O. T.) in the narrative 
of the Book of Acts. The historical fact is: 
Paul announced that Jesus was the Messiah, 


put very soon after the conversion, conse- 
quently at the very commencement of the 
Hepa ikavat, ver. 23. If this is done, that 


see ver. 22. He naturally did not as yet enter 
on the metaphysical relation of the Sonship of 
God, but this is implied in the conception of 
Luke, when he from his fully formed Pauline 
standpoint uses this designation of the Mes- 
siah. 

2 Gal. 1. 17. 

3 Comp. on Gal. i. 17 and Introduction to 
Romans, sec. 1. 

4 De Wette. 

5 With this agrees also the ebdews, Gal. i. 
16, which requires the Arabian journey to be 


eviews is NOt opposed to our view given above 
(in opposition to Zeller, p. 202). 

® Comp. Baur. 

7 Comp. ver. 43, xviii. 18, xvii. 7. 

§ “Quasi dicerent: At etiam Saul inter pro- 
phetas,”’ 1 Sam. x. 11, Grotius. 

9p 270 (B. T. 359). 

10 Nigelsb. on the Ziad, p. 227, ed. 3. 

11 Chrysostom. Comp. on ii. 6. 

12 Lobeck, ad Phryn. p. 726, 

18 Comp. 1 Cor. ii. 16; Schleusner, Thes, 8.%$ 
Jamblich. 60. 

14 Plat. Legg. p. 786 C. 
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in ver. 23, The subject is the Jews ; they did it—and thereby the apparent 
difference with 2 Cor. xi. 33 is removed—on the obtained permission or 
order of the Arabian ethnarch.! More artificial attempts at reconciliation 
are quite unnecessary.*— oi ua6yrad abrov (see the critical remarks), opposed 
to the ’Iovdaio, ver. 23. Saul had already gained scholars among the Jews of 
Damascus ; they rescued him from the plot of their fellow Jews, in opposition 
to de Wette’s opinion, that disciples of the apostle were out of the ques- 
tion. — did rod relyouc] through the wall: whether an opening found in it, or 
the window of a building abutting on the city-wall, may have facilitated 
the passage. The former is most suited to the mode of expression. — év 
orvpidz] see on Matt. xv. 37.° 

Vv. 26, 27. Three years after his conversion (Gal. i. 18), Paul went for 
the first time back to Jerusalem.‘ Thus long, therefore, had his first 
labours at Damascus lasted, though interrupted by the Arabian journey. 
For the connection admits of no interruption betweeéh vv. 25 and 26, the 
flight, ver. 25, and the rapayevdu. cé cic ‘Iepovc., ver 26, stand in close rela- 
tion to each other. Driven from Damascus, the apostle very naturally and 
wisely directed his steps to the mother-church in Jerusalem, in order to 
enter into connection with the older apostles, particularly with Peter, Gal. 
i, 18. —roic wabyr.| to the Christians. — kai ravrec égof.| xai is the simple 
and, which annexes the unfavourable result of the érecp. KoAA. toi¢ pal. Ob- 
serve, moreover, on this statement—(1) that it presupposes the conversion 
to have occurred not long ago; (2) that accordingly the yuépae ixaval, ver. 
23, cannot have been conceived by Luke as a period of three years ; (8) but 
that—since according to Gal. i. 18 Paul nevertheless did not appear till 
three years after at Jerusalem—the distrust of all, here reported, and the 
introduction by Barnabas resting on that distrust as its motive, cannot be 
historical, as after three years’ working the fact that Paul was actually a 
Christian could not but be undoubted in the church at Jerusalem.*® — 6re 
éotiv pal.|] to be accented with Rinck and Bornemann, éori. — Bapvd fac] 
see on iv. 86. Perhaps he was at an earlier period acquainted with the 
apostle. -— émvAa36u.| graphically : he grasped him by the hand, and led him ; 
airév, however, is governed by yyaye, for ériAauPBavecta is always conjoined 
with the genitive.® — xpoc rove aroor.] an approximate and very indefinite 


1 Comp. 2 Cor. xi. 33. ically long disappearance and re-emergence 


2 Comp. Wieseler, p. 142. 

3On the spelling ofvp.d&:, attested by C &, 
see Lobeck, ad Phryn. p. 113. 

4 According to Laurent, neutest. Stud. p. 70 
ff., the journey to Jerusalem in our passage is 
diffrent from the journey in Gal. i. 18. The 
latter is to be placed before ix. 26. But in that 
case the important journey, ix. 26, would be 
left entirely wnmentioned in the Epistle to the 
Galatians (for it is not to be found at Gal i. 
22, 23),—which is absolutely irreconcilable 
with the very object of narrating the journeys 
in that Epistle. 

6 To explain the distrust from the enigmat- 


of the apostle (Lange, Apost. Zeitalt. 1. p. 98) 
is quite against the coutext of the Book of 
Acts, in which the Arabian journey has no 
place. The distrust may in some measure be 
explained from a dong retirement in Arabia 
(comp. Ewald, p. 403), especially if, with Nean- 
der and Ewald, we suppose also a prolonged 
interruption of communication between Da- 
mascus and Jerusalem occasioned by the war 
of Aretas, which, however, does not admit of 
being verified. 

6 So in xvi. 19, xviii. 17. Comp. Luke xiv. 
4: Buttm. neut. Gr. p. 140 (E. T. 160). 
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statement, expressed by the plural of the category ; for, according to Gal. 
i. 18, only Peter and James the Lord’s brother were present; but not at 
variance with this,! especially as Luke betrays no acquaintance with the 
special design of the journey *—a design with which, we may add, the 
working related in vv. 28-30, although it can only have lasted for fifteen 
days, does not conflict, A purposely designed fiction, with a view to bring 
the apostle from the outset into closest union with the Twelve, would 
have had to make the very most of icropyoa: Métpov. —xat dinygoato| not 
Paul, so Beza and others, as already Abdias® appears to bave taken it, but 
Barnabas, which the construction requires, and which alone is in keeping 
with the business of the latter, to be the patron of Paul. — érv] not 6, 7. — 
év t¢ bvdu. tr. "Incov] the name—the confession and the proclamation of the 
name—of Jesus, as the Messiah, was the element, in which the bold speak- 
ing (éxappyordcaro) had free course. * 

Vy. 28-30. Mer’ abrav eiozop. x. éxrop.] See on i. 21. According to the 
reading cic ‘Iepovc., and after deletion of the following «ai (see the critical 
remarks), el¢ ‘Iepovc. is to be attached to rappyo.: He found himself in 
familiar intercourse with them, while in Jerusalem he spoke frankly and freely 
in the name of the Lord Jesus. Accordingly ei¢ ‘Iepovc. is to be taken as in 
knpvocew ei¢ (Mark i. 389), Aéyery cig (John viii. 26), waprupeiv etc (Acts xxiii. 
11), and similar expressions, where ei¢ amounts to the sense of coram. 
Comp. Matthiae, § 578, 36, Ellendt, Lex. Soph. I. p. 534. With é2dAec te 
«.7.A. (which is only to be separated from the preceding by a comma) there 
is annexed to the general ei¢ ‘Iepove. zappyo. a special portion thereof, in 
which case, instead of the participle, there is emphatically introduced the 
finite tense.°— mpd¢ tov¢ “EAAnv.] with (against) the Greek-Jews, see on vi. 
1. — éxeyeipovy aitdv dvedciv] does not exclude the appearance of Christ, 
xxii. 17, 18, as Zeller thinks, since it is, on the contrary, the positive ful- 
filment of the ob rapadéfovrar «.t.A. negatively announced in chap. xxii. — 
éFaxtoretaav| they sent him away from them to Tarsus, after they had brought 
him down to Caesarea. On account of Gal. i. 27 it is to be assumed that the 
apostle journeyed from Caesarea * to Tarsus, not by sea, but by land, along 
the Mediterranean coast through Syria; and not, with Calovius and 
Olshausen, that here Caesarea Philippi on the borders of Syria is to be 
understood as meant. ‘The reader cannot here, any more than in viii. 40, 
find any occasion in the text to understand Kaodpeca otherwise than as the 
celebrated capital ; it is more probable, too, that Paul avoided the closer 
vicinity of Damascus. — How natural it was to his heart, now that he was 
recognised by his older colleagues in Jerusalem but persecuted by the Jews, 
to bring the salvation in Christ, first of all, to the knowledge of his beloved 
native region! And doubtless the first churches of Cilicia owed their 
origin to his abode at that time in his native country. 


1 Schneckenburger, Baur, Zeller, Laurent, KvKAw expt "IAAvptkod, Rom, xv. 19. Comp. 
comp. Neander, p. 165 ; Lekebusch, p. 288. Eph. vi. 20. 

2 iatophoat Meétpov, Gal. l.c. 5 Winer p. 533 (E. T. 717). 

3 Hist. ap. ii. 2. 6 See on viii. 40. 


4 From this is dated the amd ‘Iepovoadhy x, 
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Ver. 31. Ody] draws an inference from the whole history, vv. 3-30: in 
consequence of the conversion of the former chief enemy and his trans- 
formation into the zealous apostle. — The description of the happy state of 
the church contains two elements : (1) J¢ had peace, rest from persecutions, 
and, as its accompaniment, the moral state: becoming edified—advancing in 
Christian perfection, according to the habitual use of the word in the N.T. 
—and walking in the fear of the Lord, i.e. leading a God-fearing life, by 
which that edification exhibited itself in the moral conduct. (2) Jt was 
enlarged, increased in the number of its members,” by the exhortation ® of the 
Holy Spirit, i.e. by the Holy Spirit through His awakening influence direct- 
ing the minds of men to give audience to the preaching of the gospel.‘ 
The meaning: comfort, consolation,® is at variance with the context, al- 
though still adopted by Baumgarten. — Observe, moreover, with the 
correct reading 7 wépv obv éxxAnoia x.7.2. the aspect of unity, under which 
Luke, surveying the whole domain of Christendom, comprehends the churches 
which had been already formed, and were in course of formation.* The 
external bond of this unity was the apostles; the internal, the Spirit ; 
Christ the One Head; the forms of the union were not yet more fully 
developed than by the gradual institution of presbyters (xi. 30) and 
deacons, That the church was also in Galilee, was obvious of itself, 
though the name is not included in viii. 1; it was, indeed, the cradle of 
Christianity. 

Vv. 32-35. (r') This journey of visitation and the incidents related of 
Peter to the end of chap, x. occur, according to the order of the text, in 
the period of Paul’s abode in Cilicia after his departure from Jerusalem, 
ver. 30. Olshausen,’* in an entirely arbitrary manner, transfers them to 
the time of the Arabian sojourn, and considers the communication of the 
return to Jerusalem, at ix. 26 ff., as anticipated. — did ravrwov| namely, ror 
dyiwv, as necessarily results from what follows.* — Aidda, in the O. T. Lod,’ 
a village resembling a town," not far from the Mediterranean, near Joppa 
(ver. 38), at a later period the important city of Diospolis, now the vil- 
lage of Ludd."' — Aivéac was, according to his Greek name,” perhaps a Hel- 
lenist ; whether he was a Christian, as Kuinoel thinks, because his conver- 
sion is not afterwards related, or not, in favour of which is the anything but 
characteristic designation dvfpexdv twa, remains undetermined. —iarai ce} 
actually, at this moment. —’Iycoice 6 Xpioréc] Jesus the Messiah. — ocpioov 
ceavt@] Erroneously Heumann, Kuinoel: ‘‘ Lectum, quem tibi hactenus alii 


1 Dative of manner, as in xxi. 21; Rom. 21 Chron. ix. 12; Ezra ii. 33. Ns 
xiii. 13 ; comp. on 2 Cor. xii. 18. 10 Joseph. Anti. xx. 6,25; Bell. ii. 12. 6, ili. 
2 Asin vi. 1, 7, vii. 17, xii. 24; hence not: ae Bh 
it was filled with, etc., Vulgate, Baumgarten, 11 See Lightfoot, ad Matth. p. 35 ff.; Rob- 
and others. inson, III. 363 ff. ; von Raumer, p. 190 f. 4 
3 Asin iv. 36, xiii. 15, xv. 81; Phil. ii. 1. 12The name Aivéas (not to be identified 
4 Comp. xvi. 14. with that of the Trojan Aiveias) is also found 
5 Vulgate and others. in Thue. iv. 119.1; Xen. Anabd. iv. 7. 13, Hell. 
6 Gal. i. 22. Comp. xvi. 5. vii. 3.1; Pind. Ol. vi. 149. Yet Aiveds instead 
7 Comp. also Wieseler, p. 146. of Aiveias is found in a fragment of Sophocles 


8 Comp. Rom. xv. 28. (342 D) for the sake of the verse. 
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straverunt, in posterum tute tibi ipse sterne.’? The imperative aorist 
denotes the immediate fulfilment ;1 hence: make thy bed, on the spot, for 
thyself ; perform immediately, in token of thy cure, the same work which 
hitherto others have had to do for thee in token of thine infirmity. — orpév- 
vyut, used also in classical writers absolutely, without eivdc or the like.?— 
Saron, \)V’*| a very fruitful ;* plain along the Mediterranean at Joppa, ex~ 
tending to Caesarea.® — oitivec éréotp. eri t. xop.] The aorist does not stand for 
the pluperfect, so that the sense would be: all Christians ;° but: and there 
saw him, after his cure, all the inhabitants of Lydda and Saron, they who 
(quippe qui), in consequence of this practical proof of the Messiahship of 
Jesus, turned to the Lord. The numerous ‘conversions, which occurred in 
consequence of the miraculous cure, are in a popular hyperbolical manner 
represented by wavrec oi «.7.2. as a conversion of the population as a whole.— 
Since Petér did not first inquire as to the faith of the sick man, he must 
have known the man’s confidence in the miraculous power commenicated 
to him as the ambassador and announcer of the Messiah (ver. 34), or have 
read it from his looks, as in iii. 4. Chrysostom and Oecumenius adduce 
other reasons, 

Ver. 36. "Ida, 19°, now Jaffa, an old, strong, and important commer- 
cial city on the Mediterranean, directly south of the plain of Sharon, at 
this time,after the deposition of Archelaus, belonging to the province of 
Syria.’ — walyrpia] whether virgin, widow, or wife, is undetermined.* On 
this late Greek word, only here in the N. T., see Wetstein. — Ta(.6d, 

OE es 


Aramaic 84°20, which corresponds to the Hebrew *2¥ (), ae. dopxdc,® 


a gazelle.'? It appears as a female name also in Greek writers ;!! and the 
bestowal of this name is explained from the gracefulness of the animal, 
just as the old Oriental love-songs adorn their descriptions of female loveli- 
ness by comparison with gazelles. —xai éenu.|] cai: and in particular. 
Comp. ver. 41. That Tabitha was a deaconess,” is not implied in the text ; 
there were probably not yet any such office-bearers at that time. 

Vv. 87, 38. Concerning the general ancient custom of washing the dead, 
see Dougtaci'? and Wetstein ; also Hermann.'*— év imepgw] The articie, 
which Lachmann and Bornemann have, after A C E, was not necessary, 
as it was well known that there was only one upper room (i. 18) in the 
house, and thus no mistake could occur. Nor is anything known as to its 


1Elmsl. ad Sop. Aj. 1180; Kithner, II. maga. ai xnpat Of ver. 39; all the widows of 


p. 80. the church, who lamented their dead com- 
2 Hom. Od. xix. 598; Plut. Avtaw. 22. panion. 
3 Notto be accented Sapva,with Lachmann, ® Xen. Anad.i. 5.2; Eur. Bacch. 698; Ael. 
but Sdpwva. See Bornemann in loc. Comp. H. A. xiv. 14, 
Lobeck, Paralip. p. 555. 10 Bochart, Hieroz. I. p. 924 ff., II. p. 804; 
4 Jerome, ad Jes, xxxili. 19. Buxtorf, Lex. Talm. p. 848. 
5 See Lightfoot, ad Matth. p. 38 f.; Arnold '! Luc. Meret. D. 9, Meleag. 61 f., in Joseph 
in Herzog’s Encyhki. XI. p. 10. Bell. iv. 3.5, and the Rabbins (Lightfoot, ad. 
6 Kuinoel. Matth. p. 39). 
7 See Tobler, Topogr. v. Jerus. IL. p. 576 ff. ; 12 Thiersch, Sepp. 
Ruetschi in Herzog’s Hncykl. VII. p. 4 f. 13 Anal. II. p. V7 f£. 


* But probably a widow. To this points 14 Privatalterth. § 89. 5. 
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having usually served as the chamber for the dead ; perhaps the room for 
privacy and prayer was chosen in this particular instance, because they 
from the very first thought to obtain the presence and agency of Peter, — 
Ly oKryone k.t.A.] Comp. Num, xxii. 16. ‘‘Fides non tollit civilitatem ver- 
borum,’’ Bengel. On the classical dxvezy, only here in the N. T.,. see 
Ruhnk.,’ Jacobs.? Thou mayest not hesitate to come to us. On diedO., 
comp. Luke ii. 15. 

Ver. 39. The widows, the recipients of the dyabév épy. x. éenuoc., Ver. 
36, exhibit to Peter the under and upper garments, which they wore® as 
gifts of the deceased, who herself, according to the old custom among 
women, had made them,—the eloquent utterance of just and deep sorrow, 
and of warm desire that the apostolic power might here become savingly 
operative; but, according to Zeller, a display calculated for effect. — 
7 Aopxac] The proper name expressed in Greek is, as the most attractive for 
non-Jewish readers, and perhaps also as being used along with the Hebrew 
name in the city itself, here repeated, and is therefore not, with Wassen- 
berg, to be suspected. 

Vv. 40-43. The putting out* of all present took place in order to pre- 
serve the earnestness of the prayer and its result from every disturbing 
influence. — 7d coua] the dead body. See on Luke xvii. 87. On avexatuoe, 
comp. Luke vii. 15. —The explanation of the fact as an awakening from 
apparent death * is exegetically at decided variance with ver. 37, but is also 
to be rejected historically, as the revival of the actually dead Tabitha has 
its historical precedents in the raisings of the dead by Jesus.* Ewald’s 
view also amounts ultimately to an apparent death (p. 245), placing the 
revival at that boundary-line, ‘‘ where there may scarcely be still the last 
spark of lifein a man.’’ Baur, in accordance with his foregone conclusions, 
denies all historical character to the miracles at Lydda and Joppa, holding 
that they are narratives of evangelical miracles transferred to Peter ;’ and 
that the very name Tata is probably derived simply from the radcdéla Kooy, 
Mark y. 40, for Ta#4 properly (?) denotes nothing but maiden. — xai] and 
in particular. — Ver. 42. éz/] direction of the faith, as in xi. 17, xvi. 31, 
xxii. 19; Rom. iv. 24. — Ver. 48. upcei] although the trade of a tanner, 
on account of its being occupied with dead animals, was esteemed unclean ;* 
which Peter now disregarded. — The word fvpceic, in Artemidorus and 
others, has also passed into the language of the Talmud (0112). The more 


classical term is Bupaodéwye.® 


5 See particularly Eck. Versuch ad. Wunder- 
gesch. d. N. T. aus natirl. Urs. 2. erkidren, p. 
248 ff. 

® Hence it is just as unnecessary as it 18 
arbitrary to assume, with Lange, apost. Zeatalt. 


1 Ad Tim. p. 190. 

2 Ad Anthol. III. p. 894. 

3 Observe the middle émSecxy. (only here in 
the N. T.), they exhibited on themselves. There 
lay a certain se/f-consciousness, yea, a grateful 


ostentation, in their being able to show the 
pledges of her beneficencé. See on the dis- 
tinction between the active and middle of 
émudecxv., Kiihner, ad Xen. Mem. iu. 1. 21. 
Comp. also Ast, Lew. Plat. I. p. 772. 

4 Comp. Matt, ix. 25; Mark v, 40; Luke 
viii. 54, 


Il. p. 129, that Tabitha had for a considerable 
time stood im spiritual rapport with Peter, and 
that this was the vehicle of the reviving agency. 

7 Comp. also Zeller, p. 177 f. 

8 Wetstein and Schoettgen. 

# Plat. Conv. p. 221 E; Aristoph. Plut, 166. 
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Nores sy American EpIror. 


(mt!) Saul. V. 1. 


The first section of the ninth chapter furnishes a record of an event in the 
early history of the church of Christ, second in interest and importance only to 
the wonders of the day of Pentecost—the sudden, miraculous conversion of 
Saul of Tarsus. He was a man of rare endowments, varied attainments, great 
influence, and indomitable energy ; and he became the mightiest champion, 
and most zealous and successful missionary of the faith he had so fiercely un- 
dertaken to overthrow. More than any, or than all of the apostles, he has 
impressed his spirit and personality on evangelical Christianity ; and thus he 
has wielded a more potent influence in the world than any man of his own, or 
of any other age, unless, indeed, we except that mighty man of God, the great 
emancipator and lawgiver of Israel. Of this marked event we have three dis- 
tinct accounts in the Acts—one in the narrative of Luke, two in speeches de- 
livered by Paul himself—and numerous allusions in his epistles. These ac- 
counts agree in all principal points, and only differ in subordinate details. 
The variety furnishes the highest evidence of the credibility of the history. 
The separate accounts mutually supplement each other, and give completeness 
to the record. Farrar says: ‘‘It is impossible to exaggerate the importance of 
Paul’s conversion as one of the evidences of Christianity. That the same man 
who just before was persecuting Christianity with the most violent hatred 
should come, all at once, to believe in him whose followers he had been seek- 
ing to destroy, and that in this faith he should become a ‘new creature ’— 
what is this but a victory which Christianity owed to nothing but the spell of 
its own inherent power? Of all who have been converted to the faith of 
Christ, there is not one in whose case the Christian principle broke so imme- 
diately through everything opposed to it, and asserted so absolutely its tri- 
umphant superiority. Henceforth to Paul Christianity was summed up in the 
one word, Christ.’’ 


(Nn!) Damascus. V. 2. 


The name of Damascus occurs as early as the time of Abraham, and is, there- 
fore, probably the oldest city in the world. It is situated about one hundred 
and forty miles north-east of Jerusalem, and was, at the time of Paul’s visit, 
the capital of Syria. Many Jews resided there, and it is probable a number of 
thera were present on the day of Pentecost, so that a church was early planted 
init. The city has had a romantic and diversified history. It played an im- 
portant part in the Wars of the Crusades, and it is still one of the largest cities 
in the East, containing 150,000 inhabitants. Beautiful for situation as it is 
important in position, it has been described as ‘‘ the eye of the East,” or as “a 
handful of pearls in its goblet of emeralds.”’ 


(0!) A light from heaven. YV. 3. 


Our author strongly repudiates and refutes the opinions of those who at- 
tempt to account for the occurrence on natural principles—as that Paul was in 
greatly perturbed state of mind, in reference to all he had heard about Jesus, 


NOTES. Lr 


and had witnessed concerning Stephen ; that, while journeying in this unset- 
tled and troubled state, he encountered a violent thunder-storm, and was 
blinded by a vivid flash of lightning ; that his excited imagination heard a 
voice in the thunder, and saw a celestial form in the lightning. He says the 
light was rather the heavenly radiance, with which the evalted Christ, appearing 
in his glory, is surrounded. The Risen One himself was in the light which ap- 
peared and converted Saul. This, doubtless, is the meaning of the narrative. 
Paul was free from fanaticism, and under no hallucination, and was little 
likely to confound a merely natural phenomenon with a heavenly revelation. 
To him the sight and the sound alike were impressively and permanently 
real, <‘* And about that which he saw and heard he never wavered. It was 
the secret of his inmost being ; it was the most unalterable conviction of his 
soul; it was the very crisis and most intense moment of his life. Others 
might hint at explanations or whisper doubt: Saul knew. From that moment 
Saul was converted. A change total, utter, final had passed over him. And 
the means of this mighty change all lay in this one fact—at that awful moment 
he had seen the Lord Jesus Christ.” (Farrar.) 


(e') Stood speechless. V. 7. 


The first apparent discrepancy here relates to the posture of Paul’s compan- 
ions. Luke says they stood ; Paul says they all fell to the ground (xxvi. 14). 
*« This verb often means to stand, not as opposed to other attitudes, but to be 
fixed and stationary, as opposed to the idea of motion. In this sense the pas- 
sage is entirely consistent with xxvi. 14, where it is said that when they heard 
the voice they allfelltothe ground. Plainly it was not Luke’s object to say that 
they stood erect in distinction from kneeling, lying prostrate, and the like ; 
but that, overpowered by what they saw and heard, they were fixed to the spot ; 
they were unable for a time to speak or move.” (Hackett.) 

The second apparent discrepancy relates to the voice from heaven. Luke says 
Paul’s companions heard it ; Paul says (xxii. 9), ‘‘They heard not the voice of 
him that spake to me.” The verb rendered to hear is often used in the sense 
of to understand—to hear with the understanding. The meaning is that the 
words of our Lord were heard indeed both by Paul and his companions, but 
were understood only by the former. ‘‘axovw, like the corresponding word in 
other languages, means not only to hear, but to hear so as to understand.” 'The 
expression used by Luke differs from that employed by Paul—Luke uses gwvis ; 
Paul, gwryv. Jacobson and others think that this implies a difference in the 
meaning, attributing to the genitive case a partitive sense, and so understand- 
ing Luke to say the companions heard something of the voice, but indistinctly. 
Hackett and Alford both disapprove of this distinction. 


(Q') Many days. VY. 23. 


During the time included by this phrase, the journey into Arabia, of which 
Paul speaks in his epistle to the Galatians, but of which Luke makes no men- 
tion, must have been made. There is an indefiniteness about the time, and 
where and how it was spent, which leaves room for various conjectures. ‘‘The 
following,” says Gloag, ‘‘ appears to have been the series of events: Paul, im- 
mediately after his conversion, spent a few days with the disciples at Damas- 
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cus, preaching Christ in the synagogues of the Jews (verses 19-22). Soon af- 
terward, urged by an internal impulse, he went to Arabia, where he spent 
two or three years in retirement, preparing himself for his great mission (Gal. 
i. 15-17). Then he returned to Damascus, and spent some time longer there 
preaching the gospel (ver. 23). Afterward, in consequence of a plot of the 
Jews against his life, he effected his escape and betook himself to Jerusalem 
(verses 24, 25). It is probable that the greater part of the three years was spent 
not in Damascus, but in Arabia ; for it is to his residence in Arabia that Paul 
himself gives the greater prominence. Damascus is only incidentally men- 
tioned by him. This also best accounts for the cold reception which he re- 
ceived from the disciples in Jerusalem.’’ The fact that Luke makes no men- 
tion of the journey to Arabia may be accounted for by this consideration, that 
the Acts is not a biography of Paul in his private relations or experiences, but 
a record of his public labors for the extension and upbuilding of the church. 
‘* Paul, in Arabia, was not an evangelist, but a student of theology ; nota dis- 
penser, but a receiver of revelations. He who formerly at Jerusalem sat at the 
feet of Gamaliel, in Arabia sat as a student at the feet of Jesus; and the Acts 
records not his studies but his labors ; it relates public events which are his- 
tory, not private events which are biography.’’ (Gloag.) 


(Bw!) Peter and Paul—Lydda and Joppa. YV. 32. 


On the return of Paul from Damascus to Jerusalem he was introduced to the 
brethren there by Barnabas. There first Peter and Paul met and took counsel 
together. Kindred in spirit, though differing much in social culture and men- 
tal training, the high-born, philosophic pupil of Gamaliel and the humble il- 
literate boatman of Galilee formed, even during the brief intercourse of two 
weeks, an ardent, life-long friendship. Little did either of them at the time 
imagine the grandeur of the work in which they were engaged, or the great 
things they both were to do and to suffer for the sake of Him they sought to 
serve and honor. Still less did they suppose that their humble names would 
be inscribed in the heraldry of deathless fame, while the great men of their 
day, princes, philosophers, and priests, would be remembered chiefly because 
of their relation to them and their work. Scarcely had the names of Caligula, 
and Gamaliel, and Annas been known to-day but for their connection with 
these two humble great men and their mission. After a few days of wonderful 
and intimate fellowship, and mutual explanations of personal experience, they 
part—Paul to go to his native city, and Peter to visit the church in the vicinity 
of Jerusalem. Hitherto the attention of the apostles had mainly been given to 
the church in the capital ; now the most restless and ardent of their number 
goes forth on a tour of pastoral and evangelistic labor. In his journeyings he 
came to Lydda, the ancient Lud, situated in the delightful pastoral plain of 
Sharon, famous for its beauty, flowers, and fruitfulness. The old loveliness of 
the plain remains, but it is now a solitude ; and a soil rich enough to supply 
all Palestine with food, under the desolating rule of the Ottoman domination, 
is untilled and unproductive. Lydda is the reputed birthplace of St. George, 
whose name is associated with the mythical story of the dragon, and who is 
the so-called patron saint of England. Peter came to the saints there. It is 
worthy of note that there are four names by which the followers of Jesus were 
designated before they were called Christians—the name by which they are now 
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universally distinguished: disciples, i. 15; believers, ii. 44; saints, ix. 13 ; 
brethren, ix. 30. Here, and also at Joppa, now Jaffa, a seaport on the Mediter- 
ranean, and within six miles of Lydda, the apostle wrought two striking mira- 
cles, in restoring the confirmed paralytic Eneas to perfect strength, and in rais- 
ing the deceased Dorcas to life. To the one he said: ‘‘ Eneas, Jesus Christ 
maketh thee whole ;”’ and to the other, after prayer: ‘‘ Tabitha, arise.’’ At- 
tempts have been made to explain away these miracles, but they have totally 
failed. The impression made on all who witnessed them was that it was the 
mighty power of God, and in consequence ‘‘many believed in the Lord.’’ Dr. 
W. M. Taylor says: ‘‘A wonder, and yet not a wonder. A wonder when we 
look at Peter, the human instrument; but no wonder at all when we think of 
Jesus Christ, the Divine Agent. It is Divine power that works in daily order, 
and Divine choice can alter that order in an individual instance. Hence let 
but the Deity of Jesus Christ be granted, and the whole matter is explained.’’ 
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CHAPTER X. 


' Ver. 1. After 715, Elz. Scholz have 7v, which Lachm. Tisch. and Born. have 
deleted. It is wanting in ABCEG, min., in the yss. and Theophyl. ; it 
was inserted (after ix. 36), because the continuous construction of vy. 1-3 was 
mistaken. Almost according to the same testimony the usual ré, ver. 2, after 
motov is condemned as an insertion. — Ver. 3. cei] Lachm. and Born. read 
doe repi, after A B C E 8, min. Dam. Theophyl. 2. Rightly ; the epi after 
doei was passed over as superfluous. — Ver. 5. After Ziueva read, with Lachm. 
Tisch. Born., tiva, according to A B C, min. Copt. Arm. Syr. p. (in the margin) 
Vulg. The indefinite r.va appeared not suited to the dignity of the prince of 
the apostles, and was therefore omitted. — After ver. 6, Elz. (following Erasm.) 
has obroS AaAnjoer cou, Ti ce Jel oretv, Which, according to decisive testimony, is 
to be rejected as an interpolation from ix. 6, x. 32. The addition, which some 
other witnesses have instead of it: 65 Aadjoer pyuata mpds oe, Ev 015 owhHon od 
Kai T&S 6 0ik6S cov, is from xi. 14. — Ver. 7. adr@] Elz. has to KopyyAlw, against 
decisive testimony. On similar evidence airod after oixer. (Elz. Scholz) is 
deleted. — Ver. 10. aitav] So Lachm. Born. Tisch. instead of the usual éxeivor, 
which has far preponderant evidence against it, and was intended to remedy 
the indefiniteness of the aitov. —énéxecev] A B O 8, min. Cops. Or. have 
tyéveto, Which Griesb. approved, and Lachm. Tisch. Born. have adopted, and 
that rightly, as it is preponderantly attested, and was easily replaced by the 
more definite éxémecev (Clem. : érecev) as its gloss. — Ver. 11. After xataBaivor, 
Elz. has éz’ airév, which is wanting in A B C** E. 8, min. vss. Or. Defended, 
indeed, by Rinck (as having been omitted in conformity to xi. 5) ; but the very 
notice cai 7A9ev ayp:S Euov, Xi. 5, has here produced the addition éz’ airéy as a 
more precise definition. — dedeuévov cai] is wanting in A B C** E &, min. Arm. 
Aeth. Vulg. Or. Cyr. Theodoret. Deleted by Lachm. But see xi. 5.— Ver, 12. 
THS y7S] 1s wanting in too few witnesses to be regarded as spurious. But 
Lachm. and Tisch. have it after épverd, according to AB CE, min. vss. and 
Fathers. Rightly ; see xi. 6, from which passage also the usual kai 74 Onpia 
before «ai 7d épmeré is interpolated. td before épmeré and rerevd is, with 
Lachm. and Tisch., to be deleted. — Ver. 16. e605] So Lachm. and Tisch. 
after A BC E 8, min. Copt. Aeth. Vulg. But Elz. Scholz have zdé4w, which is 
introduced from xi. 10, although defended by Born. (who places it after dveA.) 
on account of its appearing superfluous. — Ver. 17. «a idot] Lachm. reads idov, 
after A BS, min. ; but «ai was unnecessary, and might appear disturbing. — 
Ver. 19. drevdvuovuévov] Elz. has évOuu. against decisive evidence. Neglect of 
the double compound, elsewhere not occurring in the N. T. — avdpes] Elz: 
Lachm. Scholz. add to this rpeis, which is wanting in D G@ H min. vss. and 
Fathers. An addition, after ver. 7, xi. 11; instead of which B has dio (ver. 10% 
which Buttmann in the Stud. u. Krit. 1860, p. 357, unsatisfactorily defends by 
the artificial assumption—not confirmed by the expression in ver. 8—that the 
soldier was only taken with him as escort and attendant. — Ver. 20. Instead 
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of 671, Elz. has dvdr, against decisive evidence. — Ver. 21. After avdpas, Elz. 
has rovs arecradusvovs ad tod Kopvyriov xpos airdv, against ABCDEGX, 
min. and most yss. Chrys. An addition, because ver. 21 commences a church- 
lesson.— Ver. 23. avaords] is wanting in Elz., but is just as certainly protected 
by decisive testimony, and by its being apparently superfluous, as o Ilérpos, 
which ig Elz. stands before 2£7/8e, is condemned by A BC D 8, min. and sev- 
eral vss. as the subject written on the margin. — Ver. 25. rod eioeAGeiv] Elz. has 
merely eice/Geiv. But tod is found in ABC EGS, min. Chrys. Bas. Theophyl. 
See the exegetical remarks. — Born. reads ver. 25 thus: mpoceyyifovtos 0% Tod 
Tlétpov eis trav Karodpecav, rpodpauav eiS Tav dovAwy diecddnoev mapayeyovévat 
atrov: 6 d& KopvmdiosS éxmndnoas Kal ovvavtyoas ait mecdy TpO0S TOS m6daS TpoceE- 
KUvyoev avrov, only after D, Syr. p. (on the margin) ; an apocryphal attempt at 
depicting the scene, and how much of a foil to the simple narrative in the 
text !— Ver. 30. After évaryv, Elz. has dpav, which, according to preponderant 
testimony, is to be rejected as a supplementary addition. Lachm. has also 
deleted vycretwr xai, after some important codd. (including 8) and several vss. 
But the omission is explained by there being no mention of fasting in ver. 3. 
— Ver. 32. 65 mapayevou. AaAjoer co.] 1s Wanting in Lachm., after A B 8, min. 
Copt. Aeth. Vulg. But the omission took place in accordance with ver. 6. — 
Ver. 33. Instead of t76, read, with Lachm. Tisch. Born. according to prepon- 
derating evidence, azé (E rapa). —Instead of Ocot, Lachm. and Tisch. have 
kupiov, according to predominant attestation ; Ocod is a mechanical repetition 
from the preceding, in which the reading évir. cov, (Born.) is, on account of 
too weak attestation, to be rejected. — Ver. 36. év] is wanting in A BN**, lot- 
Copt. Sahid. Aeth. Vulg. Ath. Deleted by Lachm. ; but the omission very 
naturally suggested itself, in order to simplify the construction. — Ver. 37. 
apsdpevov]} ACD EH, min. have apfduevos, which Lachm. has on the mar- 
gin. A D Vulg. Cant. Ir. add ydp, which Lachm. puts in brackets. Born. has 
apsduevos yap. But apéduevov is necessary, according to the sense, — Ver, 39. 
After jueis, Elz. has éovev, against decisive testimony. A supplementary addi- 
tion, — Ver. 42. airés] B C D E G, min. Syr. utr. Copt. Sahid. have odros. 
Recommended by Griesb. and adopted by Lach. and Born, An erroneous cor- 
rection. See the exegetical remarks, — Ver. 48. airovs]| airois is neither strong- 
ly enough attested (A &), nor in accordance with the sense.— tov xvpiov) A B 
E &, min. vss. Fathers have ’Ijooi Xpicrod. So Lachm, An alteration, in or- 
der to denote the specific character of the baptism more definitely. Hence 
some codd, and vss. have both together. So Born. after D, 


(s!). Vv. 1, 2. Kasoapeig] See on viii. 40.—The centurion was of the Italian 
cohort, which, stationed at Caesarea, consisted of Italians, not of natives of 
the country, like many other Roman troops in Syria. Such a Roman aux- 
iliary corps was appropriately stationed at the place where the procurator 
had his residence, for the maintenance of tranquillity.’ — eboeBi¢ Kk. goBobpevoc 
r. Osdv] pious and fearing God (t'). The latter is the more precise definition. 
of the more general ciceBfc. Cornelius was a Gentile, who, discontented 
with polytheism, had turned his higher interest towards Judaism, and 


1 See Schwarz, decohorte Italica et Augusta, Beitriige 2. Wirdig. a. Evangelien, 1869, p. 
Altorf. 1720 ; Wieseler, Chronol. p. 145,and —-827f. 
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satisfied a deeper pious want in the earnest private worship of Jehovah 
along with all his family. Judaism, as Stoicism and the like in the case of 
others, was for him the philosophical-religious school, to which he, although 
without being a proselyte, addicted himself in his heart and devotional life. 
Hence his beneficence (ver. 2) and his general esteem among the Jews (ver. 
22.) Comp. the centurion of Capernaum, Luke vii. Others consider hifa, with 
Mede, Grotius, Fecht,’ Deyling, Hammond, Wolf, Ernesti, Ziegler, Paulus, 
Olshausen, Neander, Lechler, and Ritschl, as a proselyte of the gate.” But 
this is.at variance with vv. 28, 34, 35, xi. 1, 18, xv. 7, where he is simply 
put into the class of the Gentiles,—a circumstance which cannot be referred 
merely to the want of circumcision, as the proselytes of the gate also be- 
longed to the communion of the theocracy, and had ceased to be non-Jews 
like absolute foreigners.* And all the great importance which this event 
has in a connected view of the Book of Acts, has as its basis the very cir- 
cumstance that Cornelius was a Gentile. Least of all can his proselytism 
be proved from the expression ¢ofotpevoc tov Oeév itself, as the general literal 
meaning of this expression can only be made by the context * to apply to the 
worship of proselytes ; but here we are required by ver. 85 to adhere to 
that general literal meaning without this particular reference. It is to be 
considered, moreover, that had Cornelius been a proselyte of the gate, it 
would have, according to xv. 7, to be assumed that hitherto no such prose- 
lyte at all had been converted to Christianity, which, even apart from the 
conversion of the Ethiopian, chap. viii., is—considering the many thousand 
converts of which the church already consisted—incredible, particularly as 
often very many were admitted simultaneously,® and as certainly the more 
unprejudiccd proselytes were precisely the most inclined to join the new 
theocracy.—Accordingly the great step which the new church makes in its 
development at chap. x. consists in this, that by divine influence the jirst 
Gentile, who did not yet belong to the Jewish theocratic state, becomes a 
Christian, and that directly, without having first made the transition in any 
way through Mosaism. The extraordinary importance of this epoch-making 
event stands in proportion to the accumulated miraculous character of the 
proceedings. The view, which by psychological and other assumptions 
and combinations assigns to it along with the miraculous character also a 
natural instrumentality,’ leads to deviations from the narrative, and to 
violences which are absolutely rejected by the text.7. The view which re- 
jects the historical reality of the narrative, and refers it to a set purpose in 
the author,® seeks its chief confirmation in the difficulties which the direct 
admission of the Gentiles had for long still to encounter, in what is narrated 
in chap. xv., and in the conduct of Peter at Antioch.® But, on the other 


1 De pietate Cornelii, Rostoch. 1701. 
2 Selden, de jure nat. ii. 3 (whom de Wette 


5 TI. 41, iv. 4. 
6 Neander, p. 115 f. {and Baumgarten. 


follows), has doubted, but without sufficient 
reason, the existence of Vpwy 1), in the 
proper sense, after the Captivity. 

3 See Ewald, Alterth. p. 313 ; Keil, Archiol. 
I. p. 317. 

4 As xiii. 16, 26. 


7 See, on the other hand, Zeller, p. 179 ff., 

8 Baur, Zeller. 

® Gal. ii. 11 ff. Comp. also Schwegler, nach- 
apostol. Zeitalt. I. p. 127 ff. ; Gfrérer, heii. 
Sage, I. p. 415; Holtzmann, Judenth. wu. 
Christenth. p. 679 f. 
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hand, it is to be observed, that not even miracles are able at once to remove 
in the multitude deeply rooted national prejudices, and to dispense with 
the gradual progress of psychological development requisite for this end, 
comp. the miracles of Jesus Himself, and the miracles performed on him; 
that further, in point of fact the difficulties in the way of the penetration 
of Christianity to the Gentiles were exceedingly great ;! and that Peter's 
conduct at Antioch, with a character so accessible to the impressions of the 
moment, comp. the denial, is psychologically intelligible as a temporary 
obscuration of his better conviction once received by way of revelation, at 
variance with his constant conduct on other occasions,’ and therefore by no 
means necessitates the presupposition that the extraordinary divine disclo- 
sure and guidance, which our passage narrates, are unhistorical. Indeed, 
the reproach which Paul makes to Peter at Antioch, presupposes the agree- 
ment in principle between them in respect to the question of the Gentiles ; 
for Paul designates the conduct of Peter as irdxpiorc, Gal. ii. 13. 

Ver. 3. Eidev is the verb belonging to dvy7p . . . Kopyfi., ver. 1, and 
éxatovr. . . . Olavavréc is in apposition to Kopv#A. — The intimation made to 
Cornelius is a vision in a waking condition, caused by God during the hour 
of prayer, which was sacred to the centurion on account of his high respect 
for Judaism, 7.¢. a manifestation of God made so as to be clearly perceptible 
to the inner sense of the pious man, conveyed by the medium of a clear 
(oavepic) angelic appearance in vision, which Cornelius himself, ver. 30, 
describes more precisely in its distinctly seen form, just as it at once on its 
occurrence made the corresponding impression upon him; hence ver, 4 : 
EuooBoc yevou. and ri éor, xbpce;* Eichhorn rationalized the narrative to the 
effect that Cornelius, full of longing to become acquainted with the distin- 
guished Peter now so near him, learned the place of his abode from a 
citizen of Joppa at Caesarea, and then during prayer felt a peculiar eleva- 
tion of mind, by which, as if by an angel, his purpose of making Peter’s 
acquaintance was confirmed. This is opposed to the whole representation ; 
with which also Ewald’s similar view fails to accord, that Cornelius, un- 
certain whether or not he should wish a closer acquaintance with Peter, 
had, ‘‘as if irradiated by a heavenly certainty and directed by an angelic 
voice,’’ firmly resolved to invite the apostle at once to visit him. — daei repi 
&p. évar. (see the critical remarks) : as it were about the ninth hour, Circum- 
stantiality of expression.* 

Ver. 4. Hic prnudcvvoy évér. t. Oeor] 1s to be taken together, and denotes 
the aim or the destination of avéBgcav :° to be a mark, 1.e. a token of re- 
membrance, before God, so that they give occasion to God to think on thee. 
Comp. ver. 31. The sense of the whole figurative expression is: ‘‘Thy 
prayers and thine alms have found consideration with God; He will fulfil 
the former® and reward the later.’’ See ver. 31. — ivéByoav is strictly 


1 See Ewald, p. 250 ff, ; Ritschl, althath. K. 6 Assuredly from the heart of the devout 
2 See on Gal. ii. 14. [p. 188 ff. Gentile there had arisen for the most part 
* Comp. Luke xxiv. 5 prayers for higher iliumination and sanctifica- 
4 See Boroemann in loc. tion of the inner life; probably also, seeing 


5 Comp. Matt. xxvi. 13. $ that Christianity had already attracted so 
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suited only to ai zpooevyai, which, according to the figurative embodiment 
of the idea of granting prayer, ascend from the heart and mouth of man 
to God ;1 but it is by a zeugma referred also to the alms, which have excited 
the attention of God, to requite them by leading the pious man to Christ. 
The opinion? that avéB. is based on the Jewish notion*® that prayers are 
carried by the angels to the throne of God, is as arbitrarily imported into 
the text as is the view‘ that cic wvypdovver signifies instar sacrificti,® because 
forsooth, the LXX. express 1738 by prmudcvvov.® In all these passages the 
sense of a memorial-offering is necessarily determined by the context, which 
is not the case here with the simple avéGyoav. — On the relation of the good 
works of Cornelius to his faith, Gregory the Great’ already correctly re- 
marks that he did not arrive at faith by his works, but at the works by his 
faith. The faith, however cordial and vivid it was, was in his case up till 
now the Old Testament faith in the promised Messiah, but was destined, 
amidst this visitation of divine grace, to complete itself into the New Testa- 
ment faith in Jesus as the Messiah who had appeared. Thus was his way of 
salvation the same as that of the chamberlain, chap. viii. Comp. also 
Luther’s gloss on ver. 1. 

Vv. 5-7. The tanner, on account of his trade, dwelt by the [Mediterra- 
nean] sea, and probably apart from the city, to which his house belonged. 
‘‘Cadavera et sepulcra separant et coriarium quinquaginta cubitos a 
civitate.’’*—The ziva is added to Sivwva (see the critical remarks) from the 
standpoint of Cornelius, as to him Peter was one unknown. — eivcef7] the 
soldier, one of the men of the cohort specially attached and devoted to 
Cornelius (76v zpooxapt. avt®), had the same religious turn of mind as his 
master, ver. 2.° 

Vv. 9, 10. On the following day, for Joppa was thirty miles from 
Caesarea, shortly before the arrival of the messengers of Cornelius at Peter’s 
house, the latter was, by means of a vision effected by divine agency in the 
state uf ecstasy, prepared for the unhesitating acceptance of the summons 
of the Gentile ; while the feeling of hunger, with which Peter passed into 
the trance, served the divine revelation as the medium of its special form. 
— éxi 7d ddua] for the flat roofs'° were used by the Hebrews for religious 
exercises, prayers, and meditations.!! Incorrectly Jerome, Luther, Pricaeus, 
Erasmus, Heinrichs, hoid that the jzepgov is meant. At variance with N. 
T. usage ; even the Homeric déua (hall) was something different ; and why 
should Lnke not have employed the usual formal word izeopov?® Moreover, 


much attention in that region, prayers for in- 
formation regarding this phenomenon bearing 
so closely on the religious interests of the 
man. Perhaps the thought of becoming a 
Christian was at that very time the highest 
concern of his heart, in which case only the 
final decision was yet wanting. 

1 Comp. Gen. xviii. 2; Ex. ii. 23; Mace. v.81. 

2 Wolf, Bengel, Eichhorn, and others. 

3 Tob/ xii. 12, 15, Rev. viii. 4. 

4 Grotius, Heinrichs, and others. 

© Comp. on the idea, Ps, clxi. 2. 


6 Ley. ii. 2, 9, 16, v. 12, vi. 15; Num. v. 263 
comp. Ecclus. xxxii. 7, xxxvili. 11, xlv. 16. 

7 In Hz. Hom. 19. 

§ Surenh. Mischn. xi. 9. Comp. Artemid. i, 
53. See Walch, de Simone coriario, Jen. 1757. 

® On mpocKapt., comp. Vili. 13 ; Dem. 1386. 6: 
Sepamavas tas Neatpa tote mpookaptepovcas, 
Folyb, xxiv. 5. 3. 

10 Comp. Luke y. 19, xii. 8, xvii. 31. 

31 Winer, Realw. s.v. Dach. 

12 See Herm. Privatalterth. § 19. 5. 

43}, 13, 14, ix. 37, 39, xx. 8. 
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the subsequent appearance is most in keeping with an abode dn the open air. 
— éxryv] See on iii. 1. xpdorewoec, hungry, is not elsewhere preserved ; the 
Greeks say recvadéoc. — jiere yevoacta| he had the desire to eat!—and in this 
desire, whilst the people of the house (airov) were preparing food, 
mapackevatévtwy,” the Exoracre came upon him (zyévero, see the critical remarks), 
by which is denoted the involuntary setting in of this state.* The éxcracic 
itself as the waking but not spontaneous state, in which a man, transported out 
of the lower consciousness (2 Cor. xii. 2, 3) and freed from the limits of sensuous 
restriction as well as of discursive thought, apprehends with his higher pneumatic 
receptivity divinely presented revelations, whether these reach the inner sense 
through visions or otherwise * (v’). 

Vy. 11-13. Observe the vividly introduced historical present @ewpei. — 
récoapow apyaic dedeu.| attached with four ends, namely, to the edges of the 
opening which had taken place in heaven. Chap. xi. 5 requires this ex- 
planation, not the wsual one: ‘‘ bound together at the four corners.’’? Nor 
does the text mention anything of ropes, bound to which it was let down. 
The visionary appearance has something marvellous even in the way of its 
occurrence. We are to imagine the vessel—whose four corners, moreover, 
are without warrant explained by Augustine, Wetstein, Bengel, Lange, 
and others as pointing to the four quarters of the world—looking like a 
colossal four-cornered ‘linen-cloth (#6vy), letting itself down, while the 
corners attached to heaven support the whole. On dpyai, catremitates, see 
Jacobs.° — xdvta ta retparoda] The formerly usual interpretation: ‘ four- 
JSooted beasts of all sorts, i.e. of very many kinds,” is linguistically erroneous. 
The phenomenon in its supernatural visionary character exhibits as.present 
in the cxevoc (év ® baypye) all four-footed beasts, reptiles, and birds, all kinds 
of them, without exception.* In a strangely arbitrary manner Kuinoel, 
after Calovius and others, holds that these were only wnclean animals. See 
on ver. 14. —rowv oipavov] See on Matt. vi. 26.— avaordc] Perhaps Peter lay 
during the trance. Yet it may also be the mere call to action: arise.’ — 
Oicov| occide,* slay, not: sacrifice,’ see ver. 10. 

Vv. 14-16. Peter correctly recognises in the summons ficov k. pdye, Ver. 
13, the allowance of selection at his pleasure among all the animals, by which, 
consequently, the eating of the unclean without distinction was permitted 
to him. Hence, and not because only unclean animals were seen in the 
vessel, his strongly declining pdaydc, kipie! This xbpieis the address to 
the—to him unknown—author of the voice, not to Christ.°— Concerning 
the animals which the Jews were forbidden to eat, see Lev. xi. ; Deut. xiv. 


1 For examples of the absolute yevoaovat, able for this, especially as the animals were 


see Kypke, II. p. 47. presented as diving (Sidcov). According to 
2 See Elsner, Obss. p. 408; Kypke, /.c. Lange, it is ‘* perhaps a prophetic omission, 
3 Comp. v. 5, 11; Luke i. 65, iv. 87. wherein there is already floating before the 
4 Comp. Graf in the Stud. u. A7it. 1859, p. mind the image of fishes as the souls to be 

265 ff. ; Delitzsch, Psychol. p. 285. gathered.”’ A fanciful notion. 
5 Ad Anthol. XI. p. 50. 7 ix. 11, 89, viii. 26, and frequently ; comp. 
6 That jishes (those without fins and scales on Vili. 26. 

were forbidden) are not included in the vision, § Vulz. 

is explained from the fact that the oxevos was ® Asin 1 Macc. i. 47 (Thiersch). 


like a cloth. Fishes would have been unswit- 10 Schwegler, Zeller. 
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1 ff.! — bri obdéxore Eoayor ray Kowdy  axdbapt.] for never ate I anything com- 
mon or unclean, the Talmudic sv 18 ‘DD, Ze. for any profane thing I 
have always left uneaten. 7 does not stand for «a/,? but appends for the 
exhaustiorf of the idea another synonymous expression.* kovvde = BEBHAOC ; 
the opposite of dyio¢ (Ezek. xlii. 20). — Kat gorg] and a voice, not 7 gurh, 
because here other words were heard, came again the second time to him, 
rdaw é« devtépov, pleonastically circumstantial.*— a@ 6 @&d¢ éxabdpice, od pi) 
xoivov] what God has cleansed, make not thou common, unclean. The mirac- 
ulous appearance with the divine voice (ver. 18) had done away the Le- 
vitical uncleanness of the animals in question; they were now divinely 
cleansed ; and thus Peter ought not, by his refusal to obey that divine bid- 
ding, to invest them with the character of what is wnholy —to transfer 
them into the category of the xo.vév, Rom. xiv. 14. This were man’s 
doing in opposition to God’s deed. —ém rpic] for thrice, which ‘‘ad con- 
Jirmationem valuit’’? (Calvin) ; éxé denotes the terminus ad quem.® — The 
object aimed at in the whole vision was the symbolical divine announcement that 
the hitherto subsisting distinction between clean and unclean men, that 
hedge between Jews and Gentiles! was to cease in Christianity, as being 
destined for all men without distinction of nation, vv. 34, 35. But in 
what relation does the & 6 Oed¢ éxaldpice stand to the likewise divine institution 
of the Levitical laws about food? This is not answered by reference to ‘‘the 
effected and accomplished redemption, which is regarded as a restitution 
of the whole creation,’’® for this restoration is only promised for the world- 
period commencing with the Parousia;7 but rather by pointing out that 
the institution of those laws of food was destined only for the duration of 
the old theocracy. They were a divine institution for the particular people 
of God, with a view to separate them from the nations of the world; their 
abolition could not therefore but be willed by God, when the time was 
fully come at which the idea of the theocracy was to be realized through 
Christ in the whole of humanity.§ The abolition therefore does not con- 
flict with Matt. v. 17, but belongs to the fulfilment of the law effected by 
Christ, by which the distinction of clean and unclean was removed from 
the Levitical domain and raised into the sphere of the moral idea.® 

Vv. 17-20. The éxoracie was now over. But when Peter was very doubt- 
Sul in himself what the appearance, which he had seen, might mean.° The 
true import could not but be at once suggested to him by the messengers 
of Cornelius, who had now come right in front of the house, to follow 
whom, moreover, an internal address of the Spirit urged him. — ép éavro | 
i.e. in his reflection, contrasted with the previous ecstatic condition, — 


Ewald, Alterth. p. 194 ff.; Saalschiitz, 5 Bornhardy, p. 252, Comp. és rpis, Herod. 
Mos, FR. p. 251 ff. i. 86; Xen. Anad. vi. 4. 16; and Wetstein. 
2 Which Lachm. and Tisch. read, after A B 6 Olshansen. 
, min. vss. Clem. Or. ; perhaps co:rectly, see 7 iii. 20; Matt. xix. 28; Rom. viii. 19 ff. 
xi. 8. 8 Ver. 35; Rom. iii.; Gal. ili. 28; Col. iii. 
3 Fritzsche, ad Marc. p. 277 ; Bornemann, 11; John x. 16. Comp. Matt. xv. 17, 18. 
Schol. in Lue. p. x1. f. ®° Comp. Rom. ii. 28, 29. See also on Rom. 


4See on Matt. xxvi. 42; comp. on Johniv. xv. 14; Matt. v.17. 
54. 10 Comp. Luke viii. 9, xv. 26. 
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duntép.] as in v. 24, ii. 12. — kai idob] See on i. 10. — art rov nvAova] at the 
door. See on Matt. xxvi. 71. — gwvioarrec] Kuinoel Ghite arbitrarily : ‘* se, 
Twa, evocato guopiam, quod Judaei domum intrare metuebant, ver. 18.” 
They called below at the door of the house, without calling on or calling 
forth any particular person, but in order generally to obtain information 
from the inhabitants of the house, who could not but hear the calling. 
That Peter had heard the noise of the men and the mention of his name, 
that he had observed the men, had recognised that they were not Jews, 
and had felt himself impelled by an internal voice to follow them, etc., are 
among the many arbitrary additions, ‘‘ of a supplementary kind,’? which 
Neander has allowed himself to make in the history before us.— dA2a avaorac 
xaTaB7Gc] 42724 with the imperative denotes nothing more than the adversa- 
tive at. ‘‘Men seek thee: but, do not let yourself be sought for longer and 
delay not, but rather arise! and go down.’’ The requisition with a2rd 
breaks off the discourse and renders the summons more urgent.* — pydév 
daxpivou.] in no respect® wavering ;* for I, etc. The rveiva designates Himself 
as the sender of the messengers, inasmuch as the vision (vv. 3-7) did not 
ensue without the operation of the divine Spirit, and the latter was thus 
the cause of Cornelius sending the messengers. —éy6] with emphasis. 
Chrysostom rightly calls attention to the xipsov and the égovcia of the Spirit. 

Vv. 22-25. Maprvpoiu.] as in vi. 8. —éypyuat.|® The communication on 
the part of the angel (vv. 4-7) is understood as a divine answer to the 
constant prayer of Cornelius (ver. 2).— Peter and his six (xi. 12) com- 
panions had not traversed the thirty miles from Joppa to Caesarea in one 
day, and therefore arrived there only on the day after their departure. The 
messengers of Cornelius, too, had only arrived at Peter’s abode on the 
second day,® and had passed the night with him,’ so that now, 77 ératpzov,® 
it was the fourth day since their departure from Caesarea. Cornelius ex- 
pected Peter on this day, for which, regarding it as a high family-festival, 
he had invited his certainly like-minded relatives and his intimate friends.® 
— dc d& éyévero Tov eiceAeiv Tov II.] but when it came to pass that Peter entered. 
This construction is to be regarded as a very inaccurate, improper applica- 
tion of the current infinitive with rov. No comparison with the Hebrew 
8139 7), Gen. xv. 12,!° is to be allowed, because 717) does not stand abso- 
lutely, but has its subject beside it, and because the LXX. has never imi- 
tated this and similar expressions” by éyévero tov. The want of correspond- 
ing passages, and the impossibility of rationally explaining the expression, 
mark it as a completely isolated '* error of language, which Luke either 


1 As ver. 13. 

2See Fritzsche, ad Marc. p. 870; Baeum- 
lein, Partik. p. 17 f. 

3 Jak. 1.6 ; Bernhardy, p. 336. 

4 See on Rom. iy. 20. 

5 See on Matt. ii. 12. 

6 vv. 8, 9. 

7 Ver, 23. } 

8 Ver. 24. [II. p. 50. 

9 tous avayK. pidous, sce Wetstein ; Kypke, 


10 Gesenius, Lehrgebr. p. 787. 

11 Gesenius, U.c. 

12 Even at Rev. xii. 7it is otherwise, as there, 
if we do not accede to the conjecture of Diis- 
terdieck, éyévero must be again mentally sup- 
plied with 6 McxayA, but in the altered mean- 
ing: there came forward, there appeared 
(comp. on Mark i. 4; John i. 6), so that it ig 
to be translated: And there came (i.e. there 
set in, there resulted) warinheav.n ; Michael 
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himself committed or adopted from his original source,—and not’ as a 
corruption of the tr&nscribers, seeing that the most important witnesses 
decide in favour of rod, and its omission in the case of others is evidently a 
correction.? —énl r. rédac] at the feet of Peter.* — xpocexivyce] See on Matt. 
ii. 2. He very naturally conjectured, after the vision imparted to him, 
that there was something superhuman in the person of Peter, comp. on 
Luke v. 8; and to this, perhaps, the idea of heroes, to which the centurion 
had not yet become a stranger, contributed. ; 

Vv. 26-29. Kayo airéc] also I myself, I also for mine own part, not other- 
wise than you. See on Rom. vii. 25. — ovvoyida. aire] im conversation with 
him. The word occurs elsewhere in Tzetz.*—eio7Abe] namely, into’ the 
room. In ver. 25, on the other hand, tov eiceAfety 7. Il. was meant of the 
entrance by the outer door into the house.— Ye know how, how very unallowed 
it is, etc.— abéurov|* is a later form® for the old classical aéuicrov. The 
prohibition to enter into closer fellowship with men of another tribe,® or, even 
but, to come to them, comp. xi. 3, is not expressly found in the Pentateuch, 
but easily resulted of itself from the lofty consciousness of the holy people 
of God contrasted with the unholy heathen,’ and pervades the later Judaism 
with all the force of contempt for the Gentiles.’? ‘The passage Matt. xxiii. 
5, and the narrative of the conversion of Izates king of Adiabene in 
Josephus," appear to testify against the utterance of Peter in our passage, 
and therefore Zeller, p. 187, holds it as unhistorical. But Peter speaks 
here from the standpoint of the Judaistic theory and rule, which is not in- 
validated by exceptional cases’? and by abuses, as in the making of pros- 
elytes.** Not even if Cornelius had been a proselyte of the gate’* could 
the historical character of the saying be reasonably doubted; for the 
Rabbinical passages adduced with that view (according to which the 
proselyte is to regard himself as a member of the theocracy,’ apply only to 
complete converts, proselytes of righteousnesss,’* ‘‘quamvis factus sit 
proselytus, attamen nisi observet praecepta legis, habendus adhuc est pro 
ethnico,’’ and are, moreover, outweighed by other expressions of contempt 
towards proselytes, as, ¢.g.,'" ‘‘Proselyti sunt sicut scabies Israeli.’’ It is 
erroneous to derive the principle which Peter here expresses from Pharisa- 


came, and his angels, in order to wage war. 
Among Greek writers also, as is well known, 
the verb to be repeated in thought is often to 
be taken in an altered meaning. Comp. e.g. 
Plat. Rep. p. 471 C, and Stallb. in loc. Least 


6 Plut., Dion. Hal.,:etc., 1. Pet. iv. 3. 

7 Herod. vii. 33; Xen. Mem. i. 1. 9, Cyrop. 
i. 6. 6. 

§'The classical aAAduaAos is not elsewhere 
found in the N. T., but often in the LXX. and 


of all will such a supplement occasion diffi- 
culty in a prophetic representation, which is 
often stiff, angular, and abrupt in its delinea- 
tion (as especially in Isaiah). 

1 Jn opposition to Fritzsche, ad Matth. p. 
848, and Rinck, Lucubr. crit. p. 64. 

2 Comp. now also Winer, p. 307 (EH. T. 412). 

3 Comp. Luke viii. 41, xvii. 16 ; Mark vy. 22, 
John xi. 82, al. 

4 Hist. 11. 377, cvvdutros in Symm., Job, xix, 
19. 

52 Macc. vi. 5. 


Apocr. The designation is here fenderly for- 
bearing. It is otherwise in ver. 45, xi. 3. 

9 Ewald, Alterth. p. 310. 

10 See, é.g., Lightfoot on Matt. xviii. 17. 

1 Antt. xx. 2, 4 f. 

12 As Josephus /.¢. 

13 Matt. ¢.¢. 

14 But see on vv. 1, 2. 

15 As Schemoth Rabba 19 f., 118. 38, ad Hx. 
xii. 3. 

16 Comp. Sohar, p. 22. 27. 

17 Babyl. Ni¥dan f. 13. 2. 
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ism,* or to limit it to an intentional going in quest of them,? or, according 
to xi. 3, to the eating,? which must have been made clear from the context. 
— avavrippyr.] without contradiction.* — Kai épot 6 O&d¢ édevée] Contrast to 
The element of contrast lies not in the copula, but in the 
relation of the two clauses: Ye know .. . and to me God has showed.® 
Very often soin John. The 6 Ged¢ éderée took place through the disclosure 
by means of the vision, ver. 3 ff., the allegorical meaning of which Peter 
understood. — undéva k.t.A.] namely, in and for itself.— rin Adyw] with what 
reason, i.e. wherefore. See examples from classical writers in Kypke. 
Comp. on Matt. v. 32. The dative denotes the mediate cause.° 

Ver. 30. The correct view is that which has been the usual one since 
Chrysostom, held by Erasmus, Beza, Grotius, Bengel, Kuinoel, Olshausen : 
four days ago Iwas fasting until this hour, i.e. until the hour of the day 
which it now is, and was praying at the ninth hour. ard terdprne juépac is 
quarto abhine die, on the fourth day from the present, counting backwards, 
and the expression is to be explained as in John xi. 18, xxi. 8; Rev. xiv. 
20.7. Comp. Ex. xi. 15, axé rie mpdtne uépac: on the first day before. 
Cornelius wishes to indicate exactly (1) the day and hour when he had seen 
the vision, — namely, on the fourth day before, and at the ninth hour; 
and (2) in what condition he was when it occurred,—namely, that he had 
been engaged that day in an ezercise of fasting, which he had already con- 
tinued up to the very hour that day, which it now was; and in connec- 
tion with this exercise of fasting, he had spent the ninth hour of the day— 
the prayer-hour—in prayer, and then the vision had surprised him, kai 
idob «.7.A. Incorrectly, Heinrichs, Neander, de Wette render: for four 
days I fasted until this hour, when the vision occurred, namely, the ninth 
hour, etc. Against this view it may be decisively urged that in this way 
Cornelius would not specify at all the day on which he had the vision, and 
that rairyc cannot mean anything else than the present hour, — évdr. t. Ocod] 
Ver. 3. Rev. xvi. 19. The opposite, Luke xii. 6. : 

Ver. 33. ’Evéxvoy rod kvpiov (see critical remarks), 77" "259, in conspectu 
Dei. Cornelius knows that it is God, who so wonderfully arranged every- 
thing, before whose eyes this assembly in the house stands. He knows 
Him to be present as a witness. — aré (see the critical remarks), on the part 
of, diwinitus.*® 

Vv. 34, 35. *Avoigac «.7.4.] aS in viii. 35.— With truth, so that this 
insight, which J have obtained, is true.’ J perceive that God is not partial, 
allowing Himself to be influenced by external relations not belonging to the 
moral sphere ; but in every nation he that feareth Him and worketh roghtness '* 


eae 
busi¢ Exiotacbe. 


1 Schoettgen. ® Comp. Plat. Gorg. p. 512 C: reve dixarw 


2 Hofmann, Schriftber. IT. 2, p. 39. 

8 Ebrard, Lange, Ewald. 

4Polyb. xxii. 8. 11, vi. %. %, xxviii. 11. 4. 
Comp. avavriAextws, Lucian. Cal. 6, Conviv. 9. 
“Sanctum fidei silentium,” Caivin. 

5 Comp. Bornemann, Schol. in Luc. p. 102 ; 
Hartung, Partikell. Il. p. 147; Kithner, ad 
Xen. Mem. iii. 7. 6. ’ : 


Aoyw TOU HNXAVOTOLOV KAaTAPpovEls ; 

7 See Winer, p. 518 f. (E. T. 697 f.). 

8 See Winer, p. 347 f. (E. T. 463). 

®Comp. on Mark xii. 14, and Fritzsche, 
Quaest. Luc. p. 137 fi. 

10 Acts rightly, comp. Ps. xv. 2; Heb. xi. 33; 
Luke i. 20; (be opposite, Matt. vii. 23. 
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is acceptable to Him,—namely, to be received into the Christian fellowship 
with God. Comp. xv. 14. Peter, with the certainty of a divinely-obtained 
conviction, denies in general that, as regards his acceptance, God goes to 
work in any way partially; and, on the other hand, affirms in particular 
that in every nation — ap te axpdBvordc éotuy, dv Te &uTepitouoc, Chrysostom — 
etc. To take this contrast, ver. 85, as no longer dependent on 67, but as 
independent,‘ makes its importance the more strongly apparent. What is 
meant is the ethico-religious preliminary frame requisite for admission 
into Christianity, which must be a state of fellowship with God similar to 
the piety of Cornelius and his household, however ditferent in appearance 
and form according to the degree of earlier knowledge and morality in each 
case, yet always a being given or a being drawn of God, according to the 
Gospel of John, and an attitude of heart and life toward the Christian sal- 
vation, which is absolutely independent of difference of nationality. The 
general truth of the proposition, as applied even to the undevout and sinners 
among Jews and Gentiles, rests on the necessity of werdévova as a preliminary 
condition of admission.* It 1s a misuse of this expression when, in spite of 
ver. 43, it is often adduced as a proof of the superfluousness of faith in the 
specifie doctrines of Christianity ; for dextdc aiz@ éo7e In fact denotes (ver. 
36 ff.) the capability, in relation to God, of becoming a Christian, and not 
the capability of being saved without Christ. Bengel rightly says: ‘‘non 
indifferentismus religionum, sed indifferentia nationum hic asseritur.’’ — Re- 
specting zpocwroApmryc, not found elsewhere, see on Gal. ii. 6 (v’). 

Vv. 36-43. After this general declaration regarding the acceptableness for 
Christianity, Peter now prepares those present for its actual acceptance, by 
shortly explaining the characteristic dignity of Jesus, inasmuch as he (1) 
reminds them of His earthly work to His death on the cross, vy. 36-389 ; 
(2) then points to His resurrection and to the apostolic commission which 
the disciples had received from the Risen One, vv. 40-42 ; and finally, (8) 
mentions the prophetic prediction, which indicates Jesus as the universal 
Reconciler by means of faith on Him, ver. 43.8 

Vv. 36-388. The correct construction is, that we take the three accusa- 
tives : tov Adyov, ver. 36, 7d yevdu. pjua, Ver. 87, and ’Injooiy roy axd Natap., 
ver 38, as dependent on tee oidare, ver. 37, and treat ovrdc éote TavTwY Kbploc 
as a parenthesis. Peter, namely, in the rv 2dyov already has the iyeic¢ oidare 
in view, but he interrupts himself by the insertion oiré¢e . . . Kbpsoc, and 
now resumes the thought begun in ver. 86, in order to carry it out more 
amply, and that in such a way that he now puts dwei¢ oidaze first, and then 
attaches the continuation in its extended and amplified form by ‘Iysotv rdv 
and Nat. by way of apposition. The message, which He (God, ver. 35) sent to 
the Israelites,* when He made known salvation through Jesus Christ, He is Lord 
of all!—ye know the word, which went forth through all Judaea, having begun 
Srom Galilee after the baptism which John preached—Jesus of Nazareth, ye know 
how God anointed Him, consecrated Him to be the Messianic King,* with the 


1 Luther, Castalio, and many others. 55 f. 
211i. 38, ili. 19, ad. 4Comp. xiii. 26. 
3 Comp. Seyler in the Stud, wu. Krit. 1832, p. 5 See on iv. 27. 
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Holy Spirit and with power, who went about doing good and healing, ete. This 
view is quite in keeping with the hurriedly aggregated and inartistic mode 
of expression of Peter, particularly at this urgent moment of extraordinary 
and profound emotion.' The most plausible objection to this construction 
is that of Bengel :* ‘‘ Noverant auditores historiam, de qua mow, non item 
rationes interiores, de quibus hoe versu.’’ But the contents of the Adyos is, 
in fact, stated by cipfunv dia ’I. X. so generally and, without its rationes 
interiores, so purely historically, that in that general shape it could not be 
anything strange to hearers, to whom that was known, which is said in vv. 
37 and 38. Erasmus, Er. Schmid, Homberg, Wolf, Heumann, Beck,? 
Heinrichs, Kuinoel make the connection almost as we have given it; but 
they attach wyeic oidare to rév Adyov, and take 76 yevouevov pyjua as apposition 
to tiv Adyov.—by which, however, oiréc gore xdvtwv Kxipioc makes its weight, 
in keeping with the connection, far less sensibly felt than according to our 
view, under which it by the very fact of its high significance as an element 
breaks off the construction. Others refer rav Adyov dv x.7.A. to what precedes, 
in which case, however, it cannot be taken either as for dv Adyov, Beza, 
Grotius, comp. Bengel and others, or with Olshausen, after Calvin ana 
others, for xara tov Adyov ov x.T.A. ; but would have, with de Wette,* to be 
made dependent on kara/ayZ., or to be regarded as an appositional addition,°® 
and consequently would be epexegetical of or: ov« gore . . . dextig ait éore. 
In this case eipyvy would have to be understood of peace between Jews and 
Gentiles. But even apart from this inadmissible explanation of cipfunv (see 
below), the Aéyoc of ver. 36, so far as it proclaims this peace, is something 
very different from the doctrine indicated in ver. 35, in which there is ex- 
pressed only the universally requisite jirst step towards Christianity. More- 
over, Peter could not yet at this time say that God had caused that peace to 
be proclaimed through Christ—for this he required a further development 
starting from his present experience—for which a reference to i. 8 and to 
the universalism of Luke’s Gospel by no means suffices. Pfeiffer,* likewise 
attaching it to what precedes, explains thus: he is in so far acceptable to 
him, as he has the destination of receiving the message of salvation in Christ ; 
so that thus evayyeaif. would be passive,’ and rov Adyov, as also elpyvyy, 
would be the object to it. But this is linguistically incorrect, inasmuch as 
it would require at least the infinitive instead of evayyeAfouevoc ; and besides, 
evayyenilouai tt, there is something proclaimed to me, is foreign to the N. T. 
usage. Weiss * gives the meaning: ‘‘ Every one who fears God and does 
right, by him the gospel may be accepted ;”’ so that rv Aéyov would stand by 
attraction for 6 Adéyoc, which is impossible.® According to Ewald, p. 248, 
rov Adyov x.T.2. is intended to be nothing but an explanation to dixcasoobvyv. 
A view which is the more harsh, the further r. Adyov stands removed from 
dixatoc., the less rv Adyov bv x.7.4. coincides as regards the notion of it with 


1 Comp. on Eph. ii. 1; Winer, p. 525 (E. T. 5 Buttm. neut. Gr. p. 134 CE. T. 153). 
706). 6 In the Stud. w. Krit. 1850, p. 401 ff. 

2 Comp. de Wette. 7 Luke vii. 22; Heb. iv. 2, 6. 

3 Obss. crit. exeg. I. p. 13. 8 Petr. Lehrbegr. p. 151 f. 


4 Comp. Baumgarten and Lange. 9 In 1 Pet. ii. 7 it is otherwise. 
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dexavos., and the more the expression épydfecOa: Adyov is foreign to the N. T. 
— elpfvqv is explained by many, including Heinrichs, Seyler, de Wette, of 
peace between Jews and Gentiles (Eph. ii. 17), but very arbitrarily, since no 
more precise definition is annexed, although the Jews are just named as the 
receivers of the gospel. Nor is there in what follows any mention of that peace. 
Hence itis to be generally taken as = Dow, salvation, and the whole Mes- 
sianic salvation is meant, which God has made known through Christ to 
the children of Israel; not specially peace with God,’ which yet is the basis 
of salvation.? — dua ’f. X. belongs to ciayy., not to eiphryy ;* for evayy. sip. dua 
"I. X. contains the more precise explanation of the tov Ady. dv aréor., con- 
sequently must also designate Jesus as the sent of God, through whom the 
Aéyoc is brought. — rdvtwr] not neuter,* but masculine. Christ is Lord of all, 
of Jews and Gentiles, like God Himself,® whose cirvOpovec He is.° The aim 
of this emphatically added remark is to make the universal destination of 
the word primarily sent to the Jews to be felt by the Gentile hearers, who 
were not to regard themselves as excluded by 6v aréar. roi¢ vioig ’Iop.7 — 
pia] word, not the things, de Wette and older expositors, which it does 
not mean even in v. 82; Luke ii. 15.°. It resumes the preceding rév Adyov. 
On yevou., comp. Luke iii. 2. Concerning the order of the words, instead 
of 7d cal’ 6A. tT. ’Iovd. yevou. pjua, see Kiihner.°—In ver. 88 the discourse 
now passes from the word, the announcement of which to the Jews was 
known to the hearers, to the announcer, of whose Messianic working they 
would likewise have knowledge. — d¢ éypicev aitdv] renders prominent the 
special divine Messianic element in the general ’Ijoovv tov ard Nag., oidare.” 
As to the idea of this ypiev, see on iv. 27. — b¢ di7Abev] him (avrdv), who, 
after receiving this anointing, went through, Galilee and Judea, ver. 87, 
doing good, and in particular healing, etc.—In the compound verb xaraduvacr. 
is implied hostile domination.!! — wer’ airov is not spoken according toa 
‘“‘jower view,’’ de Wette, against which, see on ij. 36; but the metaphys- 
ical relation of Christ to the Father is not excluded by this general ex- 
pression,” although in this circle of hearers it did not yet demand a specific 
prominence. Comp. Bengel: ‘‘parcius loquitur pro auditorum captu de 
majestate Christi.’’ 

Vv. 39-41. "Ov kai dveidov| namely, of "Iovdaio. “Ov refers to the subject 
of éroincev. There lies at the bottom of the «ai, also, the conception of the 
other persecutions, etc., to which even the aveiAov was added. See on the 
climactic idea indicated by xai after relatives, Hartung.'*—aveiA. xpeydo.] as 


1 Rom. vy. 1, Calovius, and others. fit, ut addatur mentio ejus speciatim, quod 
2 Comp. on Rom. x. 15, convenit cum re praesenti.’’? Comp. vi. 3, xi. 
3 Bengel and others. 24, xiii. 52; also Luke i. 35, xxiv. 20. 

4 Luther and others. 11 Jas. ii. 6; Wisd. ii. 10, xv. 14; Ecclus. 
5 Rom. iii. 29, x. 12. xlvili. 12; Xen. Symp. ii. 8; Strabo, vi. p. 
® Comp. Rom. x. 12, xiv.9; Eph. iv. 5 f. 270; Joseph. Antt. xii. 2. 8; Plut. de Is. et 
7 Comp. ver. 43. Osir, 41: Karadvvacredov  KataBiagopevor. 
§ Comp on Matt. iv. 4. Comp. catadovdodv. 

® Ad Xen. Anab. iv. 2. 18. 12 Comp. John xvi. 32. 

19 On mv. ayiw x. Svvduer, Bengel correctly 13 Partikell. 1. p. 136. 


remarks: ‘‘Spiritus sancti mentio saepe ita 
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in ii. 23. —émi FiA0v] as in v. 80. —xal sdoxev k.t.A.] and granted! that He 
should become manifest, by visible appearances, i. 3; John xxi. 1, not to all 
the people, but to witnesses who (quippe qui) are chosen before of God, namely, 
to us, who, etc. —roic mpoxeyep. ixd tov Osod] Peter with correct view 
regards the previous election of the apostles to be witnesses of the resurrec- 
tion of Jesus,” as done by God ;* they are apostles ded GeAguaroc Oc0i,! aguptouévor 
eic evayy. Geov.° And with the xzpo in rpoxeyerp. he points back to the time 
of the previous choice as disciples, by which their election to be the future 
witnesses of the resurrection in reality took place. On rpoyecporoveiv, only 
here in the N. T, comp. Plat. Legg. vi. p. 765 B. — pera 7d avaor. abrov éx 
vexpov] is not, with Cameron and Bengel, to be connected with éudarg 
yevécta, ver. 40,° so that ob rav7i . . . ait@ would have to be arbitrarily 
and vivlently converted into a parenthesis; but with oirwee cuved. K. cuver. 
aviv, Which even without the passages, i. 4, Luke xxiv. 41, 48, John xxi, 
12, would have nothing against it, as the body of the Risen One was not 
yet a glorified body.’ The words clearly exhibit the certainty of the attested 
bodily resurrection, but annexed to ver. 40 they would contain an unim- 
portant self-evident remark. The apparent inconsistency of the passage 
with Luke xxii. 18 is removed by the more exact statement to Matt. xxvi. 
29 ; see on that passage. 

Ver. 42. Té 20g] can only denote the Jewish people, seeing that the con- 
text speaks of no other (ver. 41), and cannot include the Gentiles also 
(Kuinoel). But the contents of ot . . . vexpav is so different from Matt. 
XXviil. 29, also Acts i. 8, that there must be here assumed a reference to 
another expression of the Risen One, for He is the subject of rapfyy., un- 
known to us. — 67z airéc éotww . . . vexpov| that He, no other, ts the Judge 
ordained by God, in His decree, over living, who are alive at the Parousia,* 
and dead, who shall then be already dead.’—Incorrectly Olshausen, resting 
on Matt. xxii. 82 !—understands by (érvtwv x. vexp. the spiritually living and 
dead. This meaning would require to be suggested by the context, but is 
here quite foreign to it,” 

Vv. 43, 44. Now follows the divinely attested way of salvation unto this 
Judge of the living and dead. — rdvre¢ ot pod. ] comp. ili. 24. — That every 
one who believes on Him receives forgiveness of sins by means of His name, of 
the believing confession of it, by which the objectively completed redemp- 
tion is subjectively appropriated.!! The general xdvra rdv mor. eg ait., 
which lays down no national distinction, is very emphatically placed at 
the end, Rom. iii. 22. Thus has Peter opened the door. for further an- 
nouncing to his hearers the universalism of the salvation in Christ. But 


1 Comp. ii. 27. ; tle suitable for the alleged object of vindicat- 


2 i, 8, if. 22, iii. 82, a. ing Paul as it is in i. 21, 22. 
3 John xvii. 6, 9, 11, vi. 37. 7See on Luke xxiv. 51, note; Ignat. ad 
41 Cor. i 1; Gal. i. 1, ad. Smyrn.5 3 Constitt, Ap. vi. 30. 5. 
5 Rom. i. 1; Gal. i 15. 81 Thess. iv. 17; 1 Cor. xv. 51, 52. 
6 So also Baur, I. p. 101, ed. 2, who, at the 9 Comp. 2 Tim. iv. 1; 1 Pet. iv. 5. 
same time, simply passes over, with quite an 10 Comp. Rom. xiv. 19, 20; Acts xvii. 31. 
arbitrary evasion, the difficulty that the cri- 11 Rom. iii. 25, x. 10, al. 


terion of apostleship in this passage is as lit- 
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already the living power of his words has become the vehicle of the Holy 
Spirit, who falls upon all the hearers, and by His operations makes the 
continuation of the discourse superfluous and—impossible.'—Here the 
unique example of the outpouring of the Spirit before baptism—treated, in- 
deed, by Baur as unhistorical and ascribed to the set purpose influencing 
the author—is of itself intelligible from the frame of mind, now exalted 
after an extraordinary manner to the pitch of full susceptibility, in those 
present. The appropriate degree of receptivity was there ; and so, fora 
special divine purpose, the zvevua communicated itself according to the free 
will of God even before baptism.” Olshausen thinks that this extraordinary 
circumstance took place for the sake of Peter, in order to make him aware, 
beyond a doubt, in this first decisive instance, that the Gentiles would not 
be excluded from the gift of the Spirit. But Peter had this illumination 
already, ver. 34 f.; and besides, this object would have been fully attained 
by the outpouring of the Spirit after baptism. We may add that the 
quite extraordinary and, in fact, unique nature of the case stands decidedly 
opposed to the abuse of the passage by the Baptists.* 

Vv. 45, 46. Oi é« mepit. rictoi] those who were believers from the circumcision, 
z.¢. believers who belonged to the circumcised, the Jewish-Christians.* — 
door ovrgA0. tr. I.] see ver. 23.—éni ra évy] Cornelius and his company 
now represented, in the view of those who were astonished, the Gentiles as 
a class of men generally ; for the article signifies this. Observe also the 
perfect ; the completed fact lay before them. —ydp] reason assigned ab 
effectu. — Aahobvtov yAdooac| yAdooac, OY yAooon AaAsiv is mentioned as 
something well known to the church, without the érépaic, by the charac- 
teristic addition of which the event recorded in chap. ii. is denoted as 
something singular, and not identical with the mere yAdooaic Aadeiv, as it 
was there also markedly distinguished by means of the list of peoples. 
Now if, in the bare yAécoac Aareiv, this yAdooare Were to be understood in 
the same sense as in chap. il. according to the representation of the nar- 
rator, then—as Bleek’s conception, ‘‘to speak in glosses,’’ is decidedly to 
be rejected *°—no other meaning would result than: ‘‘to speak in lan- 
guages,’’ i.e. to speak in foreign languages, different from their mother 
tongue, and therefore quite the same as érépare yAdoaac Aareiv. But against 


1 Comp. on xi. 15. 
2“Viberum gratia habet ordinem,’’ Bengel. 


doubt at all could remain concerning the im- 
mediate admissibihty of baptism. Chrysos- 


Not the necessity, but the possibility of the 
bestowal of the Spirit befure baptism, was 
implied by the susceptibility which had al- 
ready emerged. The design of this extra- 
ordinary effusion of ihe Spirit is, according 
to ver. 45, to be found in this, that all scruples 
concerniug the reception of the Gentiles were 
to be taken away from the Jewish-Christians 
who were present in addition t> Peter, and 
thereby from the Christians generally. What 
Peter had just said: wavra tov muotevorta eis 
avTov, Was at once divinely affirmed and sealed 
by this oymetoy in such a way that now no 


tom strikingly calls this event the droAoyay 
weydAnv, Which God had arranged beforehand 
for Peter. That it could not but, at the same 
time, form for the latter himself the divine 
confirmation of the revelation already im- 
parted to him, 1s obvious of itself, 

* Comp. Laufs in the Stud. u. K7rit. 1858, p. 
234, 

4 Comp. xi. 2; Rom. iv. 12; Gal. ii. 12, Col. 
iv. 11; Tit.i.10. On wepirouy in the concrete 
sense, comp. Rom. iii. 80, iv. 9, 12, xv. 8; Gal. 
Metis Phi as, 

5 See on chap. ii. 
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this we may decisively urge the very expression érépac, with which agrees 
xawvaic in the apocryphal passage,’ only added in chap. ii., and almost os- 
tentatiously glorified as the chief matter, but not inserted at all elsewhere, 
here or at chap. xix. or 1 Cor. xii.-xiv. So much the more decidedly is 
yAoooac here and in xix. 6 not to be completed by mentally supplying 
érépacc—so Baur still, and others, following the traditional interpretation— 
but * to be explained : ‘‘with tongues,’? and that in such a way that Luke 
himself has meant nothing else—not, ‘in languages ’?—than the to him well- 
known glossolalia of the apostolic church, which was here manifested in 
Cornelius and his company, but from which he has conceived and repre- 
sented the feast of Pentecost as something different and entirely extra- 
ordinary, although the latter also is, in its historical substance, to be con- 
sidered as nothing else than the first speaking with tongues.* Cornelius 
and his friends spoke with tongues, i.e. they spoke not in the exercise of reflect- 
ive thought,* not in intelligible, clear, and connected speech, but in enrapt- 
ured eucharistic ecstasy, as by the involuntary exercise of their tongues, which 
were just organs of the Spirit.® 

Vv. 47, 48. Cun any one, then, withhold the water, in order that these be not 
baptized ? The water is in this animated language conceived as the element 
offering itself for the baptism. So urgent now appeared the necessity for 
completing on the human side the divine work that had miraculously 
emerged. Bengel, moreover, well remarks: ‘‘Non dicit: jam habent 
Spiritum, ergo aqua carere possunt.’’ The conjunction of water and Spirit 
could not but obtain its necessary recognition. — rov py Bart. tobr.] genitive 
according to the construction Kuve teva tiwoc, and pA after verbs of hinder- 
ing, as in xiv. 18. — xaoc Kai jyeic] as also we, the recipients of the Spirit 
of Pentecost. This refers to the prominent and peculiar character of the 
enraptured speaking, by which the fact then occurring showed itself as of 
a similar kind to that which happened on Pentecost, xi. 15. But xafoc 
kai jueic cannot be held as a proof that by yAdccac Aateiv is to be under- 
stood a speaking in foreign languages—in opposition to Baumgarten, who 
thinks that he sees in our passage ‘‘ the connecting link between the miracle 
of Pentecost and the speaking with tongues in the Corinthian church’? — 
for it rather shows the essential identity of the Pentecostal event with the 
later speaking with tongues, and points back from the mouth of the apostle 
to the historical form of that event, when it had not yet been transformed 
by tradition into a speaking of languages. — xpocérage] The personal per- 
formance of baptism did not necessarily belong to the destined functions of 
the apostolic office.°— év 7 dvdu. Tov Kvp.| belongs to farricf., but leaves 
untouched the words with which the baptism was performed, As, namely, 
the name of Jesus Christ is the spiritual basis of the being baptized’ and 


1 Mark xvi. 17. 3 See on chap. ii. 

2 Comp. also van Hengel, de gave d. talen, 4 Of the voids, 1 Cor. xiv. 9. 
pp. 75 ff., 84 ff., who, however, here also (see 5 See the more particular exposition at 1 
on chap. ii.) abides by the view, that they Cor. xii. 10. 


spoke ‘openly and aloud to the glorifying of 6 See on 1 Cor. i. 17. i 
God in Christ.” 7 See on ii. 88, comp. viii. 35 f. 
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the end to which it refers,’ so it is also conceived as the entire holy sphere, 
in which it is accomplished, and out of which it cannot take place. — 
éxewetva] to remain. And he remained and had fellowship at table with 
them, xi. 3. So much the more surprising is his téxpuoug at Antioch, Gal. 
i dei 


Norms py AMERIcAN Eprror. 
(s1) Conversion of Cornelius. V. 1. 


The event recorded in this chapter was an important crisis in the progress of 
Christianity. Hitherto it had won its way among Jews, and through their in- 
strumentality, so that it might be regarded as a peculiar Jewish sect ; but now 
it was to be presented as a religion for the race, Jew and Gentile alike—a wor- 
ship for the world. All restrictions of every kind were now to be removed, 
and the universal adaptation and power of the gospel was to be proclaimed and 
exemplified. What seems to us simple as a self-evident truth was then a mys- 
tery—that the Gentiles should be ‘‘partakers of the promise in Christ by the 
gospel.” 

Paul had already been chosen and was being prepared for the great work of 
making known unto the Gentiles ‘‘the unsearchable riches of Christ.” And 
now Peter is specially commissioned to open the door for the Gentile world. 
The apostles and many of the Jewish believers doubtless expected that the 
gospel should be preached to the Gentiles. The predictions of the Old Testa- 
ment, the statements of our Lord, and the distinct tenor of their commission 
received from him, to disciple all nations, clearly and unmistakably indicated 
the admission of all peoples into the kingdom of Christ. It was difficult, 
however, for them to understand how they could enter except by the divinely 
appointed way. The law of Moses was of divine origin. Circumcision was of 
God. The Jews were his peculiar people, hence it was natural that they - 
should think obedience to the law of Moses a prerequisite to admission into 
the Christian church. Although some of the preachers of the gospel may have 
already attained more liberal views on the subject of Judaism, yet it required a 
special revelation to overcome the prejudices of many, and to make the path of 
duty clear. This question the visions vouchsafed to Cornelius and Peter finally 
settled. Henceforth all nations were to be held as equal, and all races wel- 
comed to the privileges and provisions of the gospel. No man should be re- 
garded any longer as unclean, or interdicted from Christ and his salvation, 
The whole transaction is narrated with great minuteness of detail. The two 
visions at Caesarea and Joppa were both real and supernatural, and divinely 
adapted to each other —a striking illustration of divine providence in the man- 
agement of human affairs. The design of both was impressively and practi- 
cally to teach the lesson that God is no respecter of persons; that mere exter- 
nal adventitious circumstances —as parentage, nationality, profession, or 
rank—are neither a passport nor a barrier to the divine favor ; that in Christ 
Jesus there is ‘‘ neither circumcision nor uncireumcision, barbarian, Scythian, 
bond, nor free.” Neander says: ‘“‘By a remarkable coincidence of inward 
revelation with a chain of outward circumstances, the illumination hitherto 
wanted was imparted.”’ 


1 xix, 5. 
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(t!) A devout man. V. 2. 


Cornelius, as is shown by our author, was a Gentile, probably an Italian, 
and in no formal way connected with the Jewish state or faith. He had clearly 
“abandoned idolatry, and worshipped the one living and true God with reveren- 
tial fear, and prayed to him constantly. As a centurion he hada good posi- 
tion and much influence ; these he used for good purposes. His piety was not 
less practical than it was sincere. His hand obeyed the dictates of his heart 
in acts of munificent generosity. It is probable that through the ministrations 
of Philip or otherwise he had heard of the claims of Jesus to be the Messiah, 
and learned some of the facts of his wondrous life and death. Longing for 
light, he earnestly besought it, and it came. 

His prayers and alms came up ‘“‘for a memorial before God.” The allusion 
is to the ascending incense from the ancient altar, and denotes their accept- 
ance by God. But, Alexander justly says: ‘Intrinsic merit or efficacy is no 
more ascribed in these words to the good works of Cornelius than to the obla- 
tions from which the figure or comparison is taken.’’ The acceptance implied 
does not denote personal salvation. He had still to hear the words by which 
he should be saved. But his earnest desire for light, and his following it as 
far as he had it, were pleasing to God. ‘‘ He who does, as far as in him lieth, 
according as natural grace from God enables him to do, as a pagan might do 
from the light of nature—-which, let us not forget, is light from God—desiring 
to be directed aright, and seeking this grace from God’s hand, and supplicat- 
ing the forgiveness of his sins ; to such an one God will open a way by his an- 
gel, or by sending to him teachers to direct him into the perfect way, and to 
teach him those truths which are as light to his soul.” (Denton.) Dick says: 
«« Cornelius believed in the true God, and this faith rendered his religious ser- 
vices acceptable.” MacDuff, Abbott, and Jacobson concur with Calvin in the 
opinion that Cornelius was 4 true, though unenlightened believer before the 
visit of Peter. 

There are three centurions mentioned with commendation by the evangel- 
ists. Of one our Lord said: “I have not found so great faith, no not in 
Israel” (Matt. viii. 10). Another, standing at the cross of Jesus, said: ‘Truly 
this was the Son of God” (Matt. xxvii. 54). And in this chapter Cornelius. 


(01) Fell into a trance. Y. 10. 


«The éxoraois of Peter seems to differ from the eoauza of Cornelius in this, 
that whereas Peter was entirely insensible to external things, and saw only 
that which passed before his spirit, but which, as in a dream, had no objective 
reality, Cornelius in a waking state, and attentive to what was around him, 
saw what actually oceurred. The linen cloth which came down from heaven 
was an internal vision imparted to Peter ; whereas the angel who stood before 
Cornelius was an external reality.’’ (Gloag, so also Alford, who, however, inti- 
mates that the usage of such a distinction between the two words is not always 
strictly observed.) ‘‘His senses being abstracted from outward objects and 
rapt in a supernatural state, a vision was revealed to his inner soul, engrossing 
and absorbing all his thought and attention.” This was a sudden and over- 
powering influence of the Spirit ; a state of unconsciousness as to the impres- 
sions made upon the senses, and of entire abstraction from what was going on 
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in the world around him, during which time there are present to the soul clear 
visions of heavenly realities.” The same word is used in the Septuagint con- 
cerning the condition of Abraham when the future history of his posterity was 
revealed to him; also in reference to the condition of Paul, xxii. 17. The 
trance may be distinguished from a dream in that it is not connected with nat- 
ural sleep ; and from a vision, in that the person in a trance is unconscious, and 
the objects presented have no real objective existence. 


(v!) Accepted with him. Y. 39. 


Tn reference to this statement of the apostle Alford observes: ‘‘It is very 
important that we should hold the right clue to euide us in understanding this 
saying. The question which recent events had solved in Peter’s mind was 
that.of the admissibility of men of all nations into the church of Christ. Jn 
this sense only had he received any information as to the acceptableness of men of 
all nations before God. He saw that in every nation men who seek after God, 
who receive his witness of himself, without which he has left no man, and 
humbly follow his will, as far as they know it—these have no extraneous hin- 
drances, such as uncircumcision, placed in their way to Christ, but are capable 
of being admitted into Gods church, though Gentiles, and as Gentiles.” “* It is 
clearly unreasonable to suppose Peter to have meant that each heathen’s natural 
light and moral purity would render him acceptable in the sight of God. And it is 
equally unreasonable to find any verbal or doctrinal difficulty in épyafouevos 
dixacosvrnyv, or to suppose that dixacootvnv must be taken in its forensic sense, 
and therefore that he alludes to the state of men after becoming believers.” 
This note is adopted by Taylor, and heartily approved by him. 

Lechler forcibly says on this passage : “It is well known that the introduc- 
tory wordsin the discourse of Peter have often been so interpreted as to teach 
that all religions are of equal value; that faith, as contradistinguished from 
morality, is not indispensable ; and that, with respect to the salvation of the 
soul, all that is specifically Christian is of no importance. But the attempt to 
find a palliation of indifference in the subject of religion in this passage be- 
trays, as even de Wette judges, very great exegetical frivolity ; both the words 
themselves, and also the whole connection of the discourse, as well as of the 
narrative of which they form a part, decidedly pronounce against any such an 
interpretation.” <‘If the language in verses 34, 35 meant that a heathen, a 
Jew, anda Christian were altogether alike in the eyes of God, and that any one 
of them could be as easily saved as another, provided he was honorable and 
upright in his conduct, then Peter should have simply allowed Cornelius to 
remain what he was—a heathen —without leading him to Christ.” 
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CHAPTER XI. 


Ver. 8. pele Elz. has nav kovvov, against A B D E &, min. vss. and Fathers. 
ae rae Ver. 9. por] is wanting in ABR, min. Copt. Sahid, Arm, Vulg. 

sa . Deleted by Lachm. daschi It is an addition, in accordance with ver. 7. 
— Ver. 10. The order aveor. zaduv is, according to preponderant evidence, to be 
adopted. — Ver. 11. junv] Lachm, Born, read jyev, atter A B D &, 40, Without 
attestation, ous, — the vss. ; but on account of its apparent irrelevancy, 
and on account of ver. 5, oo be considered as the original, — Ver. 12. jun0dv 
deaxpwopevov] is, as already Mill saw, very suspicious (as an interpolation from 
x. 20), for it is wholly wanting in D, Syr. p. Cant. ; in A B &, loti: it is ex- 
changed for yydév dvaxpivovra or #. Ovakpivavra (so Lachm,), and in 33, 46, for p. 
Staxpivouevos. Tisch.and Born, have rejected it ; de Wette declares himself for 
the reading of Lachm. — Ver. 13. dé is to be read instead of ré, with Lachm, and 
Born., in accordance with preponderant authority. — After Iér7yv Elz. has 
avopas, an addition from x. 5, which has against it A BD §&, min. and most 
vss. — Ver. 17. dé] is wanting in A B D 8, min. vss. and several Fathers. 
Deleted by Lachm. It was omitted as disturbing the construction. — Ver. 18. 
tddéaov] The considerably attested éddfacav (Lachm.) has arisen from the pre- 
ceding aorist. — Instead of dpaye, Lachm. has dpa, after ABD 8, min. A neg- 
lect of the strengthening ye, which to the transcribers was less familiar with dpa 
in the N. T, (Matt. vii. 20, xvii. 26, Acts vii, 27). — Ver. 19. Zrepavw] Lachm. reads 
Xreddvov, after A E, min, Theophyl., but this has been evidently introduced 
into the text as an emendatory gloss from erroneously take é7i as denoting 
time, — Ver. 20. é2.06v7es] Elz. reads eice2Oévres, against decisive testimony. — 
"EAAnvas] So A D* 8** vss. and Fathers. Already preferred by Grotius and 
Witsius, adopted by Griesb. Lachm, Tisch. Scholz. Born. But Elz. Matth. 
have ‘EAAnviordc, which, in particular, Ammon (de Hellenistis Antioch. Kirl, 1810, 
krit. Journ. I. 3. p. 213 ff. ; Magaz. f. christl. Pred. III. 1, p. 222 f.) has defended, 
assuming two classes of Antiochene Jews, namely, Hebrew-speaking, who used 
the original text of the O. T., and Greek-speaking, who used the LXX. But 
see Schulthess, de Charism. Sp. St. p. 73 ff. ; Rinck, Lucubr. cril. p. 65 f. The 
reading "E/Anvas is necessary, since the announcement of the gospel to Lellenists, 
particularly at Antioch, could no longer now be anything surprising, and only 
"EAAnvas exhausts the contrast to Iovdaiors, ver. 20 (not 'Egpaios as in, vi. 1). 
‘EAAnuor. might easily arise from comparison with ix, 29, for which Cod. 40 
testifies, when after éAdAovv it inserts Kai ovvetyrovy, — Ver. 22. dieAGeiv] is want- 
ing in A B 8, lot: Syr. and other vss., and is deleted by Lachm, Omitted as 
superfluous. — Ver. 25," 6 Bapvafas and the twice-repeated airév are to be 
deleted, with Lachm, and Tisch,, after A B 8, al,; the former as the subject 


1 Bornemann has the peculiar expansion of ovvrvxav wapexddcoery avtrov éAdvety eis "Avtto- 
the simple text from D: axovoas dé, ot BavAds —-Xevav. 
éotw cis Tapooy, cEnAdev avagntav avTov Kat as 
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written on the margin (seeing that another subject immediately precedes), 
and the latter as a very usual (unnecessary) definition of the object. — Ver. 
26. aitovs] read with Lachm. Tisch. Born. airois, after A B E &8,min, Ths 
accusative with the infinite after éyévero was most familiar to the transcribers 
(ix. 3, 32, 37).—Lachm. and Tisch. have «ai after ait., following AC 8, 
Cant. Syr. p. Ath. Vig. Rightly ; apparently occasioning confusion, it was 
omitted. — Ver. 28. péyav . . . bots] peyddny . TS is supported by the 
predominant testimony of A BD E & (E has péyav . . . #7vs), min, Fathers, 
so that it is to be adopted, with Lachm. Tisch. Born., as in Luke xy. 14 (see 
on that passage), and the masculine is to be considered as an emendation 
of ignorant transcribers, — After KAuvdiov, Elz, has xaioapos, an inserted gloss, 
to be rejected in conformity with A BD 8, lot: 40, Copt. Aeth, Sahid, Arm. 
Vulg. Cant. 


Vv. 1-18. The fellowship into which Peter entered with the Gentiles, 
chap. x., offends the Jewish Christians at Jerusalem, but their objection is 
allayed by the apostle through a simple representation of the facts as a 
whole, and is converted into the praise of God.— xara rv 'Iovdaiav is not 
= ty ry ’Iovd,’ but throughout Judaea.? — Ver. 2. diexpivovto] they strove 
against him.* — oi é« epitou.] the cirewmcised Christians, as in x. 45, opposed 
to the Gentiles (axpoBvor. éyovrac) whose conversion is reported.— 67 is most 
simply taken as recitative, neither guare, Vulg.,* nor because, Grotius supply- 
ing: hoc querimur.—rpd¢ avdpac x.t.4.] Thus it was not the baptism of 
these men that they called in question, but the fellowship entered into by 
Peter with them, especially the fellowship at table.® This was the stone of 
stumbling: for they had not come to Peter to be baptized, as a Gentile 
might present himself to become a proselyte; but Peter had gone in to 
them. (w'). Without ground, ® Gfrérer and Zeller employ this passage against 
the historical character of the whole narrative of the baptism of Cornelius. — 
axpoB. x.) An expression of indignation. Eph. ii, 11.— Ver. 4. apgdp. 
éferi0.| he began and expounded, so that aptdéu. is a graphic trait, correspond- 
ing to the conception of the importance of the speech in contradistinction 
to the complaint ;7 comp. ii. 4%—Ver. 6. eic qv arevicac Katevdovv x. eidov] on 
which I, having fixed my glance, observed (vii. 81) and saw, etc. This eldov ra 
tetpamoda k.t.A. is the result of the xarevdovv. —k. ta Oypia] and the beasts ; 
specially to make mention of these from among the quadrupeds. Tu x. 12 
the wild beasts were not specially mentioned ; but there zavra stood before 
Ta tetpaz.— Ver. 11. quer] (see the critical remarks) is to be explamned from 
the fact, that Peter already thinks of the ddcAgoi, ver. 12, as included.— 
Ver. 12. ovra] the men of Joppa, who had gone with Peter to Cornelius, 


1 Kuinoel, de Wette. (ed. 3. ¢aad the vison narrated. This in opposition 


2 v.15, and see Nigelsb. on the Ziad, p. 12, 

3 Jude 9; Dem. 163. 15; Polyb. ii. 22. 11; 
Athen. xii. p. 544 C. 

4 Comp. on Mark ix. 11. 

5 Comp. Gal. iii. 12. 

6 See, in opposition, Oertel, p. 211. 

7 The importance of the matter is the rea- 
son why Luke makes Peter again recite in de- 


to Schleiermacher, who finds in the double 
narrative a support for his view concerning 
the composition of the book. — Observe how 
simply Peter makes his experience speak for 
itself, and then, ver. 16 ff., just as simply, 
calmly, and with persuasive brevity, subjoins 
the justification following from this experi- 
ence. 
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x. 23, had thus accompanied him also to Jerusalem, They were now 
present in this important matter as his witnesses, — Ver. 13. rdv dyyedov| the 
angel already known from chap. x.,—a mode of expression, no doubt, put 
into the mouth of Peter by Luke from Ais own standpoint. — Ver, 14. éy cic] 
by means of which. — Ver. 15. év d8 76 apacbai pe Aareiv] This proves that 
Peter, after x. 43, had intended to speak still considerably longer.— kat é9’ 
nuac and cat juiv, ver. 17—it is otherwise with éueic, ver. 16-—are to be taken 
as in x. 47.— év apy] namely, at Pentecost. The period of the apostolic 
church was then at its beginning. — Ver. 16. Comp. i. 5. — dc Edeyev] A 
frequent circumstantiality.". Peter had recollected this saying of Christ, 
because he had seen realized in the Gentiles filled with the Spirit what 
Jesus, i. 5, had promised to the apostles for their own persons, Herein, as 
respects the divine bestowal of the Spirit, he had recognised a placing of 
the Gentiles concerned on the same Jevel with the apostles. And from 
this baptisma flaminis he could not but infer it as willed by God, that the 
baptisma jluminis also was not to be refused. — Ver. 17. mareboacw] refers 
not to avroic, as is assumed by Beza, Heinrichs, and Kuinoel against the 
order of the words, but to jyiv: ‘‘as also to us as having become believers,” 
etc., that is, as He has given it also to us, because we had become believers, so 
that thus the same gift of God indicated as its basis the same faith in them 
as in us.—éyo dé tic juny duvatic x.t.2.] Two interrogative sentences are 
here blended into one :? Who was Ion the other hand? was I able to hinder 
God, namely, by refusal of baptism? Concerning dé, in the apodosis, follow- 
ing after a hypothetical protasis, see Nigelsb. ;* Baeumlein.*—Ver. 18. 
jobyacav| they were silent, Luke xiv. 4, often in classical writers.° The 
following éd6&afov (imperfect) thereupon denotes the continuous praising. 
Previously contention against Peter, vv. 2, 3, now silence, followed by praise 
of God.— apaye| thus, as results from this event. By ryv perdvorav, however, 
is meant the Christian change of disposition; comp. v. 31.— ei¢ CwAy] unto 
eternal Messianic life ; this is the aim of rv wetdvorav éduxev.° 

Vv. 19, 20. Oi pév viv diacrapévrec] A resumption of vill. 4, in order now 
to narrate a still further advance, which Christianity had made in conse- 
quence of that dispersion, namely, to Phoenicia, Cyprus, and Antioch, for 
the most part, indeed, among the Jews, yet also (ver. 20) among the Gen- 
tiles, the latter at Antioch.’ — azd r. OAinp.] on account of, on occasion of, the 
tribulation.® — éxi Zrepdvpy} Luther rightly renders: over Stephen, i.e. on ac- 
count of Stephen.’ Others, Alberti, Wolf, Heumann, Palairet, Kypke, Hein- 
richs, Kuinoel, Olshausen, render : post Stephanum. Linguistically admis- 


nelius (Gieseler in Staeudl. Archiv. IV. 2, p. 
810, Baur, Schneckenburger, Wieseler, Lech- 
ler), but it was after that event that the mis- 
3 On the liad, p. 66, ed. 3. sionary activity of the dispersed advanced s0 


4 Partik. p. 92 f. far. See xv. 7. 


1 Enke xxii. 61; Thuc. i, 1. 1, and Kriiger 
tn loc. ; also Bornemann, ad Cyrop. i 2, 5. 
2 Winer, p. 583 (H. T. 784). 


6 Comp. Locelia, ad Xen. Eph. p. 280. 8 Comp. Herm. ad Soph. H1. 65. 
® Comp. Erasmus, Beza, Bengel, and others, 


including de Wette. See Winer, 367 (E. T. 
489 f.); Ellendt, Lew. Soph. I. p. 649. 


6 Com. cwOnon, ver. 14. 
7 The preaching to the Gentiles at Antioch 
is not to be placed defore the baptism of Cor- 
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sible,! but less simple, as post Stephanum would have again to be explained as 
e medio sublato Stephano. — joav dé tivec && aitav] does not apply to ‘Tovdaiore,” 
as the dé, corresponding to the yév, ver. 19, requires for aivav the ref- 
erence to the subject of ver. 19, the d:aorapévtec, and as oitiveg éAMdvTEC Exc 
’ Avridyerav, ver. 20, so corresponds to the dijAfov éwe . . . 'Avtirxeiac of ver. 
19, that a diversity of the persons spoken of could not but of necessity 
be indicated. The correct interpretatation is: ‘‘The dispersed travelled 
through the countries,’ as far as Phoenicia and Cyprus and Antioch, de- 
livering the gospel — rdv Adyov, kav éoyxHv, as in vill. 4. vi. 4, and frequently 
—to the Jews only, ver. 19, but some of them, of the dispersed, Cyprians 
and Cyrenians by birth, proceeded otherwise ; having come to Antioch, 
they preached the word to the Gentiles there.’’ * — rode "EAAnvac] is the 
national contrast to ‘LIovdaiore, ver. 19, and therefore embraces as well the 
Gentiles proper as the proselytes who had not become incorporated into 
Judaism by circumcision. To understand only the proselytes ° would be a 
limitation not founded here in the text, as in xiv. 1 (x’). 

Vv. 21-26. Xelp xvpiov] See on Luke i. 66; Acts iv. 30. Bengel well re- 
marks: ‘‘potentia spiritualis per evangelium se exserens.’’ — avrév] 
these preachers to the Gentiles. — Ver. 22. ei¢ ra Ora] Comp. on Luke iv. 21. 
— 6 Adyoc] the word, i.e. the narrative of it; see on Mark i. 45. — Ver. 23. 
xapw 7. Ozov| as it was manifested in the converted Gentiles. —r7 rpolécer 
THC Kapd. Tpoouév. TH Kvpiw) with the purpose of their heart to abide by the Lord, 
de. not again to abandon Christ, to whom their hearts had zesolved to be- 
long, but to be faithful to Him with this resolution.® — Ver. 24. dc qv. . . 
miorewc| contains the reason, not why Barnabas had been sent to Antioch,’ 
but of the immediately preceding éyapy . . . kupiw. —avip ayaldc] quite 
generally : an eacellent man, a man of worth, whose noble character, and, 
moreover, whose fulness of the Spirit and of faith completely qualified him 
to gain and to follow the right point of view, in accordance with the divine 
counsel, as to the conversion of the Gentiles here beheld. Most arbitrarily 
Heinrichs holds that it denotes gentleness and mildness, which Baum- 
garten has also assumed, although such a meaning must have arisen, as 
in Matt. xx. 5, from the context,* into which Baumgarten imports the 
idea, that Barnabas had not allowed himself to be stirred to censure by the 
strangeness of the new phenomenon. — Ver. 25. ei¢ Tapodv] See ix, 30. — 
Ver. 26. According to the corrected reading éyévero d& abroic Kal évavrdv 
x.T.A. (see the critical remarks), it is to be explained : it happened to them,° 
to be associated even yet (kai) a whole year in the church, and to instruct a con- 
siderable multitude of people, and that the disciples were called Christians Jirst 
at Antioch. With xypnuarica the construction passes into the accusative 
with the infinitive, because the subject becomes different (rove padyr.). 
But it is logically correct that ypyuarica x.7.A. should still be dependent 


1Bernhardy, p. 249. 6 Comp. 2 Tim. iii. 10. 

2 Heinrichs, Kuinoel, 7 Kuinoel, 

3 Comp. viii. 4, ix. 38. ® Comp. on Rom. v. 7. 

4 Comp. de Wette and Lekebusch, p. 105. * Comp. xx. 16; Gal. vi. 14. 


5 Rinck, 
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on éyévero avroic, Just because the reported appellation, which was first given 
to the disciples at Antioch, was causally connected with the lengthened and 
successful labours of the two men in that city. It was their merit, that 
here the name of Christians first arose. — On the climactic «ai, etiam, in the 
sense of yet, or yet further, comp. Hartung.’— cvvaytyjva] to be brought to- 
gether, i.e, to join themselves for common work. They had been since ix. 
26 ff. separated from each other.— ypguarica:| to bear the name.? — Xooriavovc } 
This name decidedly originated not in, but outside of, the church, seeing that 
the Christians in the N. T. never use it of themselves, but designate them- 
selves by uafyrai, adeAgoi, believers, etc. ; and seeing that, in the two other 
passages where Xproviavoi occurs, this appellation distinctly appears as ex- 
trinsic to the church.* But it certainly did not proceed from the Jews, because 
Xpiczé¢ was known to them as the interpretation of WWD, and they would 
not therefore have transferred so sacred a name to the hated apostates. 
IIence the origin of the name must be derived from the Gentiles in Antioch.* 
By these the name of the Head of the new religious society, ‘‘ Christ,’’ was 
not regarded as an official name, which it already was among the Christians 
themselves ever more and more becoming ; and hence they formed accord- 
ing to the wonted mode the party-name : Christiani,® ‘‘ auctor nominis ejus 
Christus Tiberio imperitante per procuratorem Pontium Pilatum supplicio 
affectus erat.’? At Antioch, the seat of the mother-church of Gentile 
Christianity, this took place at that time, for this follows from the reading 
éyév. dé avroic, because in that year the joint labours of Paul and Barnabas 
occasioned so considerable an enlargement of the church, and therewith 
naturally its increase in social and public consideration. And 1t was at 
Antioch that this name was born jist, earlier than anywhere else,* because 
here the Christians, in consequence of the predominant Gentile-Christian 
clement, asserted themselves for the first time not as a sect of Judaism, but 
as an independent community. There is nothing to support the view that 
the name was at first a title of ridicule." The conjecture of Baur, that the 
origin of the name was referred to Antioch, because that was the first 
Gentile city in which there were Christians,* cannot be justified by the 
Latin form of the word.? 

Vv. 27, 28. Kaz720ov] whether of their own impulse, or as sent by the 
church in Jerusalem, or as refugees from Jerusalem’? is not evident. — 
xpooyrat] inspired teachers, who delivered their discourses, not, indeed, in the ec- 
static state, yet in exalted language, on the basis of an aroxadvyic received. 
Their working was entirely analogous to that of the O. T. prophets. Rev- 
elation, incitement, and inspiration on the part of God gave them their 
qualification ; the unveiling of what was hidden in respect of the divine 


1 Partikell 1. p. 138 f. beck, ad Phryn. p. 311 f. : 

2 See on Rom. vii. 3. 7 De Wette, Baumgarten, after Wetstein 

3 Acts xxvi. 28; 1 Pet. iv. 16. and older interpreters, 

4 Ewald, p. 441 f., conjectures that it pro- 8 Zeller also mistrusts the account before 
ceeded from the Roman authorities. us. an 

5 Tac. Ann. xv. 44. 9 See Wetstein, ad. Matth. xxii. 17. 


6 rparov, or, according to BN, mpwtws, Lo- 10 Ewald, 
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counsel for the exercise of a pyschological and moral influence on given 
circumstances, but alwaysin reference to Christ and His work, was the tenor 
of what these interpreters of God spoke. The prediction of what was fu- 
ture was, as with the old, so also with the new prophets, no permanent 
characteristic feature ; but naturally and necessarily the divinely-illumi- 
nated glance ranged very often into the future development of the divine 
counsel and kingdom, and saw what was to come. In respect to the de- 
gree of the inspired seizure, the zpoo7ra: are reluted to the yAdccare Aadovvrec? 
in such a way that the intellectual consciousness was not thrown into the 
back ground with theformer as with the latter, and so the mental excite- 
ment was not raised to the extent of its becoming ecstatic, nor did their 
speaking stand in need of interpretation.? — avacrac] he came forward in 
the church-assembly. — ‘Aya3oc] Whether the name ® is to be derived from 
31, a locust,* or from 2A)’, to love,® remains undecided. The same proph- 
et as in xxi. 10. —d.a tov mvebuatoc] This characterizes the announce- 
ment (éojuave) of the famine as something imparted to the prophet by the 
Holy Spirit ; hence Eichhorn’s opinion,® that the famine was already present 
in its beginnings, does great violence to the representation of the text, 
which, moreover, by oori¢ . . . KAavdiov states the fulfilment as having oc- 
curred afterwards, and consequently makes the event to appear at that time 
still as future, which also péArew écectar definitely affirms. — ?imov... 
oikovuévny] that a great famine was appointed by God to set in over the whole 
inhabited earth. Thus generally is 77p oixovy. to be understood in the origi- 
nal sense of the prophet, who seesno local limits drawn for the famine beheld 
in prophetic vision, and therefore represents it not as a partial, but as an 
unrestricted one. Just because the utterance is a prediction, according to 
its genuine prophetic character, there is no ground for giving to the general 
and usual meaning of rv oixovu.,—which is, moreover, designedly brought 
into relief by 6277,—any geographical limitation at all to the land of Judaea 
or the Roman empire.’ This very unlimited character of the vision, on the 
one hand, warranted the hyperbolical form of the expression, as given by 
Agabus, while yet, on the other hand, the famine extending itself far and 
wide, but yet limited, which afterwards historically occurred, might be 
regarded as the event corresponding to the entirely general prophetic vision, 
and be described by Luke as its fulfilment. Zistory pointed out the limits, 
within which what was seen and predicted zwithout limitation found its ful- 
filment, inasmuch, namely, as this famine, which set in in the fourth year of 
the reign of Claudius (a.p. 44), extended only to Judaea and the neigh- 
bouring countries, and particularly fell on Jerusalem itself, which was sup- 
ported by the Syrian queen Helena of Adiabene with corn and figs.* The 
view which includes as part of the fulfilment a yet later famine,’ which oc- 
curred in the eleventh year of Claudius, especially at Rome," offends against 


1 See on x. 46. § Comp. Heinrichs. 

2 Comp. on 1 Cor. xii. 10. 7 See on Luke ii. 1. Wi Ae eate he 
3 Comp. Ezra ii. 46. 5 See Joseph. Anté. xx. 2. 6, xx. 5.25; Eus. 
4 With Drusius. ® Baumgarten. 


§ With Grotius, Witsius, Drusius, Wolf. 10 Suet, Claud. 18; Tacit. Ann. xii. 43, 
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the words (Acudv . . . #ruc) as well as against the connection of the history.! 
It is altogether inadmissible to bring in here the different famines, which 
successively occurred under Claudius in different parts of the empire,’ since, 
by the famine here meant, according to vv. 29, 30, Judaea was affected, 
and the others were not synchronous with this. Lastly, very arbitrary is 
the assertion of Baumgarten, that the famine was predicted as a sign and 
herald of the Parousia, and that the fulfilment under Claudius was therefore 
merely a preliminary one, which pointed to a future and final fulfilment.— 
On Aude as Feminine (Doric), as in Luke xv. 14, see on Luke iv. 26, and 
Bornemann on our passage. 

Vv. 29, 30. That, as Neander conjectures and Baumgarten assumes, the 
Christians of Antioch had already sent their money contributions to Judaea 
before the commencement of the famine, is incorrect, because it was not through 
the entirely general expression of Agabus, but only through the result (éc7vc 
nal éyévero éxt KAavd), that they could learn the definite time for sending, 
and also be directed to the local destination of their benevolence ; hence 
ver. 29 attaches itself, with strict historical definiteness, to the directly pre- 
ceding éa7¢ . . . K2Aavdiov.® The benevolent activity on behalf of Judaea, 
which Paul at a later period unweariedly and successfully strove to promote, 
is to be explained from the dutiful affection toward the mother-land of 
Christianity, with its sacred metropolis, to which the Gentile church felt 
itself laid under such deep obligations in spirtual matters, Rom. xv. 27. — 
The construction of ver. 29 depends on attraction, in such a way, namely, 
that roy dé wafyrav is attracted by the parenthesis xabac¢ miropeitd tic, accord- 
ing as every one was able,* and accordingly the sentence as resolved is: oi dé 
uatyrai, KaAa¢ nuTopeiTé Tic atv, dpicav, The subsequent éxaoroc aitov is a 
more precise definition of the subject of dpicav, appended by way of appo- 
sition. Comp. ii. 3. —réyipac] sc. tc. —The Christian presbyters, here for 
the first time mentioned in the N. T., instituted after the manner of the 
synagogue (D°3pt),° were the appointed overseers and guides of the indi- 
vidual churches, in which the pastoral service of teaching, xx. 28, also 
devolved on them.® They are throughout the N. T. identical with the 
éxicxoroi, who do not come into prominence as possessors of the chief super- 
intendence with a subordination of the presbyters till the sub-apostolic 


1 vy. 29, 30. presbyters. But certainly the presbyters 


2 Ewald. 

3 Comp. Wieseler, p. 149. 

4See Kypke, Il. p. 56; comp. also 1 Cor. 
Xvi. 2. 

5 We haye no account of the institution of 
this office. It probably shaped itself after the 
analogy of the government of the synagogue, 
soon after the first dispersion of the church 
(viii, 1), the apostles themselves haying in the 
first instance presided alone over the church 
in Jerusalem; while, on the other hand, in 
conformity with the pressing necessity which 
primarily emerged, the office of almoner was 
there formed, even before there were special 


were, as elsewere (xiv.23), so also in Jerusalem 
(xy. 22, xxi. 18), chosen by the church, and 
apostolically installed. Comp. Thiersch, p. 
78, who, however, abitrarily conjectures that 
the coming over of the priests, vi. 7, had given 
occasion to the origin of the office.—We may 
add that the presbyters do not here appear as 
almoners (in opposition to Lange, apost. Zeit- 
alt. II. p. 146), but the moneys are consigned 
to them as the presiding authority of the 
church. **Omnia enimrite et ordine admin- 
istrari oportuit,’? Beza. Comp. besides, on 
vi. 3, the subjoined remark. 

6 See on Eph. iv. 11; Huther on 1 Tim, iii. 2. 
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age—in the first instance, and already very distinctly, in the Ignatian 
epistles. That identity, although the assumption of it is anathematized 
by the Council of Trent, is clear from Acts xx. 17.! Shifts are resorted to 
by the Catholics, such as Déllinger.” — The moneys were to be given over 
to the presbyters, in order to be distributed by them among the different 
overseers of the poor for due application. — According to Gal. ii. 1, Paul 
cannot have come with them as far as Jerusalem.* In the view of Zeller, 
that circumstance renders it probable that our whole narrative lacks a 
historical character—which is a very hasty conclusion. 


Notes py American Eprror. 


(w!) They of the cirewmeision contended with him. V. 3. 


Luke employs a designation here which, when he wrote, was full of signifi- 
cance ; though it probably originated in the very event he here narrates. The 
difference of sentiment manifest now soon came to bea well-defined distinction 
between the Jewish and Gentile portions of the church. It is probable 
that those who reproached Peter with acting disorderly were only a party in 
the church at Jerusalem who regarded the observance of the law of Moses, if 
not essential to salvation, yet of the greatest importance ; and specially that 
the rite of circumcision should be observed first, before any were admitted to 
either social or church fellowship. They did not censure Peter because he had 
preached the gospel to them, or caused them to be baptized, but that he had 
associated with them. His grave offence was that, contrary to the customs of 
his people, and the commands of the rabbins, he had eaten with the uncircum- 
eised. It was a maxim of these teachers that a man might buy food of a Gen- 
tile, but not receive it as a gift from him, or eat it with him. It was to vindi- 
cate himself in this matter that Peter gave explanations to the brethren at 
Jerusalem. So clear, conclusive, and satisfactory was his statement of the 
whole case that his opponents were silenced, and probably most of them for 
the time at least convinced ; and their indignant complaint against the apos- 
tle was changed into joyous thanksgiving to God. This dispute may be con- 


COMP: Ver. wes Lit wos Csndeeets vedere 
Phil. i. 1. See Gabler, de episcopis primae 
eccl., Jen. 1805; Miinter in the Stud. u. Krit. 
1833, p. 769 ff. ; Rothe, Anfange d. chr. K.I. p. 
173 ff., Ritschl, altkath. K. p. 399 ff. ; Jacob- 
son in Herzog’s Encyki. II. p. 241 ff. 

2 Christenth. u. K. p. 303, and Sepp, p. 353 f. 

’ Ewald’s hypothesis also—that Paul had, 
when present in Jerusalem, conducted himself 
as quietly as possible, and had not transacted 
anything important for doctrine with the 
apostles, of whom Peter, acccording to xii. 17. 
had been absent—is insufficient to explain the 
silence in Gal. ii. concerning this journey. 
The whole argument in Gal. ii. is weak, if 
Paul, having been at Jerusalem, was silent to 


the Galatians about this journey. For the 
very non-mention of it must. have exposed the 
journey, however otherwise little liable to ob- 
jection, to the suspicions of opponents. This 
applies also against Hofmann, WV. 7. I p. 121 ; 
and Trip, Paulus nach ad. Apostelgesch., p. 72 f. 
The latter, however, ultimately accedes to 
my view. On the other hand, Paul had no 
need at all to write of the journey at Acts 
xviii. 22 to the Galatians (in opposition to 
Wieseler), because, after he had narrated to 
them his coming to an understanding with the 
apostle, there was no object at all in referring 
in this Epistle to further and later journeys 
to Jerusalem. See on Gal. ii. 1 
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sidered as the commencement of the Jewish controversy, which so greatly 
troubled the early church, and which Paul so triumphantly maintained and 
settled. 


(x!) Antioch. V. 20. 


Next to Jerusalem Antioch is the most important in apostolic history. It 
was the mother church of the Gentile Christians, as Jerusalem was of the Jew- 
ish. Here the first Gentile church was formed, and here first the name (hris- 
tian was applied to believers. Hence also Paul started on each of his three 
great missionary tours. This city, populous and powerful, was ranked next to 
Rome and Alexandria in extent and importance in the Roman Empire. After 
the establishment of Christianity, it became one of the five patriarchates— 
Rome, Constantinople, Alexandria, and Jerusalem being the other four. The 
gospel was first preached to the Gentiles in Antioch, by some who, fleeing from 
persecution, had gone thither, with very great success, probably about the 
same time or shortly after Peter’s visit to Caesarea. The church at Jerusalem, 
hearing of this success in all likelihood soon after Peter’s account of the re- 
ceiving of the Gentiles, sent Barnabas, a man of moral worth and spiritual 
power, and who, being a native of Cyprus, and a friend of Paul, would be in 
thorough sympathy with the work among the Greeks, to inquire into the state 
of things and report. When he saw the ereat work going on, he felt that aid 
was needed ; and recalling his intercourse with Paul, and the fact that he had 
been specially called and chosen for this very work, he went to Tarsus, and 
brought Paul back with him to Antioch, where for a whole year, in delightful 
fellowship and successful work, they labored together—fratres nobiles. ‘The 
future prominence and splendor of Paul’s work somewhat casts into the shade 
the high character and great services of the good and gifted Son of Consolation, 
who should ever be regarded as occupying a place in the first rank of the 
founders of our holy faith. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


Ver, 3. al] is wantingin Elz., but rightly adopted, in accordance with consider- 
able attestation, by Griesb. Lachm. Tisch., because it was easily passed over as 
wholly superfluous. — Ver. 5. éxrev7$] Lachm. reads éx7evds, after A? BN; 
comp. D, év éxteveia, Several vss. also express the adverb, whieh, however, 
easily suggested itself as definition to ywou, —tzép] Lachm, Tisch. Born. read 
mepi, Which Griesb, has also approved, after A B D 8, min. But epi is the 
more usual preposition with rpocetyeobas (comp. also viii. 15) inthe N, T.— 
Ver. 8. (écat] So Lachm. Tiseh. Born. But Elz. Scholz have repifaoa:, against 
AB DS8,min. A more precise explanatory definition. — Ver. 9. avr] after 
nok. is, with Lachm. Tisch. Born., to be deleted, according to decisive 
evidence, A supplementary addition occasioned by oz, ver. 8. — Ver. 13. avrov} 
Elz. has rod Ilerpod, against decisive evidence, — Ver. 20. After jv dé, Elz, has 
6 ‘Hpéons, against preponderant authority. The subject unnecessarily written 
on the margin, which was occasioned by a special section (the death of 
Herod) beginning at ver. 20, — Ver. 23. dégav] Elz. Tisch. have r7v ddgav. The 
article is wanting in D E GH, min. Chrys. Theophyl. Oec., but is to be re- 
stored (comp. Rev. xix. 7), seeing that the expression without the article was 
most familiar to transcribers ; see Luke xvii. 18; John ix. 24; Rom, iy. 20; 
Rev. iv. 9, xi. 13, xiv. 7.— Ver. 25. After cvumrapaA. Lachm. and Born. have 
deleted «ai, following A B D* &, min, and some vss, But how readily may 
the omission of this «ai be explained by its complete superfluousness ! where- 
as there is no obvious occasion for its being added. 


Vv. 1, 2. Kar’ éxeivov dé tov xatpdv] but at that juncture, points, as In xix. 
23,7 to what is narrated immediately before ; consequently : when Barnabas 
and Saul were sent to Jerusalem (xi. 20). From ver. 25 it is evident that 
Luke has conceived this statement of time in such a way, that what is re- 
lated in vv. 1-24 is contemporaneous with the despatch of Barnabas and 
Saul to Judaea and with their stay there, and is accordingly to be placed 
between their departure from Antioch and their return from Jerusalem,® 
and not so early as in the time of the one year’s residence at Antioch, xi. 
25.* —'Hpadyc] Agrippa I., grandson of Herod the Great, son of Aristobulus 
and Berenice, nephew of Herod Antipas, possessed, along with the royal 
title,* the whole of Palestine, as his grandfather had possessed it ; Clau- 
dius having added Judaca and Samaria ° to his dominion already preserved 
and augmented by Caligula.’ A crafty, frivolous, and extravagant prince, 


1 Winer, p. 374 &. T. 500). 5 Joseph. Anft. xviii. 6. 10. 

2 Comp. 2 Macc. iii. 5; 1 Macc. xi. 14. ® Joseph. Anti. xix. 5,1, xix.6.1; Bell. ii. 
3 Schrader, Hug, Schott. 2URD: 

4 Wieseler, p. 152; Stilting, Beitr. 2. Hxeg. 7 Joseph. Anté. xviii. 7. 2; Bell. ii. 9.6. See 


a. Paul. Br. p.184f.; comp, also Anger, @e  Wieseler, p. 129 f.; Gerlach in the Luther, 
tempor. rat. p. 47 f. Zeitschr. 1869, p. 55 ff. 
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who, although better than his grandfather, is praised far beyond his due by 
Josephus (¥ ). — éréBatev rag yeipac is not, with Heinrichs, Kuinoel, and 
others, to be interpreted : coepit, conatus est = imeyeipyoe,! because for this 
there is no linguistic precedent at all, even in the LXX. Deut. xii. 7, xv. ; 
10, the real and active application of the hand is meant, and not the — 
general notion swscipere ; but according to the constant usage,? and ac- 
cording to the context, xpocétero ovddapeiv, ver. 8, it is to be interpreted of 
hostile laying hands on. Herod laid hands on, he caught at, i.e. he caused to 
be forcibly seized, in order to maltreat some of the members of the church—on 
oi axé, used to designate membership of a corporation, see Lobeck.? Else- 
where the personal dative * or éxi ta ° is joined with émBaddeiv rac yeipac, 
instead of the definition of the object aimed at by the infinitive.—On the 
apostolic work and fate of the elder Jumes, who now drank out the cup 
of Matt. xx. 23, nothing certain is otherwise known. <Apocryphal accounts 
may be seen in Abdiae Histor. apost. in Fabric. Cod. Apocr. p. 516 ff., and 
concerning his death, p. 528 ff. The late tradition of his preaching in 
Spain, and of his death in Compostella, is given up even on the part of the 
Catholics.® —+r. ‘Iwdvvov] John was still alive when Luke wrote, and 
in high respect. — uayaipa] probably, as formerly in the case of John the 
Baptist, by beheading,” which even among the Jews was not uncommon and 
very ignominous ; see Lightfoot, p. 91 (z').—The time of the execution was 
shortly before Easter week (4.p. 44), which follows from ver. 3; and the 
place was probably Jerusalem.* It remains, however, matter of surprise 
that Luke relates the martyrdom of an_ apostle with so few words, and 
without any specification of the more immediate occasion or more special 
circumstances attending it, dz/d¢ al d¢ érvyev Herod had killed him, says 
Chrysostom. A want of more definite information, which he could at all 
events have easily obtained, is certainiy not to be assumed. Further, we 
must not in fanciful arbitrariness import the thought, that by ‘‘ the en- 
tirely mute (?) suffering of death,’’ as well as ‘‘in this absolute quietness 
and apparent insignificance,’’ in which the first death of an apostle is here 
presented, there is indicated ‘‘a reserved glory,’’® by which, in fact, more- 
over, some sort of more precise statement would not be erolnced Nor yet 
is the summary brevity of itself warranted as a mere introduction, by which 
Luke desired to pass to the following history derived from a special décu- 
ment concerning Peter ;!° the event was too important for that. On the 
contrary, there must have prevailed some sort of conscious consideration 


adeno. 


1 Lukei. 1; Acts ix. 29. 

2 iv. 3, v. 18, xxi. 27; Matt. xxvi. 50; Mark 
xiv. 46; Luke xx. 19, xxi. 12; John vii. 30; 
Gen. xxii. 12; comp. Lucian, Zim. 4, also in 
Arrian., Polybius, etc. 

3 Ad Phryn. p. 164; Schaef. Melet. p. 26 ff. 

4 Ar. Lys. 440; Actsiv. 3; Mark xiv. 46 ; 
Tischendorf, Esth. vi. 2. 

5 Gen. xxii. 12; 2 Sam. xviii. 12, and always 
in the N. T., except Acts iv. 3 and Mark xiy. 
46. 

6 See Sepp, p. 75. Who, however, comes at 


least to the rescue of the bones of the apostle 
for Compostella ! 

7“ Cervicem spiculatori porrexit,’” Abdias, 
Ucapnb3ie 

8 For Agrippa was ene ee to reside in 
Jerusalem (Joseph. Antt. xix. 7. 3); all the 
more, therefore, he must have aoe present 
or have come thither from Caesarea, shortly 
before the feast (ver. 19). 

9 Baumgarten. 

10 Bleek. 
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involved in the literary plan of Luke,—probably this, that he had it in 
view to compose a third historical book (see the Introduction), in which 
he would give the history of the other apostles besides Peter and Paul, 
and therefore, for the present, he mentions the death of James only quite 
briefly, and for the sake of its connection with the following history of 
Peter. The reason adduced by Lekebusch, p. 219: that Luke wished to 
remain faithful to his plan of giving a history of the development of the 
church, does not suffice, for at any rate the first death of an apostle was in 
itself, and by its impression on believers and unbelievers, too important an 
element in the history of that development not to merit a more detailed 
representation in connection with it.—Clem. Al. in Huseb. ii. 9 has a beauti- 
ful tradition, how the accuser of James, converted by the testimony and 
courage of the apostle, was beheaded along with him. 

Vv. 3, 4. Herod, himself a Jew, in opposition to Harduin, born in Ju- 
daism, although of Gentile leanings, a Roman favourite brought up at 
the court of Tiberius, cultivated out of policy Jewish popular favour, 
and sought zealously to defend the Jewish religion for this purpose.” — 
mpootbero ovaaa3.| a Hebraism: he further seized.* — réccapor tetpadiowc] four 
bands of four— tetpaddiov, a number of four, Philo, II. p. 588, just as rerpdc 
in Aristotle and others—gquatuor quaternionibus, i.e. four detachments of 
the watch, each of which consisted of four men, so that one such terpddiov 
was in turn on guard for each of the four watches of the mght.* — 
peta Td waoya] not to desecrate the feast, in consideration of Jewish 
orthodox observance of the law. For he might have evaded the Jewish 
tule, ‘‘non judicant die festo,’’® at least for the days following the first 
day of the feast,° by treating the matter as peculiarly pressing and 
important. Wieseler’ has incorrectly assumed the 15th Nisan as the 
day appointed for the execution, and the 14th Nisan as the day of the 
arrest. Against this it may be decisively urged, that by wera 7d rdoxa 
must be meant the entire Paschal feast, not the 14th Nisan, because it 
corresponds to the preceding ai juépar tov afip.® — dvayay. abt. TO Aas] that 
is, to present him to the people on the elevated place where the tribunal 
stood (John xix. 13), in order there publicly to pronounce upon him the 
sentence of death. 

Wy. 5, 6. But there was earnest prayer made by the church to God Sor him. 
On éxrevjc, peculiar to the later Greek, 1 Pet. iv.5; Luke xxii. 44.9 — 
mpodyew] to bring publicly forward. See on ver, 4.—rH vuxri éxeivy] on 
that night ; when, namely, Herod had already resolved on the bringing 
forward, which was to be accomplished on the day immediately follow- 
ing. — According to the Roman method of strict military custody, Peter 
was bound by chain to his guard.’ This binding, however, not by one 


1 Deyling, Odss. If. p. 263; Wolf, Cur. 6 See Bleek, Beitr. p. 189 ff. 
2 Joseph. Antt. xix. 7. 3. 7 Synops. p. 364 ff., Chronol. d. ap. Zeitalt. 
3 Comp, on Luke xix. 11, xx. 12. p. 215 ff. 
4On this Roman regulation, see Veget. R. 8 Comp. Luke xxii. 1. 
M. iii. 8; Censorinus, de die nat. 23; Wet- ® See Lobeck, ad@ Phryn. p. 811. 
stein in loc. 10 Comp. Joseph. Antt, xviii. 6,'%7; Plin. ep. 


5 Moed Katon, vy. 2. x. 65; Senec. ep. 5, al. 
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chain to one soldier, but by two chains, and so with each hand attached 
to a soldier, was an aggravation, which may be explained from the fact 
that the execution was already determined.! Two soldiers of the TETPAOLOV 
on guard were zn the prison, fastened to Peter asleep (Kocwou.), and, indeed, 
sleeping profoundly * in the peace of the righteous ;* and two as guards, 
gv2axec, Were stationed outside at some distance from each other, form- 
ing the rparyv ovaaxyy kai devtépav, ver. 10. 

Vy. 7-11. The narrative of this deliverance falls to be judged of in the 
same way as the similar event recorded in v. 19, 20. From the mixture of 
what is legendary with pure history, which marks Luke’s report of the 
occurrence, the purely historical state of the miraculous fact in its in- 
dividual details cannot be surely ascertained, and, in particular, whether the 
angelic appearance, which suddenly took place,‘ is to be referred to the inter- 
nai vision of the apostle, —a view to which ver. 9 may give acertain support.® 
But as the narrative lies before us, every attempt to constitute it a natural 
occurrence must be excluded.® This holds good not only of the odd view 
of Hezel, that a flash of lightning had undone the chains, but also of the 
opinion of Eichhorn and Heinrichs, ‘‘ that the jailer himself, or others with 
his knowledge, had effected the deliverance, without Peter himself being 
aware of the exact circumstances ;’’ as also, in fine, of the hypothesis of 
Baur, that the king himself had let the apostle free, because he had be- 
come convinced in the interval (? ver. 3) how little the execution of James 
had met with popular approval. According to Ewald,’ Peter was delivered 
in such a surprising manner, that his first word after his arrival among his 
friends was, that he thought he was rescued by an angel of God ; and our 
narrative is an amplified presentation of this thought.—Ver. 7. goc| 
whether emanating from the angel,* or as a separate phenomenon, cannot 
be determined. — oixyua] generally denoting single apartments of the 
house,’ is, in the special sense: place of custody of prisoners, i.e. prison, a 
more delicate designation for the desuurfpiov, frequent particularly among 
Attic writers.°.—And the chains fell from his hands, round which, namely, 
they were entwined. — Ver. 9. He was so overpowered by the wonderful 
course of his deliverance and confused in his consciousness, that what had 
been done by the angel was not apprehended by him as something actual, 


sciousness. There is nothing of all this in 
the passage. And Christ an an angelic form 
is without analogy in the N. T.; is, indeed, 


i See, generally, Wieseler, pp. 381, 395. 
2 See ver. 7. 
3 Ps. iii. 6. 


4 éxéatn, see on Luke ii. 9. 

5 Lange, apostol. Zeitalt. I. p. 150, supposes 
that the help had befallen the apostle in the 
condition of ‘“‘second consciousness, in an 
extraordinary healthy disengagement of the 
higher life” [Geniusleben], and that the angel 
was a“ reflected image of the glorified Christ;”’ 
that the latter Himself, in an angelic form, 
came within the sphere of Peter’s vision ; that 
Christ Himself thus undertook the responsi- 
bility ; and that the action of the apostle 
transcended the condition of responsible con- 


at variance with the N. T. conception of the 
66£a of the glorified Lord. 

6 See Storr, Opusc. ILI. p. 183 ff. 

7 Who (p. 202) regards our narrative as 
more historical than the similar narratives in 
chaps. v. and xvi. 

8 Matt. xxviil. 3. 

*Valck. ad Ammon. iii. 4; Dorvill. ad 
Charit. p. 587. 

10 Dem. 789, 2. 890, 18. 1284, 2; Thue. iv. 4%. 
2, 48.1; Kypke, II. p. 57. Comp. Valck. ad 
Herod. vii, 119. 
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GAnbéc, as a real fact, but that he fancied himself to have seen a vision, 
comp. xvi. 9.— Ver. 10. r7v gépovoay cig tiv modu] Nothing can be de- 
termined from this as to the’ situation of the prison. Fessel holds that it 
was situated in the court of Herod’s castle; Walch and Kuinoel, that 
Peter was imprisoned in a tower of the inner wall of the city, and that the 
rbd was the door of this tower, if the prison-house was in the city, which 
is to be assumed from xa? éeASdvre¢ x.7.4., its iron gate still in fact led from 
the house ei¢ r)v xé64uv.—Examples of airéuatoc, used not only of persons, 
but of things, may be seen in Wetstein in Joc., and on Mark iv. 28.!— 
bounv par] not several. — Ver. 11. yevduevog év gavtp] when he had become 
(present) in himself, i.e. had come to himseif,® ‘cum animo ex stupore ob 
rem inopinatam iterum collecto satis sibi conscius esset.’’ ?—xal done t77¢ 
mpoodok. Tov Aaovd 7. Tovd.| For he had now ceased to be the person, in whose 
execution the people were to see their whole expectation hostile to 
Christianity gratified. 

Ver. 12. Svviddv] after he had perceived it, namely, what the state of the 
case as to his deliverance had been, ver. 11.4 It may also mean, after he 
had weighed it, Vulg. considerans, namely, either generally the position of the 
mutter, or quid agendum esset.© The above view is simpler, and in keeping 
with xiv. 6. Linguistically inappropriate are the renderings : szbi conscius ;7 
and: ‘‘after that he had set himself right in some measure as to the place 
where he found himself.’?*— There is nothing opposed to the common 
hypothesis, that this John Mark is identical with the second evangelist. 
Comp. ver. 25, xiii. 5. 

Vv. 13, 14. Div Oipav tov mvAdvoc] the wicket of the gate, x. 17. On 
kpovey Or Korte, used of the knocking of those desiring admission.® — 
mawioxy| who, amidst the impending dangers,’ had to attend to the duties 
of a watchful doorkeeper; she was herself a Christian.— imaxovca:] For 
examples of this expression used of doorkeepers, who, upon the call of 
those outside, listen (auscultant) who is there, see Kypke."* — rv dw roi T1. J 
the voice of Peter, calling before the door.— ax ri¢ yapac| prompted by the 
joy, which she now experienced, * she did not open the door at once, but 
ran immediately in to tell the news to those assembled.— arfyy. éordvar 
k.7.A.| eloayyéAdew is the more classical term for the announcement of a door- 
keeper.* 

Vv. 15, 16. Maivy] Thou art mad! An expression of extreme surprise 
at one who utters what is absurd or otherwise incredible."* The hearer also 


1 Comp. Hom. JZ. v. 749; Eur. Bacch. 447: 5 Beza. 


avtopnata Seopa SveAvOn. Apollon. Rhod. iv. ® Bengel, comp. Erasmus. 
41: avroparo. Ouvpéwv vmdeéay oxjes. Ovid. 7 Kuinoel. 
Dfet. iii. 699. [Phil. 938. 8 Olshausen ; comp. Chrysostom, Aoy:odpe- 


2 Luke xy. 17; Xen. Anad. i. 5. 17; Soph. vos éov éorev, also Grotius and others. 
3 Kypke, comp. Wetstein and Dorville, ad ® See Lobeck, ad Phryn. p. 177 f.; comp. 


Charit. p. 81; Herm. ad Vig. p. 749. Becker, Charikl. I. p. 130. 

4 Comp. xiv. 6; Plut. Them.7 : ovvidav tov 10 Comp. John xx. 19. 
kivSuvoy, Xen. Anad. i. 5.9; Plat. Dem. p. 381 11 TI. p. 60, and Valckenaer, p. 489 f. 
E, Dem. 17. 7, 1351, 6; Polyb. i. 4. 6, iii. 6. 9, 12 Comp. Luke xxiy, 41. 


vi. 4. 12; 1 Mace. iv. 21; 2 Macc. ii. 24, iv. 4, 13 See Sturz, Lew. Xen. II. p. 74. 
v. 17, viii. 8; and see Wetstein. _ 14 Comp. xxvi. 24; Hom, Od. xviii. 406. 
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of something incredible himself exclaims : paivopac!! — duicyvpit. ] as in Luke 
xxii. 59, and often in Greek writers: she maintained fir mly and strongly.— 
6 dyyedog abrov éorwy] Even according to the Jewish conception,? the explana- 
_ tion suggested itself, that Peter’s guardian angel had taken the form and 
: voice of his protégé and was before the door. But the idea, originating 
after the exile, of individual guardian angels,* is adopted by Jesus Him- 
self,* and is essentially connected with the idea of the Messianic kingdom.* 
Olshausen rationalizes this conception in an unbiblical manner, to this 
effect : ‘‘ that in it is meant to be expressed the thought, that share lives in 
the world of spirit the archetype of every individual to be realized in the 
course of his development, and that the higher consciousness which dwells 
in man here below stands in living connection with the kindred phenom- 
ena of the spirit-world.’”? Cameron, Hammond, and others explain: “a 
messenger sent by him from the prison.’’ It is decisive against this in- 
terpretation, that those assembled could just as little light on the idea of 
the imprisoned Peter’s having sent a messenger, as the maid could have 
confounded the voice of the messenger with the well-known voice of Peter, 
for it must be presumed from diicyvpivero ov tw Eyerv that she told the more 
special reasons for her certainty that Peter was there. — Ver. 16. dvoizavrec] 
consequently the persons assembled themselves, who had now come out of 
their room. 

Ver. 17. Kaztacelew rH yetpi] to make a shaking motion with the hand 
generally, and in particular, as here,® to indicate that there is a wish to 
bring forward something, for which:one bespeaks the silence and attention 
of those present.’ The infinitive ovyav, as also often with vetev and the 
like, by which a desire is made known."*— The three clauses of the whole 
verse describe vividly the haste with which Peter hurried the proceedings, 
in order to betake himself as soon as possible into safe concealment. Baum- 
garten invents as a reason: because he saw that the bond between Jerusalem 
and the apostles must be dissolved. As if it would have required for that pur- 
pose such haste, even in the same night! His regard to personal safety 
does not cast on him the appearance of cowardly anxiety ; but by the 
opposite course he would have tempted God. How often did Paul and Jesus 
Himself withdraw from their enemies into concealment !— kai roig aded¢. | 
who were not along with them in the assembly.— ei¢ érepov rérov] is wholly 
indefinite. Even whether a place in or out of Palestine’ is meant, must 
remain undetermined. Luke, probably, did not himself know the im- 
mediate place of abode, which Peter chose after his departure. To fix 
without reason on Caesarea, or, on account of Gal. ii. 11, with Heinrichs, 
Kuinoel, and others, on Antioch, or indeed, after Eusebius, Jerome, and 
many Catholics, on Rome," is all the more arbitrary, as from the words it 


1 Jacobs, ad Anthol. IX. p. 440. and Wetstein in loc. 

2 See Lightfoot ad loc. 6 Comp. Joseph. Anté. xvii. 10. 2. 

3 See on Matt. xviii. 10. ® Ewald, p. 607. 

4 Matt. xviii. 10. 10 But see on ver. 25. 

5 Heb. i. 14. 11 Even in the present day the reference to 
6 Comp. xiii. 16, xix. 38, xxi. 40. Rome is, on the part of the Catholics (see 


7See Polyb. i. 78. 3; Heliod. x. %; Krebs Gams, d. Jahr. a. Martyrertodes der Ap. Petr. 
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is not even distinctly apparent that the érepo¢ réro¢ is to be placed outside of 
Jerusalem, although this is probable in itself ; for the common explanation 
of égeAdév, relicta urbe, is entirely at variance with the context, ver. 16, 
which requires the meaning, relicta domo, into which he was admitted (*). 
— The Juwmes mentioned in this passage is not the son of Alphaeus,—a tradi- 
tional opinion, which has for its dogmatic presupposition the perpetual 
virginity of Mary,' but the real brother of the Lord,? ddeAgi¢ xara capa Tov 
It is the same also at xv. 18, xxi. 18. See on 1 Cor. ix. 4, 5; 

Peter specially names iim, because he was head of the church 
in Jerusalem. The fact that Peter does not name the apostles also, suggests 
the inference that none of the twelve was present in Jerusalem. The 
Clementines and Hegesippus make James the chief bishop of the whole 
church.‘ This amplification of the tradition as to his high position goes, 
in opposition to Thiersch, beyond the statements of the N. T.° 

Vv. 18,19. What had become of the (vanished) Peter,® whether accord- 
ingly, under these circumstances,’ the wonderful escape was capable of no 
explanation—this inquiry was the object of consternation (rdpayoc) among 
the soldiers who belonged to the four retpadia, ver. 4, because they feared 
the vengeance of the king in respect to those who had served on that. 
night-watch. And Herod actually caused those who had been the bAaxec 
of the prison at the time of the escape, after previous inquiry,* to be led to 
execution—araydjva, the formal word for this.° After the completion of 
the punishment, he went down from Judaea to his residency, where he 
took up his abode.—eic ry» Kaiodp.| depends, as well as ard r. ’Iovd., on 
cateA0Ov, The definition of the place of the dvérp:Bev!? was obvious of itself. 


Xpicrov.* 


Gal. i. 19. 


u. Paul., Regensb. 1867), very welcome, be- 
cause a terminus a quo is thereby thought to 
be gained for the duration, lasting about 
twenty-five years, of the episcopal functions 
of Peter at Rome. Gams, indeed, places this 
Roman journey of Peter as early as 41, and his 
martyrdom in the year 65. So also Thiersch, 
EK. im. apost. Zeit. p. 96 f£., comp. Ewald. 

1See Hengstenberg on John ii. 12; Th. 
Schott, d. zweile Br. Petr. und d. Br. Judd, 
p. 193 ff. 

2 Lange (apost. Zeitalt, I. p. 193 ff., and in 
Herzog’s Hncykl. VI. p. 407 ff.) has declared 
himself very decidedly on the opposite side of 
the question, and that primarily on the basis 
of the passages from Hegesippus in Eusebius 
ii. 23 and iv. 22; but erroneously. Credner, 
Hin. UW. p. 574 f., has already strikingly ex- 
hibited the correct explanation of these pas- 
sages, according to which Jesus and James 
appear certainly as brothers in the proper 
sense. Comp. Huther on James, Introd. p. 5 
ff. ; Bleek, Hind. p. 543 ff. James the Just is 
identical with this brother of the Lord ; see, 
especially, Euseb. H. Z#. ii. 1, where the 
opinion of Clem. Al., that James the Just was 


the son of Alphaeus, is rejected by Eusebius 
(against Wieseler on Gal. p. 81 f.), although it 
was afterwards adopted by Jerome. See, 
generally, also Ewald, p. 221 ff. Bdéttger, d. 
Zeug. des Joseph. von Joh. d. T., etc., 1863. 
Plitt in the Zettschr. f. Luth. Theol. 1864, I. p. 
28 ff.; Laurent, newt. Stud. p. 184 ff.—Accord- 
ing to Mark vi. 3, James was probably the 
eldest of the four brethren of Jesus. 

3 Constié ap. viii. 35. The Constit. ap. 
throughout distinguish very definitely James 
of Alphaeus, as one of the twelve, from the 
brother of the Lord, whom they characterize 
a8 6 émiocxomos. See ii. 55. 2, vi. 12. 1, 5, 6, vi. 
14. 1, viii. 4. 1, viii. 28 f., viii, 10. 2, viii. 35, 
viii. 46. 7, v. 8, vii. 46. 1. 

4 See Ritschl, altkathol. Kirche, p. 415 ff. 

5 Gal. 11.12; 1 Cor. xv.%; Acts xv., xxi. 18: 
Epistle of James. 

6 Luke i. 66 ; John xxi. 21. 

7 Klotz, ad Devar. p. 176, comp. Baeumlein, 
Partik. p. 34. 

8 avaxpivas, iv. 93 Luke xxiii. 14. 

® See Wakefield, Sév. crit. II. p. 131; Kypke, 
II. p. 61; and from Philo : Loesner, p. 204. 

10 Vulg.; 7bt commoratus est. 
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Ver. 20.1 Ovuouayeit] signifies to fight violently, which may be meant 
as well of actual war as of other kinds of enmity.? Now, as an actual 
war of Herod against the Roman confederate cities of Tyre and Sidon 
is very improbable in itself, and is historically quite unknown ; as, 
further, the Tyrians and Sidonians, for the sake of their special advan- 
tage (did 7d tpéioeoda . . . Bacau), might ask for peace, without a 
war haying already broken out,—namely, for the preservation of the 
peace, a breach of which was to be apprehended from the exasperation 
of the king; the explanation is to be preferred, in opposition to Raphel 
and Wolf: he was at vehement enmity with the Tyrians, was vehemently 
indignant against them.* The reason of this Svuoucyia is unknown, but 
it probably had reference to commercial interests. — éyodvyadév] here 
also, with one accord, both in one and the same frame of mind and inten- 
tion.* — xpic airdéy] not precisely : with him, but before him, turned towards 
him.*° —B/dorov] according to the original Greek name, perhaps a Greek or ° 
a Roman in the service of Herod, his praefectus cubiculo," chamberlain, 
chief valet de chambre to the royal person,® 6 éxt tov Kowrdvoe Tov Baoréuc.? 
How they gained and disposed him in their favour, reicavrec,’? possibly by 
bribery, is not mentioned. — dia 7d rpégeotar . . . Baorrunijc] 8c. yxopac. 
This refers partly to the important commercial gain which Tyre and 
Sidon derived from Palestine, where the people from of old purchased 
in large quantities timber, spices, and articles of luxury from the Phoe- 
nicians, to whom, in this respect, the harbour of Caesarea, improved by 
Herod, was very useful ; and partly to the fact, that Phoenicia annually 
derived a portion of its grain from Palestine.” 

Ver. 21. Taxrq@ 62 jpuépa|*® According to Josephus, namely, he was 
celebrating just at that time games in honour of Claudius, at which, de- 
clared by flatterers to be a god, he became suddenly very ill, etc. — évdvodp. 
écdyra BaciA.| otoAqv évdvodpevog && apyvpiov reromnpévyv racav, Joseph. Lc. 
— The Pjya, the platform from which Agrippa spoke, would have to be 
conceived, in harmony with Josephus, as the throne-like box in the theatre, 
which, according to the custom of the Romans, was used for popular 
assemblies and public speeches,'* which was destined for the king, if Luke 


(Gerlach), as cory is used in Dio Cass. 1xi. 5. 
For the meaning chamber, i.e. not treaswre 
chamber, but sleeping-room, is the usual one, 


1 Chrysostom correctly remarks the internal 
relation of what follows: ev@éws 7 diKn KatéA- 
aBev avtov, ci kat wy dia Leértpov, adda dra rH 


avrov peyadnyoptay. Com, Euseb. ii. 10. There 
js much subjectively supplied by Baumgarten, 
who considers it as the aim of this section to 
exhibit the character of the kingdom of the 
world in this bloody persecution directed 
against the apostles. 

2See Schweighauser, Lex. Polyb. p. 303 ; 
‘Kypke, Il. p. 63 f.; Valcken. p. 493. 

3 Polyb. xxvii. 8. 4. 

4 See on i. 14. 

6 See on Johni. 1. 

® Sce the inscription in Wetstein. 

7 Sueton. Domit. 16. 

8 Scarcely overseer of the royal treasure 


and lies at the root of the designations of ser- 
vice, KorTwvidpyns (Chamberlain) and kovtwvitns 
(valet de chambre). Comp. Lobeck, J.c. In 
the LXX. and Apocr. also kor. is cubiculum. 
See Schleusn. Tes. 

® Comp. on éri, viii. 27, and on courdv, Wet- 
stein and Lobeck, ad Phryn. p. 252 f. 

10 See Nagelsb. on J/iad, p. 50 f. 

11 Joseph. Antt. xv. 9. 6. 

12 1 Kings y. 9,11; Ezek. xxvii. 17 ; Joseph. 
Antt, xiv. 10. 6. 

13 According to Joseph. Anté. xix. 8. 2,comp. 
XViii. 6. 7, Sevtépa 5 THY Oewproy Hmépa. 

14 Comp. xix. 29. 
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—which, however, cannot be ascertained—has apprehended the whole 
occurrence as in connection with the festival recorded by Josephus. This 
festival itself is not defined more exactly by Josephus than as held irép r7¢ 
cwrnpiac of the emperor. Hence different hypotheses concerning it, such 
as that of Anger: that it celebrated the return of Claudius from Britain ; 
‘and that of Wieseler : that it was the Quinquennalia, which, however, was 
not celebrated until August ; a date which, according to the context, ver. 20, 
is too late. —édyyunydpe xpo¢ abtobc] he made a speech in public assembly of 
the people (ver. 22) to them, namely, to the Tyrians and Sidonians, to whom, 
to whose representatives, he thus publicly before the people declared in 
a speech directed to them his decision on their request, his sentiments, 
etc. Only this.simple view of pig avroig: to them,! not: im reference to 
them,—my first edition, and Baumgarten,—as well as the reference to the 
Tyrians and Sidonians, not to the people,’ is suggested by the context, 
and is to be retained. That, moreover, the speech was planned to obtain 
popularity, is very probable in itself from the character of Herod, as 
well as from ver. 22; and this may have occasioned the choice of the 
word dxunyopeiv, Which often denotes such a rhetorical exhibition. *® 

Ver. 22. Hudic dé of xédaxeg Tag ovde Exeivw tpde ayaVod GAAvG G2A208Ev gwvac 
aveBowv, Bedv mpooayopebovrTec, evmevye Te cing, emtAéyovTEc, el Kat MEYPL VOY WG 
dvpurov 2o0BHInpEv, GAAG TobvTevVev Kpeittova ae YvyTic dboEewe duodvuyodvsmen } 
Joseph. /.c., who, however, represents this shout of flattery, which cer- 
tainly proceeded from the mouth, not of Jews, but of Gentiles, as occa- 
sioned by the silver garment of the king shining in the morning sun, 
and not by a speech on his part. ‘‘ Vulegus tamen vacuum curis et sine 
falsi verique discrimine solitas adulationes edoctum, clamore et vocibus 
adstrepebat.’’* 6 djuoc, the common people, is found in the N. T. only in 
the Book of Acts.° 

Ver. 23, ’Exdragzev aitov ayyedoc xvpiov] an angel of the Lord smote him. 
The paroxysm of disease suddenly setting in as a punishment of God, is in 
accordance with O. T. precedents,® apprehended as the effect of a stroke 
invisibly befalling him from an angel. The fate of Nebuchadnezzar’ does 
not accord with this view, in opposition to Baumgarten. Josephus, l.c., 
relates that soon after that display of flattery, the king saw an owl sitting 
on a rope above his head, and he regarded this, according to a prophecy 
formerly received in Rome from a German, asa herald of death, whereupon 
severe abdominal pains immediately followed, under which he expired after 
five days, at the age of fifty-four years. That Luke has not adopted this 
fable,—instead of which Eichhorn puts merely a sudden shivering,—is a 
consequence of his Christian view, which gives instead from its own sphere 
and tradition the érdratev . . . Oe as an exhibition of the divine Nemesis 3 


1Comp. Plat. Legg. vii. p. 817 C: Syuny. 350 EF. 


Mpos TALdds TE Kat yUVatKas Kal TOY madVTA SyXAOV. 4 Tacit. Hist. 1i. 90. 

2 So Gerlach, p. 60, after Ranisch, de Lucae 5 See xvii. 5, xix. 80, 83. Comp. on xix. 30. 
et Josephi in morte Her. Agr. consensu, Lips. ® Comp. 2 Sam. xxiy. 17; 2 Kings xix, 35: 
1745 ; and Fritzsche, Conject. p. 13 f. Isa. xxxvii. 36. : 


3 See Stallb. ad Gorg. p. 482 C,ad Rep. p. _ 7 Dan. iv. 26-80. 
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therefore Eusebius ! ought not to have harmonized the accounts, and made 
out of the owl an angel of death. Bengel: ‘‘ Adeo differt historia divina 
et humana.’’? — av? dy] as a requital for the fact, that.’ — obk dduxe tv db&av 
7) Geo] he refused God the honour due-to Him, inasmuch as he received 
that tribute of honour for himsel7, instead of declining it and directing the 
flatterers to the honour which belongs to God, ‘‘nulli creaturae communi- 
cabilem,’’ Erasmus ;* ov« érérAyZe tobrovc, the flatterers, 4 Paoiredc, obd8 rHY 
kodaxciay aceBovcav aretpévaro. How entirely different the conduct of Peter, 
x. 26, and of Paul and Barnabas, xiv. 14 f. ! — yevdwevoe cxwAnxd8p.] similarly 
with Antiochus Epiphanes.® This is not to be regarded as at variance with 
Josephus, who speaks generally only of pains in the bowels ; but as a more 
precise statement, which is, indeed, referred by Baur to a Christian 
legend originating from the fate of Epiphanes, which has taken the abdom- 
inal pains that befell Herod as if they were already the gnawing worm 
which torments the condemned !° Kiihn,’ Elsner, Morus, and others, entirely 
against the words, have converted the disease of worms destroying the in- 
testines * into the disease of lice, @Seipiacic, as if @dexpdBpurtoc * were used !— 
The word ckwAnKé8p. is found in Theoph. ¢. pl. iii. 12. 8 (%), v. 9. 1.— 
éfévueev| namely, after five days. Joseph. l.c. But did not Luke consider 
the yevou. ckwAnn. eébvyev as having taken place on the spot? 'The whole 
brief, terse statement, the reference to a stroke of an angel, and the use of 
étéyvéev,? render this highly probable (B?). 

Ver. 24. A contrast—full of significance in its simplicity—to the tragical 
end of the persecutor: the divine doctrine grew, in diffusion, and gained in 
number of those professing it. Comp. vi. 7, xix. 20. 

Ver. 25. 'Yréotpeiav] they returned, namely, to Antioch, xi. 27-30, xiii. 
1. The statement in ver. 25 takes up again the thread of the narrative, 
which had been dropped for a time by the episode, vv. 1-24, and leads 
over to the continuation of the historical course of events in chap. xiii. 
The taking of iréorpewav in the sense of the pluperfect, rests on the er- 
roneous assumption that the collection-journey of this passage coincides with 
Gal. ii. The course of events, according to the Book of Acts, is as follows : 
—While, kav’ éxeivoy tov Kaipdv, ver. 1, Barnabas and Saul are sent with the 
collection to Judaea, xi. 30, there oceurs in Jerusalem the execution of 
James and the imprisonment and deliverance of Peter,” and then," at Caes- 
area, the death of Herod.* But Barnabas and Saul return from Jerusalem 


UH. £1. 10. 6 Mark ix. 44 f.; comp. Isa. xlvi. 44. 
2 See, besides, Heinichen, Hxe. Il. ad Huseb. 7 Ad Adel. V. H. iv. 28. 
III. p. 356 ff. 8 Bartholinus, de morbis Bibl. c. 23; Mead. 
3 See on Luke i. 20. de mord. Bibl. c. 15; and see the analogous 
4 Isa. xlviii. 11. Comp. Joseph. 7.c. cases in Wetstein. 
52 Macc. ix. 5,9. Observe how much our ® Hesych. Mil. 40. 
simple narrative—became eaten with worms— 10 Comp. Acts v. 5, 10, " 
is distinguished from the overladen and ex- 11 Jam ante Herodis obitum,” etc., Hein- 
travagantly embellished description in 2 Macc. richs, Kuinoel. 
ix. 9 (see Grimm in Joc.), But there is no rea- 12 yy, 2-18. 
son, with Gerlach, to explain cxcwAnKoBp. figu- 13 Ver. 19. 
ratively (like the German wurmstichig) : worn 14 vy, 20-23, 


and shattered by pain. 
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to Antioch.! From this it follows that, according to the Acts, they visited 
first the other churches of Judaea and came to Jerusalem Jast ; so that the 
episode, vv. 1-23, is to be assigned to that time which Barnabas and Saul 
on their journey in Judaea spent with the different churches, before they 
came to Jerusalem, from which, as from the termination of their journey, 
they returned to Antioch. Perhaps what Barnabas had heard on his 
journey among the country-churches of Judaea as to the persecution of the 
Christians by Agrippa, and as to what befell James and Peter, induced him, 
in regard to Paul,? not to resort to the capital, until he had heard of the 
departure and perhaps also of the death of the king. — ovyrapadaf, «.7.A.] 
from Jerusalem ; see ver. 12. 


Norses By AMERICAN EDITOR. 


y1) Herod. YV: i. 
(x’) 


This king was the grandson of Herod the Great. He ruled, in some degree 
independently, over a larger domain than that of his grandfather. His rev- 
enues, according to Josephus, were very large—a sum calculated as equal to 
two millions of dollars. He wasaman of ability and of royal magnificence ; but 
crafty, selfish, and extravagant, vainglorious, unprincipled, and licentious. His 
reign was short, and was stained by many acts of oppression and cruelty. 
His death, the result of a loathsome and torturing disease, was an evident Di- 
vine rebuke of his blasphemous impiety. In this matter Josephus concurs 
with Luke in the main facts of the case. After his death Judea was again re- 
duced to a Roman province. The three Herods are thus distinguished : 
“ Aschalonita necat pueros, Antipa Joannem, Agrippa Jacobum, Claudens in Car- 
cere Petrum.” 

Renan, speaking of Herod, says: ‘‘ This vile Oriental, in return for the les- 
sous of baseness and perfidy he had given at Rome, obtained for himself Sa- 
maria and Judea, and for his brother Herod the kingdom of Chalcis. He left 
at Rome the worst memories ; and the cruelties of Caligula were attributed in 


part to his counsels.” ‘‘The orthodox [Jews] had in him a king according to 
their own heart.”’ 


(z1) He killed James. V. 2. 


Instigated by the Jews, with whom he sought to be popular, and whose ritual 
he zealously observed, Herod harassed the church by maltreating its members ; 
and finding this course pleasing to the Jews, whose good-will he was anxious to 
secure, he seized James and beheaded him—a mode of death deemed very dis- 
graceful by the Jews. The victim of this high-handed violence was James the 
elder, designated by our Lord a Son of Thunder. Very little is recorded con- 
cerning him in the Acts. He is to be distinguished from James the younger, 
son of Alpheus ; and also from James, the Lord’s brother. The death of James 
verified the prediction that he should drink of his Master’s cup. He is the 


1 Ver, 25. 2 See on xi. 30. 
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only one of the twelve of whose death there is any account in Scripture, and 
probably the first of the twelve who died. The record of his “ taking off’’ is 
very brief—only two words, dveidev Haxaiga. Conjecture as to the cause of such 
brevity is vain. There is a tradition which states that his accuser, or the offi- 
cer who led him to the judgment-seat, was so influenced by the conduct and 
confession of the apostle, that he avowed himself a Christian, and, having 
asked and received the kiss of pardon from James, suffered martyrdom with 
him. ‘The accuracy of the sacred writer,”’ says Paley, ‘‘in the expressions 
which he uses here is remarkable. There was no portion of time for thirty 
years before, or ever afterwards, in which there was a king at Jerusalem, a per- 
son exercising that authority in Judea, or to whom that title could be applied, 
except the last three years of Herod’s life, within which period the transaction 
here recorded took place.” 


(a°®) Peler in prison. VY. 5. 


In the war of extermination which Herod had been instigated to wage 
against the Christians he used the policy of first removing the most marked 
ringleaders, He had cut off James, the brother of John, Peter’s oldest friend, 
and one of the three highly favored by the Master, by a sudden and terrible 
death, so as to strike terror into the hearts of the disciples. This first act of the 
bloody tragedy had been played with success, and a second is about to open. 
There remained now no one, unless Saul of Tarsus, more obnoxious or more 
to be feared than the dauntless, intrepid son of Jonas. He therefore is next 
seized, and cast into prison, under many guards—a precaution surely unneces- 
sary, for his friends had no apparent means by which to affect his rescue. 
But possibly some of the courtiers might have heard that he had once before, 
in some wonderful way, escaped from prison ; and hence this double security. 
Not until after the feast of the passover would the punctilious monarch order 
his execution. Meantime the afflicted and disconsolate disciples, conscious of 
their helplessness, turn to the Lord in earnest and continued prayer. The 
last night before the expected execution has come ; the disciples are gathered 
together in prayer ; the apostle, calm in his confidence and fearless in his faith, 
quietly sleeps betwéen his guards. Ere the dawn of the morning a dazzling 
light fills the cell, and an angel arouses the prisoner, and orders him to put on 
his attire, as for a journey. He safely leads him past the first and second 
watches through the gate into the open street, and then leaves him. Peter, 
with difficulty realizing what had been done in his behalf, went to the house 
of Mary, mother of Mark, and sister of Barnabas, and found the brethren there 
still in prayer. Wordsworth thus beautifully writes on this passage : ‘‘ Herod’s 
soldiers were watching under arms at the door of the prison ; Christ’s soldiers 
were watching with prayer in the house of Mary. Christ’s soldiers are more 
powerful with their arms than Herod’s soldiers with theirs ; they unlock the 
prison doors and bring Peter to the house of Mary.” And when the answer to 
their prayer had been granted they could scarcely believe that Peter was really 
in person, among them. He related to them all the circumstances connected 
with his deliverance, and they were filled with joy. Peter prudently, in the 
meantime sought safety in concealment.—éz¢ éregov Tordv, Alford says: “T see 
in these words a minute mark of truth in our narrative.’ Lechler (in Lange) 
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observes: ‘The event is indeed most graphically described, and exhibits no 
features that can embarrass any one who believes in the interposition of the 
living God, in the real world, and who admits the actual existence and the 
operation of angels. Hence no sufficient reason is apparent which could induce 
those who admit the miraculous character of the historical facts, nevertheless, 
to assert that legendary matter has been commingled with the pure historical 
elements,” as Meyer in the text has done. 

«« All rationalistic explanations to account for this deliverance of Peter are in 
direct opposition to the narrative. According to Hezel, a flash of lightning 
shone into the prison, and loosened the chains of Peter. According to Hich- 
horn and Heinrichs, the jailor, or others with his knowledge, delivered Peter 
without the apostle being conscious to whom he owed his freedom ; and as the 
soldiers are a difficulty in the way of this explanation, they suppose that a 
sleeping draught was administered to them. All this is mere trifling. Others 
endeayor to get rid of the miraculous by questioning the correctness of the 
narrative. Meyer and de Wette think that the truth is here so mixed up with 
the mythical element that it is impossible to affirm what took place. Baur sup- 
poses that Herod himself delivered the apostle, as he found, in the interval, 
that the people were not gratified by the death of James, but that, on the con- 
trary, that proceeding had made him unpopular. Neander passes’ over the 
narrative with the remark: ‘ By the special providence of God Peter was deliv- 
ered from prison.’ Whenever the miraculous in the narrative is given up, the 
only resource is the mythical theory—to call in question the truth of the his- 
tory—as all natural explanations are wholly unavailing. The narrative, here, 
however, has no resemblance to a myth; there is a naturalness and freshness 
about it which remove it from all legends of a mythical description.” (Gloag.) 

Renan even admits in a note to chapter 14th of ‘‘ The Apostles :” ‘*The ac- 
count in the Acts is so lively and just that it is difficult to find any place in it 
for any prolonged legendary elaboration.”’ 


(B?) Death of Herod. VY. 23. 


Josephus informs us that Herod died in the fifty-fourth year of his age, in 
the seventh of his reign, having reigned only three years over the whole of 
Palestine. ‘‘ But Herod deprived this Matthias of the high priesthood, and 
burnt the other Matthias, who had raised a sedition with his companions, 
alive. And that very night there was an eclipse of the moon. But now 
Herod’s distemper greatly increased upon him after a severe manner, and this 
by God’s judgment upon him for his sins, for a fire glowed in him slowly,” 
He further speaks of putrefaction, of convulsions, of worms, of fetid breath, 
and Joathsomeness generally. He says also that it was said by those who un- 
derstood such things that God inflicted this punishment on the king for his 
great impiety. Just before his death he summoned the principal men of the 
entire Jewish nation to come to him. When they came the king was in a wild 
rage against them all, the entirely innocent as well as those against whom there 
might be ground of accusation. He ordered them all to be shut up in the Hip- 
podrome, and left most solemn injunctions with his brother-in-law, Alexis, 
that when he died they should all be put to death, so that there might be a 
general mourning at his decease. He acted like a madman, and even had a 


& 
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design of committing suicide. A more miserable death scene has never been 
portrayed than Josephus gives of the impious, infamous, and atrociously ma- 
lignant and cruel Herod. (Josephus Antig. xvii. 6, 5, and 7, and 8.) The 
points of difference between the account given by Luke and the history of Jo- 
sephus are few and unimportant, and easily reconciled. There is really no 
contradiction in the narratives at all, and therefore it is wholly superfluous on 
the part of any commentator to have recourse to mythical explanations ; as it 
the worms—mentioned however by Josephus as well as by Luke—had ref- 
erence to the gnawing worm of remorse which preys upon the consciously 
guilty. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


Ver. 1. 7oav dé] So Lachm, Tisch. Born. But Elz, and Scholz add ruvés, 
against ABD 8, min. vss. Vig. A hasty addition, from the supposition that 
all the teachers and prophets of the church of Antioch could not be named. — 
Ver. 4. otro] Lachm. Tisch. read airoi, after A B 8, min. Vulg. Syr. utr. Ambr, 
Vig. ; Born, has of only, after D, Ath, As the reading of @ is not clear, the 
preponderance of witnesses, which alone can here decide, remains in favour of 
the reading of Lachm, — Ver. 6. 6Anv] is wanting in Elz., but is supported by 
decisive testimony. How easily would transcribers, to whom the situation of 
Paphos was not precisely known, find a contradiction in 6Aqjv and aypt Iddov! 
——dvdpa tiwvd] So Lachm. Tisch. Born., after AB C D 8, min. Chrys, Theophyl. 
Lucif. and several vss. After twvd, E, 36, Vulg. Sahid. Slay, Lucif. have avdpa. 
But Elz, and Scholz omit dvdpa, which, however, is decisively attested by those 
witnesses, and was easily passed over as quite superfluous. — Ver. 9. The usual 
cai before arevioas is deleted, according to decisive evidence, by Lachm. Tisch. 
Born. — Ver. 14, 175 Uvordias] Lachm. and Tisch. read r7v Iliodiav, after A BC 
S. But it lacks any attestation from the vss. and Fathers. Therefore it is 
the more to be regarded as an old alteration (it was taken as an adjective like 
TIcovdexds), — Ver, 15, After ei Lachm. Born, Tisch, have TS, which has pre- 
ponderant attestation, and from its apparent superfluousness, as well as from 
its position between two words beginning with E, might very easily be omitted. 
—Ver. 17. After rotrov Lachm. reads, with Elz., ’Iopa74, which also Born. has 
defended, following ABCD 8, vss, Its being self-evident gave occasion to 
its being passed over, as was in other witnesses rovrov, and in others Aaod 
tovtov. — Ver. 18. érpodod.] So (after Mill, Grabe, and others) Griesb. Matthaei, 
Lachm. Scholz, Tisch., following A C* EH, min. vss. But Elz. Tisch. and Born, 
have étporod. (mores eorum sustinuit, Vulg.). An old insertion of the word 
which came more readily to hand in writing, and was also regarded as more ap- ° 
propriate. See the exegetical remarks. — Ver. 19. xatexAnpovoéuqoev] Elz. reads 
Katexdnpoddrnoev, against decisive witnesses. An interpretation on account of | 
the active sense. — Ver. 20. nai werd . ... Edwxe] Lachm. reads 65 éreou tetpa- 
KoololS Kaine VTHKOVTA, Ka peta TadTa ~dwKev, Which Griesb. has recommended 
and Born. adopted, after A B C &, min. Vulg. An alteration, in order to re- 
move somehow the chronological difficulty. — Ver. 23. jyaye] Elz. and Born. 
read 7yepe, in opposition to ABE GH 8, min. and several vss. and Fathers. 
An interpretation in accordance with ver. 22.—Ver. 27. dmeordAn] Lachm. 
Tisch. Born, read éareordAn, which is so decidedly attested by AB C D 8, 
min. Chrys. that the Recepta can only be regarded as having arisen from neg- 
lect of the double compound. — Ver. 31. viv] is wanting in Elz., but is, accord- 
ing to important attestation, to be recogized as genuine, and was omitted 
because those who are mentioned were already long ago witnesses of Jesus. 
Hence others have aypi viv (D. Syr. p. Vulg. Cant. ; so Born.) ; and others still, 
cai viv (Arm.). — Ver, 32, abrov juiv] Sabid. Ar, Ambr. ms, Bed. gr. have only 
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atrov, A B O* D IS, Aeth. Vulg. Hil, Ambr. Bed. have only nucov (so Lachm. 
and Born., who, however, conjectures 7uiv!), for which Tol. read bducv. Sheer 
alterations from want of acquaintance with such juxtaposition of the genitive 
and dative. — Ver. 33, 76 pr] Elz. and Scholz read 16 devrépw (after padud). 
But to zpérw, which (following Erasm, and Mill) Griesb. Lachm. (who places 
it after yéyparrat, where A BC 8, loti. 40 have their r@ devtépw) Tisch, Born. 
have adopted, is, in accordance with D, Or. and several other Fathers, to be 
considered as the original, which was supplanted by r@ devtépw according to 
the usual numbering of the Psalms. The bare waduo, which Hesych. presb. 
and some more recent codd. have, without any numeral, is, although defended 
by Bengel and others, to be considered as another mode of obviating the 
difficulty erroneously assumed. — Ver. 41. 0] Elz. reads 6, which, as the LXX. 
at Hab. i. 5 has 6, would have to be preferred, were not the quite decisive ex- 
ternal attestation in favour of 6. — The second épyov is wanting in D E G, min. 
Chrys. Cosm. Theophyl. Oec. and several vss. ; but it was easily omitted, as it 
was regarded as unnecessary and was not found in the LXX., l.c.— Ver. 42- 
aitav] Els. reads é« 775 cuvaywyijS TOv "lovdaiwy, Other variations are abrév ék 7. 
ovvay. T. "lovd. or tov axooréAwy éx tT. cvvay. T. Iovd. Sheer interpolations, be- 
cause ver. 42 begins a church lesson. The simple airdv has decisive attesta- 
tion. — After zapexd? ovv Elz. has ra é9vy, which, although retained by Matthaei, 
is spurious, according to just as decisive testimony. It was inserted, because 
it was considered that the request contained here must not, according to ver. 
45, be ascribed to the Jews, but rather to the Gentiles, according to ver. 48.— 
Ver. 43. After rpociad, A B (?) C D &, vss, Chrys. have adrois (so Lachm, and 
Born.). A familiar addition. — rpoopévew] Els. reads émipévery, against decisive 
evidence. — Ver. 44, éyouévw) Elz. reads épyouévw, against A C** E*, min, An 
alteration, from want of acquaintance with this use of the word, as in Luke xiii- 
33; Acts xx. 15, xxi. 26. — Ver. 45. avridéyovtes cai] is wanting in A B OC GR, 
min and several yss. (erased by Lachm.). E has évuvtiovuevor cai. Both are 
hasty emendations of style. — Ver. 50. rds etay.] Elz. reads nai rds edoy., against 
decisive testimony. «ai, if it has not arisen simply from the repetition in 
writing of the preceding syllable, is a wrongly inserted connective, 


With chap. xii. commences the second part of the book, which treats 
chietly of the missionary labors and fortunes of Paul. First of all, the spe- 
cial choice and consecration of Barnabas and Paul as missionaries, which 
took place at Antioch, are related, vv. 1-3; and then the narrative of their 
first missionary journey is annexed, ver. 4—xiv. 28. These two chapters show, 
by the very fact of their independent commencement entirely detached from 
the immediatly preceding narrative concerning Barnabas and Saul,’ by the 
detailed nature of their contents, and by the conclusion rounding them off, 
which covers a considerable interval without further historical data, that they 
have been derived from a special documentary source, which has, nevertheless, 
* been subjected to revision as regards diction by Luke.* This documentary 


1 Lachmann, Praef. p. ix., conjectured é¢’ following narrative does not correspond. 
jude: “nostro tempore.” Comp. Schleiermacher, Einl. p. 858 f. 
2Lekebusch, p. 108, explains this abrupt 3 See also Bleek in the Stud. u. Ait. 1836, 
jsolation as designed; the account emerges p. 1043. 
solemnly. But to this the simplicity of the 
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source, however, is not to be determined more precisely, although it may 
be conjectured that it originated in the church of Antioch itself, and that 
the oral communications mentioned at xiv. 27 as made to that church formed 
the foundation of it from xiii. 4 onward. The assumption of a written report 
made by the two missionaries,! obtains no support from the living apostolic 
mode of working, and is, on account of xiv. 27, neither necessary nor war- 
ranted. Schwanbeck considers the two chapters as a portion of a biography 
of Barnabas, to which also iv. 36 f., ix. 1-80, xi. 19-30, xii. 25 belonged ; 
and Baur? refers the entire section to the apologetic purpose and literary 
freedom of the author (0’). 

Ver. 1. This mention and naming of the prophets and teachers is intended 
to indicate how rich Antioch was in prominent resources for the sending 
forth messengers of the gospel, which was now to take place. Thus the 
mother-church of Gentile Christianity had become the seminary of the mis- 
sion to the Gentiles. The order of the persons named is, without doubt, 
such as it stood in the original document: hence Barnabas and Saul are 
separated ; indeed, Barnabas is placed first—the arrangement appears to have 
been made according to seniority—and Saul last ; it was only by his mission- 
ary labours now commencing that the latter acquired in point of fact his 
superiority. — kata tiv obcav éxxAnoiav] with the existing church. éxei is not to 
be supplied.* This oicay is retained from the original document; in connec- 
tion with what has been already narrated, it is superfluous. — card, with, ac- 
cording to the conception of, here official, direction.* — rpogjrat x. diddoxaror] 
as prophets® and teachers, who did not speak in the state of apocalyptic in- 
spiration, but communicated instruction in a regular and rational unfolding 
of doctrine.°— The five named are not to be regarded only as a part, but 
2s the whole body of the prophets and teachers at Antioch, in keeping with 
the idea of the selection which the Spirit designed. To what individuals the 
predicates ‘‘ prophet’ or ‘‘ teacher ’’ respectively belong, is not, indeed, ex- 
pressly said ; but if, as is probable in itself and in accordance with iv. 36, 
the prophets are mentioned first and then the teachers, the three first named 
are to be considered as prophets, and the other two as teachers. This di- 
vision is indicated by the position of the particles: (1) ré. .. Kai... wat; 
(2) 7é.. . ai." — That the prophets of the passage before us, particularly 
Symeon and Lucius, were included among those mentioned in xi. 27, is im- 
probable, inasmuch as Agabus is not here named again. Those prophets, 
doubtless, soon returned to Jerusalem. — Concerning Simeon with the Roman 
name Niger,® and Lucius of Cyrene,? who is not identical with the evan- 
gelist Luke, nothing further is known. The same is also the case with 
Menahem (013), who had been otytpogee of the tetrarch Herod, 7.¢. of An- 
tipas.” But whether cbivtpogo¢ is, with the Vulgate, Cornelius a Lapide, 


1 Olshausen. 7 Comp. Kihner, ad. Xen. Mem. ii. 3. 19; 
27. p. 104 ff. Baeumlein, Partik. p. 219 f. 

3-Comp. Rom. xiii. 1. [500). 8 Sueton. Awg. 11, al. 

4 Bernhardy, p. 240; Winer, p. 374 (E. T. ® Rom. xvi. 21 ? 

5 See on xi. 27, 10 See Walch, de Menachemo ovvtp6pw Hero- 


6 1 Cor, xii, 23; Eph. iy. 11. dis, Jen. 1758. 
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Walch, Heumann, Kuinoel, Olshausen, and others, to be understood as 
Joster-brother, conlactaneus,' so that Menahem’s mother was Herod’s nurse ; 
or, with Erasmus, Luther, Calvin, Grotius, Raphel, Wolf, Heinrichs, Baum- 
garten, Ewald, and others, brought up with, contubernalis,—cannot be deter- 
mined, as either may be expressed by the word.?_ The latter meaning, how- 
ever,* makes the later Christian position of Menahem the more remarkable, 
in that he appears to have been brought up at the court of Herod the Great. 
At all events he was already an old man, and had become a Christian earlier 
than Saul, who is placed after him (p’). 

Ver. 2. AectoupyotvTwv . . . TO Kupiw] Aectovpyeiv, the usual word for the 
temple-service of the priests,‘ is here transferred to the church (airév) 
engaged in Christian worship,°® in accordance with the holy character of 
the church, which had the dy:éryc, the ypioua of the Spirit, and indeed was 
a iepdtevua dywv." Hence: while they performed holy service to the Lord 
Christ, and, at the same time, fasted. Any more specific meaning is too 
narrow, such as, that it is to be understood of prayer, Grotius, Heinrichs, 
Kuinoel, Olshausen, and many others, on account of ver. 8, but see on 
that passage, or of preaching, Chrysostom, Oecumenius, and others in Wolf. 
Both without doubt are included, not, however, the mass, aS Catholics hold ; 
but certainly the spiritual songs.*— eize 10 rvevpa td dywv] the Holy Spirit 
said,® namely, by one or some of these Aevtoupyovvrec, probably by one of the 
prophets, who announced to the church the utterance of the Spirit revealed 
to him.— 6/] with the imperative makes the summons more decided and 
more urgent.*” — por] to me, for my service. — 6 rpooxéxAnuae avtobe| for which, 
description of the design, J have called them to me,” namely, to be my organs, 
interpreters, instruments in the propagation of the gospel. The utterance 
of the Spirit consequently refers to an internal call of the Spirit already 
made to both, and that indeed before the church, ‘‘ut hi quoque scirent 
vocationem illorum eique subscriberent,’’ Bengel. The preposition is not 
repeated before 6, = eic 6, because it stands already before 70 épyov, accord- 
ing to general Greek usage.” 


1 Comp. Xen. Lpnh. ii. 3. resented by its presbyters,—a proceeding 


2 See Wetstein and Kuinoel. 

3 Comp. 1 Macc. i. 6; 2 Macc. ix. 29; and 
see, in general, Jacobs, ad Anthol. XI. p. 38. 

4LXX. Ex. xxviii. 31; Num. iv. 88; Ex. 
xl. 48; Judith iv. 14; Heb. x. 11; comp. on 
Rom. xv. 27. 

5 The reference of avzav not to the collective 
écxAnola, but to the prophets and teachers 
named in ver. 1 (Erasmus, Beza, Calvin, and 
many others, including Baumgarten, Hoele- 
maun, neve Bibelstud. p. 329; Laurent, neut. 
Stud. p. 146), isnot to be approved on account 
of adopicate and on account of ver. 3. The 
whole highly important missionary act would, 
according to this view, be performed only in 
the circle of five persons, of whom, moreover, 
two were the missionaries themselves destined 
by the Spirit, and the church as such would 
have taken no part at all, not being even rep- 


which neither agrees with the fellowship of 
the Spirit in the constitution of the apostolic 
church, nor corresponds with the analogous 
concrete cases of the choice of an apostle, 
chap. i. and of the deacons, chap. vi. Comp. 
also xiv. 27, where the missionaries, on their 
return, make their report to the church. 
Moreover, it is evident of itself that the proph- 
ets and teachers are included in avtav. 

6 1 John ii. 20. 

71 Pet. ii. 5. 

8 See on Eph. v. 19; Col. iii. 16. 

® Comp. on xx. 28. 

10 Baeumlein, Purtik. p. 104 f. 
Luke ii. 15. 

41 xvi. 10. 

12 See Kiihner, ad Xen. Mem. ii. 1. 32; Stallb. 
ad. Phaed. p. 16 D; Winer, p. 398 (E. T. 
524 f.). 


Comp. on 
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Ver. 3. The translation must be: Afterwards, after having fasted and 
prayed and laid their hands on them, as the consecration communicating the 
gift of the Spirit for the new and special holy office,’ they sent them away. 
For there is here meant a solemnity specially appointed by the church on 
occasion of that address of the Spirit, different from the preceding, ver. 2 ; 
and not the termination thereof.? This is evident from the words of Luke 
himself, who describes this act differently, vyoretc. x. mpooevs., from the 
preceding, Aecrovpy. x. vyor., and by rére separates it as something later ; 
and also because vyoreboarrec, in the sense of ‘when they had finished fast- 
ing,’’ does not even give here any conceivable sense. — azéAvoav] What the 
Spirit had meant by ei¢ épyor, 6 mpooKéxA. abrobc, might, when they heard 
that address, come directly home to their consciousness, especially as they 
might be acquainted in particular with the destination of Saul at ix. 15; 
or might be explained by the receiver and interpreter of the Spirit’s 
utterance. — That, moreover, the imposition of hands was not by the whole 
church, but by its representatives the presbyters,* was obvious of itself to 
the reader. 

Vv. 4, 5. Abroé (see the critical remarks): such was the course taken 
with them ; they themselves, therefore, ipsi igitur. — éxreuol. v7d Tov rvebm. | 
for ‘‘yocatio prorsus divina erat; tantum manu Dei oblatos amplexa 
erat ecclesia,’? Calvin. —They turned themselves at .first to the quarter 
where they might hope most easily to form connections—it was, in fact, 
the first attempt of their new ministry—to Oyprus, the native country of 
Barnabas, iv. 36, to which the direct route from Antioch by way of the 
neighbouring Seleucia, in Syria, also called Pieria, and sitnated at the 
mouth of the Orontes, led. Having there embarked, they landed at the 
city of Salamis, on the eastern coast of the island of Cyprus. — yevdu. év] 
arriwed at. Often so in classical authors since Homer.* —’Iwdvvyv] See on 
xii. 12. —uinnpéryv] as servant, who assisted the official work of the 
apostles by performing external services, errands, missions, etc., probably 
also acts of baptism.® ‘‘ Barnabas et Paulus divinitus nominati, atque his 
liberum fuit alios adsciscere,’’? Bengel. — As to their practice of preaching 
in the synagogues, see on ver. 14. (n?). 

Vv. 6, 7. “OAnv trav vgoov] For Paphos, i.e. New Paphos, the capital and 
the residence of the proconsul, sixty stadia to the north of the old city 
celebrated for the worship of Venus, lay quite on the opposite western 
side of the island.* — ydyov] see on viii. 9. Whether he was precisely a 
representative of the cabalistic tendency,’ cannot be determined. But 
perhaps, from the Arabic name Elymas, which he adopted, he was an 
Arabian Jew. payor, although a substantive, is to be connected with dvdpa, 


1 Comp. on vi. 6. the two missionaries to the Gentiles, and con- 

2 Kuinoel and many others: ‘‘jejunio et secrates them by its ofice-bearers (Rom, xii. 
precibus peractis.”” 8; 1 Tim. v. 17%). 

3 Not by the prophets and teachers (Otto, 4 See Niigelsbach on the Zdiad, p. 295, ed. 3. 
Pastoralbr. p. 61; Hoelemann, J.c.); for the OX, AS ed Cor nds 
subject of vy. 2, 3is the church, and its rep- ® See Forbiger, Geogr. I. p. 969 f. 
resentatives are the presbyters, xx. 17, 28, xi. 7 Baumgarten. 


30, xv. 2-23; 1 Tim. iv. 14. The church sends 
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iil. 14. — Bapigooic] 7.¢. YW) V3, Filius Jesu (Josuae). The different forms of 
this name in the Fathers and versions, Barjeu, Barsuma, Barjesuban, Bapijoov- 
oa, have their origin in the reverence and awe felt for the name of Jesus. — 
avuxarw] Cyprus, which Augustus had restored to the senate, was, it is 
true, at that time a propraetorian province ;! but all provincial rulers were, 
by the command of Augustus, called proconsules.? —ovvero] although the 
contrary might be suspected from his connection with the sorcerer. But 
his intelligence is attested partly by the fact that he was not satisfied with 
heathenism, and therefore had at that time the Jewish sorcerer with him 
in the effort to acquire more satisfactory views ; and partly by the fact that 
he does not feel satisfied even with him, but asks for the publishers of the 
new doctrine. In general, sorcerers found at that time welcome recep- 
tions with Gentiles otherwise very intelligent.* — rdv Ady. tov Oecd] Descrip- 
tion of the new doctrine from the standpoint of Luke. 
on viii. 25. 


See, moreover, 


Ss ° 


Ver. 8. ’E%iuac] The Arabic name, ertleg sapiens, kar’ éoyhv : magus,* 


” 
v} 


by which Barjesus chose to be designated, and which he probably adopted 
with a view to glorify himself as the channel of Arabian wisdom by the 
corresponding Arabic name. — 6 yayoc] Interpretation of ’EAtiuac, added in 
order to call attention to the significance of the name.° — diaorpépar ad] a 
well-known pregnant construction, which Valckenaer destroys arbitrarily, 
and in such a way as to weaken the sense, by the conjecture arocrpéa : 
to pervert and turn aside from the faith. Comp. LXX. Ex. vy. 4. 

Ver. 9. Savdog 62, 6 kai Mavdoc] sc. Aeyéuevoc.® — As Saul, SINw, the longed 
for, is here for the first time and always henceforth’ mentioned under his 
Roman name Paul, but before this, equally without exception, only under 
his Hebrew name, we must assume a set historical purpose in the remark 
6 xai WatAoc introduced at this particular point, according to which the 
reader is to be reminded of the relation — otherwise presupposed as well 
known — of this name to the historical connection before us. It is there- 
fore the most probable opinion, becuuse the most exempt from arbitrariness, 
that the name Paul was given to the apostle as a memorial of the conversion of 
Sergius Paulus effected by him.® ‘‘A primo ecclesiae spolio, proconsule 
Sergio Paulo, victoriae suae trophaea retulit, erexitque vexillum, ut Paulus 
diceretur e Saulo.’’® The same view is adopted by Valla, Bengel, Ols- 
hausen, Baumgarten, Ewald ; also by Baur,’’ according to whom, however, 
legend alone has wished to connect the change of name somehow adopted 


1 Dio Cass. liv. 4. 

2 Dio Cass. lili. 13. 

3 Lucian. Alex. 30, Wetstein in loc. 

4 Comp. Hyde, de relig. vet. Pers. p. 372 f. 

5 Comp. Bornemann, Schol. in. Luc. p. lviii. 
® Schaefer, ad Bos Hil. p. 213. 


7 Comp. the name Abraham from Gen. xvii. 


5 onwards. 
8 Lange, apost. Zeitalt. p. 868 (comp. Her- 
zog’s Encykl. XI. p. 243), sees in the name 


Paul (the little) a contrast to the name 
Elymas ; for he had in the power of humility 
confronted this master of magic, and had in 
a N.T. character repeated the victory of 
David over Goliath. Against this play of the 
fancy it is decisive, that Zvymus is not termed 
and declared a master of magic, but simply o 
wayos. (ad. 5. 
9 Jerome in ep. ad Philem. ; comp. de vir. 
10 J, p. 106, ed. 2. 
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by the apostle — which contains a parallel with Peter, Matt. xvi. 16 —with 
an important act of his apostolic life.’ Either the apostle himself now 
adopted this name, possibly at the request of the proconsul,” or — which at 
least excludes entirely the objection often made to this view, that it is at 
variance with the modesty of the apostle —the Christians, perhaps first of 
all his companions at the time, so named him in honourable remembrance of that 
memorable conversion effected on his first missionary journey. Kuinoel, indeed, 
thinks that the servants of the proconsul may have called the apostle, 
whose name Saul was unfamiliar (?) to them, Paul; and that he thenceforth 
was glad to retain this name as a Roman citizen, and on account of his 
intercourse with the Gentiles. But such a purely Gentile origin of the 
name is hardly reconcilable with its universal recognition on the part of the 
Christian body. Since the time of Calvin, Grotius, and others, the opinion 
has become prevalent, that it was only for the sake of intercourse with 
those without, as the ambassador of the faith among the Gentiles, that the 
apostle bore, according to the custom of the time, the Roman name.?® 
Certainly it is to be assumed that he for this reason willingly assented to 
the new name given to him, and willingly left his old name to be forgotten ; 
but the origin of the new name, occurring just here for the first time, is, by 
this view, not in the least explained from the connection of the narrative 
before us. —— Heinrichs oddly desires to explain this connection by suggest- 
ing that on this occasion, when Luke had just mentioned Sergius Paulus, 
it had occurred to him that Saul also was called Paul. Such an accident is 
wholly unnatural, as, when Luke wrote, the name Saul was long out of 
use, and that of Paul was universal. The opinion also of Witsius and 
Hackspan, following Augustine, is to be rejected: that the apostle in 
humility, to indicate his spiritual transformation, assigned to himself the 
name, Paulus = exiguus ; as is also that of Schrader,‘ after Drusius and 
Lightfoot, that he received at his circumcision the double name.° — rieabeic 
mvebu. dy.| ‘actu praesente adversus magum acrem,’’ Bengel.® 

Ver. 10. ‘Padiovpyiac] knavery, roguery.’ —vié diaBddrov| i.e. a man whose 
condition of mind proceeds from the influence of the devil, the arch-enemy of 
the kingdom of the Messiah.* An indignant contrast to the name Barjesus. 
deaBdAov is treated as a proper name, therefore without the article.® — réonc 
Sixacootyyc| of all, that is right, x. 85. — diactpéowy tac ddov¢e Kup. T. evOeiac | 
Wilt thou not cease to pervert the straight—leuding directly tothe goal—ways 
of the Lord, to give them a perverted direction? i.e. applying this general 
reproach to the present case: Wilt thou, by thy opposition to us, and by 
thy endeavour to turn the proconsul from the faith,’ persist in so working 
that God’s measures," instead of attaining their aim according to the divine 
intention, may be frustrated? The straight way of God aimed here at the 


1 Comp. Zeller, p. 213. 7 Polyb. xii. 10. 5, iv. 29. 4; Plut. Cat. m. 
2 Ewald. 16. Comp. padiovpynua, xviii. 14. 

3 Comp. also Laurent, neut. Stud. p. 14%. § Comp. on John viii. 44. 

ADS Ap. Pau. We pals, 2 T Pet. vy, 83 Rev. xx, 

5 Comp. also Wieseler, p. 222 f. ROLViereS, 


® Comp iv. 8, 31, vii. 55, xiii. 52. 1 Rom, xi. 83; Rey. xv. 3. 
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winning of Sergius for the salvation in Christ, by means of Barnabas and 
Paul; but Elymas set himself in opposition to this, and was engaged in 
diverting from its mark this straight way which God had entered on, so 
that the divinely-desired conversion of Sergius was to remain unrealized. 
De Wette takes it incorrectly : to set forth erroneously the ways in which 
men should walk before God. On dractpégov, comp. in fact, Prov. x. 10; 
Isa. lix, 8; Micah iii. 9; and notice that the diaorpépew x.7.A. wus really 
that which the sorcerer strove to do, although without attaining the desired 
success. Observe, also, the thrice repeated emphatic ravréc ... raone ss . 
maonc, and that Kupiov is not to be referred to Christ, but to God, whom the 
son of the devil resists, as is proved from ver. 11. 

Ver. 11. Xeip Kupiov] & designation, borrowed according to constant 
usage from the O. T.,' of ‘* God’s hand,’’? and here, indeed, of the punitive 
hand of God, Heb. x. 31.—ézi oé] se. éor, is directed against thee. — ion] 
The future is not imperative, but decided prediction.* — py Brétwv tr. Hacor] 
self-evident, but ‘“‘ auget manifestam sententiam.’’* To the blind the sun is 
ea¢ doeyyéc.® —dype Karpov] for a season.® His blindness was not to be perma- 
nent ; the date of its termination is not given, but it must have been in so far 
known by Paul, seeing that this penal consequence would cease with the cause, 
namely, with the withstanding.’ With the announcement of the divine 
punishment is combined, by aypx cacpov, the hint of future possible forgive- 
ness. Chrysostom well remarks: 70 aype Karpov dé ob Kokalovtoe qv TO phua, 
Gi?’ éxiotpéoovTog’ et yap KoAdlovtoc yv, diaTvavTog av aitov éroince TpAdv.2 — 
mapaxpyua dé éréxecev k.t.A.]| We are as little to inquire what kind of blind- 
ness occurred, as to suppose, with Heinrichs, that with the sorcerer there 
was already a tendency to blindness, and that this blindness actually now 
set in through fright. The text represents the blindness as a punishment of 
God without any other cause, announced by Paul as directly cognizant of 
its occurrence. —dyic¢ Kai oxdroc] dimness and darkness, in the form of a 
climax. See on ay2ic, only here in the N. T., Duncan.’ — The text assigns 
no reason why the sorcerer was punished with blindness, as, for instance, 
that he might be humbled under the consciousness of his spiritual blind- 
ness.!? We must abstain from any such assertion all the more, that this 
punishment did not befall the similar sorcerer Simon, Rom. xi. 34, 

Ver. 12. ’Exi c@ didayq 7. Kupiov] For he rightly saw, both in that an- 
nounceiment of punishment by Paul, and in the fate of his sorcerer, some- 
thing which had a connection with the doctrine of the Lord, that is, with- 
the doctrine which Christ caused to be proclaimed by His apostles." Its 
announcer had shown such a marvellous familiarity with the counsel of 
God, and its opponent had suddenly experienced such a severe punishment, 
that he was astonished at the doctrine, with which so evident a divine judg- 


1LXX. Judg. ii. 15; Job xix. 21; 2 Macc. 6 Comp. Luke iv. 13. 

vi. 26; Ecclus. xxxili. 2. 7 Ver. 8. Comp. on ver, 12, 
2 Luke i, 66, Acts xi. 21. € Comp. Oecumenius, 
3 Comp. v. 9. 9 Lex. Hom., ed. Rost, p. 193, 
4 Quinctil. ix. 3. 45. 10 Comp. Baumgarten. 


5 Soph. O.C. 1546. 11 See on viii. 25, 
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ment was connected. Comp. on the connection of the judgment concern- 
ing the doctrine with the miracle beheld, Mark i. 27. 
obviously supposes the reception of baptism.'— Whether the sorcerer after- 
wards became u believer the text does not, indeed, inform us; but the pre- 
sumption of a future conversion is contained in dype Karpov, ver. 11, and 
therefore the question is to be answered in the affirmative ; for Paul spoke 
that aype xarpov : bpiov TH yvOun didotc, Oecumenius, The Tibingen criticism 
has indeed condemned the miraculous element in this story and the story 
itself as an invented and exaggerated counterpart of the encounter of Peter 
with Simon Magus, chap. viii, —a judgment in which the denial of 
miracles in general, and the assumption of dogmatic motives on the part of 
the author, are the controlling presuppositions.’ 

Vy. 15-15. Having put to the open sea again from Paphos, avaybévrec, as Xvi. 
11, and frequently, also with Greek writers,* they came in a northerly direc- 
tion to Perga, the capital of Pamphylia with its famous temple of Diana, * 
where John Mark parted from them’ and returned to Jerusalem, for what rea- 
son is not certain, —apparently from want of courage and boldness, see xv. 38. 
But they, without their former companion (airo/), journeyed inland to the 
north until they came to Antioch in Pisidia, built by Seleucus Nicanor, and 
made by Augustus a Roman colony,® where they visited the synagogue on 
the Subbath, comp. ver. 5. Their apostleship to the Gentiles had not can- 
celled their obligation, wherever there were Jews, to turn first to these ; 
and to Paul, especially, it could not appear as cancelled in the light of the 
divine order : ’lovdaiw te xpdrov kad "BAAy, Rom. 1. 16, clearly known to him, 
of his ardent love to his people, Rom. ix. 1 ff., of his assurance that God 
had not cast them off, Rom. xi., as wellas of his insight into the blessing 
which would arise to the Gentile world even from the rejection of the gospel 
by the Jews, Rom xi. 11. ff. Hence, although apostle of the Gentiles, he 
never excludes the Jews from his mission,’ but expressly includes them,® and 
is wont to begin his labours with them. This we remark against the opinion, 
which is maintained especially by Baur and Zeller, that in the Book of Acts 
the representation of Paul’s missionary procedure is unhistorically modified 
in the interest of Judaism.? — oi rep? rdv MavAov] denotes the person and 
his companions, —the company of Paul. Now Paul, and no longer Barnabas, 
appears as the principal person. The conspicuous agency of the Gentile 
apostle at once in the conversion of Sergius, and in the humiliation of the 
sorcerer, has decided his superiority. — rie Ivovd.] chorographic genitive.” 


The ériorevoey 


1 Comp. iv. 4, xi. 21, xix. 18. 

2 See Baur and Zeller ; comp. also Schneck- 
enburger, p. 53. 

3 Comp. Luke viii. 22. 

4 On the ruins, see Fellows’ Travels in Asia 
Minor, p. 142 ff. 

5 Ewald, p. 456, conjectures that now Titus 
(Gal. ii. 1) had appeared as an apostolic com- 
panion. But how natural it would have been 
for Luke at least here to mention Titus, who 
is never named by him ! 


® On its ruins, see Hamilton’s Travels in 
Asia Minor, I. p. 431, ff. 

7 Comp. on the contrary, éf’ ovov, Rom. 
Xi. 13. 

81 Cor. ix. 20. 

® See, in opposition to it also, Kling in the 
Stud. u. Krit. 1837, p. 302 ff. ; Lekebusch, p. 
822 ff. 

10 See on John xi. 19, and Valckenaer, p. 
499 f. 

‘U Kriiger, § 47. 5. 5. 
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For other designations of this situation of the city, see Bornemann.—éxd0:sav| 
on the seats of the Rabbins, as Wolf, Wetstein, Kuinoel, think. Possibly ; 
but it is possible, also, that they had already, before the commencement of 
the Sabbath, immediately on their arrival, announced themselves as teachers, 
and that this occasioned the request of the president to the strange Rabbins. 
mpog.] namely, in the Parasha and Haphthara for that Sab- 
bath.’ That, as Bengel thinks and Kuinoel and Baumgarten approve,” the 
Parasha, Deut. i.—because Paul, in ver. 18, hints at Deut. i. 31—and the cor. 
responding Haphthara, Isa. i., were in the order of the reading, is uncertain, 
even apart from the fact that the modern Parshioth and Haphtharoth were 


— TOV vouov kK. T. 


fixed only at a later period.* — oi apyiovvay.] i.e. the college of rulers, con- 
sisting of the dpyiovvdywyoc kar’ éEoyqv (DID UN), and the elders associated 
with him. — éy tuiv] in animis vestris.—réyoc rapaxd.] a discourse of exhor- 


tation, whose contents are an encouragement to the observance and applica- 
tion of the law and the prophets. For: ‘‘ opus fuit expositoribus, qui corda 
eorum afficerent.’’* — 2éyere] On Adyov Péyew, see Lobeck, Paral. p. 504. 
Ver. 16. Karao. 7H yepi] See on xii. 17. —oi goBobu. r. Oedv] is here, as 
the distinction from ’Iopay2ira requires, the formal designation of the pros- 
elytes of the gate,who, without becoming actual ’Iopay2ira by circumcision, 
were yet worshippers of Jehovah, and attenders at the synagogues, where they 
had their particular seats.° Against the unfavourable judgment, which the 
following speech has met with from Schneckenburger, Baur, and Zeller,— 
namely, that it is only an echo of the speeches of Peter and Stephen, a free pro- 
duction of the narrator,—we may urge as a circumstance particularly to be 
observed, that this speech is directed to those who were still non-believers, not, 
like the Epistles of the apostle, to Christians, and accordingly does not find 
in the Epistles any exactly corresponding standard with which to compare 
it; that, further, nothing un-Pauline occurs either in its contents or form, 
—on the contrary, the Pauline fundamental dogma of justification® forms 
its important concluding main point,’ and the Pauline delicacy, prudence, 
and wisdom of teaching’are displayed in its entire plan and execution ; that, 
in particular, the historical introduction, although it may not have originated 
without some influence from Stephen’s speech, and the latter may have, by 
the editing, been rendered still more similar, yet presents nothing which 
could not have been spoken by Paul, as the speech of Stephen was known 
to the apostle and must have made an indelible impression on him; and 
that the rise of Ps. xvi. as a witness for the resurrection of Jesus, was as 
natural to Paul as it was to Peter, as, indeed, to Paul also Christ rose xara 
rac ypagdc.® The reasons, therefore, adduced against its originality in the 


6 yy, 38 ff. do not contain a mere ‘timid 
allusion”’ to it, as Zeller thinks, p. 327. 


1 See on Luke iv. 17. 
2 Comp. also Trip, Paulus, p. 194. 


3 Zunz, gotlesdienstl. Vortr. d. Juden. p. 6 ; 
comp. Hupfeld in the Stud. u. Krit, 183%, p. 
843 f. 

4 Gloss in Babyl. Schabd. f. 30, 2. Comp. 
Zunz, p. 382 f. 

5 Comp. vv. 43, 59, xvii. 4, 17, xvi. 14, 
XVI 7i 


7 In opposition to Baur’s opinion (I. p. bbe 
ed. 2), that the author, after he had long 
enough made the Apostle Paul speak in a 
Petrine manner, felt that he must now add 
something specifically Pauline / 

8 Comp. Acts ii. 25 ff. 

91 Cor. xv. 4. 
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main, are not sufficient, although, especially amidst our ignorance of the 
document from which the speech thus edited is taken, a more complete as- 
sertion of an originality, which is at all events only indirect, cannot be 
made good.* 

Vv. 17-22. An introduction very wisely prefixed to prepare the minds 
of the Jews, giving the historical basis of the subsequent announcement 
that the Messiah has appeared, and carried down to David, the royal Mes- 
sianic ancestor and type; the leading thought of which is not the free grace 
of God, but generally the divine Messianic guidance of the people before the 
final appearance of the Messiah Himself. 

Ver. 17. Tov Aaod robrov ’Iop. (see the critical remarks) refers with robrov 
to the address dvdpec ’Iop., and with the venerated name "Iopa7a the theo- 
cratic national feeling is appealed to.?— éeAégaro] He chose for Himself, 
namely, from the mass of mankind, to be His peculiar property. On rove 
narép. tu., the patriarchs, comp. Rom. ix. 5, xi. 1, 16. In them the peo- 
ple saw the channels and sureties of the divine grace. —iywoev] During 
the sojourn in Egypt, God exalted the people, making them great in number 
and strength, and especially distinguishing and glorifying them in the 
period directly before the Exodus by miraculous arrangements of Moses. 
The history, which Paul supposes as known, requires this interpretation, 
comp. already Chrysostom, who in ipwcev finds the two points: ei¢ rA7jGoc 
éxédooav and ra Aabuara dv abvtove yéyove. Others, among whomare Kuinoel, 
Olshausen, and de Wette, arbitrarily limit iaecev merely to the increase of 
number, appealing even to Gen. xlviii. 19, Ecclus. xliv, 21, 1. 22, where, 
however, dpovv, as always,* signifies nothing else than to exalt. The special 
nature of the exaltation is derived purely from the context. Calvin, 
Elsner, and Heinrichs suppose that the deliverance from Egypt is meant. 
But the exaltation, according to the text, occurred év 79 mapoixia év yn 
Aiyix7w,* Guring their sojourn as strangers in Egypt. Beza and Grotius 
think that it is the tywoue of the people by and under Joseph that is 
meant. Erroneously, as tyocey stands in historical connection with the 
following égjyayev. —— wera Bpayxiovoc ixyAov] i.e. without figure: év Th loybi 
aitod TH peyddan.? Jehovah is conceived as a leader who advances with up- 
lifted arm, at the head of His people, for their defence against all their 
enemies.® 


Vv. 18, 19. ‘Qc] might be the as of the protasis, so that «at, ver. 19, 


would then be the also of the apodosis.?| But the common rendering 


circiter is simpler and more suitable to the non-periodic style of the entire 
canes as well as corresponding to the dc of ver. 20, —-On the accentua- 
tion of teccapakovraérn, so Lachmann and Tischendorf, see Ellendt.’— 
étpododdp.] He bore them as their nourisher, as it were in his arms, 7.e. he 
nourished and cherished them. There is here a reminiscence of the LXX. 


1 Comp. the thoughtful judgment of Weiss, 5 LXX. Dent. iv. 87. 
bibl. Theol. p. 220. 6 Comp. Ex. vi. 1,6; Bar. ii. 11. 


2 Comp. 2 Cor. xi. 22. 7So Buttmann, newt. Gr. p. 31. (E. T. p. 
3 Comp. particularly Isa. i. 2. 362). 


4 vil. 6, 29; Wisd. xix, 10, 8 Lex. Soph. I. p. 405 f. 
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Deut. i. 31, according to which passage God bore (St) the Israelites in 
the wilderness as a man (W'S) beareth his son. The LXX. has rendered this 
nw) by érpooog., whence it is evident, as the image is borrowed from a man, 
that it is based on the derivation from 6 rpogde and not from 7 Tpogdc.1 In 
the few other passages where the word is still preserved, women are spoken 
of—namely, 2 Macc. vii. 27, and Macar. Hom. 46. 8, where of a mother it 
is said: avahauBivec kal repibddrec kal Tpododopei év TOAAn oTopyy. But 
as in this place and in Deut. i. 31 the motion of a male Tpopog 1s quite as 
definitely presented ;? usually rpogeic,® it follows that the two references, the 
male and the female, are linguistically justified in an equal degree ; there- 
fore Hesychius explains érpoooodpycev, entirely apart from sex, by 2pewev. 
From misapprehension of this, the word érporod. was at an early period— 
among the Fathers, Origen already has it—introduced in Deut. l.c. ; he bore 
their manners,* because the comparison of God to a nourishing mother or 
nurse, 7) Tpogéc, Was regarded as unsuitable,* and following this reading in 
Deut. l.c., érpoxog. was also adopted in our passage for the same reason.— 
éfvn éxta| see Deut. vii. 1. He destroyed them, i.e. KabedOv.® — KarexAnpov. | 
He distributed to them for an inheritance.’’ This compound is foreign to other 
Greek writers, but common in the LXX. in an active and neuter significa- 
tion. The later Greeks have karaxAnpovyeiv. 

Ver. 20. And afterwards—after this division of the land among the 
Israelites—He gave them, during about 450 years, judges—D'USY , theocratic 
dictators, national heroes administering law and justice *—wuntil Samuel. 
The dative érecc rerpax. is dative of the time, during which something hap- 
pens, comp. villi. 11.°. As Paul here makes the judges to follow after the 
division of the land, it is evident that he overleaps the time which Joshua 
yet lived after the division of the land, or rather includes it in the pera 
nae which in so summary a statement is the less strange, as Joshua was - 
actually occupied until his death with the consolidation of the new arrange- 
ment of the land, Josh. xxiv. 1-28. But the 450 years are in contradiction with 
1 Kings vi. 1, where the fourth year of Solomon’s reign, the year of the build- 
ing of the temple, is placed 480 '° years after the Exodus from Egypt, which 
leaves only about 300 years for the period of the judges. But, on the other 
hand, the chronology of Josephus, who" reckons 592 years from the Exodus 
out of Egypt to the building of the temple, agrees with Paul in our passage.” 
If, namely, we reckon: (1) 40 years as the period of sojourn in the desert ; 
(2) 25 years as the period of Joshua’s rule ;* (3) 450 years as the duration 


1§0 also Cyril, in Oseam, p. 182, in Deut. 
p. 415. { 7. 45, Hl. 409. 
2 Comp. Plat. Polit. p 268 A B, Eur. Here. 

3 See Lobeck. ad Phryn. p. 316. 

4 Cic. ad Att. xiii. 29, Constitutt. ap. vii. 36, 
Schol. Arist. Ran. 1432. 

5 With the Greeke their fatherland is often 
represented under this image. Sce Stallb. ad 
Plat. Rep. p. 470 D. 

6 See Thue. i. 4, and Kriiger in loc. 

7 LXX. Jude. xi. 24; 1 Kings ii. 8 ; Isa. xiv. 
2,3; 3 Esdr. vili. 35. 


8 See Niigelsbach in Herzog’s Hacyft. XI. 
p. 23 ff. ; Bertheau, Komment. 

9 Comp. Joseph. Antt. i. 3.5: 70 vdwp nye= 
pais TecoapdKovTa bAats KaTEpeEpETo. Jobn ii. 
20; Rom. xiv. 25; Winer, p. 205 (E. T. 274). 

10 LXX. : 440. 

11 In Antt, viii. 8.1, comp. x. 8. 5. 

12 In Antt.xx. 10, c. Ap. ii. 2. he reckons 612 
years for the same period, thus 20 years more, 
which comes still nearer to the statement of 
time in our passage ; see below. 

18 Joseph. Antt. v. 1. 29. 
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of the judges, to Samuel inclusive, according to our passage ; (4) 40 years 
as the reign of Saul;' (5) 40 years as the reign of David, 1 Kings ii. 11; 
(6) the first four years of Solomon’s reign, —there results from the Exodus out 
of Egypt to the building of the temple 599 years, with which there remains a 
difference between Paul and Josephus, which is fully covered by é¢ in the 
text. Accordingly, it appears as the correct view that Paul*here follows the 
chronology entirely different from 1 Kings vi. 1, which is also followed by 
Josephus.» This chronology arises from summing up all the numbers men- 
tioned in the Book of Judges,* 410 years, and adding 40 years for Eli; by 
which, however, a total much too high results, as synchronistic statements 
are included in the reckoning. All attempts at reconciling our passage 
with 1 Kings vi. 1 bear the impress of arbitrariness and violence—namely : 
(1) that of Perizonius,* and others, that in 1 Kings vi. 1 the years are not 
reckoned, in which the Israelites in the time of the judges were oppressed 
by heathen nations, with which view Wolf agrees ;° (2) Cornelius a Lapide, 
Calovius, Mill, and others supply yevdyueva after revtixovta, post haec, quae 
spatio 450 annorum gesta sunt, so that the terminus a quo is the birth of Isaac, 
in whom God chose the fathers ; from thence to the birth of Jacob are 60 
years, from the birth of Jacob to the entrance into Egypt are 130 years, 
after which the residence in Egypt lasted 210 years, and then from the 
Exodus to the division of Canaan 47 years elapsed, making in all 447 years, 
—accordingly, about 450 years. With the reading of Lachmann, also, we 
must count in accordance with this computation. Comp. Beza. (8) Others 
have had recourse to critical violence. They suppose either® that in this 
passage tpraxocioic is to be read (7’ for #), or" that dc éreor tetp. Kk. TevTHK. 18 
an addition of a marginal annotator, who ® reckoned thus from the birth of 
Jsaac ; 07, at least,® that 1 Kings vi. 1 is corrupt ; in which case, however, 
Kuinoel grants that Paul follows a Jewish chronology of his time. — éwe 
LYapov7?.| i.e. until the end of the series of judges, which had commenced 
with Otbniel and closed with Samuel, after which Sauil’s reign began. 
See ver. 21. 

Ver. 21. Kaxeifev] and from thence. éxei has only here in the N. T., as 
also in later Greek, a temporal reference, yet so that the time is conceived 
as something in space stretching itself out. So, too, in the passages in 
Bornemann,!° — éry recaapdk.| ’EBacidevoe YaodA, Lapovihov Cavtoc, ty OKTo 
mpoc Toic SéKa* TeAcuTHoavToc dé Sbo Kai eixoor, Joseph. Antt. vi. 14. 9, according 
to the usual text, in which, however, kai eixooc is spurious." In the O. T. 
there is no express definition of the duration of Saul’s reign. However, 


1 See on ver. 21. 4 Orig. Aeg, p. 321. 
2 That, nevertheless, the reckoning of 480 > Comp. also Keil in the Dérpt. Beitr. I. 
years in 1 Kings vi. is not on account of our p. 311. 
passage to be wholly rejected ; and how far, ® Luther and Beza. 
on the contrary. it is to be considered as cor- 7 Vitringa and Heinrichs, 
rect, may be seen in Bertheau on Judges, In- 8 Heinrichs. 
trod. p. xvi. ff. ® Voss, Michaelis, Kuinoel. [xili. 28. 
Siii. 8, 11, 14, 30, iv. 8, v. 81, vi. 1, vill. 28, 10 Schol. in Luc. p. 90 f., but not in Luke 


ix. 22, x. 2,3, 8, xii. 7, 9,10, 14, xiii. 1, xv. 20. 11 See Bertheau on Judges, p. xx. 
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the explanation ' that éry reccapdx., which, in fact, contains the duration of 
édoxev . . . Saovd, embraces the time of Samuel and Saul together, is to be 
rejected as contrary to the text; and instead of it, there is to be assumed 
a tradition—although improbable in its contents, yet determined by the 
customary number 40—which Paul followed. 

Ver. 22. Meraor. airév] cannot be explained of the death of Saul,? because 
there is no éx roi C7» * or the like added, or at least directly suggested, from 
the context. The word is rather to be considered as selected and exactly 
corresponding to the known history of Saul, expressing the divine rejection 
recorded in 1 Sam. xv. 16 ff., and deposition of this king from his office, ac- 
cording to the current usus loguendi.t — ¢ kai eize paptuphoac] for whom He 
also bearing witness has said. is governed by waprup. 3 and on eire MapTup., 
comp. i. 24: xpocevtauevor elxov. — eipov Aavid x.7.2.] Ps. Ixxxix. 21 is here 
quite freely blended with 1 Sam. xiii. 14 in the inexact recollection of the 
moment, and formed into one saying of God, as indeed in Ps. Ixxxix. 21 
God is the speaker, but not in Sam. xiii. 14. — eipov] God had sought for 
the kingdom of His people aso rare man like David. — xara rv napdiav pov] 
i.e. as my heart desires him. This and the following éc . . . pou is to be 
left without any more precise limitation—Eckermann, after the older com- 
mentators, supposes that it applies to the government of the people; 
Heinrichs: to the establishment of the theocracy—as the text does not 
furnish such a limitation, and rdvra ra ed. forbids it. On these last words 
Bengel correctly remarks : ‘‘ voluntates, multas, pro negotiorum varietate.’’ ® 

Vy. 23-25. Paul now proceeds to his mair point, the announcement of 
the Messiah, the Son of David, as having appeared in Jesus,° whom John 
already preached before His coming. —rotrov| with great emphasis, placed 
first and standing apart. —xar’ éxayyediav| according to promise, an essential 
element for the awakening of faith. Comp. ver. 32. -—jyaye 76 ’Iopaya 

. “Iopag?.| He brought” to the Israelites Jesus as deliverer, Messiah, John 
having previously preached before His coming a baptism of repentance, baptism 
obliging to change of mind, to all the people of Isracl. — xpd xpooorov] 1307, 
ze. ante, and that in a temporal sense.* With rie eicddov, according to the 
context, is meant the official, Messianic, emergence among the people. The 
Fathers strangely and erroneously refer it to the incarnation.°—é¢ dé 
éxAnpov 6 ’Iwdvv. t. dpduov] but when John fulfilled, was in the act of fulfilling,’ 
the course—without figure: the official work incumbent on him." Paul 
considers John’s definite pointing to the épyéuevoc as that with which the - 
course of the Baptist approached its termination ; the dpduoc of the forerunner 
was actually concluded as regards its idea and purpose, when Jesus Him- 
self publicly appeared. — riva pe troy. elvar;| is, with Erasmus, Castalio, 


1 Brasmus, Beza, Calovius, Wolf, Morus, 5 Comp. Eph. vi. 6; Ps. cii. 7; 2 Macc. i. 3 
Rosenmiiller, Heinrichs. 6 vv. 23. 24, 25. 

2 Grotius, de Wette, also my former inter- 7 Zech. iii 8. 
pretation, 8 Gesenins, 7hes. II. p. 1111. 

33 Mace. vi. 12; Polyb. xxxii. 21. 3. 9 See Suicer, Vhes. I. p. 1042. 

4See Dan. ii. 21; 1 Macc. viii. 13; Luke 10 Imperfect ; see Bernhardy, p. 373. 


xvi. 4; also in Greek writers. 11 Comp. xx. 24; 2 Tim. iv. 7; Gal. ii. 2. 
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Calvin, Beza, and many others, to be taken as a question ; not, with Luther, 
Grotius, Kuinoel, Lachmann, Buttmann, as a relative clause: ‘‘quem me 
esse putatis, non sum,’’ which, indeed, is linguistically justifiable,’ but 
detracts from the liveliness of the speech.?—ov« eiui éyo] namely, the 
Messiah, John i. 20, as self-evidently the expected Person, who was vividly 
before the mind of John and of his hearers.* 

Ver. 26. In affectionate address (dvdpec adeAdot) earnestly appealing to 
the theocratic consciousness (viol yev. ’AGp.), Paul now brings home the 
announcement of this salvation, procured through Jesus, 6 Adyo¢ tH¢ oor. 
rabrnc,* to the especial interest of the hearers.° — éareordd7] namely, forth 
from God, ver. 23, x. 36, not from Jerusalem (Bengel). But this wiv... 
éfareor. actually took place by the very arrival of Paul and his companions. 

Ver. 27. Tdép] Chrysostom leads to the correct interpretation: didwow 
abroic éovoiav axooyicbyvar Tov Tov ddvov TeToAunKdtwvr. In accordance with 
the contrast : tuiv and of xarocxovvtec év ‘Iepovc., the logical sequence is: 
“* To you was the doctrine of salvation sent ; for in Jerusalem the Saviour 
has been rejected ;’’ therefore the preaching must be brought to those out- 
side in the divacropa, such as you are. Jt does not conflict with this view, 
that at all events the preaching would come to them as Jews ;° since the 
fundamental idea rather is, that, because Jerusalem has despised Christ, 
now in place of the inhabitants of Jerusalem the owtside Jews primarily are 
destined for the reception of salvation. They are to step into the places of 
those as regards this reception of salvation ; and the announcement of salva- 
tion, which was sent to them, was withdrawn from those and their rulers, 
the members of the Sanhedrim, on account of the rejection of the Saviour. 
Thus there is in yép the idea of divine retribution, exercised against the seat 
of the theocracy, and resulting in good to those outside at a distance ;7 the 
idea of a Nemesis, by which those afar off are preferred to the nearest 
children of the kingdom.* Most of the older commentators are silent on 
yap here. According to Erasmus, it is admonitory, according to Calvin, 
exhortatory to yet greater compliance ; but in this case the special point 
must first be read between the lines. Contrary to the contrast of iyiv and 
oi Katou. ‘Tepovo., yap, according to de Wette, is designed to introduce the 
exposition of the idea of cwrnpia ; according to Baumgarten, to convey the hint 
that the informal (?) way, outwardly considered, in which the Aédyoc had 
reached Antioch, had its reason in the fact that the centre of the theocracy 
had resisted Jesus. —rovrov dyvofoavtec K.7.A.] not having known Him, i.e. 
Jesus, as the self-evident subject, they have also—xai, the also of the corre- 
sponding relation—fu/filled by their sentence, by the condemnation of Jesus, 
the voices of the prophets, which are read every Sabbath day. This fulfilment 
they effected involuntarily in their folly. But the prophecies had to be ful- 


1 Matt. x. 19, al. ; Winer, p. 159 (E. T. 210) ; 4 Comp. on v. 20. 
Buttmann, newt. Gr. p. 216 (HE. T. 251). 5 Comp. ii. 29, iii. 25 f. 

2 Comp. Jas. iii. 15. 6 Objection of de Wette. 

3 Comp. Mark xiii 6; Luke xxi. 8; John 7 Comp. Tots eis paxpay, ii, 39 
xiii. 19.—On ver. 25 generally, com. Luke iii. 8 Comp. Matt. xxi. 43. 
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filled, Luke xxiv. 85 f.; 1 Cor. xv. 3. — dyvogoavrec] a mild judgment, 
entirely in the spirit of Jesus.!_ Therefore not too lenient for Paul (Schneck- 
enburger). Luther, Calvin, Grotius, Rosenmuller, Kuinoel, Hackett, and 
others refer dyvojo. not only to rovror, but also to Kai rac o. T. Tmpog. : ** qui 
hune non norant, nec prophetarum oracula .. . intelligebant, eo condem- 
nando effecerunt, ut haec eventu comprobarentur.”? Unnecessarily harsh, 
as xoivartec and éxAyjp. require different supplements. — rac x. 7. o4BB. ava- 
yweok.| a mournful addition ; what infatuation !—xpivavtec] judging, name- 
ly, Jesus. Following Homberg, others have referred it to the povds T. Tp! 
‘‘and although judging, correctly valuing the voices of the prophets, they 
nevertheless fulfilled them.’? Incorrect, because at variance with history, 
and because the resolution of the participle by although is not suggested by 
the context, but rather (rotrov ayvojoavrec) forbidden. 

Vv. 28, 29, Kai] and, without having found, they desired.? — kabeAdvrec. . . 
éOjxav ei¢ wvnu.| The subject is the inhabitants of Jerusalem and their rulers, 
as in the preceding. Joseph and Nicodemus? were, in fact, both ; therefore 
Paul, although those were favourably inclined to Jesus, could in this sum- 
mary narrative continue with the same subject, because an exact historical 
discrimination was not here of moment, and the taking down from the 
cross and the placing in the grave were simply the adjuncts of the cruci- 
fixion and the premisses of the corporeal resurrection, 1 Cor. xv. 4.* 

Ver. 30. But God, after such extreme and unrighteous rejection of Jesus 
on the part of those men, what a glorious deed has He done! Thus Paul 
paves the way to announce the highest Messianic oyeiov of Jesus,° the res- 
urrection from the dead ; and that according to its certainty as matter of 
experience, as well as a fulfilment of the prophetic promise. ° 

Vv. 31-33. ’Exi quép. rAeiove| for several days, as in Luke iv. 25." Instead 
of the argumentative éc, 6cye would be still more significant. — roi¢ ovvava- 
Baow x.t.2.] Thus Paul according to this narrative, like Luke in the Gospel, 
follows ¢he tradition which knows only Jewish appearances of the Risen 
One.* — oitivec] quippe qui. — kai jpeic x.7.2.] we also, on our part, engaged 
in the same work of preaching as those eye-witnesses, announce unte you 
the promise made to the fathers, that, namely, God has completely fulfilled this, 
etc. — re tattyy x.T.A.] contains the particular part of the érayyedia, the 
promise of the Messiah generally, which is announced, Entirely arbitrarily, | 
Heumann, Heinrichs, Kuinoel, and others hold that it should be connected : 
evayyeAléuela, bre THY Tpd¢ TOG TaTépac yevou. Erayy. 6 Oed¢ éxnerdA., and that 
rairyy is without significance. This very repetition of ratryv has rhetorical 
emphasis.° — éxrexAjpoxe| stronger than the simple verb, ver. 27.!° — roi¢ 


1 Luke xxiii, 34. Comp. on iii. 17; see also 9 Comp. ix. 20; see Dissen, ad. Dem. de 
1 Cor: i. 8. cor. p. 225 ; Bernhardy, p. 283. 
2 On avarpeOjvar, comp. ii. 23, x. 39. 10 Comp. the passages from Xenoph. in 
3 John xix. 28 f. [viii. 29; Mark xv. 46. Sturz, Herod. v. 35: thy brdcxeow éxmdy- 
4On kadedsvtes amo 7. EvAov, comp. Josh. poco, Plat. Legg. p. 958 B: éxmAnpion 70 
5 Comp. Rom. i. 4. xpéos d&mav, Polyb. i. 67.1: ras éAmidas x. Tas 
§ vv 31, 32-37. émayyedlas éxmAnpodv, 8 Macc. i. 2, 22. Hlse- 
7 Niigelsbach on the Ziiad, p. 284, ed. 3. where not in the N. T., but comp. éxrArypwors, 


8 See on Matt. xxviii. 10. Comp. i. 4. xxi. 26. 
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réxvow ait. huiv| for the benefit of their children, descendants, ws. The pre- 
fixing of r. réxv. air. has a peculiar emphasis. — dvaorqoag ’Inoovr] by this, 
that He raised up Jesus, from the dead. This interpretation’ is necessarily 
required by the donnection, which is as follows: (1) The Jews have put to 
death Jesus, though innocent, and buried Him, vv. 28, 29. (2) But God 
has raised Him from the dead, as is certain from His appearance among His 
followers and their testimony, vv. 30, 31. (8) By this resurrection of Jesus, 
God has completely fulfilled to us the promise, etc., vv. 32, 83. (4) But 
the Raised One will, according to God’s asurance, never again die, vv. 34— 
38. This, the only explanation accordant with the context, is confirmed 
by the purposely chosen éxrexAjpwxe, as, indeed, the fulfilment of the 
promise begun from the very appearance of Jesus has, although secured 
already essentially, as Hofmann interprets the compound verb, only become 
complete by His resurrection. It has been objected that é« vexpdv would 
have to be added to davacrjcac, as in ver. 84 ; but incorrectly, as the con- 
text makes this addition very superflucus, which yet is purposely added 
in ver. 34, in order that the contrast of pyKére uéAAovTa brootpégerv eic diaplopav 
might more strongly appear. The textual necessity of our interpretation 
excludes, accordingly, of itself the other explanation,’ according to which 
avaothoac is rendered like D’Pi1, prodire jubens, exhibens, iii. 22, vii. 87. This 
rendering would hardly have been adopted and defended, had it not been 
thought necessary to understand Ps. ii. 7 of the appearance of Jesus upon 
earth. —oc¢ . . . yéyparrai] denotes the avaoricac ’Incovy as the event which 
took place according to, besides other scriptural passages, the saying in Ps. ii. 
7. —7@ rpotw| Formerly*—though not universally, yet frequently—the first 
Psalm was wont not to be separately numbered, but, as.an introduction to 
the Psalter and certainly composed for this object, to be written along with 
the second Psalm, as it is even now found in mss. As, however, such a 
local citation of a passage is found neither in Paul’s writings nor elsewhere 
in the N. T., it must be assumed that Paul did not himself utter the rpdrw, 
and that it was not even added by Luke ; but that he took it over from his 
documentary source—into which it had doubtless come, because it was es- 
teemed particularly noteworthy that this prophecy should be found written 
on the very front of the Psalter (r?). — vide pov ei ob x.7.2.] in the historical 
sense of the Psalm composed by Solomon on his anointing: My son, as 
the theocratic king, tiow art; I, no other, have this day begotten thee, made 
thee by thine anointing and installation to be this my son. But, accord- 
ing to the Messianic fulfilment of this divine saying, so far as it has been 
historically fulfilled—it is otherwise in Heb. i. 5—especially by the resurrec- 
tion of the Messiah : My Son, as the Messiah, thou art ; I am He who has this 
day, on the day of the resurrection, begotten Thee, installed Thee into this 
divine Sonship by the resurrection, Rom. i. 4,—inasmuch, namely, as the 


1 Erasmus, Luther, Hammond, Clericus, richs, Kuinoel, Olshausen, Hofmann, Weiss- 
Heumann, Morus, de Wette, Baumgarten, ag. u. Df. p. 178, Schriftbew. I. p. 128 and 
Lange, and others. others. 

? Castalio, Calvin, Beza, Grotius, Calovius, 3 See Wetstein. 

Wolf, Bengel, Michaelis, Rusenmiiller, Hein- 
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resurrection was the actual guarantee, excluding all doubt, of that Sonship of 
Christ. Thus has God by the resurrection, after His humiliation, although 
He was from eternity God's Son, ibaa Him the Son of Ged, He has 
begotten Him. Comp. ii. 36. The expression is not to be een from 
mpwréroKog éx. T. vexpov, Col. i. 18 ;1 because for denoting the installation 
into the divine Sonship the figure begotten suits admirably ; but as a new 
beginner of life, as Baumgarten explains it. Christ would by the resurrec- 
tion not be begotten, but born, Comp. also Rom. viii. 29. The OH MLEPOV, 
moreover, which to those interpreters, who explain the dvacrfozc generally 
of the bringing forward Jesus, must appear without significance and in- 
cluded in the quotation only for the sake of completeness, as is, however, 
not the case even in Heb. i. 5, forms an essential element of the prophecy in 
its relation to the connection. 

Ver. 34. But that God raised Him from the dead as one who is no more to 
return to corruption, He has thus said. The pyxére pérdovta . . . dsagbop. is 
the main element whereby the speech advances. Comp. Rom. vi. 9. — ei¢ 
SiagGopav] into corruption, is not, with Kuinoel, after Beza and Piscator, to 
be explained : in locum corruptionis, i.e. in sepulerum, for which there is no 
reason at all, as yyxére by no means requires the inference that Christ must 
already have been once in the condition of corruption ; for pyxére refers 
logically to the general idea of dying present in the mind of Paul, which 
he, already thinking on Ps. xvi. 10, expresses by imoorp. cic diag0.? Bengel 
aptly says: ‘‘non amplius ibit in mortem, quam alias solet subsequi 
d:agfopa.”? The appeal to the LXX., which renders NNW by duapOopd, is 
equally inadmissible, for the translators actually so understood NNW, and thus 
connected with their d:agfopa no other idea than corruptio.® —déow tiv Tt. 60. 
A. t. zioTd] a free quotation of the LXX. Isa. lv. 3, in which Paul, instead 
of diabjooua ipiv dSiabjxnv aidviov, gives décw ipiv, certainly not designedly, 
because the text of the LXX. represents the appearance of the Messiah as 
something future, as Olshausen thinks ; for the words of the LXX., par- 
ticularly the aidévov, would have been very suitable as probative of our pas- 
sage ; nor yet by a mistake of memory, as the passage about the eternal 
covenant certainly was very accurately known to the apostle ; but because 
he saw the probative force in ra bo1a A. ra ord, and therefore, in introduc- 
ing those words on which his argument hinged, with his freedom otherwise 
in quotation he regarded it as sufficient only to prefix to them that verb, 
the idea of which is really contained in diadjoopar tyiv diadhyv aiov. I shall 
give unto you the holy things of David, the sure; i.e the holy blessings con- 
ferred by me on David, the possession of which will be, federally, sure 
and certain. By this is meant the whole Messianic salvation as eter- 
nally enduring, which, in an ideal sense, for future realization by the Son 
of David, the Messiah, belonged as a holy property to David, the Messianic 
ancestor, and was to come to believers through Christ as a sacred inheri- 
tance. The LXX. translates T!1 "10M inezactly by ra bova Aavid ; but on this 
very account the literal meaning benejicia is not, against Kuinoel and others, 


1 Against Baumgarten, 2 Comp. Winer, p. 574 (E. T. 772). 3 Comp. on ii. 27. 
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to be assumed for dara. It denotes veneranda, pie observanda.'—The historical 
meaning of the passage in Isaiah contains a promise of the Messianic times 
alluring the exiles to the appropriation of the theocratic salvation ; but in 
this very Messianie nature of the promise Paul had reason and right to 
recognise the condition of its fulfilment in the eternal remaining-alive of 
the risen Christ, and accordingly to understand the passage as a prophetic 
promise of this eternal remaining-alive ; because through a Messiah liable 
to death, and accordingly to corruption, those holy possessions of David, 
seeing they are to be mard, could not be conferred ; for that purpose His 
life and His government, as the fulfiller of the promises,” must be efernal.* 
As surely as God, according to this prophetic assurance, must bestow the 
ébcva Aavid ra mioTd, SO surely Christ, through whom they are bestowed, can- 
not again die. Less accurately Hengstenberg, Christol. II. p. 384. 

Ver. 35. A:d] therefore, namely, because the Messiah, according to ver. 
34, after His resurrection will not again die, but live for ever. — év érépy] 
8c. par, Which is still present to the mind of the speaker from the quo- 
tation in ver. 83. — Aéyer] the subject is necessarily that of eipyxev, ver. 34, 
and so neither David,‘ nor the Scripture,® but God, although Ps. xvi. 10 
contains David’s words addressed to God. But David is considered as in- 
terpreter of God, who has put the prayer into his mouth.® As to the pas- 
sage quoted, see on il. 25-27. Calvin correctly says: ‘‘ Quod ejus corpus 
in sepulero fuit conditum, nihil propterea juris habuit in ipsum corruptio, 
quum illic integrum non secus atqgue in lecto jacuerit usque ad diem resur- 
rectionis. ”’ 

Vv. 36, 87 give the explanation and demonstration (ydp), that in Christ 
raised by God from the dead this language of the Psalm has received its ful- 
filment. Comp. ii. 29-31. —idia yeved | Dativus commodi : for his own con- 
temporaries. Others understand it as the dative of time: sua actate,’ or 
tempore vitae suae.® Very tame and superfluous, and the latter contrary to 
the usus loguendi. idia yeved is added in foresight of the future Messianic 
yeved, vill. 83, for which the Son of David serves the counsel of God. 
‘‘Davidis partes non extendunt se ultra modulum aetatis vulgaris,’’ Bengel. 
—11j Tod Oeo0d Bovdy] may either be connected with éxouuAby? or with ixnperfoac: ' 
after he for his generation had served the counsel of God. The latter meaning 
is more in keeping with the theocratic standpoint of David and ver. 22.— 
rpoasttOn mpo¢ rove marépac abrov] was added to his fathers, namely, as regards 
his soul in Sheol, whither his fathers had preceded him. A well-known 
Hebrew expression, Judg. ii. 10; Gen. xv. 15, xxv. 8, and Knobel thereon. 

Vv. 38-41. From the previously proved resurrection of Jesus, there fol- 
lows (civ), what is now solemnly announced, yrwordy «.7.2., and does not ap- 
pear as a mere ‘passing hint ’’! of the Pauline doctrine of justification— 


1 Comp. Bremi, ad Lys. p. 269, Goth. 7 Kuinoel and the older interpreters, 

22 Cor. i. 10. 8 Olshausen. 

5 Comp. Calvin and Hofmann, Weissag, u. ® Erasmus, Castalio, Calvin, Vatablus, and 
Lirf, Il. p. 178 f. others. 

4 Bengel, Heinrichs, and others, 10 Vulgate, Beza, Luther, Wolf, Bengel, 

5 Heumann, Kuinoel, Olshausen, Baumgarten, and others. 


® Comp, on Matt. xix. 5. 11 Baur, 
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that precisely through Him, who was thus so uniquely attested by God to 
be the promised Messiah, the Messianic forgiveness and justification are 
offered, vy. 38, 39 ; and from this again follows (ov, ver. 40) with equal 
naturalness, as the earnest conclusion of the speech, the warning against 
despising this benefit. — Observe that Paul does not enter on the point, that 
the cause meritoria of forgiveness and justification lay in the death on the cross, 
or how it was so ; this belonged to a further instruction afterwards ; at this 
time, on the first intimation which he made to those who were still unbe- 
lievers, it might have been offensive and prejudicial. But with his wisdom 
and prudence, according to the connection in which the resurrection of the 
Lord stands with His atoning death,! he has neither prejudiced the truth, 
nor, against Schneckenburger and Baur, exhibited an un-Pauline, an alleged 
Petrine reference of justification to the resurrection of Jesus. 

Vy. 88, 39. Ava robrov] through this one, i.e. through His being announced to 
you. — Kai axd cavrwv . . . dixaovra] and that from all things, from which? 
ye were unable to be justified in the law of Moses, every one rho believes in this 
One is justified. —azxéd ravrwv]| is pregnant: justified and accordingly freed, 
in respect of the bond of guilt, from all things.? — iv 7@ véu and the 
emphatic év rot7w represent the dicawOpvac as causally grounded, not in the 
law, but in Christ. But the proposition that one becomes justified in Christ 
by means of faith from all things, z.¢. from all sins,* from which one cannot 
obtain justification in the law, is not meant to affirm that already in the law 
there is given a partial attainment of justification and the remainder is at- 
tained in Christ,® which would be un-Pauline and contrary to the whole of the 
N. T. On the contrary, Paul, when laying down that proposition, in itself 
entirely correct, leaves the circumstance, that man finds in the law justifica- 
tion from no kind of sins, still entirely out of account, with great prudence not 
adopting at once an antinomistic attitude, but reserving the particulars of 
the doctrine of justification in its relation to the law for eventually further 
Christian instruction. The proposition is of a general, theoretic nature ; it 
is only the major proposition of the doctrine of justification, from all things 
from which aman is not justified in the law, he is justified in Christ by 
faith; the minor proposition, but in the law a man can be justified from 
nothing, and the conclusion, therefore only in Christ can ail justification be ob- 
tained, are still kept back and reserved for further development. Therefore 
the shift of Neander, I. p. 145, is entirely unnecessary, who ° very arbitrarily 
assumes that rdvrwv is designed to denote only the completeness of the re- 
moval of guilt, and that, properly speaking, Paul has had it in view to refer 
the relative to the whole idea of SixaswOyva, but by a kind of logical attrac- 
tion has referred it to ravruv. — We may add that the view,’ according to 
which «at . . . dixasovrar is taken as an independent proposition, as it is also 
by Lachmann, who has erased xa/, after A C* x, is also admissible, although 


\ 


1 Rom. iv. 25. 5 Schwegler, nachapost. Zeitalt. Il. p. 96 f. ; 

2 Sy = ad’ By see on ver. 2. admitted also by Zeller, p. 299. 

3 Rom. vi. 7; Ecclus, xxvi. 29; Test. XJJ. ® Comp. also Schneckenburger, p. 131, and 
patr. p. 540. Lekebusch, p. 334. 


4 Comp. before ageous awaptiov. 7 Wolf and others, following the Vulgate. 
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less in keeping with the flow of the discourse, which connects the negative 
element (dgecic duapr.) and the positive correlative to it (dekaovra) With one 
another ; therefore «ai is the simple and, not : and indeed. But it is contrary 
to the construction to attach «ai ard. . . dixatwOyvae to the preceding ; so 
Luther, also Bornemann, who, however, with D, inserts perdvora after nai. 
Lastly, that neither, with Luther, is év rovrw to be connected with ricrever, 
nor, with Morus, is éy rovrw rac 6 rior. dixatovra to be taken as a proposition, 
by itself, is evident from the close reciprocal relation of év r@ véum and év 
rovrw. — On the idea of dixacovofa, the essence of which here already, by rac 
6 wiorebuv, most definitely emerges as the Pauline gustitia sider, see on Rom. 
My AL 

Vv. 40, 41. "Ev rote xpoofrac] in volumine prophetarum, Luke xxiv. 44; 
John vi. 45. — Hab. i. 5 is here quoted, according to the LXX., which, in- 
stead of 0°33, probably read 0°33, from memory with an unimportant 
deviation. In the announcement of the penal judgments to be executed by 
means of the Chaldaeans, which are in Hab. /.c. threatened against the 
degenerate Jewish nation, the apostle sees a divine threatening, the exe- 
cution of which, in the Messianic sense, would ensue at the impending last 
judgment by the punishment befalling the unbelieving Israelites. The 
divine threatening preserves its power and validity even to the end, and 
has then its last and highest fulfilment. This last Messianic judgment of 
God—not the ruin of the Jewish war'—is here the épyov. — aoavicyre] 
vanish, come to nought.” The coming to nought through terror is meant.— 
épyafoua| The present denotes what God was just on the point of doing. 
The éyé annexed, J, whom you despise, has the emphasis of divine 
authority. —épyov] A rhetorically weighty anaphora, and bence without 
6é.5 — éxdunygrac| tells it quite to the end.* 

Vy. 42, 43. After this speech Paul and Barnabas depart, and on their 
going out of the synagogue are requested by those present, the subject of 
mapexda., to set forth these doctrines again next Sabbath. But after the 
assembly was dismissed (Avfeioy¢), many even follow them to their lodging, 
etc.— é&idvrwv dé avtév| They consequently departed, as is indisputably 
evident from ver. 43, before the formal dismissal of the synagogue. 
Olshausen, indeed, thinks that the évdévr. air. did not historically precede the 
Avieians TIC cvvaywy., but is only anticipated as the chief point of the narrative, 
giving rise to the request to appear again. But this is nothing but an 
arbitrary device, which would impute to Luke the greatest clumsiness in his 
representation.— ei¢ 7d nerakd ch Bator] on the next following Sabbath. Instead 
of peragi, D has what is correct as a gloss: éjc. In the N. T. this meaning 
is without further example, for Rom. ii. 15 1s not a case in point. From the 
apostolic Fathers: Barnabas 13 ; Clemens, ad Oor, I. 44. For the few, but 


1 Wetstein and others. ’ Comp. Buttmann, newt. Gr. p. 341 (E. T. 
2 Comp. Philostr. Imag. i. 26: odx ws amd- 398). Kriiger, § lix. 1. 3 f. 
AowwTo, add’ ws ahavobeiey. Jas. iv. 14. So 4 Comp. xv. 3; Job xii.3; Ecclus. xxxix. 
very often in classical writers, See Toup, 12, xliii. 81, xliv. 8; Joseph. Antt. v. 8. 3; 


Em in Suid, 1. p. 92. Bell, v. 13. 7. 
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quite certain examples from the other later Greek,' see Krebs. Others 
— Camerarius, Calvin, Beza, Erasmus Schmid, Rosenmiiller, Sepp, and others 
—render : “‘ diebus sabbatha intercedentibus,’’ by which, following the Recepta 
(see the critical remarks), those making the request are regarded as Gentiles, 
who would have desired a week-day. Comp. Luther: ‘between Sabbaths.’? We 
should then have to explain oa8Sarov as week,* that is : on the intervening week, 
so that it would require no conjectural emendation.* But the evident con- 
nection in which ver. 42 stands with ver, 44 gives the necessary and 
authentic explanation: 7@ éyouévw caBBdtw. —- 7. oeBop. mpooya.| the (God) 
worshipping proselytes. This designation of the proselytes occurs only here ; 
elsewhere, merely zpoo#Avro:,°. or merely ceBduevor With ° and without? cd». 
Yet there is here no pleonasm ; but ceBou. is added, because they were 
just coming from the worship, as constant purtakers in which they were 
worshipping proselytes. —otzivec| applies to Paul and Barnabas, who (quippe 
qui) made moving representations (éreidov) to those following them to con- 
tinue in the grace of God, which by this first preaching of the gospel had 
been imparted to them, because the apostles by the very following of the 
people, and certainly also by their expressions, might be convinced that the 
xapic tow Ocov had found an entrance into their souls.— rpociahovvrec] speak- 
ing to them ; xxviii. 20.8 

Vy. 44,45. TS dé éyouévw caB.] but on the foliowing Sabbath.’ It is 
in itself, moreover, highly probable that the two apostles were not 
idle during the week, but continued their labours in private circles. — 
ovvy On| As it was Sabbath,”® this assembly, at which also the Gentiles 
of the city were present, oyeddov maca 7 médcc, and see ver. 48, took 
place certainly in and near the synagogue, vot, as Heinrichs supposes, 
‘‘ante diversorium apostolorum.’’ The whole city = mdvrec oi roditar 3 see 
Valckenaer, ad Phoen. 932. — rove dxA0vc] which consisted in great part of 
Gentiles, whose admission to the preaching of the Messiah now stirred up 
the angry zeal (f7Ao0c) of Israelitish pride ; observe that here the ’Iovdaior 
alone without the proselytes are named. — av7Aéyovrec is neither superfluous 
nor a Hebraism," but joined with cai BAacpnu., it specifies emphatically the 
mode of avrédeyov, namely, its hostile and spiteful form: they contradicted, 
contradicting and at the same time blaspheming the apostle and his doctrine.” 

Vv. 46, 47. ‘Hy dvayxaiov| namely, according to the counsel of God * and 
our apostolic duty. —ob« a£iovc xpivere x.7.2.] This judgment of their un- 
worthiness they, in point of fact, pronounced upon themselves by their 
zealous contradicting and blaspheming. — idoi] ‘‘ ingens articulus temporis 
magna revolutio,’’ Bengel. As to the singular, comp. on Matt. x. 16. — 


1 Plut. Inst. Lac. 42, de discr. amici et adul. 6 xvi. 14, xviii. 6. 
22; Joseph. c. Ap. i. 21; Bell. v. 4. 2,—but 7 xiii. 50, xvii. 4, 17. (19; Wisd. xiii. 17. 
not Bell. 11, 11. 4. 8 Lucian, Nigr. 7. 11, 18; Theophr. Char. 
2 Obss. p. 220; Kypke, II. p. 67 f. ; Wyttenb. 9 Comp. xx. 15, xxi. 26; Luke xili. 33 ; often 
ad. Plut. Mor. p.177 C. Comp. Otto,ad The- also in classical) writers. 
oph. Ant. 1. 8, p. 26 ff. 10 See also ver. 42. 
3 Mark xvi. 9; Luke xviii. 12; 1 Cor. xvi. 2. 11 Ewald, Lehrd. § 2800. {Judg. iv. 24. 
4 Grotius : caBBatwv. 12 See Lobeck. Paralip. p. 532 f. Comp. 


5 ii, 10, vi. 5; Matt. xiii. 21. 13 See on ver. 14. 
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otto yap évréradrat k.7.4.] a proof that the orpepdueba ic 7a é0vn occurred not 
arbitrarily, but in the service of the divine counsel. Isa. xlix. 6, according 
to the LXX., with slight deviation, referring to the servant of God, is by 
Paul and Barnabas, according to the Messianic fulfilment which this divine 
word was to receive, recognised and asserted as évroAy for the apostolic 
office ; for by means of-this office it was to be brought about that the 
Messiah (ce) would actually become the light of the Gentiles,’ for which, 
according to this oracle, God has destined Him. — tov eivai ce «.7.A.] the 
final purpose : in order that thou mayest be, etc. 

Vv. 48, 49. Tov Adyov t. Kupiov] see on vill. 25, — boo qoav reraypévor ei¢ 
Copy aidviov| as many of them as were ordained to eternal, Messianic, life. 
Luke regards, in accordance with the Pauline conception,” the believing of 
those Gentiles as ensuing in conformity to their destination, ordered by 
God already, namely, from of old, to partake of eternal life. Not all in 
general became believers, but all those who were divinely destined to this 
Gon; and not the rest. Chrysostom correctly remarks: dowpiopévor TO O&y. 
The rdéve of God in regard to those who became believers was in accordance 
with His rpdyvworc, by means of which He foreknew them as credituros ; 
but the divine ragésc was realized by the divine xAjoie effectual for faith, 
Rom. viii. 28-30—of which Paul, with his preaching, was here the instru- 
ment. It was dogmatic arbitrariness which converted our passage into a 
proof of the decretum absolutum.* For Luke leaves entirely out of account 
the relation of ‘‘ being ordained ”’ to free self-determination ; the object of 
his remark is not to teach a doctrine, but to indicate a historical sequence. 
Indeed, the evident relation, in which this notice stands to the apostle’s 
own words, éreid7 . . . Coc, ver, 46, rather testifies against the conception 
of the absolute decree, and for the idea, according to which the destination 
of God does not exclude, comp. ii. 41, individual freedom, d¢ ov kar’ 
avaykny, Chrysostom ; although, if the matter is contemplated only from 
one of those two sides which it necessarily has, the other point of view, 
owing to the imperfection of man’s mode of looking at it, cannot receive 
proportionately its due, but appears to be logically nullified. See, more 
particularly, the remark subjoined to Rom. ix. 33. Accordingly, it is not 
to be explained of the actus paedagogicos,* of the praesentem gratiae opera- 
tionem per evangelium,° of the drawing of the Father, John vi. 44, 87, etc., 
with the Lutheran dogmatic writers ; but the literal meaning is to be ad- 
hered to, namely, the divine destination to eternal salvation: Mero abrtoic 6 
Oed¢ ei¢ TEpiroinow cwpunpiac, 1 Thess. v. 9. Morus, Rosenmiiller, Kuinoel, 
and others, with rationalizing arbitrariness, import the sense: ‘‘ quibus, 
dum fidem doctrinae habebant, certa erat vita beata et aeterna,”? by which 


1 Luke ii. 32, etc. [ii, 18, a7. crediturt.” ‘This excludes from the divine 
2 Rom. ix. ; Eph. i. 4,6, 11, iii. 11; 2’ Thess. taéts Of salvation those who reject the faiih 
3In which case Beza, for example, pro- through their own fault. See Beza and Calvin 


ceeds with logical self-deception: ‘‘ Hrgo vel in loc., and Canon. Dordrac. p. 205, ed. Au- 
non omnes erant vilae acternae destinali, vel gusti. 

omnes crediderunt.”’ Rather it is to be said : 4 Calovius. 

“ Omnes erant vitae aeternae destinali, sed 5 Bengel. 
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the meaning of the word rerayyévox is entirely explained away. Others take 
yoav tevayu. in the middle sense, quotquot se ordinaverant ad vitam aeternam, 
as Grotius, Krebs, Loesner, and others,’ in which case rerayy. is often under- 
stood in its military sense (gui ordines servant): ‘qui de agmine et classe 
erant sperantium vel contendentium ad vitam aeternam.’?* But it is 
against the middle rendering of rerayy.,* that it is just seized on in order 
to evade an unpleasant meaning ; and for the sensus militaris of rerayy. no 
ground at all is afforded by the context, which, on the contrary, suggests 
nothing else than the simple signification ‘‘ ordained’ for rerayyu., and the 
sense of the aim for cic Cwhv aidv. Others join ei¢ Cwiv aidviov to éxicrevoar, 
so that they understand terayy. either in the usual and correct sense 
destinati,® or quotquot tempus constituerant,® or congregati,” in spite of the 
simple order of the words and of the expression zioretew ele Conv aidviov 
being without example; for in 1 Tim. i. 16 eic defines the aim. Among 
the Rabbins, also, the idea and expression ‘‘ordinati (0.3310) ad vitam 
JSuturi saeculi,’’ as well as the opposite : ‘‘ordinati ad Gehennam,’’ are very 
common. See the many passages in Wetstein. But Wetstein himself 
interprets in an entirely erroneous manner: that they were on account of 


their faith ordained to eternal life. 


The faith, foreseen by God, is subdse- 


quent, not previous to the,ordination ; by the faith of those concerned their 
divine 7daéc¢ becomes manifest and recognised. See Rom. viii. 30, x. 14; 


Eph. i. 11, 13; al. 


Ver. 50. Maparpuvav tr. ceB. yuv. tr. evoyx.] they stirred up® the female pros- 
elytes, of genteel rank.° MWeinrichs interprets ceZ. otherwise: ‘‘religiosas 
zeloque servandorum rituum ethnicorum ferventes.’’ Against this may be 
urged the stated use of ce3. in this narrative, vv. 16, 43, as well as the 
greater suitableness of the thing itself, that the crafty Jews should choose 
as the instruments of their hatred the female proselytes, who were suf- 
ficiently zealous for the honour of their adopted religion to bring about, 
by influencing their Gentile husbands, the intended expulsion of the apostles. 

Ver. 51. ’Exrivaké. 7. xoviopt.| as a sign of the greatest contempt.’ — én’ abtobc] 
against them, is to be understood either as denoting the direction of the 
movement of the feet in shaking off the dust, or, more significantly, in the 
sense of the direction, frame of mind, in which the action took place. 
Comp. Luke ix. 5. —’Ixéviov] belonging at an earlier period to Phrygia,” 
but at this time the capital of Lycaonia,'? and even yet,** an important city. 


1 Hofmann’s view, Schriftbew. I. p. 288, 
amounts to the same thing: ‘‘ who, directed 
unto eternal life, were in a disposition of mind 
corresponding to the offer of it.” The com- 
parison of 1 Cor. xvi. 15does not suit. Lange, 
II. p. 173, in a similar manner evades the 
meaning of the words: ‘‘those who under 
God’s ordination were at that time ripe for 
faith.” Comp. already Brestchneider, “ @is- 
posité,’—that is to say, ‘‘aple facts oratione 
Pauli.” 

2 Sce Maji Odss. III. p. 81 ff. 

3 Mede in Wolf. 


4 Comp. on xx. 13. 

5 So Heinrichs. 

6 Markland. 

7 Knatchbull, 

8 Pind. OJ. iii. 88; Lucian, Tow. 35. 

® See xvii. 12, and on Mark xv. 43. 

10 Comp. xviii. 6, and see on Matt. x. 14. 

11 Xen. Anab. i. 2. 19. 

12 Strabo, xii. p. 568; Cic. ad Div. xv. 4; 
Pine Vals Ve 20: 

13 Konieh or Koniyah, see Ainsworth’s 
Travels in the Track of the Ten Thousand 
Greeks. 
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Ammian. Marc. xiv. 2, reckons it to belong to the neighbouring Pisidia, 
in opposition to the above witnesses, —an error easily committed. In 
Iconium the legend makes Thecla be converted by Paul. — From the 
Pisidian Antioch they did not move farther forward, but turned south- 
eastward, in order (xiv. 26) at a later period to return by ship to the Syrian 
Antioch. 

Ver. 52. What a simple and significant contrast of the effect produced 
by the gospel, in spite of the expulsion of its preachers, in the minds of 
those newly converted! They were jilled with joy, in the consciousness of 
their Christian happiness, and with the Holy Spirit! Madoc yap didacKadrov 
rappnoliav ovw éykéntel, GAAG mpobvudtepov roLet Tov pabyrHv, as Chrysostom here 
says (G’), 


Notres py American Epitor. 


(c*) Special documentary source. VY. 1. 


While there is nothing in the supposition of our author that the 13th and 
14th chapters are a separate document, revised by Luke, inconsistent with the 
authenticity and authority of the record, yet there does not seem to be any ne- 
cessity, from the style or the contents of the chapters, for any such supposi- 
tion. Gloag in reference to this says: ‘‘ The narrative is pervaded throughout 
with Luke’s peculiar style, and is not so unconnected with the preceding his- 
tory as is asserted.” Paul and Barnabas had returned to Antioch, and other 
distinguished teachers were assembled there, so that, as Meyer happily re- 
marks, the mother church of the Gentiles became a seminary of missionaries. 

Hitherto Luke has given an account of the progress of the gospel generally. 
Henceforth he treats almost exclusively of Saul—now and henceforth called 
Paul—his missionary labors and journeys, and the leading events of his life. 
The missionary character of the church is now brought prominently into view. 
The first two acts of the church at Antioch are characteristic of the gospel, 
and exemplify the unity of the Christian church. They first sent alms to 
the poor Jews in Jerusalem, and next sent the gospel far and wide to the igno, 
rant Gentiles. This conduct furnishes a pattern for all churches to-day. 


(D?) Prophets and teachers. Vs. 1, 2. 


These office-bearers of the early church are frequently referred to in the 
Acts and in the Epistles of Paul. (1 Cor. xii. 28, and Eph. iv. 11.) The proph- 
ets were an order of men endowed with the Spirit, and recognized by the church 
as next to the apostles in dignity and authority, and superior to the teachers. 
They, when inspired by the Spirit, addressed the people in an exalted and im- 
passioned state of mind—their conscious intelligence being informed by the 
Holy Spirit. They were only occasionally under this influence, and some- 
times, as in the present instance, they foretold future events. The teachers 
were publicly appointed by the church to the work of instruction, and, under 
the guidance of the Holy Spirit, using their own judgment, after due medita- 
tion, furnished instruction for the edification of others. A prophet might also 
be a teacher, as the higher gift usually included the lower; but the teacher 
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would not assume the function of the prophet. The mention of prophets and 
teachers implies that the first Gentile church was large and flourishing. Some 
of the prophets came from Jerusalem to minister to the Gentiles, «The 
prophets in the New Testament stood to the early churches nearly in the same 
relation as do our printed Bibles to our modern churches. They spoke by au- 
thority and without error, and gave to their audience such details as occur in 
the Gospels, and such illustrations and precepts as are found in the Epistles. 
They were the ‘men of their counsel ’—present oracles, whose lips keep 
knowledge.” (Eadie.) : 


(z°) John as an attendant. V. 5. 


The two friends took with them John, surnamed Mark, the nephew of Bar- 
nabas, and the author of the second gospel. He is styled in the narrative 
“their minister ;’ but it is impossible to determine with precision the kind of 
service he was expected to render them. Some suppose that he was simply a 
personal attendant, as Elisha was upon Elijah, or Gehazi upon Elisha ; others 
believe that he was an assistant in their public duties—such as preaching and 
the administration of the ordinance of baptism.” (Zaylor.) While it may be 
readily imagined that Mark, as the younger man, would perform any kind of 
service which would contribute to the personal comfort of his relative and his 
distinguished companion, doubtless his functions were mainly of a spiritual 
character. Soon, however, he left such noble companionship, and seriously 
offended Paul by abandoning the arduous and perilous mission. His motives 
for doing this were probably various, though cowardice did not necessarily con- 
stitute one of them. Having passed through his mother's native isle, he prob- 
ably felt a strong desire to visit her—or still more probably, being strongly 
attached to Peter, through whose instrumentality he was converted, as Peter 
affectionately calls him Marcus my son, and sympathizing more strongly with 
his work than that of Paul, he may have returned to join him. Be this as it 
may, Barnabas never lost confidence in him, and he was also at last reconciled 
to Paul, and was with him when a prisoner in Rome (Col. iv. 10 ; Philemon, 


24). 
(F?) Second psalm. Y. 33. 


«The majority of mss. are in favor of devrépy ; but critics have in general 
preferred the reading mpiiry, as being more difficult and adverted to by the 
Fathers. It is accounted for on the supposition that our first psalm was not 
numbered, but was composed as an introduction to the psalter ; and that the 
second psalm was properly the first. ._In some Hebrew mss. this order occurs.” 
(Gloag.) Some refer the words quoted to the incarnation of Christ, but the 
reference clearly is, as our author shows, to his resurrection. Declared, by his 
resurrection, to be the Son of God with power, it was the public inauguration 
of his Sonship, a manifestation of his divinity (Rom. i. 4). : 


(a?) Paul’s sermon. YV. 41. 


Of this first recorded discourse of Paul very different judgments have been 
formed. Some suppose it to be unhistorical—a mere imitation and repetition. 
of the speech of Peter. Another says it is but the echo of the speeches of 
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Peter and Stephen. The similarity between the discourses is Just what might 
be expected, from the two apostles speaking on the same subject to similar 
andiences. Farther, says Gloag, there is nothing un-Pauline either in the form 
or the contents of the discourse. Neander says: ‘‘It is a specimen of the pe- 
culiar wisdom and skill of the great apostle in the management of men’s dispo- 
sitions, and of his peculiar antithetical mode of developing Christian truth.” 
The discourse is regularly constructed, and may be divided into four parts— 
the historical, the apologetic, the doctrinal, and the practical. In the dis- 
course the preacher wins the attention of his audience by giving a sketch of 
the history of their forefathers. Then he proves the Messiahship of Jesus from 
the testimony of John, from the fulfilment of prophecy in him, and from his 
resurrection from the dead. Next he proclaims the forgiveness of sins through 
faith in this crucified and risen Messiah, announcing distinctly the doctrine 
which he discusses at so great length in his Epistles—justification through 
faith in Christ. Justification, as taught by Paul, means deliverance from con- 
demnation, the claim of the law for punishment. Dr. Taylor gives in a note 
a striking and curious illustration of the use of the word justified in this sense, 
taken from Scott's ‘‘ Waverley,’—when Evan Maccombich, pleading for his 
master, says to the judge ‘‘that ony six o’ the very best o’ his clan will be 
willing to be justified in his stead.’’ Tere the word means hanged ; a criminal 
being held to be set right with the law when he had suffered its penalty. The 
conclusion of the discourse is an earnest warning against rejecting Christ, lest 
something worse than the evils predicted by Habakkuk should come upon 
them. Startled and surprised by this solemn conclusion, they besought the 
apostles, as they left the synagogue, to come and preach again on the next 
Sabbath. Even after they had withdrawn, many followed and had an inter- 
view with the apostles. 

During the week the excitement was great; nor were the apostles either 
idle or silent. And so next Sabbath almost the whole city came together to 
hear the word. But when the Jews saw the multitudes of the Gentiles listen- 
ing to the truth and receiving it, they became enraged, and contradicted and 
insulted the apostles. On the other hand, the Gentiles, hearing that Jesus the 
crucified was set for a light and salvation to them, were glad and glorified God ; 
and even though the apostles were driven off by the instigation of the Jews, 
the disciples were filled with joy and with the Holy Ghost. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


Ver. 2. arefodvtes] ABC, min. have dreOjoavtes, which Lachm, Tisch. 
Born. havp adopted ; and rightly, partly on account of the preponderating 
authority (D, however, does not here concur, as it has an entirely different 
reading), and partly because areodvTes most directly presented itself to the 
mechanical scribes as a contrast to those who had become believers, If they 
had conformed themselves to moredoa, ver. 1, they would have written 
axtotyoavres. — Ver. 3. Before dudév7e Elz. has nai, against decisive evidence. 
— Ver, 8. After airod Elz. has irapywr, against greatly preponderating evidence. 
Added from iii. 2 as an unnecessary completion. — mepimeratyer] So (not 
reprenen. aS Klz.) D E GH, min. Chrys. Lachm. and Tisch. have repierdrnoev, 
after A BCS, min. But the regular preference, which in relative sentences 
the Greeks give to the aorist over the pluperfect, here easily supplanted the 
latter. — Ver. 9. 7jxove] Lachm. Tisch. Born. read jxovcev, after ADE GH, 
min, Chrys. Theoph. An alteration, as the narrative continues in the aorist, 
and the intentional selection of the imperfect here was not understood. — Ver. 
10. Lachm. Tisch. Scholz (Born. avyjaaro, after D) have #Aato. But Elz. has 
HAAeto, against decisive evidence. ‘The aorist yielded to the imperfect on ac- 
count of repenater.— Ver. 12. pév] is, after A B C* D 8, rightly erased by 
Lachm. Tisch. Born. as a customary insertion. — Ver. 13. After réAiews Elz, has 
airov, A current addition, condemned by the witnesses. — Ver. 14, éEengdnoav] 
Elz. has eicer7jd., against decisive evidence. The less the reference of éé— was 
understood, the more easily would the better known eis be inserted, corre- 
sponding to «i$ tov dy/ov. — Ver. 17. kaitorye] Others: kaiye (so D E, Born.). 
Others : xairo: (so A B C* 8**, Lachm.), With this diversity «airou, and also yé, 
are to be considered as certainly and predominantly attested ; and therefore 
Kairolye, with C*** G H &*, min, Chrys. Theoph. Oec., is to be retained. Be- 
side cai sometimes the one particle and sometimes the other was omitted, as is 
also the case in xvii. 27. — dyaovpydv] so to be read, with A BC, min. Ath. 
Recommended by Griesb. and adopted by Lachm. Tisch. But Elz. Scholz, 
Born. have aya$oroiov, which, as the more usual word, was inserted. — ipiv 

. tuov] Elz. has quiv . . . quar, against very important witnesses. The 
alteration arose, because the sentence had become a commonplace. — After ver. 
18, CDE, min. vss. read dvatpi8ovtwy airav x. diackdvtav. So Born. with dé 
after datp., and attaching it to what follows. An interpolation, by way of 
smoothing the transition from ver. 18 to its contrast in ver. 19, variously en- 
riched by different insertions. — Ver. 19. voyicavtes] Lachm. Tisch. and Born. 
have voyilovres, after ABD, min. The Recepta arose mechanically from the 
context, — reGvdvac] Lachm, Tisch. read reOrqxévar, after AB C &, min. Cor- 
rectly, as the contracted form was the more usual. — Ver. 28. After dsétpyBov d& 
Elz. has éxei, which has been, after A BC D8, min, and several vss., erased or 
suspected since the time of Griesb. Insertion for the sake of more precise 


definition. 
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(a?) Vv. 1, 2. Kara 73 ard] at the same time, simul (Vulg.), dpov, Hesych.' 
—'EAAjvor] see on xi. 20. Comp. xviii. 4, 6. Yet here those Gentiles only 
are meant who were in connection with Judaism as proselytes of the gate, comp. 
xiii. 43, and thus had not by circumcision laid aside their Greek nationality. 
This limitation is required by the context ; for they are present in the syn- 
agogue, and in ver. 2 the vy are distinguished from them, so that they 
occupy a middle place between the é@7 and the "Ioadaior. — obta¢] in such a 
manner, so effectively. — dore] refers to the preceding ottwc, as in John iii. 
16.2 —drejoavrec (see the critical remarks), having refused obedience, by 
unbelief. — éxdx.] they made evil-affected, put into a bad frame of mind, Ze. 
ad iracundiam concitaverunt (Vulg.), like the German phrase, ‘‘ ste machten 
bés.”? This meaning, not in use with Greek writers, nor elsewhere in the N. 
T. or in the LXX. (Ps. evi. 32?) and Apocr., occurs in Joseph. Antt. xvi. 
1. 2, 7. 8, 8. 6. — Kara rv adeAd.] refers to éxy. x. éxdx. Conjointly, Both 
were hostilely directed against the Christians. 

Vv. 3, 4. Oiv represents vv. 3 and 4 as a consequence of vv. 1 and 2. 
‘‘In consequence of that approval (ver. 1) and this hostility (ver. 2), they 
spent indeed (uév) a considerable time in free-spoken preaching (ver. 3), 
but (dé) there arose a division among the multitude’’ (ver. 4). —émi 76 
Kupiw] states on what their bold teaching rested—had its stay and support.*® 
Hence as regards sense: freti Domino. Elsewhere in the N. T. with é». 
Kéipioc may as well be Jesws* as God ;* the mode of conception of the apostolic 
church admits both the former, Mark xvi. 20, and the latter. The latter, 
however, is preponderantly supported partly by Acts xx. 32, where rc 
Xapitoc avrov is to be referred to God, and partly by iv. 29, 80, where diddvre 
onucia «.T.A. likewise points to God. Comp. Heb. ii. 4. —76 papropoovte .. . 
avtav| who gave practically confirmatory testimony’ to the word of His grace (to 
the gospel, xx. 24), in granting that signs and wonders should be done by their 
hands. The second participle didév7z, added without copula, denotes the 
form, in which the yaprupeiv was presented. — éoyictm] comp. John vii. 48. 
“* Seinditur incertum studia in contraria vulgus.’’’ Examples in Wetstein. 
—ai] and indeed. 

(?) Vv. 5-7. 'Opuq] impetus (Vulg.), but not exactly in the sense of an 
assault,* nor yet a plot.® The former meaning, according to the context, 
expresses too much ; the latter is not sanctioned by linguistic usage, even 
in Jas. ili, 4. It denotes a strong pressure, a pushing and thronging.*° — civ 
ToI¢ Apxovew avTav] joins on closely to ’Iovdaiwv, whose rulers of the syna- 
gogue and elders are meant. Comp. Phil. i. 1. On ifpica, comp. Luke 
xviii, 32; 1 Thess. ii. 2; Lucian, Soloec. 10.°— cvriddvrec] Comp. on xii. 12. 


1Comp.1 Sam. xxxi. 6, and examples in 7 Virg. Aen. ii. 39. 
Kypke, Il. p. 69 f. ; Schaefer, ad Bos. Ell. p. ® Luther, comp. Castalio, Calvin, and others, 
210. ® Kuinoel, de Wette, and others. 

2 Often so in Greek writers, e.g. Xen. Mem. 10 Comp. Herod. vii. 18: eet Sarpovin tts yive- 


i. 2.1; Sturz, Lex. LV. p. 628. tat opyy, Plat. Phil. p.35 D: Wuxis évuracay 
3 See Bernhardy, p. 250. THY Te OpuNV Kal émOvuiavy, Dem. 309. 4: eis 
4 Heinrichs, Olshausen, opunv Tov Ta Séovta movety mpotpéwar, Xen. 
5 Grotius, Morus, Kuinoel. Mem. iv. 4. 2; Jas. iii. 4; 8 Mace. i. 28, iv. 3. 


6 Comp. x. 43, xiii. 22, xv. 8. NT jrow mAnyais } Secpots 7H Kai GAAw TpdTe, 
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It had become known to them, what was at work against them. — Atorpa, 
sometimes used as feminine singular, and sometimes as neuter plural, as 
in ver, 8, see Grotius, and Aép8y, two cities of Lycaonia (J*), to the north of 
Taurus, and lying in a southeastern direction from Iconium. tol. v. 4 
reckons the former to belong to the neighbouring Isauria ; but Plin. v. 32 
confirms the statement of our passage. On their ruins, see Hamilton’s 
Travels in Asia Minor, U1. pp. 301 f., 807 f. ; Hackett, p. 228, 

Vy. 8-10. ’Exd6y70| he sat, because he was lame. Perhaps he begged, 
comp. John ix, 8, like the lame man in chap. iii. — repirex.] Pluperfect 
without augment.* Observe, moreover, the earnest. circumstantiality of the 
narrative. —jxove] The imperfect denotes his persevering listening.— idédv] 
Paul saw in the whole bearing of the man closely scanned by him, in 
his look, gestures, play of features, his confidence of being saved, ie. 
healed. This confidence was excited by listening to the discourse of the 
apostle ; by which Paul appeared to him as a holy man of superior powers. 
Bengel aptly says: ‘‘dum claudus verbum audit, vim sentit in anima, unde 
intus movetur, ut ad corpus concludat.’’ — rov cwfjva] This genitive of the 
object depends directly on rioriv.* — peyday 7H gov; | thus, with the pey. 
predicatively prefized only here and in xxvi. 24.*— dpHdc] ita ut erectus stes.® 
— qiato Kk. Tepiesarec] Observe the exchange of the ao1ist and imperfect : 
he sprang wp, made a leap, and walked. Otherwise in iii. 8. 

Ver. 11. Avxaovicri] Chrysostom has finely grasped the object of this re- 
mark : ov« qv tovrT0 ovdéxw Sijdov, TH yap olKeia puri épMéyyovto AéyovTec, bre ob 
Ocot kK... Ata TovTo ovdév aitoic EAcyov. The more surprised and astonished 
the people were, the more natural was it for them to express themselves in 
their native dialect, although Zeller reckons this very improbable and calcu- 
Jated with a view to make the homage go as far as possible. Nothing defi- 
nite can be made out concerning the Lycaonian language ; perhaps a dialect 
of the Lycian,® which Jablonsky’ considered as derived from the Assyrian ; 
Grotius, as identical with the Cappadocian ; and Giihling,® as a corrupt 
Greek. — duowwbévtec avdparosc| having become similar to men. Theophanies 


. The distinction there stated of iBpigey with 
eis is groundless. See, on the contrary, €.g. 
Dem, 522. ult. 539. 14. 

1 Although two cures of the same kind of 
infirmity and in a similar miraculous manner 
naturally enough produce two similar narra- 
tives, yet it cannot surprise us that, according 
to the criticism of Schneckenburger, Baur, 
and Zeller, the whole of this narrative is as- 
sumed to originate from an imitation of the 
narrative of the e»rlier Petrine miracle in 
chap. iii. ‘But with the miracle 1s with- 
drawn also the foundation of the attempted 
worship of the two apostles; this, therefore, 
“cannot be regarded as historical, and so much 
the less, as it also is exposed to the suspicion 
of having arisen from an exaggerated repeti- 
tion of a trait from the history of Peter,” 
Zeller, p. 214. Comp. Baur, I. p. 112 ff. ed. 2. 


In a corresponding manner have the miracles 
of Paul generally been placed in parallelism 
with those of Peter, to the prejudice of their 
historical truth. Comp ,1m opposition to this 
view, Trip, Paulus nach d. Apostelgesch. p. 
161 ff. 

2 See on Matt. vii. 25, and Valckenaer, p. 
504 f. Bornemann, ad Xen. Cyr. vi. 2. 9. 

3 See Buttmann’s neut. Gr. p. 229 f. (E. T. 
266). 

4 See, generally, Kithner, § 493. 1, and especi- 
ally Schaefer, ad Dionys. Comp. p. 359. 

5See on Matt. xii. 13, and Bornemann, 
Schol. in Luc. p. 89 f. 

6 Lassen in the Zeit. d. Deutsch. morgent. 
Geselisch. 1856, p. 329 f. 

2 In Iken’s nov. Thes. II. p. 638 ff. 

& De lingua Lycaon., Viteb. 1726. 
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in human form! belonged, at the instance of the myths of antiquity,* to 
the heathen popular belief, in which such conceptions survived as an echo 
of these ancient myths ;* although Baur (comp. Zeller) discovers here an 
imitation, in which the author of the Acts shows himself as ‘‘ acquainted 
with mythology.’? Comp., moreover, the analogous conception which at- 
tached itself to the appearance of Pythagoras, of Apollonius of Tyana, and 
others.* Such a belief was naturally rejected by philosophers ;° but just 
us naturally it lingered among the people (&’*). 

Ver. 12. The fact that Barnabas and Paul were declared to be Zeus and 
Hermes, is explained psrtly and primarily from the well-known provincial 
myth, according to which these gods were ence hospitably entertained in 
the same regions by Philemon and Baucis;* but partly also from Zeus 
having a temple in front of the city, ver. 13, and from its being the office 
of Hermes, as the eloquent” interpreter ° and messenger of the gods,° to ac- 
company his father when he came down to the earth.’ Paul was called 
Hermes, because, in contrast to his companion, it was he who was ‘‘ leader 
of the word”? (airdc Fv 6 jy kK. 7. A.), aS Hermes was considered O¢d¢ 6 Tov 
Adyov #yeudv."" Probably also his more juvenile appearance and greater 
activity, compared with the calmer and older Barnabas, contributed to this ; 
but certainly not, as Neander conjectures, his insignificant bodily appear- 
ance ; for apart from the fact that this rests only on very uncertain tradition— 
in the Acta Pauli et Theclae in Tischendorf, Act. apocr. p. 41, he is de- 
scribed as wixpd¢g TO usyéder, Wikde THY KEoaAHY ayKbdocg Taic KvHuacc’? —Hermes 
is always represented as a handsome, graceful, very well-formed young man.** 
But certainly Barnabas must have had a more imposing appearance, kal azo 
Tie dwWewc, aFtomperye, Chrysostom. 

Ver. 18. Dut the priest, then officiating, of the Zeus, who is before the city, 
.e. of the Zeus (codceic), who had his seat in a temple in front of the city. 
epov is not to be supplied, with Kuinoel and others, as rod Avdéc is the 
genitive directly belonging to ispeic ; but the expression rod dvroc xpd THe TOA. 
is explained from the heathen conception that the god himself is present in 
his temple, consequently zs (6vroc) at the place where his temple stands : 
hence the classical expressions rap’ Ad (ad fanum Jovis), xap' *Hpy.*® Wolf 
thinks that it is spoken ‘‘de Jove, cujus, simulacrum, and so not templum, 
ante urbem erectum erat.’? But mere statues had no special priests.?° It 
does not, however, follow from this passage, that there was also a temple 
of Jupiter in the city (Olshausen). — ratpove kai oréuuara] bulls and garlands. 


1 Hom. Od. xvii. 485 ff. -9 Apollod. iii. 10. 2. 

2See also Niigelsbach, Women. Theol. p. 10 Hygin. Poet. Astron. 34; Ovid. Fast. v. 
158. 495. Comp. Walch, Diss. in Act. III. p. 173 ff. 

3 Comp. Themist. vii. p. 90, quoted by Wet- 11 Jamblich. de myster. Aeg. 1. 
stein on ver. 12. 12Comp. Malalas, Chronogr. x. p. 247; 

4 Valckenaer, p. 506. Nicephor. H. £. iii. 37. 

5 Plat. Rep. ii. p. 381 C-E; Cic. de Harusp. 13 Comp. Miiller, Avchdol. § 379, 380. = 
28. 14 See Bernhardy, p. 184 f. 

® Ovid Met. viii. 611 ff. 15 Jacobs, ad Del. epigr. p. 229. 

7 Vocis et sermonis potens, Macrob. Sat. 1.8. 16 See Valckenaer, Opusc. Il. p. 295, and 


8 Aoyou mpodymms, Orph. H. 27, 4. Schol. I. p. 509. 
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“Taurus tibi, summe Deorum,’’ Ovid. Metam. iv. 55. Beza, Calovius, 
Raphel, Erasmus Schmid, Palairet, Morus, Heinrichs, and others, have quite 
erroneously assumed a hendiadys for ratpoue éoreuuévovc. This would come 
back to the) absurd idea: bulls and, indeed, garlands.! The destination of 
the garlands is, moreover, not to be referred to the deified apostles, in op- 
position to Grotius and Valckenaer, who, like statues,? were to have been 
adorned ; but to the animals that were to be adorned therewith at the com- 
mencement of the sacrifice,* because the design of the garlands is inclu- 
ded in the 73ere Siew. —éxl rove tvAdvac] to the gates, doors of the gate, 
namely, of the city. This reference is required by the correlation in which 
éxt tov¢ mvAdvac stands to tov dvroc mpd tac wéAEwc. The alleged incarnate 
gods were in the city, and therefore the sacrifice was to be brought at the 
gates of the city. The reference to the doors of the temple,’ or of the house 
where the apostles lodged, is not in keeping with the context. 

Vy. 14, 15. ’Axoicavrec] Perhaps an inhabitant already gained by them 
for Christ brought intelligence of the design. — drappye. t. iudz. adt.] from 
pain and sorrow. See on Matt. xxvi. 65. Not: as doing penance for the 
blinded people, as Lange imagines. — éferqdycav] they sprang out from the 
gate, to which they had hastened from their lodging, among the multitude. 
The simple representation depicts their haste and eagerness.—ri rata roveire 3] 
see on Luke xvi. 2. —~ kal jucic x.7.A.] eidéwc éx mpooimioy avétpepav Td Kax6v, 
Chrysostom. — éuovorateic] of like nature and constitution.’— evayyedCouevor. . « 
tavra| contains what is characteristic of the otherwise duoioradeic iuiv : we 
who bring to you the message of salvation, to turn you from these vain, i.e. 
devoid of divine reality, gods, to the living, true God. evayyedg. does not thus 
mean cohortantes,® but retains its proper import; and the epexegetical in- 
finitive éxiorpéoecv states the contents of the joyful news. It may be cleared 
up by supplying dezv, but this conception is implied in the relation of the 
infinitive to the governing verb.’— robtwv tov yataiwr| masculine, not neuter, 
referring to the gods, present in the conception of the hearers, such as Zeus 
and Hermes, who yet are no real gods, 1 Cor. viii. 4 ff.— 6¢ éroinoe] significant 
epexegesis of the Covra, whereby the uatadrye of the polytheistic deification 
of the individual powers of nature is made very palpable. Comp. with the 
whole discourse the speech to the Athenians (‘‘sublimiora audire 
postulantes,’’ Bengel), chap. xvii. } 

Vv. 16-18. Who in the past ages left the Gentiles to themselves, did not 
guide them by special revelation, although He withal made Himself known, 
doing good to them, by the blessings of nature—an indulgent description® of the 
ungodly character of the heathen, with a gently reproving reference to the 
revelation of God in nature. "Opa rag Aavdavdrvtws Tv Katnyopiay TiInOL, 
Chrysostom. Grotius aptly remarks: ‘‘Egregiam hic habemus formam 


1 See Fritzsche, ad Matth. p. 856. Winer, 5 Comp. Plat. Tim. p. 45 C, Pol. p. 409 B, 


p. 585 (EH. T. 786). comp. p. 464 D ; Jas. v. 17. 

2 Comp. ep. Jerem. 9. 6 Heinrichs and Kuinoel. 

3 See Wetstein and Dougtaeus, And. p. 80 7 See Lobeck, ad Phryn. p. 753 f. ; Kiibner, 
f—. ; Hermann, gottesd. Alterth. § 24. 7. II. § 647, ad Xen. Anab. v. %. 34. 
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orationis, quam imitari debeant, qui apud populos in idololatria educatos 
evangelium praedicant.’’ !— rai¢ ddoic] local ? dative : in their ways.* What is 
meant is the development of the inward and outward life in a way shaped 
by themselves, without divine regulation and influence, and also without 
the intervention of the divine anger. Comp. Rom. iii. 10 ff., 1. 22 ff., 
where the whole moral abomination and curse of this relation is unveiled, 
whereas here only alluring gentleness speaks.*— xairocye ok audpt. K.7.A. | 
An indication that they, nevertheless, might and should have known Him.* 
Observe the relation of the three participles, of which the second is logically 
subordinate to the first, and the third to the second ; as doer of good, in 
that He gives you rain, thereby filling, etc.— vtpavéder] not uselessly added. 
‘*Coelum sedes Dei,’’ Bengel. Observe also the individualizing wiv (see 
critical remarks).— edopocbvyc] joy generally. Arbitrarily, Grotius and Wolf 
suggest that® wine is meant.— ra¢ xapdiag buov} neither stands for the simple 
buac, nor is it to be tuken, with Wolf, of the stomach ;” but the heart is 
Jilled with food, inasmuch as the sensation of being filled, the pleasant feeling 
of satisfaction, is in the heart. Comp. Ps. civ. 15; Jas. v. 5.—rov uy Siew 
abroic| comp. x. 47. The genitive depends on xaréravoay, according to the 
construction kataz. tid tivoc, to divert a person from a thing, to hinder him, 
in it,® and 7 is the usual particle with verbs of preventing and hindering. 
Vv. 19-22. This unmeasured veneration was by hostile Jews who arrived 
(éx72.90v) from Antioch” and Iconium,” transformed in the fickle multitude” 
into a participation in a tumultuous attempt to kill Paul. Between this 
scene very summarily related and the preceding no interval is, according 
to the correct text (see critical remarks), to be placed, in opposition to Ewald. 
The mobile vulgus, that aoraduynrétaroy rpaypua Tov ardvtwr,'* is at once carried 
away from one extreme to another. — kai reicavtec K,7.A.] and after they, the 
Jews who had arrived, had persuaded the multitude to be of their party, and 
stoned * Paul, the chief speaker ! they dragged him, ete. —kvkdwcdvtwr} not 
sepeliendi causa, Bengel, Kuinoel. and others,—a thought quite arbitrarily 
supplied ; but in natural painful sympathy the Lystrians who had been 
converted to Christ surrounded him who was apparently dead. — avacrac 
eLojAtev sig t. x.] is certainly conceived as a miraculous result. — Ver 22. 
kai Ort k.T.A.] Comp. ver. 27; but here so, that from rapaxatovyrec a kindred 


1 Comp. Schneckenburger, die nattrl. Theol. 
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4The announcement of the gospel forms 
the great epoch in the history of salvation, 
with the emergence of which the times of 
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bart, natiérl. Theol. d. Ap. Paul. p. 13. For 
judgment Jesus has come into the world. 

5 Comp. Rom. i. 20, cairovye, as in John iy, 
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i, 19, 87. 

13 Dem. 388, 5. 

14 Consequently in the city. It was to bea 
Povos Snuddcvotos ev méAcc (Soph, Ant. 36). 


PAUL STONED. Pt) 


verb (A¢yorrec) must be borrowed.’ — dei] namely, ez decreto divino. Comp. ix. 
16. — juac] we Christians must, through many afflictions, enter into the 
Messianic kingdom, Bac. 7. Osov, to be established at the Parousia. Comp. 
Matt. x. 38; Rom. viii. 17 f. ; also the saying of Christ in Barnab. Daas 
ot Véhovréc we idsiv x. apacdai pov tHe Bacrdetac ddelAover UABértec kK. Tad dvTEc 
AaBeiv we. ‘*Siad vitam ingredi cupis, afflictiones quoque tibi necessario 
sufferendae sunt.’’? That, moreover, the stoning here narrated is the same 
as that mentioned in 2 Cor. xi. 25,* is necessarily to be assumed, so long as 
we cannot wantonly admit the possibility that the author has here inserted 
the incident known to him from 2 Cor. only for the sake of the contrast, 
or because he knew not a more suitable place to insert it; so Zeller. It is, 
however, an entirely groundless fancy of Lange, that the apparent death 
in vv. 19, 20 is what is meant by the trance in 2 Cor. xii. 1 ff. 

Ver. 23. Xecpotovycavtec] Erasmus, correctly : saffragiis delectos. The 
ecclesiastical offices were dpyat yerpotovyrai or aiperai.t The analogy of vi. 
2-6 requires this strict regard to the purposely chosen word, which, resting 
on the old method of choice by lifting up the hands, occurs in the N. T. 
only here and in 2 Cor. viii. 19,° and forbids the general rendering consti- 
tuebant,® or eligebant,’ so that the appointment would have taken place sim- 
ply by apostolic plenary power,® although the word in itself? might denote 
eligere generally without that special mode. Paul and Barnabas chose by vote 
presbyters for them, 7z.e. they conducted their selection by vote in the 
churches.'? Entirely arbitrary and erroneous is the Catholic interpretation," 
that it refers to the yepodecia at the ordination of presbyters (17). — kar’ 
éxxAyoiav| distributively.’? Each church obtained several presbyters, xx. 17 ; 
Phil. i. 1.1% — rpocevt. wera vyor.] belongs to rapéOevro, not, as Kuinoel sup- 
poses, to yespor. See on xiii. 9. The committing ™ of the Christians of 
those places to the Lord,commending them to His protection and guidance, ® 
which took place at the farewell,’® was done by means of an act of prayer 
combined with fasting. The Kipzoc is Christ, as the specific object of faith, 
elc bv rerior., not God (de Wette). 

Vv. 25, 26. Mépyy] see on xiii. 18. — Attalia, now Adalia," was a sea- 
port of Pamphylia, at the mouth of the Catarrhactes, built by Attalus 
Philadelphus, king of Pergamus.'*—’ Avrioy.] They returned to Syria, to the 
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was only the form of the recognition of the 
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cal office. Comp. on Eph. iy. 11. 
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not Sepp. 
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mother church which had sent them forth. — é@ev joav rapaded. x.7.2.] from 
which they were commended to the grace of God for (the object) the work which 
they had accomplished. 60ev Aenotes the direction outwards, in which the 
recommendation of the apostles to the grace of God had taken place at 
Antioch.! 

Vv. 27. 28. Suvayay.]-expressly for this object. Comp. xv. 30. Calvin 
observes well: ‘‘quemadmodum solent, qui ex legatione reversi sunt, ra- 
tionem actorum reddere.’? — per’ aitav] standing in active connection with 
them.? As the text requires no deviation from this first and most natural 
rendering, both the explanation per ipsos* and the assumption of a Hebraism 
nwy with DY (Luke i. 72): quae ipsis Deus fecisset,* are to be rejected. — 
kai 671] and, in particular, that, ete. —yvote Oipay riotewc] a figurative 
designation of admission to the faith in Christ. Corresponding is the figu- 
rative use of @ipa in 1 Cor. xvi. 9, 2 Cor. ii. 12, Col. iv. 3, of the fulfiili- 
ing of apostolic work ; comp. also eicodoc, 1 Thess. i. 9. — ypdvov oi odiyov] 
is the object of dvérpuBov, as in ver. 38 ; they spent not a little time in intercourse 
with the Christians. 


Notes py Amertcan Eprror. 


(a?) Iconium. V. 1. 


This city was situated about sixty miles eastward of Antioch, on the road 
between Ephesus and Syrian Antioch. In the middle ages it was celebrated as 
the capital of the Seljukian Sutans. It is at present a town of considerable 
importance ; retains its ancient name Konieh; contains a population of 
30,090 ; and is.the capital of the Turkish province of Cancarania. It is de- 
scribed by travellers as a scene of destruction and decay, with heaps of ruins. 
Scarcely anything remains of ancient Iconium save a few inscriptions and 
fragments of columns and sculpture built into the walls. How it appeared in 
the time of Paul we know not ; but it was large and populous. ‘* The elements 
of its population would be as follows : a large number of trifling and frivolous 
Greeks, whose principal places of resort would be the theatre and the market- 
place ; some remains of a still older population, coming in from the country, or 
residing in a separate part of the town ; some few Roman officials, civil or mili- 
tary, holding themselves proudly aloof from the inhabitants of a subjugated 
province ; and an old settlement of Jews, who exercised their trade during the 
week, and met on the Sabbath to read the law in the synagogue.” Thither the 
two strangers, driven from Antioch by wicked, crafty, and violent opposition 
of the Jews, came in accordance with the injunction of the Master, that when 
rejected in one house or city, they should go into another. 


1 See xiii. 3 f. Comp. xv. 40. 3 Beza, Piscator, Heinrichs. 

2 Comp. x. 38; Matt. xxviii. 20; also1 Cor. 4 Calvin, de Dieu, Grotius, Kuinoel, and 
xy. 10; and Mark xvi, 20: tod Kupiov cuvep- many others; comp. also de Wette. 
‘YyouvvTos, 
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(1?) An assault made. VY. 5. 


The word 6pu7, as explained by Meyer, does not mean just this ; but an im- 
petus or strong pressure, impulse or purpose. It implies here a state of mind 
of which some intimation was given: ‘‘ There was a strong feeling among 
them ” against the apostles—a movement of some kind. The success of the 
apostles in Iconium was very great ; a multitude both of Jews and Greeks be- 
heved. They remained there several months. We have no account of what 
they preached ; but doubtless in the synagogues, and from house to house, 
they preached that Jesus was the Christ, and that through him, and him alone, 
could be obtained the forgiveness of sins. They also wrought many miracles, 
as attestations of their divine commission and of the truth of their doctrine. 
Their success, however, aroused the hostility of the Jews, who were ever jeal- 
ous of the old faith, and opposed to the admission of the Gentiles to like 
privileges with themselves. They looked upon Christianity, not as the out- 
growth and perfection of Judaism, but as its antagonistic rival ; hence their 
indignation at its success, and their embittered and continued hostility to its 
preachers. Weare informed that the Jews sent out their emissaries every- 
where to circulate falsehoods concerning the Christians, and to stir up the Gen- 
tiles against them. Of the many persecutions mentioned in the Acts, all were 
caused by the Jews except two. Tradition says that Paul frequently preached 
long and late—that his enemies brought him before the civil authorities, 
charging him with disturbing their households by his sorcery, and greatly 
troubling the city. It is probable that here, as suggested by Hackett, that 
they insinuated that the preachers were dangerous men, and disloyal to the 
empire. 

In the apocryphal Acts of Paul and Thecla there is a legend given concerning 
Paul’s visit to Iconium, the substance of which is this; that Thecla, who was 
espoused to Thamyris, was deeply affected by the preaching of the apostle ; 
and when Paul was put in prison, accused of being a magician, she bribed the 
jailer, and was allowed to visit the prisoner, by whom she was more fully in- 
structed in the Christian faith, which she heartily adopted. She was con- 
demned to die because she refused to marry Thamyris, but was miraculously 
delivered ; joined Paul in his missionary journeys ; finally she made her home 
at Seleucea, where she lived the life of a nun, and died at the age of ninety 
years. 

The Acts of Paul and Thecla gives a portrait-description of the apostle’s per- 
son and physiognomy, which is by no means flattering. He is represented as 
“aman small in size, bald-headed, bandy-legged, stout, with eyebrows meet- 
ing, rather long-nosed, full of grace—for sometimes he seemed like a man, and 
sometimes he had the countenance of an angel.” Other accounts add that he 
had small, piercing gray eyes. His manner was singularly winning. ‘The 
poverty of the casket served to assist the lustre of the jewel it contained ; the 
plainness of the setting called attention to the worth of the gem.” 


(3°) Cities of Iycaonia. V. 6. 


Escaping threatened violence at Iconium, the apostles went into a wilder 
-and less civilized region. The name, Lycaonia or Wolfland, indicates only too 
faithfully the character of the inhabitants. Few, if any, Jews were settled 
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there, and we read of no synagogue in either of the towns named. The re- 
gion is described as wild, rugged, mountainous ; an almost Alpine country, 
with numerous lakes and rivers, which, with the melting of the spring snows, 
become suddenly rapid and dangerous torrents ; the roads were bad, and in- 
fested with brigands. Lycaonia is an elevated table-land, a great part of 
which is unwatered and sterile, and described as a dreary plain, destitute alike 
of trees and fresh water. Ovid, writing of the place, says: 
+* Where men once dwelt, a marshy lake is seen, 
And coots and bitterns haunt the waters green.” 

Neither Lystra nor Derbe were large cities or places of any great importance ; 
hence the apostles embraced the surrounding country and villages in their 
field of evangelistic labor. The difficulties and obstacles in the way of the 
apostles were very great. Yet with unwearied zeal they evangelized the whole 
region. To no part of Paul’s life would the account he viyidly gives to the 
Corinthians of his personal experience more fitly apply than to his labors 
here: ‘In perils,’’ etc. (2 Cor. ii. 26). The sites of both Lystra and Derbe 
are uncertain. Lystra, however, has a post-apostolic history—the names of its 
bishops appearing in the records of early councils. It was the home of 
Timothy, who in all probability was converted under the preaching of Paul at 
this time. Here Paul performed a miracle in perfectly restoring, by a word, 
a man who had been a cripple from his birth. The people marvelled ; and 
believing the power to be divine, they thought that two of their pagan gods 
had appeared in the persons of the apostles. 


(x?) Gods in the likeness of men. YV. 11. 


It was a general belief, long after the Homeric age, that gods visited the earth 
in the form of men, Such a belief with regard to Jupiter would be natural in 
such an inland rural district as Lystra, which seems to have been under his 
special protection, as his image or temple stood in front of the city gates. 
And as Mercury was the messenger and herald of the gods, especially of Jupi- 
ter, it was natural that he should be associated with him. He was also the 
god of eloquence ; and as Paul was the chief speaker, they took him for Mer- 
cury ; and the more quiet, and perhaps the more aged, venerable, and majes- 
tic looking Barnabas, they regarded as Jupiter. 

“* Jove with Hermes came, but in disguise 

Of mortal men concealed their deities.” 
The pagan priests, true to the functions of their office, hasten to bring oxen 
and garlands of flowers to crown the victims and wreath the altars, to the tem- 
ple at the gates, within which Jupiter was supposed specially to dwell, and 
there to offer sacrifices to Paul and Barnabas. The apostles, when they acer 
tained what the people and priests were about to do, were horror-stricken. 
Rending their clothes, they rushed out among the people and expressed their 
abhorrence of the proposed service. We can well imagine with what impas- 
sioned earnestness and vehemence Paul uttered the address of which we have 
only an outline. He exclaims : ‘‘ We are not gods, but men of like nature and 
feelings as yourselves ; that these supposed gods whom ye worship are mere 
vanities, and their worship debasing, We have come to declare to you the 
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one living and true God ; that this living God made all things, in heaven above, 

and in the earth beneath ; that this God has never left himself without a wit- 

hess in the munificent gifts of nature and the benevolent dealings of his gra- 

cious providence.” ‘This clear and cogent address scarcely restrained the igno- 

rant and superstitious people from their impious act. What a contrast be- 

tween the inhabitants of Jerusalem and those of Lystra! When a miracle 

similar to this was performed by Peter, he was not deified but imprisoned, 

The reality of the miracle was admitted, but the apostles were straitly threat- 

ened. The minds of the instructed rulers of the Jews were hardened and 

blinded by prejudice, and they reasoned against the truth ; the ignorant peo- 

ple at Lystra did not reason, but came at once to a conclusion, natural in their 

circumstances, which, though mistaken, rebukes the vaunted wisdom of the 

Jewish Sanhedrim. The people were disappointed in being hindered in their 

idolatrous design, and were all the more ready to listen to the vile insinuations 

and cruel instigations of those Jews who had, with evil purpose against the 

apostles, come from Antioch and Iconium. ‘The fickle and faithless Lyca- 
onians,’’ excited and ignorant, and easily duped, listened to the Jews, and 
were induced to stone Paul on the very place where but just now they were 
ready to worship him. A similar sudden change, but in a different direction, 

subsequently occurred at Maita, among the barbarous people, who first thought 
Paul a murderer, and then immediately afterward a god. What had only 
been purposed by the people at Iconium was perpetrated by the inhabitants of” 
Lystra. It is observable that-we read of no injury done to Barnabas. Paul’s 
intenser zeal and fiery eloquence doubtless provoked their special ire. He 
who had approved and assisted at the stoning of Stephen is now himself 
stoned for the same cause. Some suppose Paul to have been really dead ; 
others that he was only stunned. It is clearly implied, however, that his res- 
toration was supernatural. As soon as Paul recovered his strength the apos- 
tles proceeded to Derbe, distant about twenty miles. Paul, in writing to Tim- 
othy many years afterward, reminds him of his knowledge of his own perse- 
cutions ‘‘ at Antioch, at Iconium, at Lystra ;” and in his catalogue of sufferings 
given to the Corinthians is this instance: ‘‘Once was I stoned” (2 Cor, xi. 25, 

and 2 Tim. iii. 11). Paley, from the various references to this event, draws a 
forcible argument for the authenticity of the narrative by Luke: ‘‘ Had the 
assault [at Iconium] been completed , had the history related that a stone was 
thrown, as it relates that preparations were made both by Jews and Gentiles to 
stone Paul and his companions ; or even had the account of this transaction 
stopped, without going on to inform us that Paul and his companions were 
aware of their danger and fled, a contradiction between the history and the 
Epistles would have ensued. Truth is necessarily consistent ; but it is scarcely 
possible that independent accounts, not having truth to guide them, should 
thus advance to the very brink of contradiction without falling into it.’’ (Hore 
Pauline, chap. IV. No. 9.) 


(x2) Chosen them elders. YV. 23. 


The meaning of the word rendered chosen has been disputed. yelpotovéw, 
compounded of yeis, hand, and re/vw, to stretch or extend, means to stretch out 
the hand. Robinson gives : to stretch out or hold up the hand, hence to vote; to 
appoint; as also Liddell and Scott, to vote for, to elect. Bloomfield says : 
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«‘There is, indeed, no point on which the most learned have been so much 
agreed as this, that yeporovijoavres here siniply denotes having selected, consti- 
iuted, appointed. Alford says : “‘ The word will not bear the sense of laying on of 
hands,’ and adds: ‘‘The apostles ordained the presbyters whom the churches 
elected.’’ Gloag says the word admits of two meanings, to choose by election, or 
simply fo choose. Meyer adopts the first of these meanings. Gloag decidedly 
prefers the second, as does also Hackett, who says: ‘‘ That formality (election 
by extending the hand) could not have been observed in this instance, as but 
two individuals performed the act in question.” Abbott says the word is 
used “‘ as equivalent to selecl or appoint, and understands the declaration to be 
that the apostles appointed elders, without any indication whether the selection 
was made by themselves or first by the lay members of the church, and ratified 
by the apostles, or by the concurrent action of the two.’’ While, as we learn 
from chap. vi., the seven were chosen by the whole church, it would appear, 
in this instunce, that these elders were chosen by Paul and Barnabas alone. 
Clemens gives the following rule as handed down by tradition from the apos- 
tles : ‘‘That persons should be appointed to ecclesiastical offices by approved 
men, the whole church consenting.” This is the second mention of elders in 
the Acts (xi. 30). ‘‘The ministers of the church were called xpeoBtirepor 
(elders), with reference to the Jewish element in the church; and émicxoroz 
(overseers), with reference to the Greek element.” (Gloag.) 


CRITICAL REMARKS, 281 


CHAPTER XV. 


Ver. 1. repitéuvjofe] ABCD 8, min. Constitut. Ath. Epiph. have mepiTndajre. 
Approved by Griesb., adopted by Lachm. Tisch. Born. ; and rightly, as the 
witnesses are so preponderating, and the reference of the aorist easily escaped 
the notice of the transcribers. — Ver. 2. ov] Tisch. Born. read dé. The wit- 
nesses for dé preponderate. — CytjcewS] Elz. has ovtyrjcews, in opposition to 
decisive testimony. From ver. 7. It is also in favour of ¢yr. that it is inserted 
in ver. 7, instead of ov¢yr. in A, 8, min. vss., which evidently points to the 
originality of (jr. in our passage. — Ver. 4, azedéy6.] Lachm. Tisch. and Born, 
read rapedéy9., according to A B D** (D* has xapedd6yoav) 8 loti: These wit- 
nesses preponderate, and there are no internal reasons against the reading. — 
éx6] Tisch. reads dz6, following only BC, min. — Ver. 7. év jyiv] Lach, Tisch. 
read év juiv, according to A B C &, min. and several vss. and Fathers. But 
juiv is necessary ; and en this acconnt, and because it might easily be mechan- 
ically changed into iyiv after the preceding ‘eis, it is to be defended on the 
considerable attestation remaining to it. —- Ver. 11. tod Kupiov "Iyjooi] Elz. has 
Kup/ov Ijcod Xpiorov, against preponderating evidence, Whilst the article was 
omitted from negligence, Xpiorod (which also Born. has) was added in order to 
complete the dogmatically important saying. — Ver. 14. t@ dvoya7e] so Lachm., 
Tisch. Born. But Elz. Scholz have én? 76 évé6u.,—an exegetical expansion, 
against preponderating evidence. — Ver. 17. After raira Elz. has ravra, which 
is wanting in ABCD &, min. and many vss. and Fathers. From LXX, Amos 
ix, 12, and hence it also stands before raita in E G, min.—Ver. 18, Griesb. 
Scholz, and Tisch. have only yvword an’ aidvos, so that this must be attached to 
ravra in ver.17. This reading appears as decidedly original, and so éorz . . . 
avrov as decidedly interpolated : partly because B C 8, min. Copt. Sahid. Arm. 
vouch for the simple yrwara an’ aidves, and those authorities which have éore 

. airov present a great number of variations ; partly because it was thought 
very natural to complete yyword an’ aidvos into a sentence, and to detach it from 
ver. 17, inasmuch as no trace of yvword an’ aisvos was found in Amos ix. 12 ; 
partly, in fine, because, if gore . . . abrov is genuine, ver. 18 contains a 
thought so completely clear, pious, and unexceptionable, so inoffensive, too, 
as regards the connection, and in fact noble, that no reason can be conceived 
for the omission of ior: . . . abrot, and for the numerous variations in the 
words. Lachm. has yrwordy ar’ aldvos t@ Kupiw To épyov atrov, after A D, Arm. 
Vulg. Cant. Ir., which betrays a still later origin than the Recepta, as the 
genuine yvwora dz’ aidvos first gave occasion to the casting of the sentence in 
the plural form, but afterwards, in order to bring forward the special reference 
to the épyov in question of the conversion of the Gentiles, the change into the 
singular form was adopted. Matth. has entirely erased ver. 18, without 
evidence. — Ver. 20. kal ros rvixtoi] is, following Mill, erased by Born, as @ 
later addition ; Ambrosiaster already explains the words as such, and, indeed, 
as proceeding from the stricter observance of the Greeks. But thev are only 
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wanting in D, Cant. Ir. Tert. Cypr. Pacian. Fulgent. Hier. Gaudent. Eucher. 
Ambrosiast., of whom several omit them only in ver. 29. The omission is ex- 
plained from Ley. xvii. 13, where the eating of things strangled generally is 
not forbidden, but only the pouring out of the blood is made a condition ; and 
from the laxer view of the Latins. After ver. 20 (so, too, in ver. 29 after 
opveias), D, min. vss. and Fathers have the entirely irrelevant addition from 
Matt. vii. 12: «ai d0a (or dca dv) up O&dwow E~avtois yiveoOat, érépots fi) Morel 
(woveire). — Ver. 22. éxvxaA.] Lachm. has caAoduevor, also commended by Griesb., 
according to decisive evidence, and adopted by Tisch. and Born. Rightly : the 
former is an interpretation. — Ver. 23. cad of adeAgoi] A B C D 8* lo® 13. Arm, 
Vulg. Cant. and some Fathers have merely dde/go/, which Lachm. and Born. 
have adopted.! But the omission of «ai of is on hierarchical grounds, for which 
reason also 34 Sahid. have omitted «ai of ddeAgoi entirely, — Ver. 24. Aéyovres 
Tepit. kK. They Tov vouov is wanting in A B DX, lo#- 13, Copt, Aeth. Sahid, 
Vulg. Cant. Constitut. Ath. Epiph. Vigil. Beda, Besides variations in detail. 
Deleted by Lachm. Tisch. Born. Probably a gloss ; yet it remains surprising 
that it was drawn not from ver. 1, but from ver. 5, and so freely. Besides, 
Agyovtes . .. voMON might be easily passed over after JMQN. — Ver. 25. éxiega- 
pévovs}] A B Gin, read éxAetauévors. So Lachm. A stylistic correction. — Ver. 
28. Instead of rdv éxdvayx. rovtwv is to be written, with Lachm., according to 
preponderating evidence, tovtwy tov éx. ; Tisch. has erased rovrwv, yet only 
after A and some min. and Fathers. — Ver. 30. 7A@ov] Lachm. and Born. read 
xat7A9ov, which is so decidedly attested (A B C D 88) that it may not be derived 
from ver. 1. The compounds of épyeo8uc were often neglected. — Ver. 33, amoa- 
teiAavtas avrovs] Elz. reads amoardéAovs, contrary to A B C D §&, min. and 
several yss. and Fathers. A more precisely defining addition, which, taken 
into the text, supplanted the original. — After ver. 33, Elz. Scholz, Born. have 
(ver, 34) : édoke 03 TO SiAag Exiueivas abtod, to which D and some vss. and Cassiod. 
add: uévos d% "lotdas éxopevOy (so Bornemann), Condemned by Mill, Griesb. 
Matthaei, also deleted by Lachm. and Tisch., according to A BE GH &, min, 
Chrys. Theophyl. and several vss. A hasty addition on account of ver, 40.— 
Ver. 37. é3ovAevoato] Lachm. reads é3ov4e70, which also Griesb. recommended, 
after AB CES, min. Born., following D, reads éGovAevero. While the two 
verbs are frequently (comp. on y. 33) interchanged, &3ovAero is here to be pre- 
ferred on account of its far preponderant attestation. — Ver. 40. Ocod] A B D &, 
min. vss, have Kupior. So Lachm. Tisch, also Born., who only omits rod, 
following D*. Ocod is from xiv. 26. 


Vv. 1, 2. The Jewish-Christian opinion, that the Gentiles could only in 
the way of circumcision and observance of the law—that is, in the way of 
Jewish Christianity—obtain the salvation of the Messianic kingdom, was 
by no means set aside by the diffusion of Christianity among the Gentiles, 
which had so successfully taken place since the conversion of Cornelius. 
On the contrary, it was too closely bound up with the whole training and 
habit of mind of the Jews, especially of those who were adherents of the 
Pharisees,” not to have presented, as the conversions of the Gentiles 


1 Approved by Buttmann in the Stud. wu. 2 Comp. Ewald, p. 464 f. 
A7it. 1860, p. 858. 
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increased, an open resistance to the freedom of the Gentile brethren from 
the law,—a freedom which exhibited itself in their whole demeanour to 
the scandal of the strict legalists,—and to have made the question on which 
it hinged the most burning question of the time. This opposition—the 
most fundamental and most dangerous in the apostolic church, for the 
overcoming of which the whole further labour of a Paul was requisit e— 
emerged in the very central seat of Gentile Christianity itself at Antioch ; 
whither some! from Judaea, tov wexiorevkdtwv and tHe aipécewe TOV apicaiwr,? 
came down with this doctrive : Jfye shall not have been cireumcised (repitpb., 
see the critical remarks) according to the custom ordered by Moses, and so have 
taken upon you the obligation of obedience to the whole law, Gal. v. 3, ye 
cannot obtain the salvation in Christ! (m?). —ordcewe® x. Cythoewe ; * 
division and disputation. — érazav| namely, the ddeAgoi, ver. 1, the Christians 
of Antioch, comp. ver. 3. — Jerusalem was the mother-church of all Chris- 
tianity ; here the apostles had their abode, who, along with the presbyters 
of the church, occupied for the Christian theocracy a position similar to 
that of the Sanhedrim. Comp. Grotius. The recognition of this on the 
part of Paul is implied in Gal. ii. 1, 2.—-xai rivac dddove é& airy] among 
whom, according to Gal. il. 1, was Titus, not named at all in the Acts, un- 
less Paul voluntarily took him as companion, which is more suitable to the 
expression in Gal. ii. 1.— We may add that the commission of the church, 
under which Paul made the journey, is by no means excluded by the state- 
ment: xara aroKkadviuv, Gal. ii. 2; see on Gal. l.c. Subtleties directed 
against our narrative may be seen in Zeller, p. 224 f. — Cyryua, quaestio, i.e. 
question in dispute, in the N. T. only in the Book of Acts; often in Greek 
writers. 

Ver. 3. [poreuobévrec] after they were sent forth, deducti, t.e. escorted for a 
part of the way.° Morus and Heinrichs: ‘‘rebus ad iter suscipiendum 
necessariis instructi.’’ That, however, must have been suggested by the 
context, as in Titus iii. 13. The provision with necessaries for the journey 
is understood of itself,® but is not contained in the words. — roi¢ adeAgoic] 
They caused joy by their visit and by their narratives, not only to the 
Jewish-Christians,’ but to ail. 

Vv. 4, 5. Mapedéxfnoav (see the critical remarks) denotes, in keeping with 
the delegation in ver. 2 f., the reception, i.e. the formal receiving of the 
delegates as such.* Observe the prefixing of éx«Ayoia ; comp. Phil. i. 1. — 
per’ avtav] see on xiv. 27; comp. &’ avtdv, ver. 12. — Ver. 5 belongs to the 
narrative of Luke, who here records as worthy of remark, that at the very 
first meeting of the delegates with the church receiving them, the very 
same thing was maintained by some who rose up in the assembly (égavéoryo.), 


1 According to Epiphan. Haer. 26, Cerin- 3 Comp. 3 John 6; Herod. i. 111, vili. 124, 
thus is supposed to have been among them. 126; Plat. Menex. p. 236 D; Soph. O. C. 1668. 
2 As Syr. p. has on the margin, and codd. 8. 6 Although the travellers, on account of the 


137 in the text, as a certainly correct gloss, hospitality of the churches, which they visited 
see ver. 5. by the way, certainly needed but little. 

3 xxiii. 7,10; Soph. O. BR. 634. 7 Heinrichs. 

4xxy. 20; Jobn ili. 25. 8 Comp. 2 Mace. iv. 22. 
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and was opposed (dé) to the narration of Paul and Barnabas 60a 6 Oed¢ éxoiyce 
er’ avtov, as had been brought forward by Jews at Antioch and had occa- 
sioned this mission. Those mentioned in ver. 1, and those who here came 
forward, belonged to one and the same party, the Pharisee-Christians, and 
therefore ver. 5 is unjustly objected to by Schwanbeck. Beza, Piscator, 
Wakefield, and Heinrichs put ver. 5 into the mouth of the delegates ; holding 
that there is a rapid transition from the oblique to the direct form, 
and that éAeyov is to be supplied after égavéor. dé. A harsh and arbitrary 
view, as the change in form of the discourse must naturally and necessarily 
have been suggested by the words, as ini, 4 and xvii. 83. That the depu- 
tation had already stated the object of their mission, was indeed self- 
evident from daredéyOyoav, and hence it was not requisite that Luke should 
particularly mention it. —airotc] namely, the Gentile-Christians, as those 
to whom the narrative éca 6 Oedc ér. yw. ait. had chiefly reference ; not the 
rwwac dAdAovc, ver. 2,1 which is erroneously inferred from Gal. 11. — They 
must be circumcised, etc., has a dictatorial and hierarchical tone. 

Ver. 5. The consultation of the apostles and presbyters concerning this 
assertion (rep? tov Adyov Tobrov, see ver. 5) thus put forward here afresh, was 
not confined to themselves — Schwanbeck, who here assumes a confusion of 
sources — but took place in presence, and with the assistance, of the whole 
church assembled together, as is evident from ver, 12, comp. with ver. 22, and 
most clearly from ver. 25, where the aréarodor kat oi mpecBirepor Kat ot adeAgot 
ver. 23, write of themselves: édogev yucv yevouévorc duobvuaddv. Against this 
it has been objected that no place would have sufficed to hold them, and 
therefore it is maintained that only deputies of the church took part ;? but 
this is entirely arbitrary, as the text indicates nothing of such a limitation, 
and the locality is entirely unknown to us. — This assembly and its trans- 
actions are not at variance with Gal. il. 1 ff., in opposition to Baur, Zeller, 
Hilgenfeld, Hausrath, where, indeed, they are presupposed as known to 
the readers by airoi¢ in ver. 2, as well as by ver. 3 and ver. 5. Hofmann, 
NV. T.. 1. p. 126, judges otherwise, but by a misinterpretation of Gal. ii. 
4 ff. The words xaz’ idiav dé toi¢ doxovor, Gal. ii. 2, betoken a separate dis- 
cussion, different from these public discussions? (N’). 

Ver. 7. Morrie d& evgnrioew¢ yevouévnc| These were the preliminary debates 
in the assembly, before Peter, to whom the first word belonged, partly by 
reason of his apostolic precedence, partly and especially because he was the 
first to convert the Gentiles, rose up and delivered a connected address. 
In this previous roAAy ovgsjryove may have occurred the demand for the cir- 
cumcision of Titus, indirectly mentioned in Gal. ii. 3. See on Gal. U.c. — 
ao" juepov apyaiwv| does not point to the conversion of Cornelius as to some- 
thing long since antiquated and forgotten.® But certainly that selection of 


1 Lekebusch. 4There is no further mention of Peter in 
2 Mosheim, de reb. Christ. ante Const. M. p. the Book of Acts.—The reference to the con- 
117, Kuinoel, Neander, version of Cornelius 1s introduced, according 


3 See on Gal. /.c.; comp. also Lekebusch, to Baur, simply in pursuance of the consistent 
p. 294 ff ; Lechler, p. 398 ff. ; Ritschl, adékath. plan of the author, who makes Peter thus 
&. p. 150; Trip, Pwulus nach d. Apostelgesch. speak after the manner of Paul. 

p. 86 ff. ; Oertel, p. 232 if. 5 Baur, I. p. 91, ed. 2 
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Peter as the first converter of the Gentiles, viewed in relation to the entire 


that by my mouth, ete. Hence éué is not to be supplied, as Olshausen, fol- 
lowing older commentators, holds. Others—Grotius, Wolf, Bengel, Hein- 
richs, Rosenmiiller, Kuinoel, and many others—unnecessarily take év juiv for 
juac as a Hebraism in accordance with 1 13.1 Beza aptly says: ‘‘habito 
inter nos delectu voluisse.’’ — Luke has the word ebayyé2vov only here and 
in xx. 24, not at allin the Gospel. John also has it not. 

Vv. 8-10. God who knows the heart, who thus could not be deceived. in 
the matter,* has, in reference to this their admission effected by my instru- 
mentality into the fellowship of the gospel and of faith (ver. 7), done two 
things. He has (a) positively borne matter-of-fact witness for them, to their 
qualification for admission, by His giving to them the Holy Spirit, as to us ;* 
and (0) negatively, He made in no way distinction between us and them, after 
He by faith, of which He made them partakers through the gospel, had 
purified their hearts. God would have made such a distinction, if, after 
this ethical* purification of the heart effected by faith, He had now required 
of them, for their Christian standing, something else, namely, circumcision 
and other works of the law; but faith, by which He had morally purified 
their inner life, was to Him the sole requisite for their Christian standing 
without distinction, as also with us. Observe on (a), that dove airoic x.T.A. 
is contempororancous with éuapripycev, expressing, namely, the mode of it ; 
and on (4), that r. 7. xkafapicac 18 previous to the ovdév déxpive. This is evi- 
dent from the course of the speech, as the faith must bave been already 
present before the communication of the Spirit.°— Ver. 10. Accordingly as 
the matter now stands (viv oiv). — ri mecpatete Tov Ocdv ;] i.e. why do ye put 
it to the test, whether God will abandon His attestation of non-observance 
already given to the Gentiles, or assert His punitive power against human 
resistance? ‘‘ Apostrophe ad Pharisios et severus elenchus,’’ Bengel. — 
éxibeivac] with the design to impose, etc. — Cvydv] comp. Gal, v. 1, and Chry- 
sostom in loc. : 7@ Tov Cvyotd dvoéuare TH Bapd tov mpayparoc, of the complete ob- 
servance of the law, airoic¢ évdeixvura. Contrast to this yoke: Matt. xi. 29, 
80. — oi marépec | since the time of Moses. 

Ver. 11. ’AA2a] A triumphant contrast to the immediately preceding év 
obre of marépec juav ovte Hyeic toxic. Bact. — dia THO yap. T. Kup. ’I.]° Not 
elsewhere used by Peter. In triumphant contrast to the yoke of the law, 
it is here placed first. — Kal dy tpdrov Kaxeivor] sc. riatebovot owOpvar Oia THG 
yapitoc Tou Kup. Iyoov. The éxeivor are the Gentile-Christians, to whom the 
whole debate relates., Others, Calvin, Calovius, Wolf, and many older 


141 Sam. xvi. 9, 10; 1 Kings viii. 16; 1 cleansing. But ras xapSias points only to the 
Chron. xxviii. 4,5; Neh. ix. 7,and the LXX. moral sphere. Comp, Weiss himself, p. 274 f. 


at those places. So also Ewald. This moral cleansing presupposes, moreover, 
2 Comp. 1. 24. the reconciliation appropriated by faith; see 
3 Comp. x. 44, xi. 15 ff. 1 Pet. 1. 18. 
4 Weiss, Petr. Lehrbegr. p. 321, thinks that 5 Comp. xi. 17. 

it is in the ceremonial sense, so that the idea 6 Comp. Rom. v. 15, i. 7; 1 Cor. i. 3; 2 Cor. 


only allusively passes over into that of ethical 1. , xiii. 13 ; Eph. i.2; Phil, i. 2 ; 2 Thess, 1, 2, 
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commentators, following Augustine, against Pelagius, make it apply to 
natépec juav. Incorrectly, as the salvation of the Jewish fathers, servatt 
fuerunt is supplied, is quite alien from the question concerning the cwrypia 
of the Gentile-Christians here. But the complete equalization of both 
purties is most fitly brought out at the close; after its having been pre- 
viously said, they as well as we, it is now said, we as well as they. Thus the 
equalizing is formally complete.-—That Peter in the doctrine of the right- 
eousness of faith was actually as accordant with Paul as he here expresses 
himself, is, in opposition to Baur, Schwegler, Hilgenfeld, and Zeller, to be 
inferred even from Gal. ii. 15 ff., where Pau! acknowledges his and Peter’s 
common conviction, after he had upbraided the latter, ver. 14 for the 
inconsistency of his conduct at Antioch.! 

Ver. 12. The result of this speech was that the whole assembled multi- 
tude (xav 7d zAjMoc) was silent, so that thus a new oviyrjog did not begin, 
and the agitation of the opponents was set at rest. A happy beginning 
for the happy issue. Now Barnabas and Paul could without contradiction 
confirm the view of Peter by the communication of their own apostolic 
experiences among the Gentiles,—Barnabas jirst, on account of his older 
and closer relation to the church. Comp. on ver. 25. —onueia x. tépara| 
Comp. generally also Rom. xv. 19; 2 Cor. xii. 12, hence so much the less 
improbable (Zeller). 

Ver. 13. When these had finished speaking (cry7oa), James, not the son 
of Alphaeus, but the brother of the Lord (xii. 17), a strict legalist, and highly 
esteemed in Jerusalem as chief leader of the church, delivered his address 
having reference to these matters (azexpiy). He first confirmed, by a 
prophetic testimony, the divine call of the Gentiles brought into promi- 
nence by Peter, vv. 13-17, and then made his conciliatory proposal for 
the satisfaction of both parties—in concise, but all the more weighty 
language (07). 

Vv. 14-17. Zuuedr] formed after the Hebrew }'yDW,? while the more 
usual Ziuuv* corresponds to the Rabbinical >:D. In the Talmud also 
both forms of the name are used side by side. Moreover, the original 
name of Peter was still the current one in the church of Jerusalem.‘ 
We are not to think of any intentional use of it in this passage, that 
Peter was not here to be regarded according to his apostolic dignity, 
Baumgarten. — éreoxép, AaB. && iv. Aadv tH dv. adrov] he looked to, took 
care for, the receiving from the Gentiles a people for His name, i.e. apeople 
of God, a people that bore the name of God as their ruler and proprietor. 
‘‘Egregium paradoxon,”’ Bengel.*— Ver. 15. ror] neuter: and with this, 
namely, with this fact expressed by AaBeiv é ivav x.7.2., agree, ete. — 
xabo¢ yéyparta} He singles out from the Aoyoi tov xpod. a passage, comp. 
xx. 39, in conformity with which that agreement takes place, namely, 
Amos ix. 11, 12, quoted freely by Luke after the LXX. Amos predicts 


1 Comp. on Gal. J.c. ; also Baumgarten, p. 3 1 Chron. iv. 20. 
430 f. ; Lekebusch, p. 300 ff. 4 Comp. on Luke xxiv. 34. 
22 Pet. i. 1; LXX. Gen. xxix. 33; Luke ii. 5 Comp. xviii. 10; Rom, ix, 24-26. 


25, ii. 830; Acts xiii. 1; Rey, vii. 7. 
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the blessed Messianic era, in which not only the Davidic theocracy, fallen 
into decay by the division of the Kingdom, will be again raised up, ver. 
16, but also foreign nations will join themselves to it and be converted 
to the worship of Jehovah. According to the theocratic character of 
this prophecy, it has found its Messianic historical fulfilment in 
the reception of the Gentiles into Christianity, after that thereby 
the Davidic dominion, in the higher and antitypical sense of the Son 
of David (Luke i. 32), was’ re-established. — pera tavta] Hebrew and 
LXX. : év 9 guépa éxeivy. The meaning is the same : after the pre-Messianic 
penal judgments, in the day of the Messianic restoration. — dvaorpéyw Kad 
avocxodoujow] Jehovah had withdrawn from His people ; but now He promises 
by the prophet : I will return and build again the fallen, by desolation, taber- 
nacle of David. Many assume the well-known Hebraism: iterwm (21S) 
aedificabo. This would only be correct were 3)vx in the original ; but there 
stands only O’P&, and in the LXX. only avacrgcw ; and the idea of iterwm 
is very earnestly and emphatically presented by the repetition of dvo:xod. and 
by dvop. — riyv oxnvyv Aavid] The residence of David, the image of the the- 
ocracy, is represented as a torn down and decayed tabernacle, ‘‘ quia ad mag- 
nam tenuitatem res ejus redactae erant,’’ Bengel. —érwc] not the result, 
but the design, with which what is promised in ver. 16 is to take place.— 
oi KaTaAorot Tv avip.] i.e. the Gentiles. The LXX., who certainly had before 
them another reading (TT AN DIN NNY WIT 10), deviate consider- 
ably from the original text, which runs: OT® DIRW-ns wy 1D, that 
they may possess the remainder of Edom ; the remainder, for Amaziah had again 
subdued only a part of it, 2 Kings xiv. 7. As kai ravra ta én x.7.A. fol- 
lows, James might have used even these words, as they are in the original, 
for his object,! and therefore no set purpose is to be assumed for his having 
given them according to the reading of the LXX. Perhaps they were only 
known to him and remembered in that reading ; but possibly also they are 
only rendered in this form by Luke, or the Greek document used by him, 
without being so uttered by James, who spoke in Hebrew. — kai ravra ra 
éOvn K.7.4.] «ai after oi kaTdA. tr. avip. is neeessarily explicative, and indeed, 
and the emphasis of this more precise definition lies on zavra ; but the fol- 
lowing é0 vic has an argumentative purpose : they upon whom, i.e. seeing that, 
indeed, upon all the Gentiles, ete. — é9' ob¢ émixéxd. Tr. dv. wov] quite a He- 
brew expression :? upon whom comroy . . « WR) is named, is uttered as nam- 
ing them, my name, namely, as the name of their Lord, after whom they are 
designated, so that they are called ‘‘ God’s people.’’** They have the name 
already, inasmuch as the predicted future ‘ is conceived as having already 
taken place, and as existing, in the counsel of God ; a praeteritum prophe- 
ticum, as in Jas. v. 2, 3. The view, in itself inadmissible, of Hitzig and 


1 Comp. Hengstenberg, Christol. 1. p. 456. kadecy as denoting an accessory naming, comp. 
2Gesenius, Vhes, III. p. 12382. especially Herod. viii. 44 (ovvopagomevor.. . 
3The Greek would say: ot KéxAnvrac (or érexAn@noav). Comp. Jas. ii. 7; Deut. xxviii. 
émikexAnvrat) TO dvowd pov, OF ols KEKANTaL TO 10; Isa.Jxiii. 19 ; Jer. xiv.9; Dan.ix.19; Bar, 
bvoud jou, Or even é¢’ ols KéxAnTae T. 0. &, On 11.15; 2 Macc. viii. 15. 
érixadeiv, to be distinguished from the simple 4 Comp. Rom. ix. 26 f. 
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others: ‘over whom my name, as that of their conqueror, has been formerly 
named,’ was certainly not that of James. — éx’ airotc] is here to be ex- 
plained not from the Greek use of the repetition of the pronoun,’ but as an 
imitation of the Hebrew.? — 6 rovav taita yrword an’ aidvoc] Such is to be 
considered as the original text ; the other words, ver. 18, are to be deleted. 
See the critical remarks. The Lord who does these things, the rebuilding of 
the theocracy and the conversion of all Gentiles designed by it—known from 
the beginning. The yrword an’ aiovoc added to the prophetic words are not 
to be considered as the speaker’s own significant gloss accompanying the pro- 
phetic saying, for such a gloss would not have been so directly or so curtly 
added; but as part of the scriptural passage itself. The words must at that 
time either have belonged to the original text, as it presented itself to James, 
or to the text of the LXX., as Luke gives it, or to both, as areading which 
is now no longer extant ;* whereas there is now at the conclusion of ver. 
lal poy 2D (LXX.: calde ai juépac tov aidvoc). —yvword] equivalent to 
yvoora bvra, and therefore without an article. By whom they were known 
from the beginning, is evident from the context, namely, by God who ac- 
complishes them (7ovdv) in the fulness of time. He accordingly carries into 
effect nothing, which has not been from the beginning evident to Him in 
His consciousness and counsel ; how important and sacred must they conse- 
quently appear! As Bengel well remarks: ‘‘ ab aeterno scivit; quare non 
debemus id tanquam novwm et mirum fugere.’’ LErroneously de Wette ren- 
ders: what was known of old, through the prophets. Opposed to this is az’ 
aiévoc, which also means from the very beginning in iii. 21 and Luke i. 70; 
and how unimportant and superfluous would the thought itself be ! 

Vv. 19, 20 (29). ’"Eyo| Hor my part 1 vote. — rapevoyieiv] to trouble them 
withal, at their conversion.* — érvoreiAa abtoic tov aréxeoba] to despatch a 
writing to them® that they should abstain—aim of the émoreiAa. —ard tov 
dhicynudtov| may be referred either to ray eiddAwy only, or to all the follow- 
ing particulars. The latter, as a7é is not repeated with t7¢ ropveiac, is the 
more natural; therefore : from the pollutions, which are contracted through 
idols and through fornication, etc. adicynua, from the Alexandrian ddccyeiv, 
polluere,® is a word entirely foreign to the other Greek ; therefore Hesychius 
explains it merely in reference to its present connection with rév ciddduv : 
Ghioynudtov’ THE pEeTUAppews TOV wapdv Ovoov.—ToY eiddAov] What James 
meant by the general expression, ‘‘pollutions of idols,’’ was known to 
his hearers, and is evident from ver. 29, where the formally composed 
decree required as unambiguous a designation as possible, and there- 
fore eidwAobirwv is chosen; hence: pollutions occasioned by partaking of 
the flesh of heathen sacrifices (Ex. xxxiv. 15). The Gentiles were accus- 


1 Fritzsche, Quaest. Luc. p. 109 f. ; Gottling, 
ad. Callim. p. 19 f. 

2 Buttmann, neutest. Gramm. p. 240 f. (BH. 
T. 280). 

3 Comp. Ewald, p, 472, who would, how- 
ever, read yvworoy am’ aldvos Td Epyov avrod. 


4Dem. 242. 16; Polyb. i. 8. 1, iii. 53. 63 


Plut. Timol. 3; frequently also in the LXX., 
both with the dative and the accusative. 

5 Heb. xiii. 22 ; often with Greek writers, 
see Loesner, p. 207. 

6 LXX. Dan. i. 8; Mal. i. 7, 12; Ecclus. x1. 
29; Sturz, de Dial. Al. p. 145; Korai on Isocr. 
D. 299. 
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tomed to consume so much of the sacrificed animals as was not used 
for the sacrifice itself and did not belong to the priests, in feasts, in 
the temple or in their houses, or even to sell it in the shambles.!. Both 
modes of partaking of flesh offered in sacrifice, for which the Gentile- 
Christians had opportunity enough either by invitations on the part of their 
heathen friends or by the usual practice of purchase, were to be avoided 
by them as fellowship with idolatry, and thus as polluting Christian sanctity. 
— xai rH¢ Topveiac] As in the decree, ver. 29, the same expression is repeated 
without any more precise definition, and a regulative ordinance, particularly 
in such an important matter, proceeding from general collegiate delibera- 
tion, presupposes nothing but unambiguous and well-known designations 
of the chief points in question ; no other explanation is admissible than 
that of fornication generally,’ and accordingly all explanations are to be 
discarded, which assume either a metaphorical meaning or merely a single 
form of ropveia; namely: (1) that it denotes figuratively idolatry, and that 
merely the indirect idolatry, which consists in the partaking of sidwofitur, 
so that 7év cid. and t7¢ zopv. form only one point—so, entirely opposed to 
the order in ver. 29, Beza, Selden, Schleusner ; (2) that it is the fornication 
practised at the heathen festivals, so Morus, Dindorf, Stolz, Heinrichs; (8) 
that the zopvixy Gucia is meant, the gains of prostitution offered in sacrifice, 
Heinsius and Ittig ; or (4) the ‘‘actus professionis meretriciae, in fornice 
stantis viri vel mulieris mercede pacta prostitutae et omnium libidini 
patentis,’’ Salmasius ; or (5) the concubinage common among the Gentiles, 
Calvin ; or (6) the nuptiae intra gradus prohibitos,* incest ;* or (7) marriage 
witha heathen husband ;° or (8) deuterogamy.° Bentley has even recourse to 
conjectural emendation, namely, yorpelac or ropkelacg (swine’s flesh). Such 
expedients are only resorted to, because all the other particulars are not im- 
moral in themselves, but ddvd¢opa, which only become immoral through the 
existing circumstances. But the association of ropreia with three adiaphora 
is to be explained from the then moral corruption of heathenism, by which 
fornication, regarded from of old with indulgence and even with favour, 
nay, practised without shame even by philosophers, and surrounded by 
poets with all the tinsel of lasciviousness, had become in public opinion a 
thing really indifferent.7 Compare the system of Hetaerae in Corinth, 


1 See on 1 Cor. viii. 1; also Hermann, got- 
tesd. Alterth. § xxviii. 22-24. 

2 But that the apostles had here in view a 
sanctification of marriage by the cognizance 
or approval of the rulers of the church, so 
that the germ of the ¢cclesiastical nuptial 
ceremony is to be found here, is very arbi- 
trarily assumed by Lange, apost. Zeitalt, IL. 
p. 185. 

3 Lightfoot, comp. Hammond. 

4 Gieseler in Staeudlin and Tzschirner’s 
Archiv. TV. p. 312; Baur, I. p. 162, ed. 23 
Ritschl, althath. Kirche, p. 129; Zeller, p. 
246; Sepp, and others; also Wieseler, who, 
however, on Gal. p. 149, takes it generally, 


and only treats incest as included. 

5 Hering in the Bibl. nov. Brem. TY. p. 289 
ff. ; Teller. 

6 Schwegler, nachapost Zeitalt. I. p. 127. 

7 That even among the heathen the sinful- 
ness of sexual abuse was recognised (as Hof- 
mann, heil. Schr. N. 7. I. p. 181, objects), 
makes no difference as regards the whole of’ 
their moral attitude and tendency. Voices 
of earnest and thoughtful men in Greece and 
Rome were raised against ai/ vices. Hofmann, 
attaches to the notion of mopve(a a width 
which the word, as actually used, has not: 
‘““Unbridledness of natural sexual conduct, 
which neither knows nor desires to know 
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Rome, ete., and the many forms of the worship of Aphrodite in the Greek 
world.! Baumgarten, Ewald, Bleek, Weiss have with reason retained the 
proper and in the N. T. prevailing literal sense of ropveia. — xai tov mvuxrov} 
i.e. the flesh of such beasts as are killed by strangling, strangulation by snares, 
and the like, and from which the blood is not let out. This is based on Lev. 
xvii. 13, 14, Deut. xii. 16, 23, according to which the blood was to be let 
out from every hunted animal strangled, and without this letting out of 
blood the flesh was not to be eaten.* That the prohibition here refers to 
Roman epicurism (e.g. to the eating of fowls suffocated in Falernian wine), 
is very inappropriately assumed by Schneckenburger, especially considering 
the humble position of most of the Gentile-Cbristians. — xa? rob aipnaroc} 
denotes generally any partaking of blood, in whatever form it might be 
found. The prohibition of eating blood, even yet strictly observed by the 
Jews,° isnot to be derived from the design of the lawgiver to keep the 
people at a distance from all idolatry—as is well known,, the sacrificing 
Gentiles ate blood and drank it mingled with wine °—or from sanitary con- 
siderations, but from the conception expressly set forth in Gen. 1x. 6, Lev. 
xvii. 11, xiii. 14, Deut. xii. 23, 24, that the blood is that which contains ‘‘ the 
soul of all flesh.’? On this also depended the prohibition of things strangled, 
because the blood was still in them, which, as the vehicle of life, was not 
to be touched as food, but was to be poured out,” and not to be profaned by 
eating.® ‘The very juxtaposition of the two points proves that Cyprian, 
Tertullian, and others,® erroneously explain aiwa of homicidium. With the 
deep reverence of the Hebrews for the sanctity of blood was essentially 
connected the idea of blood-sacrifice ; and therefore the prohibition of 
partaking of blood, in respect of its origin and importance—it was accom- 
panied with severe penalties—was very different from the prohibition of un- ' 
clean animals. 1° 

The following general observations are to be made on ver. 20 compared 
with ver, 29:—1. The opinion of James and the resolution of the 
assembly is purely negative; the Gentile brethren were not to be sub- 
jected to rapevoydeiv, but they were expected merely aréyeofa, and that 
from four matters, which according to the common Gentile opinion were 
regarded as indifferent, but were deeply offensive to the rigidly legal 
Jewish-Christians, The moral element of these points is here accordingly 
left entirely out of account; the design of the prohibition refers only 
to the legal strictness of the Jewish-Christians, between whom and the 


moral restriction.” Thus the word, in his witnesses in favour of these words. 


view, applies not only to sexual intercourse in 3 Comp. Schoettgen én loc. 
relationship, but also to sexual conduct in 4 Lev. ili. 17, vii. 26, xvii. 10. xix. 26 ; Dent. 
marriage (2). Grotius in loc., Hermann, xii. 16, 23 ff., xv. 28. 
Privatalterth. § 29, 13 ff. » Saalschiitz, Mos. R. p. 262 f. 
1 See also on 1 Cor. vi. 12. 6 Michaelis, Mos. R. IV. § 206. 
2 The omission of cai rod mvuxrod in D and 7 Lev. xvii. 13; Deut. xii. 15 ff, 
Fathers, though approved by Bornemann 8 See Ewald, Alterth. pp. 51, 197; Delitzsch, 
(here and in ver. 29), can only be regarded as bibl. Psych. p. 242 ff. 
a copyist’s error occasioned by Homoioteleuton ® See Wolf én loc. 


(kat 70d... kai tod). So decisive are the 10 Comp. also Bahr, Symbol, II. p. 240. 
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Gentile-Christians the existing dispute was to be settled, and the fellow- 
ship of brotherly intercourse was to be provisionally restored. The 
Gentile-Christian, for the avoidance of offence towards his Jewish brother, 
was to abstain as well from that which exhibited the fundamental char- 
acter of heathenism —pollutions of idols and fornication!—as from those 
things by which, in the intercourse of Christian fellowship, the most 
important points of the restrictions on food appointed by God for Israel 
might be prematurely overthrown, to the offence of the Jewish-Christians. 
—-2. That precisely these four points are adduced, and neither more nor 
other, is simply to be explained from the fact, that historically, and 
according to the experience of that time, next to circumcision these 
were the stumbling-blocks in ordinary intercourse between the two sec- 
tions of Christians; and not, as Olshausen and Ebrard, following many 
older commentators, suppose,? from the fact that they were accustomed 
to be imposed on the proselytes of the gate in the so-called seven precepts 
of Noah,* and that the meaning of the injunction is, that the Gentile- 
Christians had no need to become proselytes of righteousness by circum- 
cision, but were only obliged to live as proselytes of the gate, or at least 
were to regard themselves as placed in a closer relation and fellowship to 
the Jewish people (Baumgarten). Were this the case, we cannot see why 
the decree should not have attached itself more precisely and fully to the 
Noahiec precepts,*.to which not a single one of the four points expressed 
belonged ; and therefore the matter has nothing at all in common with the 
proselytism of the gate.°— 3. That the proposal of James, and the decree 
drawn up in accordance with it, were to have no permanent force as a rule 
of conduct, is clear from the entire connection in which it arose. It was 
called forth by the circumstances of the times; it was to be a compromise 
as long as these circumstances lasted ; but its value as such was extin- 
guished of itself by the cessation of the circumstances—namely, as soon as 
the strengthening of the Christian spirit, and of the Christian moral 
freedom of both parties, rendered the provisional regulation superfluous. * 
Therefore Augustine strikingly remarks (c. Manich. 32.13): ‘ Hlegisse 
mihi videntur pro tempore rem facilem et nequaquam observantibus onerosam, 
in qua cum Israelitis etiam gentes propter angularem illum lapidem duos in se 
condentem aliquid communiter observarent. Transacto vero illo tempore, quo 
illi duo parietes, unus de circumceisione alter de praeputio venientes, quamvis 
in angulari lapide concordarent, tamen suis quibusdam proprietatibus distine- 
tius eminebant, ac ubi ecclesia gentium talis effecta est, ut in ea nullus Israelita 
carnalis appareat : quis jam hoe Christianus observat, ut turdas vel minutiores 
aviculas non attingat, nisi quarum sanguis effusus est, aut leporem non edat, 


1 Comp. on the latter, Rom. i. 21 ff. phemy ; (8) murder ; (4) incest ; (5) robbery ; 
2 Comp. also Ritschl, altkath. K. p. 129: (6) disobedience to magistrates ; (7) partaking 
Wieseler, p. 185; Holtzmann, Judenth. u. of flesh cut from living animals. 


Christenth. p. 571 f. 5 Comp. also Oertel, p. 249; Hofmann, h. 
3 See the same in Sanh. 56 @ 0; Maimo- Schr. d. N. T. 1. p. 128 ff. 
nides, Tr. Melach. 9. 1. 6 Comp. Ritschl, altkath. K. p. 138 f. 


4These forbade: (1) idolatry; (2) blas- 
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si manu a cervice percussus nullo eruento vulnere occisus est? Ht qui forte 
pauci tangere ista formidant, a caeteris irridentur, ita omnium animos in hae 
re tenuit sententia veritatis.’ In contrast to this correct view stand the 
Canon. apost. 68 (ei ric éxioxoros 7 TpecBbrepog 7 Staxovog 7 bAwe TOV KaTaddyou Tov 
lepatixod odyn Kpéa év aivate puyype adtov, 7 Onpiadwrov 7 Svyctuaiov, Kadatpel- 
o%w' TovTo yap 6 véuoc areimev. Et dé Aaixodg ein, adopitéodw), and not less the 
Clementine Homilies, vii. 4, and many Fathers in Suicer, hes. I. p. 
113, as also the Concil. Trull. Il. Can. 67, and exegetical writers cited 
in Wolf.! It is self-evident withal, that not only the prohibition of 
ropveia, but also the general moral tenor and fundamental thought of 
the whole decree, the idea of Christian freedom, to the use of which 
merely relative limits given in the circumstances, and not an absolute ethi- 
cal limitation, must be assigned, have permanent validity, such as Paul ex- 
hibited in his conduct and teaching, —4. The Tiibingen criticism, finding in 
Gal. ii. the Archimedean point for its lever, has sought to relegate the whole 
narrative of the apostolic council and its decree to the unhistorical sphere ;? 
because the comparison with Gal. ii. exhibits contradictions, which cause 
the narrative of the Acts to be recognized as an irenic fiction. It is alleged, 
namely, that by its incorrect representation the deeply seated difference be- 
tween the Jewish-Christianity of the original apostles and Paulinism free 
from the law was to be as much as possible concealed, with a view to 
promote union. Holtzmann* more cautiously weighs the matter, but still 
expresses doubt.* The contradictions, which serve as premisses for the 
attack upon our narrative, are not really present in Gal. ii. 1 ff. For—and 
these are the most essential points in the question—in Gal. ii. Paul narrates 
the matter not in a purely historical interest, but in personal defence of his 
apostolic authority, and therefore adduces incidents and aspects of what 
happened at Jerusalem, which do not make it at all necessary historically 
to exclude our narrative. Moreover, even in Gal. ii. the original apostles 
are not in principle at variance, but at one, with Paul ;° as follows from ver. 
6, from the reproach of hypocrisy made against Peter, vv. 12, 13, which 
supposes an agreement in conviction between him and Paul, from the 


1 Comp. also the Erlangen Zeitschr. f. Pro- 
test. u. K., July 1851, p.53, where the ab- 
stinence from things strangled and from blood 
is reckoned as a ‘‘precipitate on the part of 
the external Levitical ordinances” to be pre- 
served in the church, 

2 See besides, Baur, I. 119 ff. ed. 2, Schweg- 
ler, Zeller, Holsten, especially Hilgenfeld in 
Comm. 2. Br. an d. Gal., and in his Zeitschr. 
J. wiss. Theol. 1858, p. 317 f£., 1860, p. 118 ff., 
Kanon u. Krit. d. N. T. p. 188 ff. 

3 Judenth. und Christenth. p. 568 ff. 

4 For a defence of its historical character, 
see Wieseler, Chronol. p. 189 ff., and in his 
Comm. z. Br. an d. Gal.—who, however, still 
(see the article “ Galaterbrief’’ in Herzog’s 
Encykl. XTX.) identifies the journey in Gal. ii. 


with that mentioned in Acts xviii. 21 f., an 
opinion which it is impossible to maintain, 
comp, on Gal. ii.1; Ebrard, § 125; Baum- 
garten, p. 401 ff.; Schaff, Gesch. @. apost. 
K. p. 252 ff., ed. 2; Schneckenburger in the 
Stud. u. Krit. 1855, p. 551 f€.; Lechler, apost. 
u. nachapost. Zeitalt. p. 396 ff. (also in the 
Stud. d. Wiirtemb. Geistl. 1847, 2, p.94 ff.) ; 
Lange, apost. Zeitalt. I. p. 103 ff. ; Thiersch, 
p. 127 ff. ; Lekebusch, p. 296 ff. ; Ewald, p. 469 
ff. ; Ritschl, altkath. K. p. 148 ff. ; Hofmann, 
heil. Schr. N. T.1. p. 127 ff., who, however, 
calls to his aid many incorrect interpretations 
of passages in the Epistle to the Galatians ; 
Trip, .c. p. 92 ff.; Oertel, Paul in a. Apostel- 
gesch. p. 226 ff. 
5 Comp, Bleek, Beitr. p. 253 f. 
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edvixdc Cc, ver. 14, and from the speech in common, ver. 16 ff.! Further, 
in Gal. ii, Paul is not contrasted with the original apostles in respect of 
doctrine, for the circumcision of Titus was not demanded by them, but as 
regards the field of their operations in reference to the same gospel, ver. 9. 
By xaz’ idiav, again, Gal. ii. 2, is meant a private conference,? which had 
nothing to do with the transactions of our narrative ; nor is the care for 
the poor determined on, Gal. ii. 10, a matter excluding the definitions of 
our decree, particularly as Paul only describes an agreement which had 
been made, not in any sort of public assembly, but merely between him 
and the three original apostles ; the observance of the decree was an inde- 
pendent matter, and was understood of itself. In fine, the absence of any 
mention of the council and decree in the Pauline Epistles, particularly in 
the Epistle to the Galatians, and even in the discussion on meats offered 
in sacrifice, 1 Cor. viii. 10, 23 ff, is completely intelligible from the merely 
interim nature and purpose of the statute; as well as, on the other hand, 
from the independence of his apostleship and the freedom of believers from 
the law, which Paul had to assert more and more after the time of the 
council in his special apostolic labours, and always to lay greater stress on, 
in opposition to the Judaism which ever raised itself anew.’ Indeed, the 
very circumstance that the proposals for the decree proceed from James, is 
in keeping with his position as the highly respected head of the Jewish- 
Christians, and is a testimony of his wise moderation, without making him 
answerable’ for the Judaistic narrowness and strictness of his followers.° 
And there could be the less scruple to consent on the part of Paul, as, in 
fact, by this Henoticon the non-circumcision of the Gentiles had completely 
conquered, and he thereby saw the freedom and the truth of the gospel 
securely established,°® while at the same time the chief vice of heathenism, 
xopveia, was rejected, and the right application of the other three prohibi- 
tions, in accordance with the yraow and aydry which his Gospel promoted, 
was more and more to be expected in confidence on the Lord and His 
Spirit.” 

Ver. 21.° Tap] gives the reason why it was indispensable to enjoin this 
fourfold azéyeo%ai—namely, because the preaching of the Mosaic law, 
taking place from ancient generations in every city every Sabbath day by its 
being read in the synagogues, would only tend to keep alive the offence 
which the Jewish-Christians, who still adhered to the synagogue,” took to 
their uncircumcised brethren, in view of the complete freedom of the latter 
from the law, including even these four points." These words thus assign 


1 See evasions, on account of tméxpicts, in 
Schwegler and Baur. 

2 Comp. on ver. 6. 

3 See on Gal., Introd. § 3. 

4 Comp. Jas. i. 25, il. 12. 

§ Gal. ii. 12. 

6 Gal. ii. 3 ff. 

72 Cor. iii. 17; Rom. viii. 15. See, in ad- 
dition, on Gal. 1i. 

8 See Diisterdieck in the Gdtting Monatschr: 


1849, p. 282 ff. 

9 Comp. Lechler, apost. Zeitalt. p. 291 f. 

10 Lekebusch and Oertel adopt in the main 
this interpretation, to which Calvin already 
came yery near. Noris the explanation of 
Diisterdieck essentially different. Yet he un- 
derstands éxye. in the sense: he has in his 
power, holds in subjection, which, however, 
appears not to be admissible, as not the Jews 
generally, but the xypvagovtes, are the object 
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a ground for the proposal on the score of necessity, corresponding to the 
éxdvaywec in the decree, ver. 28, and, indeed, of the necessity that there 
must be, at least so far, accommodation to the Mosaic law. Others : 
mepittov Toig *lovdaloe Tavta émictéAAen’ ard Tov véuov Ta’Ta pavddvovow K.T.A., 
scholion in Matthaei, Chrysostom, Lyra, and many others, and recently 
Neander. Out of place, as there was no question at all about an instruc- 
tion for the Jewish- Christians. Erasmus, Wetstein, Thiersch, and others 
still more arbitrarily import the idea: ‘' Neque est metuendum, ut Moses 
propterea antiquetur ;”’ or :' it is not to be feared that the Mosaic law gen- 
erally will be neglected and despised.* Still more freely Gieseler* reads be- 
tween the lines what is supposed to be meant: ‘‘The Mosaic law already 
has been so long preached, and. yet there are few who submit to embrace it. 
Now, when the service of the true God is preached without the yoke of the 
law, many are turning to Him, and it is indisputable that the ceremonial 
law is the only obstacle to the universal diffusion of true religion.’’ Lange, 
IL. p. 183, likewise imports: ‘‘ We have nothing further to do. To assert 
the statutes of Moses is not our office; there are already preachers for 
that.’’? Similarly Hofmann,* who, however, discovers under the words of 
James the presupposition as self-evident, that Gentiles, if they pleased, 
might along with the faith embrace also the law of Moses; to those, whe 
wished to become Mosaic, nothing need be said about the law, because 
they would always have an opportunity to become acquainted with it. As 
if one could read-in such a very important presupposition as self-evident ! 
And as if Paul and Barnabas could have been silent at a proposition so 
entirely anti-Pauline! Further, we cannot see how what Brenske' finds as 
the meaning, considering the proselytes of the gate as those to whom the 
kypvocew took place, is contained in the words: the «ypiccev has the notion 
of publicity and solemnity, but not of novelty (Brenske), which even passages 
such as Gal. v. 11, Rom. ii. 21, should have prevented him from assuming. 
Lastly, Wieseler® finds in the words the designed inference : consequently 
these statutes have for long been not a thing unheard of and burdensome 
for these Gentiles, because there are among them many proselytes. But 
even thus the chief points are mentally supplied (x’). 

Ver. 22. ’Exiefauévove] is not to be taken, with Beza, Er. Schmid, Kui- 
noel, and others, for ékiey9évrac, as the middle aorist never has a passive 
signification ; on the contrary,’ the correct explanation is, accusative with 
the infinitive : after they should have, not had, chosen men from among them, 


But in 


of éxer. It is the simple: he has them, they 
do not fail him. 

1 So Grotius and Ewald, p. 472. 

2 Thus in substance also Schneckenburger, 
Zeller, Baumgarten, Hilgenfeld. Peculiarly 
ingenious, but importing what is not in the 
text, is the view of Bengel: ‘‘ Prophetas 
citavi, non Mosen, cujus consensus est aper- 
tior,”’ holding that James had Deut, xxxii. 21 
in view. 

3In Stdudlin und Tzschirner’s Archiv. f. 
Kirchengesch. YY. p. 312. Baur, ed. 1, also 


adopted the explanation of Gieseler. 
the second edition, I. p. 137, he interprets it 
as if James wished to say: ‘‘a@ worship so 
ancient as the Mosaic is perfectly entitled to 
such a demand.” This, howeyer, is m no way 
contained in the words, in which, on the 
contrary, the point is the ancient preaching 
and the constant reading. 

4 Schriftbew. IL. 2, p. 41. 

§ Stud. u. Krit. 1859, p. 711 ff. ‘ 

® On Gal. 11. 11 ff., p. 148. 

7 Comp. ver. 40. 
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to send them, i.e. to choose and to send men.1— Nothing further is known of 
Judas Barsabas, whom Grotius and Wolf consider as a brother of J oseph 
Barsabas, i. 23. Ewald considers him as identical with the person named 
in x. 23, Concerning Silas, .c. Silvanus,? the apostolic companion of Paul 
on his journeys in Asia Minor and Greece,® see Cellar. de Sila viro apost., 
Jena, 1773 ; Leyrer in Herzog’s Encykl. XIV. p.369. These two men, who 
were of the first rank and influence* among the Christians, were sent to 
Antioch to give further oral explanation, ver. 27. 

Vy. 23, 24. Dpdwavrec] while they wrote, should properly agree in case 
with éxeSauévove. Anacoluthia in carrying out the construction by partici- 
ples is frequent ; here it conforms to the logical subject of gore roi¢ «.7.A.° 
— dua yerpo¢ aitov] so that they were to be the bearers of the letter.—As the 
letter was directed not only to Antioch and to Syria, whose capital and 
chief church was Antioch, but also to Cilicia, we are to infer that in this 
province also similar dissensions between Jewish and Gentile Christians had 
taken place, and had come to the knowledge of the apostolic assembly.— 
The genuineness of the letter is supported as well by its whole form—which, 
with all distinctness as to the things forbidden, the designation of which 
is repeated exactly in xxi. 25, yet has otherwise so little official circumstan- 
tiality, that it evidently ‘appears intended to be orally supplemented as re- 
gards the particulars—as also by the natural supposition that this impor- 
tant piece of writing would soon be circulated in many copies (xxi. 25), and 
therefore might easily, in an authentic form, pass into the collection of 
Luke’s sources.° — xa? oi adeAgoi] t.e. the whole church, ver. 22 (Q?). — 
Xaipev] the well-known epistolary salutation of the Greeks."” The letter 
addressed to Greek Christians was certainly written in Greek. But that 
it was actually composed by James* does not follow at least from Jas. i. 
i, although it is in itself possible, and indeed from his position in Jerusalem 
even probable. The similarity in the expression of the decree with Luke i. 
1, does not justify us in doubting the originality of that expression,® as the 
subdivision in the protasis and apodosis was very natural, and the use of 
édofev almost necessary. — avackevdlovrec| destroying, subverting, elsewhere 
neither in the N. T. nor in the LXX. and Apocrypha. !° — Aéyoureg repiréwv. | 
without deiv, because in Aéy. the sense of commanding is implied.'1— The 
tnpeiv Tt. vouov is the Cvyéc, ver. 10, which was imposed with circumcision, 
Gal. v. 8. And the véuoc is the whole law, not merely the ceremonial part. 
— oi¢ ob duecteiA.] So arbitrarily had they acted. 


1 Comp. Vulg., and see Kypke, II. p. %3; 
Winer, p. 239 (E. T. 319 f.). 

2 See on 2 Cor. i. 19. 

3 xvii. 4, x. 14 f., xviii. 5, also 1 Pet. v. 12. 

4 nyoun., comp. Luke xxii. 26. 

5 See Bernhardy, p. 463; Winer, p. 527 (EH. 
T. 709) ; also Pflugk, ad Hur. Hec. 970. 

6 According to Schwanbeck, the letter is 
derived from the ‘‘Memoirs of Silas,’ In 
this view, of course, it must be assumed that 
avdpas Hyoum., ver. 22, did not stand in the 


text at all, or not here. 

7 See Otto in the Jahrb. f. D. Theol. 1867, 
p. 678 ff. Comp. xxiii. 26. 

8 Bengel, Bleek in the Stud. w. Krit. 1836, 
p. 1037. 

9 Schwegler, Zeller. 

10 But see Xen. Cyr. vi. 2. 253; Polyb. ix. 31. 
6, ix. 82. 8; Dem. 895.5. ‘*Non parcunt iis, 
qui dubitationes invexerant,” Bengel. 

11 Kiihner, ad Xen. Anab, v. 7. 34. Comp. 


on xiv. 14. 
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Vv. 25-28. Tevojiévore duodvuaddr] after we had become unanimous, Thus 
it was not a mere majority of voices: ‘‘non parum ponderis addit decreto 
concors sententia,’’? Grotius. On yiveo8a: with an adverb in the sense of a 
predicate, see Bernhardy, p. 887. Comp. on Johni, 15. — Bapvaf. x. Tatray | 
This order, after chap. xiii. almost always inverted, is justly regarded by 
Bleek as a proof of fidelity to the documentary source. The placing of 
Barnabas first was very natural to the apostles and to the church in Jerusa- 
lem, on the ground of the older apostolic position of the man who in fact 
first introduced Paul himself to the apostles. Also at xiv. 14, xv. 12, this pre- 
cedence has its ground in the nature of the circumstances. — avd porove k.7.A.} 
men who have given up, exposed to the danger of death, their soul for the 
name, for its glorification, v. 41, of our Lord Jesus Christ. mapad. tiv poyjy, 
the opposite of SéAecv caca 7. wuyxgv, Luke ix. 24, is not to be identified 
with ridévac 7. p., and the two are not to be explained from the Hebrew 
WD) DW, in opposition to Grotius, Kuinoel, Olshausen.? The purpose of 
these words of commendation is the attestation of the complete confidence 
of the assembly in the Christian fidelity, proved by such love to Christ, of 
the two men who had been sent from Antioch, and who perhaps had been 
slandered by the Judaistic party as egotistic falsifiers of the gospel.* 
Comp. Grotius. — kai abrobe «.7.2.] who also themselves, i.e. in person, along 
with this our written communication, make known the same thing orally.*— 
arayyéAA.| stands not for the future, against Grotius, Hammond, Heinrichs, 
Kuinoel, but realizes as present the time when Judas and Silas deliver the 
letter and add their oral report. — ra aira] namely, what we here inform you 
of by letter. Neander takes it otherwise : the same, that Barnabas and Paul 
have preached to you, namely, that faith in the Redeemer, even ‘‘ without 
the observance of the law, suffices,’’ ete. Against this view dvd Adyov is de- 
cisive, by which 7a airaé necessarily retains its reference to what was com- 
municated by letter.—r6 dyiw rvebpate cat juiv] The agreement of the 
personal activity of the advisers themselves with the illuminating and con- 
firming influence of the Holy Spirit experienced by them when advising.® 
Comp. v. 82. Well does Calovius remark : ‘‘ Conjungitur causa principalis 
et ministerialis decreti.’’ Olshausen supposes that it is equivalent to r@ 
dy. mv. év nuiv. Just as arbitrarily and erroneously, Grotius, Piscator, and 
many others hold that there is here a év dia dvoiv, nobis per Sp. St. Neander : 
through the Holy Spirit we also, like Paul and Barnabas, have arrived at the per- 
ception. 'To this is opposed édoge, which, in accordance with ver. 22, must 
necessarily denote the determination of the council, and therefore forbids 
the reference of the «ai juiv to Paul and Barnabas, which reference, at any 
rate, see before on ra aird, is remote from the context. — jiv] includes, 
according to vv. 22, 28, also the church, to which, of course, Bellarmin and 


1 Comp. Plat. Prot. p. 312 C. Paul. 

2 See on John x. 11. 4 31a Adyov, see Raphel, Polyb. 

3 According to Zeller, p. 246, these com- 5 Ewald, p. 476, appropriately remarks: 
mendatory words are calculated by the author “The mention of the Holy Spirit, ver. 28, is 


for his readers, as indeed the whole book is the most primitive Christian thing imagina- 
held to be only a letter of commendation for ble.” 
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other Catholics concede only the consensus tacitus.! — ra éxavaykec| the 
things necessary.? The conjectural emendations, éx’ dvdyxyc® and év ayarace,* 
are wholly unnecessary. That éxdvayxec® is an adverb, see in Schaefer.° 
The necessity here meant is not a necessity for salvation (Zeller), but a 
necessity conditioned by the circumstances of the time. See on ver. 20 f. 

Ver. 29. The points mentioned in ver. 20 are here arranged more accu- 
rately, so that the three which refer to food are placed together, — aré- 
xeoSac] is in ver. 20, as in 1 Thes& iv. 3, V. 22, Ecclus. xxviii. 8, and fre- 
quently in the LXX., joined with azé; but here, as usually among Greek 
writers, only with the genitive. The two differ ‘non quoad rem ipsam, 
sed modo cogitandi, ita ut in priori formula sejunctionis cogitatio ad rem, 
in posteriori autem ad nos ipsos referatur.’’? —2& dv dvatypobvtec éavtotc| 
Jrom which, i.e., at a distance from, without fellowship with them, ye care- 
Sully keeping yourselves.*— eb rpagere] not: ye shall do well—so usually, 
also de Wette, comp. x. 33 — but, as also Hofmann interprets it according 
to the usus loguendi,* ye shall fare well, namely, by peace and unity in 
Christian fellowship. Quite incorrectly, Elsner, Wolf, Krebs, Kuinoel have 
understood the meaning as equivalent to cwS#oec8e, which egregiously and 
injuriously mistakes the apostolic spirit, that had nothing in common 
with the ob divacte cudtqva of the strict legalists. — éppwode] the epistolary 
valete, 

Vy. 31, 32. *Ext rq rapaxAjoe| for the consolation, which the contents of 
the letter granted to them. They now saw Christian liberty protected and 
secured, where the abrupt demand of the Jewish-Christians had formerly 
excited so much anxiety. The meaning cohortatio, arousing address," is 
less suitable to the contents of the letter and to the threatening situation 
in which they had been placed. — kai airoi] is to be explained in keeping 
with ver. 27; and so to be connected, not, as is usually done, with zpo¢. 
dvrec, as they also, as well as Paul and Barnabas, were prophets, but with 
Oia Adyou 7. mapexd?, K.7.A. Judas and Silas also personally, as the letter by 
writing, comforted and strengthened the brethren by much discourse, which 
they could the more do, since they were prophets.» The xapexaAecav must be 
interpreted like rapakAgoer, and so not cohortabantur, as usually.” 

Vv. 33-35. Iloveiv ypdvov] to spend a time.'4— yer’ eiphync] i.e. so that wel- 
Sure (Dr Ww) was bidden to accompany them, amidst good wishes. A refer- 


1 See, on the contrary, Calovius. D: ci ed mpdtrovaw adicodyres, Dem. 469. 14: 
2 Bernhardy, p. 328 ; Kypke, II. p. 75 f. el Tus GAAOS Ev péev Eerroinoev Umas EV TpAaTTHY, 


3 Salmasius. 

4 Bentley. 

5 Herod. i. 82; Plat. Pol. vii. p. 536 D, 
Conv. p. 176 E, Dem. 706. 21. 

6 Ad Dem. App. IV. p. 540 f. 

7 Tittmann, Synon. N. T. p. 225. 

8 Comp. John xvii. 5; Prov. xxi. 23: 
Starnper ex Ortipews THY Wuxhy avrod ; also the 
corresponding connection with amd, Ps. xii. 
8; Jas. i 27. 

* 9 See especially Plat. Alc. i. p. 116 B: sorts 
KaAdds mpdrrer, ovxXt Kal ED mparret, Prot. p. 333 


Plat. Hp. 3, p. 315 B; the opposite, caxas 
mpaocewv, comp. Ellendt, Lex. Soph. Il, p. 
629, and Grimm, s.v. ev. 

10 Xen. Cyr. iv. 5. 83; Hipp. ep. p. 12%5, 20; 
Artem. iii. 44; 2 Macc. xi. 21, 33, vii. 9. 
Comp. Dissen,ad Dem. de Cor. p. 323 f. 

11 Beza, Castalio, and others, 

12 See on xi. 27. 

13 Comp. Vulgate ; and see ver. 27, a aura, 

14 Dem. 392. 18. See Wetstein and Jacobs, 
ad Anthol. TI. 8, p. 443 also Schaefer, ad 
Bos. Hil. p. 413. 
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ence to the formula of parting : ropetov or imaye el¢ eiphvny, or év siphvy! — 
The «ai between didéox. and evayy.” is expexegetical. —rov Ady. tov Kup. | 
see on viii. 25. — At this period, ver. 85, occurs the encounter of Paul with 
Peter (Gal. ii. 11 ff.) The quite summary statement, ver. 35, makes the 
non-mention of this particular incident intelligible enough, and therefore 
there is no reason for the fiction that Luke desired, by the narrative of the 
strife between Paul and Barnabas,* merely to mask the far more important 
difference between him and Peter.‘ This passing and temporary offence 
had its importance in the special interest of the Epistle to the Galatians, but 
not in the general historical interest of Luke, which was concerned, on 
the other hand, with the separation of Paul and Barnabas and of their 
working. The objections of Wieseler to the assumed coincidence of time ° 
have little weight. In particular, the indefinite statements of time, vv. 
33, 35, 36, allow space enough. — As to the spuriousness of ver. 34, see on 
ver. 40 (R’). 

Ver. 86. Aj] see on xiii. 2. —ép aic] because racavy xéAw contains a dis- 
tributive plurality.° — ric éyovor| how their state is, their internal and exter- 
nal Christian condition. The reference to ézvcxey. Tove adeAd. depends on 
well-known attraction. Moreover, Bengel well remarks that ré¢ éyovo: is 
the nerous visitationis ecclesiasticae. 

(s*.) Vv. 38, 39. But Paul judged it not right" to take with them this one 
who had fallen away from them from Pamphylia, etc.2 Observe the pi cvura- 
padaaferv standing in sharp opposition to the ovumapadaBeiv of ver. 37, and 
the rovrov significantly repeated at the close. The purposely chosen azo- 
oravra, and the decisive rejection which Paul founded on this falling away, 
even in opposition to the highly esteemed Barnabas; who did not wish 
to discard his cousin,® proves that the matter was not without grave fault 
on the part of Mark. ickleness in the service of Christ’? was to Paul’s 
bold and decided strength of character and firmness in his vocation the 
foreign element, with which he could not enter into any union either 
abstractly or for the sake of public example. —This separation was ben- 
eficial for the church, because Barnabas now chose a sphere of operation 
for himself. Ver. 89; 1 Cor. ix. 6. And as to Mark, certainly both 
the severity of Paul and the kind reception given to him by Barnabas were _ 
alike beneficial for his ministerial fidelity, Col. iv. 10, 2 Tim. iv. 11. To 
wév yap abAov doBepdv éexéotpepev abrév' rd 62 BapvaBa ypyordy éroler pnnére 
arodewpdjvat. “Qote udxovras pév, rpog Ev db Tédog aravtd Td Képdo¢ (Chrysos- 


1 xvi. 86; Mark v. 34; Luke vii. 50, viii. ® Comp. xiii. 18. Luke does not mention 


48; Jas. il. 16. 

2 The added mera kat érép. rodAdAav, with yet 
many others, shows how very great the field 
of labour at Antioch was. 

8 vy. 37 fi. 

4 Schrader, Schneckenburger, Baur. 

5 On Gal. ii. 11. 

6 Winer, p. 134 (E. T. 177). 

7 n€tov, comp. xxviii. 22; Xen. Anab. v. 5, 
9; Mem. ii. 1. 9. 


the later reunion (Col. iv. 11; Philem. 24; 
2 Tim. iv. 11), which, if the view as to the 
book being intended as a reconciliation of 
Paulinism and Petrinism were correct, must 
occasion great surprise, as Mark wasa disciple 
of Peter. 

® Col. iv. 10. 

10 Mark had been ov Xpustov apverdmevos, 
GAA Tv Spdmov Tov ToAdY Kai Bapdy Tapaitynca- 
wevos, Oecumenius. 
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tom). — rapofvousc] an exasperation.! The expression is purposely chosen ; 
it was ov éySpa ovdé giAovercxia (Chrysostom). But the thing itself had its 
ground in the avdpurivy diavoia according to its relation to the difference of 
the character confronting it, ob yao joav AiSor } FbA01, Chrysostom. 

Vv. 40, 41. "ExdeSauevoc Lirav] after he had chosen Silas as his apostolic 
companion. It is accordingly to be assumed that Silas, ver. 27, after he 
had returned to Jerusalem, ver. 33, and had along with Judas given an 
account of the result of their mission, had in the meantime returned to 
Antioch. But the interpolation, ver. 34 (see the critical remarks), is in- 
correct, as the return of Silas to Jerusalem was a necessary exigency of the 
commission which he had received. émAéyeodas, in the sense sibi eligere, 
only here in the N. T.; often in Greek writers, the LXX., and Apocr. — 
Tapadoy. TH yap. T- Kvpiov] committed to the grace of Christ (see the critical 
remarks). Comp. ver. 11. Not different in substance from xiv. 36, but 
here expressed according to a more specifically Christian form. Moreover, 
the notice, compared with ver. 39, leads us to infer, with great probability, 
that the church of Antioch in the dispute before us was on the side of 
Paul. — rp Yup. «. KiAck.]| as Barnabas, ver. 39, so Paul also betook him- 
self to his native country ; from their native countries the two began their 
new, and henceforth for ever separated, missionary labours. Barnabas 
is unjustly reproached, by Baumgarten, with repairing to his own country, 
instead of to the wide fields of heathenism ; in point of fact, we know not 
the further course which he adopted for his labours.. 


Notes By AMERICAN EDITOR. 


(m*) Hucept ye be circumcised. YV. 1. 


These words introduce one of the most exciting and important controversies 
in the history of the Christian Church—the first famous controversy, which 
threatened the disruption of the church into two sections—a Jewish and a Gen- 
tile church—or, as Meyer designates them, Pharisee Christians and Gentile Chris- 
tians. The only other topics of equal moment which have arisen are the doc- 
trine of the Trinity, which shook the church to its foundation in the fourth 
century—a question concerning the person of Christ ; and the doctrine of justi- 
fication by faith, which was the grand central truth of the Protestant Reforma- 
tion—a question concerning the work of Christ. The question which so early 
and so long agitated the primitive church was whether the law of circumcision 
was still obligatory or abrogated? whether it was necessary to require all to 
enter the church through the gate of Judaism? or, regarding these rites as 
superseded by a new dispensation, to open the door for all who simply be- 
lieved on the Lord Jesus. The conservative party held that circumcision was 
a divine ordinance, and asked by what authority these new teachers set aside 
or changed what God had established? Not only did they make circumcision 
a condition of church communion, but excluded the uncircumcised from the 


hope of salvation. So that the real question at issue between the disputants 


1Dem, 1105. 24; Deut. xxix. 28; Jer. xxxii. 87. 
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was whether Christianity should be confined to the narrowness of a Jewish 
sect, or be propagated as the religion of the world ?—the distinction, in this 
respect, between Jew and Gentile being forever done away. 

The Judaizing teachers declared that it was necessary for the Gentiles ‘to be 
circumcised and to keep the law of Moses.’’ Paul and Barnabas asserted that 
this was directly opposed to the principles of theaGospel—that the true Chris- 
tian doctrine is, “ that God was in Christ reconciling the world unto himself,”’ 
and that ‘‘he that believeth and is baptized shall be saved.’’ The controversy 
waxed warm at Antioch, and, as the church at Jerusalem was the mother 
church, and many of the apostles were there, the congregations desired to know 
what was the view of the question entertained there ; so a deputation of en- 
quiry was sent. Paul and Barnabas, and Titus also (Gal. ii. 1), were of the 
embassy. 


(x?) Apostles and elders. V. 6. 


We know not how many of the apostles were present. Peter, John, and 
James the Lord’s brother, and probably others were there ; as were also Paul 
and Barnabas, Silas, Titus, and Jude. With the apostles and elders gathered 
the brethren for counsel, and the decision arrived at was announced in the 
name of all. After some preliminary and exciting discussions, Peter arose and 
addressed the assembly. Partly on account of his age and eminent position, 
and partly because he first admitted the Gentiles to the church without circum- 
cision, he speaks first. His position was one of authority, but not of primacy. 
And his authority was that of personal character and practical experience, noth- 
ing more. In his cogentand conclusive address Peter shows that the question 
had already been decided by God himself, since by the effusion of his Spirit he 
had manifested his acceptance of the Gentiles. Now therefore why tempt ye God ? 
Seeing that we all believe that Jew and Gentile alike are saved by the grace of 
God through faith in Christ Jesus, it is neither reasonable, nor in harmony 
wtth the will of God, to fetter that grace with superfluous and vexatious condi- 
tions, ‘The Spirit of God, through the apostle, now put an end to the 
‘much disputing,’ and the decisive reply derived from God’s testimony had 
been made perceptible to all.’’ (Stier.) All the assembly kept sileat and lis- 
tened to the account given them by Barnabas and Paul of the wonders of di- 
vine grace among the Gentiles. 


(0°) James answered. YV. 13. 


«“We, as many others, consider that this James was not the apostle James, 
the son of Alpheus, but James the brother of the Lord, who was not one 
of the twelve, but was regarded the head of the church at Jerusalem, men- 
tioned in xii. 17, and Gal. ii. 9.”” (Stier.) See alsonote oni. 14. It is gener- 
ally supposed that he was president of the council. He was, at least, the last 
to speak, and delivered the judgment of the assembly. He is spoken of in 
ecclesiastical history as bishop of Jerusalem, and also as a legalist or strict ob- 
server of the Mosaic law. In his address he confirms all that Peter had said, 
and shows from prophecy that God had a purpose of mercy toward the Gen- 
tiles ; and to insist on making a partial and temporary ritual a condition of 
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church membership was an attempt to frustrate the purposes of God. For his 
part, he was prepared to admit the Gentiles, even in uncircumcision. His 
opinion would carry great weight, both from his reputed sanctity and sagacity, 
but also from his well-known Hebrew sympathies. He proposed that the Gen- 
tiles should not be troubled on the question of circumcision, but simply en- 
joined to abstain from certain‘things, which were either indifferent in them- 
selves, or immoral, and therefore to be avoided. The great end sought in this 
deliverance which was adopted by the assembly was the reconciliation of the 
hostile parties and the peace of the church. ‘‘The true meaning appears to 
be that the Gentiles should abstain from these things in order to avoid giving 
offence to the Jews ; for in every city the law is preached every Sabbath, and 
so these matters are brought prominently forward ; and thus, unless there be 
an abstinence from these particulars, the preaching of the law would perpetu- 
ate the offence of the Jewish to the Gentile Christians. In order, then, to 
maintain peace, let the Gentile Christians abstain from those actions which 
are regarded by the Jews as causing pollution.’’ (Gloag.) These are substan- 
tially the views of Meyer presented in the text. And Alford says: ‘Living, 
as the Gentile converts would be, in the presence of Jewish Christians who 
heard those Mosaic prohibitions read, as they had been from generations past, in 
their synagogues, it would be well for them to avoid all such conduct and 
habits as would give unnecessary offense.”’ 


(P?) Paul's visits to Jerusalem. YV. 21. 


In the Acts five visits of Paul to Jerusalem are mentioned—ix. 26, xi. 30, 
xv. 4, xviii. 22, and xxi. 15. In the Epistle to the Galatians two visits are 
mentioned—Gal. i. 18 and ii. 1. The first in each case is clearly identical. 
There are, however, different opinions as to the second referred to in the 
Epistle. All admit it cannot be either the first or the fifth mentioned in the 
Acts. Some suppose Paul to have made a visit which is not recorded in Luke’s 
narrative—possible, but not probable, Others think that in the Epistle refer- 
ence is made to the second visit. But the date—fourteen years after his con- 
version—precludes the possibility of that conjecture being correct. The fourth 
visit has also its advocates, but their arguments are not at all clear or satis- 
factory. 

It is almost certain that in the Epistle the apostle refers to this visit to the 
council, as Meyer indicates. The result of the whole discussion is thus stated 
by Conybeare: ‘(If the Galatian visit be mentioned at all in the Acts, it must 
be identical with the visit at which the (so-called) council took place.” ‘The 
Galatian visit could not have happened before the third visit ; because, if so, 
the apostles at Jerusalem had already granted to Paul and Barnabas the liberty 
which was sought for the ebayyéAvov ty¢ axpoBvotiac ; therefore there would 
have been no need for the church to send them again to Jerusalem upon the 
same cause. And, again, the Galatian visit could not have happened after 
visit third ; because almost immediately after that period Paul and Barnabas 
ceased to work together as missionaries to the Gentiles ; whereas, up to the 
time of the Galatian visit they had been working together.” This conclusion 
is clear and satisfactory, and is adopted not only by Meyer, but by many able 
commentators. 
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(92) Send greeting. VY. 23. 


The word used means to rejoice or be glad. It is only found elsewhere in 
N. T., Jamesi. 1. As this letter was, in all probability, either written or dic- 
tated by James, this coincidence certainly suggests that he also wrote the Epis- 
tle that bears his name. The letter written and sent to the churches was of the 
nature of a compromise, framed with great sagacity and foresight as a concor- 
dat between the contending parties. The advocates of freedom would be sat- 
isfied, because circumcision and the rites of the Mosaic law were not to be in- 
sisted on; the other party, influenced by the discussion, and specially by the 
speeches of James and of Peter, the apostle of the circumcision, would accept the 
allowance made to their scruples in other matters. But their acquiescence in 
the decision was only temporary. They did not relinquish their opinions, and 
were soon more active than ever in disseminating them. They followed Paul 
everywhere ; and to the end of his life he maintained a fearless and forceful 
protest against their persistent attempts to infringe the liberty wherewith 
Christ makes his people free, ‘The decision of the council at Jerusalem was 
a great step in advance, Had it been otherwise, had they decided that cireum- 
cision and the observance of the law of Moses were necessary, the progress of 
Christianity would have been impeded. But now Gentile Christianity could 
be freely propagated without let or hindrance : all the obstacles which stood in 
the way of its diffusion were removed, and the apostolic church was delivered 
from legal bondage. We see the immediate effects of this decision in the joy 
and confidence which the reading of the decree imparted to the Christians at 
Antioch, and in the great success of Paul in his second missionary journey. 
The triumph of the free Christian over the Judaizing party was one great ele- 
ment in the success of the Gospel.” (Gloag.) 


(mn) V. 34. 


This verse is wanting in the best mss. See critical notes by Meyer, who char- 
acterizes the verse as spurious. Alford says : ‘‘On every account it is probable 
that the words forming this verse in the received version are an interpolation.” 
Bloomfield writes: ‘‘This verse is omitted in several mss. and versions, and is 
rejected’? by many. Hackett says: ‘‘Griesbach, Lachman, Tischendorf, and 
others strike out this verse. Most of the mss. omit it or read it variously. It 
is a gloss probably, supposed to be required by verse 40.” Gloag says: ‘Verse 
34 is considered by the best critics as an interpolation, designed to account 
for the presence of Silas in Antioch.” There is no difficulty, but even the 
highest propriety, in supposing that Silas first went to Jerusalem to make his 
report, and then returned to Antioch, of his own accord or at Paul’s desire. 
This verse is omitted in the revised version. 


(s°) Zhe contention of Paul and Barnabas. YV. 39. 


They could not agree about the character of Mark and his fitness to accom- 
pany them on their missionary tour. Barnabas, influenced by the kindness 
and generosity of his disposition, and by his natural affection for Mark, as his 
sister’s son, was disposed to take Mark ; but Paul, viewing the matter, not on 
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any personal grounds, and constitutionally intolerant of vacillation or weakness, 
thought it was not right or fitting to take with them one who had previously 
been guilty of a serious dereliction of duty in leaving them and the work several 
years before. Barnabas insisted ; Paul would not yield ; and so they agreed to 
part. In this dispute both doubtless were at fault ; both were angry and under 
undue excitement ; nor is it ours to determine how far each was to be blamed, 
or which should be most censured. Nor need we inquire ‘whether Paul was 
chargeable with undue severity or Barnabas with nepotism, or both, or neither, 
all which alternatives have been maintained.” The contention or paroxysm 
was of short duration, and produced no lasting effects on the mutual relations 
of the three men concerned. The warmth of: their previous friendship, com- 
menced probably in boyhood, fostered by mutual acts of kindness, and con- 
firmed by common labors and dangers, made the breach between them all the 
more painful. This variance, however, did not in any degree diminish their 
zeal in their work, or permanently affect their regard for each other; and it 
was overruled for the wider diffusion of the Gospel. Paul took Silas and went 
his way ; Barnabas took Mark and went his. But, as Alford observes: ‘It 
seems as if there were a considerable difference in the character of their setting out. 
Barnabas appears to have gone with his nephew without any special sympathy 
or approval ; whereas Paul was commended to the grace of God by the assem- 
bled church.’”’ Too much, however, may be inferred from the seeming differ- 
ence, as Luke had no occasion to speak particularly of the departure of Barna- 
bas and Mark. Barnabas henceforth disappears from the narrative of Luke 
altogether. But Paul in his Epistles speaks of him with the highest respect and 
affection ; he also afterwards commends Mark, mentions him among the num- 
ber of his fellow-laborers, and in his last letter to Timothy, the last he wrote, 
he expresses a wish to have Mark with him, as one who was profitable to him 
for the ministry (1 Cor*%ix. 6, Gal. ii. 9, Col. iv. 10, Philemon 24, and 2 Tim. 
iv. 11). Taylor says: ‘‘ These allusions, after all that had occurred, are equally 
creditable to both parties. They show that Mark had grown steady and brave, 
and was not above ministering to Paul; and they prove that Paul was not so 
mean as to keep up an old grudge, when all that caused it had been perfectly 
removed.” The fact that the dispute with Peter had occurred just before this, 
and that even Barnabas had been carried away with the temporizing spirit, may 
have had some influence on the mind of Paul. Stier favors Paul in this sad 
matter, as does also Calvin ; Renan takes the part of Barnabas very strongly, 
and accuses Paul of pride, love of pre-eminence, and ingratitude. ‘‘ Barnabas,” 
says he, ‘‘had not Paul’s genius, but who can say whether in the true hierar- 
chy of souls, which is regulated by the degree of goodness, he would not occu- 
py a more elevated rank ?”’ 
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CHAPTER, XWI. 


Ver. 1. After yuvainds Elz. has rvvos, which is decidedly spurious according 
to the evidence, — Ver. 3. tov marépa adrod, 6re "EAA, brijpyev| Lachm. reads 
bre "EAAnv 6 ratRp abrod dripyev, according to ABC 8, min. Rightly; the 
Recepta is a mechanical or designed transposition into the usual mode of ex- 
pression by attraction. If the reading of Lachm. were a resolution of the 
attraction, "EAAnv would not have been placed first. — Ver. 6. dieAfdvres] A B 
CDE &, min. and several vss. and Fathers have 6700, and in ver. 7 for the 
most part dé after éA@dvreS. Both are adopted by Lachm, and Born. ‘The 
attestation of this reading is so preponderating, that it cannot be held 
as an emendation to avoid the recurrence of participial clauses, The Re- 
cepta, on the contrary, appears to have risen because of a wish to indicate 
that the hindrance of the Spirit took place only after passing through Phrygia 
and Galatia, which appeared necessary if Asia was understood in too wide a 
sense, The reading of the Vulg. presents another corresponding attempt : 
‘‘transeuntes autem . . . vetati sunt.’’— Ver. 7. eS tr. B.] Elz, has «ard r. B., 
against decisive evidence. Hither a mere error of a copyist after the preced- 
ing «ard, or an intentional interpretation). —’Iycod] is wanting in Elz., but 
supported by decisive evidence. If only mvedya were original, the gloss added 
would not have been ’Iyood (for xv. ’Incod is not elsewhere found in the N. T.), 
but, from the preceding, rd dysov. — Ver. 9. The ordebest attested and there- 
fore to be adopted is: av)p Maredév tic Hv. So Lachm., also Tisch., and Born. ; 
the latter, however, has deleted 7 according to too weak evidence (it was 
superfluous), and, moreover, has in accordance with D adopted év dpduate . . . 
604n dost avjp «.t.A., an explanatory gloss, as also are the words card mpdowrov 
abrov added after éords (Born.). — Ver. 10, 6 Képios] A BCE 8, min. Copt. 
Vulg. Jer. have 6 06s. Recommended by Griesb. and adopted by Lachm. 
The Recepta is a gloss in accordance with ver. 7 (rvedua "Inood), comp. xiii. 2, 
or written on the margin in accordance with ii. 39. — Ver. 13. mvAns] Approved 
already by Griesb., adopted by Lachm. Tisch. Born. instead of the usual 
nodews, against which A BCD &, min. Copt. Sahid. Vulg. Cant. witness. ric 
méhewsS was written by the side of 775 mUAnS as a gloss (as some vss. have still 
7. TUANS T, TOAewS), and then supplanted the original. — évoyitero xpooevyy] A** 
BC 8, lot 13, 40, Copt. Aeth. have évouifouey mpocevyqv. So Lachm, An al- 
teration, because the reading of the text was not understood. From the same 
misunderstanding the reading in D, Epiph. éddxec mpocevyy (so Born.) arose, 
and the translation of the Vulg., ‘“‘ubi videbatur oratio esse,’?— Ver. 16. THY 
npocevy7v] In Elz, the article is wanting, but is supported by preponderating 
evidence and by its necessity (ver. 13), —Tlv@wvos] A BC* D (?) &, loti 33, 
Vulg. Cant. and some Fathers have 7i9wva. Adopted by Lachm. Tisch. Born. 
Correctly ; the accusative, not understood, was changed for the genitive as the 
more intelligible case, which was well known to the transcribers with rveiya 
(comp. especially, Luke iv. 33). — Ver. 17. Instead of the second fuiv, Tisch, 
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Born. have tyiv, contrary to A C GH, min. vss. and Fathers. But Huy ap- 
peared less suitable, especially as a demoniacal spirit spoke from the raidioxn. 
— Ver. 24. Instead of eiAnods read, with Lachm. and Born., Au3év oh decisive 
evidence. — Ver. 31. Xpiorév] is with Lachm. and Tisch. to be deleted as a 
usual addition (comp. on xy, 11), on the authority of A B &, min. Copt. Vulg. 
Lucif. — Ver, 32. cai réoc.] ABCD 8, min. Vulg. Cant. Lucif. have ody waar. 
Approved by Griesb., adopted by Lachm. Tisch. Born, The «ai easily crept 
in, because with it the dative mdoz rois remained, and because xa? 6 olK6s$ cov 
(ver. 31) preceded. — Ver. 34. #yaAAidoato] O* (?) D, min. Chrys. Oec. Theo- 
phyl. have 7yaA2:dr7o. Approved by Griesb. and adopted by Born, and Tisch. 
With this weak attestation it is to be regarded as an easily committed error of 
a transcriber, — Ver. 39, é£eA@eiv t7$ 7062.] Lachm, and Tisch. read areAfeiv ard 
7. ToA., according to AB 8, min. A more definite and precise statement. — 
Ver, 40. pds] Elz. has eis against decisive evidence. 


Vv. 1, 2. AépZ. x. Avorp.] See on xiv. 6.—éxei] does not refer to both 
cities, as Otto, Pastoralbr. p. 58, strangely assumes, but to the last named, 
LIystra. ere Timothy, whose conversion by Paul is to be referred to xiv. 
6 f., was at that time residing (jv éxei); probably it was also his native 
place,‘ as may be inferred from ver. 2 (éuaprupeito bd Tv év Avotporg) Com- 
pared with ver. 3 (jdecavydp aravtec x.t.2.). Usually, even by Olshausen 
and Neander, but not by de Wette and Baumgarten, Timothy is supposed 
to be a native of Derbe, on account of Acts xx. 4;” éxei is referred to 
AépByv, very arbitrarily, and ver. 2 is explained to mean that, besides the 
presupposed good report of his native city, Timothy had also the good 
report of the neighbouring cities of Lystra and Iconium ; a very forced 
explanation, which Theophilus and the other first readers certainly did not 
hit upon !—yvvaix. ’Iovd. mior.] The name of this Jewish-Christian was 
Funice.* TYovdaiag is the adjective, John ili. 22, as also *BAAnvoc and 
Maxedév, ver. 9. Whether the father was a pure Gentile or a proselyte of 
the gate, the language employed * and the lack of other information leave 
entirely undecided. — éuaprvp.] as in vi. 8. —‘Ixoviw] see.on xiii. 51. What 
were the peculiar circumstances, which had made Timothy honourably 
known in Iconium as well as in the place of his birth, we do not know. 

Ver. 3. Apart from his superior personal qualifications, fostered by a 
pious education,* Timothy was also well adapted to be the coadjutor of the 
apostle from the peculiar external relation in which he stood as belonging 
by parentage both to the Jewish and to the Gentile Christians. — Aapov 
mepiérenev] he took and circumcised. There is no reason whatever to suppose 
that Paul should not have himself performed this act, which might in fact 
be done by any Israelite.° — dca rove "Iovdaiove] namely, to avoid the offence 
which the Jews in the region of Lystra and Iconium would have taken, 
had Paul associated with himself one who was uncircumcised to go forth 


i 


1 With this Kéhler also agrees in Herzog’s 2 But see remarks on that passage. 
Encykl. XVI. p. 168; Huther and Wiesinger 3 See 2 Tim. i. 5. 
leave it undecided ; but Wieseler, p. 25 f., - 4 See on xi. 20. 
endeavours to uphold the usual view. But SMM EO, Wl ALO, 
see on xx. 4. 6 Comp. on Luke i. 59. 
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(£ge29et) as his colleague in proclaiming the Messianic salvation. Paul 
acted thus according to the principle of wise and conciliatory accommoda- 
tion,’ and not out of concession to the Judaistic dogma of the necessity of 
circumcision for obtaining the Messianic salvation.” He acted thus in order 
to leave no cause of offence at his work among the yet unconverted Jews of 
that region, and not to please Christian Judaists, to whom, if they had 
demanded the circumcision of Timothy, as they did that of Titus at 
Jerusalem,? he would as little have yielded as he did in the case of Titus. 
This entirely non-dogmatic motive for the measure, which was neither 
demanded by others nor yet took place with a view to Timothy’s own 
salvation or to the necessity of circumcision for salvation generally, removes 
it from all contradiction either with the apostolic decree, xv. 29, or with 
Gal. ii. 83; for in the case of Titus circumcision was demanded by others 
against his will, and that on the ground of dogmatic assertion, and so Paul 
could not allow that to be done on Titus,* which he himself performed on 
Timothy. This we remark in opposition to Baur and Zeller, who attack 
our narrative as unhistorical, because it stands radically at variance with 
the apostle’s principles and character, so that it belongs ‘‘ to the absolutely 
incredible element in the Book of Acts.’’?® Chrysostom has hit in the main 
on the correct interpretation : obdéy IabAov ovverorepov’ Bote mavtTa mpd¢ TO 
avugépov Opa. . . Tepléreyev iva wepirounvy KkadéAn. But the canon insisted 
on in the Talmud: partus sequitur ventrem,® can hardly have been taken 
into consideration by the apostle,’ because Timothy was already a Christian, 
and thus beyond the stage of Judaism; and therefore it is not to be 
assumed, with Ewald, p. 482, that Paul had wished merely to remove the 
reproach of illegitimacy from Timothy—even laying aside the fact that 
Jewesses were not prohibited from marrying Gentiles, with the exception 
only of the seven Canaanitish nations.“ The circumstance: vide yvvackde¢ 
x.7.4., ver. 1, serves only to explain whence it happens tbat Timothy, whose 
Christian mother was known to be a Jewess, was yet uncircumcised ; the 
Sather was a Gentile, and had in his paternal authority left him uncircum- 
cised. — Observe, according to the correct reading 6ri "EAAny 6 ratip avrod 
inppyev (see the critical remarks), the suitable emphasis with which the 
predicate is placed first: that a Greek his father was. wtrapyecv in the sense 
of civa is used most frequently in the N. T. by Luke. An antithesis to 
gaivecba is arbitrarily and unsuitably imported by Otto. 

Vv. 4, 5. Mapedidovy] orally, perhaps also partly in writing, by delivering 
to them a copy of the decree, xv. 23 ff. —airoic] namely, to the Gentile- 
Christians in the towns, which the connection requires by ¢vAdooev. — ra 


11 Cor. ix. 19. 5 Baur, I. p. 147, ed. 2. See,on the other 
2 Erasmus in his Paraphrase (dedicated to hand, Lechler in the Wurtemb. Stud. x1x. 2. 
Pope Clement vit.) observes: Non quod cre- p. 130 ff., and apost. und nachapost. Zeitalt. 


deret circumcisionem conferre salutem, quam p. 419 ; Thiersch, Airche im apost. Zeitalt. p. 
sola jides acferebat, sed ne quid tumultus 136 f. ; Lekebusch, p. 272 ff. ; Baumgarten, I. 


oriretur a Judaeis.’’ Observe this distinctively ®§ See Wetstein. [p. 483 ff. 
Lutheran sola fides. - 7In opposition to Thiersch and Lange, 
3 Gal. ii. 3 f. apost, Zeitall. I. p. 102 f. 


4 Comp. Gal. v. 2. 8 Ex. xxxiv. 16; Deut. vii. 1 ff. 
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déyuara| Luke ii. 1, the ordinances. — ix rev aroor. x.7.2.] the mention of 
the leaders was sufficient ; the co-operation of the church is, according to 
xv. 22 f., obvious of itself. —rav év ‘Iepove.] belongs only to r. xpecBur. — 
Ver. 5. They developed themselves internally in stedfastness of faith, and 
externally in the daily increasing number of their members. On the former, 
comp. Col. ii. 5; Kad ijuép. belongs to érepioc. 7. apiug, comp. ii. 46. 

Vv. 6, 7. According to the reading dvjaSov and, ver. 7, éAddvrec dé (See 
the critical remarks) : Now they went through Phrygia and Galatia, after they 
had been withheld by the Holy Spirit from preaching in Asia ; but having come 
toward Mysia, they attempted, etc. Observe (1) that this hindrance of the 
Spirit to their preaching in Asia induced them, instead of going to Asia, to 
take their route through Phrygia and Galatia, and therefore the founding 
ef the Galatian churches is correctly referred to this period ;' indeed, the 
founding of these may have been the immediate object aimed at in that hin- 
drance. The fact that Luke so silently passes over the working in Phrygia 
and Galatia, is in keeping with the unequal character of the information 
given by him generally—an inequality easily explained from the diversity 
of his documents and intelligence otherwise acquired —so that it appears 
arbitrary to impute to him a special set purpose—QOlshausen : he was hasten- 
ing with his narrative to the European scene of action ; Baumgarten : be- 
cause the main stream of development proceeded from Jerusalem to Rome, 
and the working in question lay out of the line of this direction ;? and quite 
erroneously Schneckenburger : because there were no Jews to be found in 
those regions, and tuerefore Luke could not have illustrated in that case how 
Paul turned first to the Jews. Further, (2) Asia cannot be the quarter of 
the world in contrast to Europe, but only the western coast of Asia Minor, as 
in ii. 9, vi. 9. To that region his journey from Lycaonia—Derbe and Lystra, 
ver. 1—was directed ; but by the hindrance of the Spirit 1t was turned else- 
where, namely, to Phrygia and Galatia, the latter taken in the usual narrower 
sense, not according to the extent of the Roman province at that time, as 
Béttger, Thiersch, and others suppose.*—The hindering of the Spirit, taken 
by Zeller in the sense of the apostle's own inward tact, is in vv. 6, 7 to be 
regarded as an influence of the Holy Spirit — that is, of the objective Divine 
Spirit, not of ‘the holy spirit of prudence, which judged the circumstances 
correctly,’’ de Wette—on their souls, which internal indication, they were 
conscious, was that of the Spirit. — cara +. Mvoiav] not: at (see ver. 8), but 
toward Mysia, Mysia-wards, in the direction of the border of that land. They 
wished from this to go northeastward to Bithynia ; for in Mysia, which, along 
with Lydia and Caria, belonged to Asia, they were forbidden to preach. 
— 1d rrveiea "Iyo0v] i.e. the dywv mvedua, ver. 6 ; see on Rom. viii. 9. 


Remarx.—According to the Received text (dseAfdutes . . . éAMdvres), the ren. 
dering must be : having journeyed through Phrygia and Galatia, they endeavoured, 
after they had been withheld by the Holy Spirit from preaching in Asia, on coming 


1 Whether he also planted churches in place by means of others, Col. ii. 1, 
Phrygia, is unknown tous. The founding of 2 Comp. also Zeller, p. 383. 
the church in Colossae and Laodicea took 3 Comp. on Gal. Introd. § 1. 
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toward Mysia, to journey to Bithynia, etc. Comp. Wieseler, p. 31 ; Baumgarten, 
p. 489 ; and see regarding the asyndetic participles, which ‘‘mutua temporis vel 
causae ratione inter se referuntur,’’ Kiihner, ad Xen. Anab. i. 1. 7; Dissen, ad 
Dem. de cor. p. 249 ; Buttmann, neut. Gr. p. 255 (EB. T. 297). 


Vy. 8-10. They were now between Mysia and Bithynia. To Bithynia 
the Spirit suffered them not to go; in Mysia they were not to preach, 
because it belonged to Asia. In this position of things they saw them- 
selves directed to the West, away from all their former sphere of action, 
and across to Greece. This the Spirit now willed. Accordingly they had 
first to make for the Asiatic sea-coast, and therefore they went directly 
westward along the southern border of Mysia, of course without preaching, 
for this they were not permitted to do, and thus, having passed by Mysia 
(xaperSdvtec tiv Mvoiav), they came down to Z7voas on the Hellespont, in 
order there to determine more precisely their further journey to the West, 
or to receive for this purpose a higher determination, which they might 
expect in accordance with the previous operations of the Spirit. And they 
received this higher determination by a visionary appearance! which was 
made to the apostle during the night (dvd r. vuxrdc, as in v. 19). This vis- 
ion * is not to be considered as a dream, * as is evident from the expression 
itself, and from the fact that there is no mention of a kaz’ évap or the like, 
or afterwards of an dvaorac or other similar expression, but after the seeing 
of the vision the é{yrfoayev «.7.2. comes in without further remark. Ols- 
hausen, however, very hastily lays it down as a settled point, that revela- 
tion by dreams, as the lowest form of revelation,* was no longer vouch- 
safed to the apostles who were endowed with the Holy Spirit, but that they 
must have had their visions in ecstasy, always in a waking condition. We 
have far too little information as to the life of the apostles to maintain 
this.° — Maxedov] is used adjectivally.° As Macedonian the appearance 
announced itself, namely, by dvaBae ei¢ Maxed. Bod. juiv. It is arbitrary in 
Grotius to say that an angel had appeared, and indeed ‘‘ angelus curator 
Macedonum.’’ Something objectively real is not indicated by épaya dSo07.7 
— eCnrhoauev| we sought, directed our view to the necessity of procuring, 
first of all, the opportunity of a ship, etc. Here Luke, for the first time, 
includes himself in the narrative, and therefore it is rightly assumed that 
he joined Paul at 7roas. He does not enter further on his personal rela- 
tions, because Theophilus was acquainted with them. Olshausen arbitrarily 
thinks: from modesty. On and against the assumptions that Timothy *® or 
Silas® wrote the portions in which ‘‘ we’? occurs, see Introd. § 1.— 


1 Opaya, ix. 10, x. 3, xviii. 9. further occurrences as regards their historical 
?Taken by Baur, I. p. 166, ed. 2, only as character, 

an embellishment of the history, namely, as 3 Heinrichs, Kuinoel, Zeller. 

symbolizing the desire of salvation, with which 4 ?See Delitzsch, Psychol. p. 284. 

not only the Macedonian population, but the 5 Comp. also ii. 17. 

men of Europe in general, called upon the ® Comp. on y. 1 f. as in Thue, i. 62. 3, i. 

apostle to come over to them. This view 63. 3. 

Zeller also, p. 251, considers as possible. It 7 Comp: x. 17, 

is in the connection of the entire narrative 8 Schleiermacher, Mayerhoff, Ulrich, Bleck. 


impossible, and simply tends to obscure the ® Schwanbeck, 
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ovupiBalovrec k.7.2.] because we gathered (colligebamus) as the meaning of 
that appearance, drew from it the conclusion,! that in it there was issued to 
us the call of God (see the critical remarks), and the in itself indefinite 
BoySnoov juiv was the call for help to be afforded by communication of the 
gospel (@°). 

Ver. 11. Eidudpou.| having sailed from Troas, we ran by a straight course, 
xxi. 1. The word is not preserved in Greek writers, who have, however, 
evdvdpouog and as a verb, eiduri0éw. — Samothrace, a well-known island off 
the coast of Thrace, in the Aegean Sea. —7rq émcobay] die postero, used by 
Greek writers both with (vii. 26) and without juépe.2 In the N. T. it 
occurs only in Acts. —NVeupolis, at an earlier period Datos,’ a seaport on 
the Strymonian Gulf, opposite the island of Thasos, at that time belonging 
to Thrace, but after Vespasian to Macedonia.t—On Philippi, formerly 
Krenides, named from the Macedonian Philip, who enlarged and fortified 
it, see the Introd. to Philipp. §1.—xpéry rij¢ pepidog Maxed. KoAuvia réAuc| 
As in that district of Macedonia, divided by Aemilius Paulus into four 
parts, Amphipolis was the capital, and xpéry xé62cc cannot therefore in a 
strict sense mean capital ;° all difficulty is removed simply by connecting, 
and not, as is usually done,° separating, wé/uc kodwvia: which is the first, in 
rank, colony-town of the part concerned of Macedonia.’ Thus it is unneces- 
sary, with Kuinoel, Hug, and others,* who separate xdéjc¢ from koiwria, to 
take rpdér7 r6/cc in the sense of a city endowed with privileges—Bertholdt com- 
pares the French use of bonne ville—inscriptions on coins being appealed to, 
in which the formal epithet zpér7 is given to Greek cities which were not 
capitals.° In the case of Philippi itself no special privileges are known, 
except the general colonial rights of the jus [talicwm ; nor is the title xpory 
found on the coins of Philippi, it is met with only in the case of cities in 
Asia Minor.”? Others take zpéry of local situation, so that they too separate 
nétec from xodwvia: ‘Philippi was the first city of Macedonia at which Paul 
touched in his line of travel.’? So Olshausen and Wieseler, following 
Erasmus, who, however, appears to join é/uc «od., Cornelius a Lapide, 
Calovius, Raphael, Wolf, Bengel, Eckermann, Heinrichs. In this case we 
have not to consider Neapolis as the mere port of Philippi (Olshausen), but 
with Rettig, van Hengel, ad Phil. p. 4 ff., and De Wette, to lay stress on 
the fact that Neapolis at that time belonged to Thrace, and to take éori 


1 Comp. Plat. Hipp. min. p. 369 D, Pol. vi. whom Philippi, on account of its flourishing 


p. 504 A, and Stallb. in loc. condition at that time, is assumed to be named 
2 See Lobeck, ad Phryn. p. 464. “the first city of the province of Macedonia.” 
3 Strabo, vii. p. 330. But pepis does not mean province (érapxia, 


4 Sueton. Vesp. 8; Dio Cass, xIvii. 35; Ptol. Xxili. 34, xxv. 1). 
iii. 13. 9. ® Comp. also Baumgarten, who elaborately 


5 Liv. xlv. 29. explains pepidos, as if tis olxovmévys stood 

6 Without any reason, Wetstein imagined alongside of it, so that 77s Maxed. would be in 
that after the battle at Philippi this city was apposition to 7. pepidos. See also Credner, 
raised to be the capital. From the erroneous Fini. Wl. p. 418 f.; Mynster, kd. theol. Schr. 
interpretation capital arose the reading 77s p. 170. 
éotiv kepady THs Mak., moAus KoAwvia, which 9 See Eckhel, doctr. vet. num. I. 4. 282; 
Bornemann regards as original. Boeckh, Oorpus inscript. 1. 2, No. 335. 

7 Thus also Ewald, p. 485, according to 10 See Rettig, Quaest. Philipp. p. 51. 
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(Luke did not write jv) as an expression of the admitted state of things, 
that Philippi from that side zs the first city, consequently the most easterly." 
But what reason could Luke have to make such an exact geographical 
specification, especially with regard to such a well-known city as Philippi ? 
It is quite at variance with his manner elsewhere. And that too with the 
argumentatively (quippe quae) emphatic jr? This applies also in opposi- 
tion to Grotius, who takes wéAcc Kodwvia together, the first colonial city, but 
understands zpéry also of the geographical situation. According to our 
view, there is conveyed in jrvc an explanation of the motive for their going 
to Philippi in particular, seeing that it is, namely, the most noteworthy 
colonial-city of the district, so that the gospel might at once acquire a very 
considerable and extensive sphere of action in Macedonia. If in itself 
G£ioud gore TéAewe 7) KOAGveca (Chrysostom), this is yet more heightened 
by xpéry.—On the combination of two substantives like réAc¢ Kotwvia, 
comp. Lobeck, Paralip. p. 344. Instead of xoAwvia, the Greek uses aroi- 
kia or érorxia ; instead of réAuc KoAwvia, TbAce arrorxic. — Philippi was colonized 
by Octavianus through the removal thither of the partisans of Antonius, 
and had also the jus I¢alicwm conferred on it.? (w’). 

Ver. 13. Torayov] z.e. not, as Bornemann and Bleek suppose, the Strymon, 
which is distant more than a day’s journey, but possibly the rivulet Gangas,* 
or some other stream in the neighbourhood which abounded with springs. — 
ov évouisero mpocevyxy eivar| where a place of prayer was accustomed to be, i.e. 
where, according to custom, a place of prayer was. On vouifeoda, in more 
esse, to be wont.* Not: where, as was supposed, there was a place of prayer 
(Ewald), in which case we should have to supply the thought that the 
place did not look like a synagogue, which, however, is as arbitrary as it is 
historically unimportant. The mpocevyai were places of prayer, sometimes 
buildings, and at other times open spaces—so most probably here, as may 
be inferred from ov évouifero elyvaic—near to streams, on account of the custom 
of washing the hands before prayer, to be met with in cities where syna- 
gogues did not exist or were not permitted, serving the purposes of a 
synagogue.’—raic ovveAd. yvvaisi] the women who came together, to prayer. 
Probably the number of Jewish men in the city was extremely small, and 
the whole unimportant Jewish population consisted chiefly of women, some 
of them doubtless married to Gentiles, ver. 1; hence there is no mention 
of men being present. More arbitrary is the explanation of Calvin: ‘‘ Vel 
ad coetus tantum muliebres destinatus erat locus ille, vel apud viros frigebat 
religio, ut saltem tardius adessent ;’’ and of Schrader: the Jews had been 
expelled from the city. 

Ver. 14. Kai tic «.7.4.] Also a woman was listening, etc. Avdia was a 
common female name,° and therefore it remains doubtful whether she re- 


1 See Wieseler, p. 37 f. f. ; from Philo, in Loesner, p. 208. 

2See Dio Cass. li. 4; Plin. H. MN. iv. 11; 5 Juvenal, iii. 295. See Joseph. Antt. xiv. 
Digest. Leg. xv. 6. 10. 23; Corp. inseript. II. p. 1005; Vitringa, 

3 So Zeller, Hackett. Synag. p. 119 ff.; Rosenmiiller, Morgent. VI. 


4 See Hermann, ad Lucian. de hist. conser. Dp. 26 f. 
p. 244; Schweighiuser, Lex. Herod. II. p. 126 ® Hor. Od. i. 8, iii. 9, vi. 20. 
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ceived her name ‘a solo natali.’’! — ropdupézwruc] 4 ra nopoupa, fabrics and 
clothes dyed purple, zwAovea.* The dyeing of purple was actively carried 
on,* especially in Lydia, to which Thyatira belonged,‘ and an inscription 
found at Thyatira particularly mentions the guild of dyers of that place.® 
—osBou. t. Sedv| A female proselyte. See on xiii. 16, 43. — 7 6 Kip. dujvoite 
7. xapd.] Luke recognises the attentive interest, which Lydia with her heart 
unclosed directed to the word, as produced by the influence of the exalted 
Christ (6 Kipsoc) working for the promotion of His kingdom, who opened 
(dujvorge) the heart of Lydia, i.e. wrought in her self-consciousness, as the centre 
and sphere of action of her inner vital energy, the corresponding readiness, in 
order that she might attend to what was preached (npocéy. roig Aadovu.). The 
Jidem habere® followed, but still was not the zpooéyewv itself. Comp. on viil. 
6. Moreover, Chrysostom correctly remarks : 1d wév obv dvoiEa Tov Ooi’ rd dé 
Tpocéxev avi7yc’ Gore kat Veiov Kai avbporivoyv jv." She experienced the motus 
inevitabiles of grace, to which she offered no resistance, but with willing 
submission rendered the moral self-conscious compliance by which she 
arrived at faith.® 

Ver. 15. Kai 6 oixoc avt7c] Of what members her family consisted, cannot 
be determined. This passage and ver. 33, with xviii. 8 and 1 Cor. i. 16, 
are appealed to in order to prove infant baptism in the apostolic age, or at 
least to make it probable. ‘‘ Quis credat, in tot familiis nullum fuisse in- 
fantem, et Judaeos circumcidendis, gentiles lustrandis illis assuetos non 
etiam obtulisse eos baptismo?’’ Bengel. See also Lange, apost. Zeitalt. I. 
p. 504 ff. But on this question the following remarks are to be made: (1) 
If, in the Jewish and Gentile families which were converted to Christ, there 
were children, their baptism is to be assumed in those cases, when they 
were so far,advanced that they could and did confess their faith on Jesus 
as the Messiah ; for this was the universal, absolutely necessary qualifica- 
tion for the reception of baptism.’ (2) If, on the other hand, there were 
children still incapable of confessing, baptism could not be administered to 
those to whom that, which was the necessary presupposition of baptism for 
Christian sanctification, was still wanting. (8) Such young children, whose 
parents were Christians, rather fell under the point of view of 1 Cor. vii. 
14, according to which, in conformity with the view of the apostolic church, 
the children of Christians were no longer regarded as axadapro:, but as dy.o, 
and that not on the footing of having received the character of holiness by 
baptism, but as having part in the Christian ayiéry¢ by their fellowship 
with their Christian parents. See on 1 Cor. /.c. Besides, the circumcision 
of children must have been retained for a considerable time among the 
Jewish-Christians, according to xxi. 21. Therefore (4) the baptism of the 
children of Christians, of which no trace is found in the N. T.,° is not to be 


1 Grotius, de Wette, and others, 6 Grotius, Kuinoel, Heinrichs. 

2 Hesychius, Phot. B2bl. 201. 41. 7 Comp. 2 Macc. i.4; Luke xxiv. 45; Eph. 

3 Val. Fl. iv. 368; Claud. Rapt. P. i. 274; i, 18, [427 f. 
Plin. H. WN. vii. 57; Ael. H. A. 4.46; Max. ® Comp. Luthardt, vom freien Willen, p. 
Ug dh, Oy 9 Comp. also vy. 31, 32, 33, xviii. 8. 

4 Ptol. v. 2; Plin. v. 31. 10 Not even in Eph. vi. 1, in opposition to 


6 See Spon. Miscell. erud. ant, p. 113. Hofmann, Schriflbew. IL. 2, p. 192. 
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held as an apostolic ordinance,! as, indeed, it encountered early and long 
resistance ; but it is an institution of the church,? which gradually arose in 
post-apostolic times in connection with the development of ecclesiastical 
life* and of doctrinal teaching, not certainly attested before Tertullian, and 
by him still decidedly opposed, and, although already defended by Cyprian, 
only becoming general after the time of Augustine in virtue of that con- 
nection. Yet, even apart from the ecclesiastical premiss of a stern doctrine 
of original sin and of the devil going beyond Scripture, from which even 
exorcism arose, the continued maintenance of infant baptism, as the objec- 
tive attribution of spiritually creative grace in virtue of the plan of sal- 
vation established for every individual in the fellowship of the church, is 
so much the more justified, as this objective attribution takes place with 
a view to the future subjective appropriation. And this subjective appro- 
priation has so necessarily to emerge with the development of self-conscious- 
ness and of knowledge through faith, that in default thereof the church 
would have to recognise in the baptized no true members, but only membra 
mortua. This relation of connection with creative grace, in so far as the 
church is its sphere of operation, is a theme which, in presence of the 
attacks of Baptists and Rationalists, must overstep * the domain of exegesis ° 
and be worked out in that of dogmatics, yet without the addition of con- 
firmation as any sort of supplement to baptism. — ei xexpixare|] if ye have 
judged. This judgment was formed either tacitly or openly on the ground 
of the whole conduct of Lydia even before her baptism,—the latter itself 
was a witness of it ; hence the perfect is here entirely in order, in opposition 
to Kuinoel, Heinrichs, and others, and is not to be taken for the present. 
—ei, in the sense of ére/, is here chosen with delicate modesty.° — ye rior. 
Tt. Kup. elvac] that IT am a believer in the Lord (Christ), i.e. giving faith to 
His word and His promise, which ye have proclaimed, vv. 18, 14. Comp. 
ver. 34, xviil. 8, where Bengel well remarks: ‘‘Ipse dominus Jesus testa- 
batur per Paulum.*’ — rapeBidcaro].7 The use of this purposely-chosen 
strong word, constraining, is not to be explained from the refusal at first of 
those requested,* but from the vehement urgency of the feeling of grati- 
tude (v’). 

Ver. 16. That Paul and his companions accepted this pressing invitation 
of Lydia, and chose her house for their abode, Luke leaves the reader to 
infer from xai rapeBidcato juac, ver. 15, and he now passes over to 
another circumstance which occurred on another walk to the same zpocevy7 
mentioned before. What now follows thus belongs to quite another day. 
Heinrichs and Kuinoel assume that it attached itself directly to the pre- 


1 Origen, én ep. ad Rom. lib. v.: ‘* Ab apos- 
tolis traditione accepit ecclesia.” 

2Tt is the most striking example of the 
recognition of historical tradition in the evan- 
gelical church. Comp. Holtzmann, Kunon u. 
Tradit. p. 399 ff. 

3 Com). Ehrenfeuchter, prakt. Theol. I. p. 
&2 f. 

4Comp. Martensen, d. christl. Tuufe u. d. 


baptist. Frage, Gotha 1860, ed. 2, and Dog- 
mat. § 255. 

5 Matt. xvili. 14; Mark x.18 ff.; Mait. 
XXvili. 19; John iii. 6; Rom. vi. 8f.; Col. 
ii, 12; Tit. iii. 5; 1 Pet. iii, 21. See also 
Richter in the Stud. w. Krit. 1861, p. 225 ff. 

® Comp. Dissen, ad Dem. de cor. p. 195. 

7 Comp. Luke xxiy. 29; 1 Sam. xxviii, 23, 

® Chrysostom, Bengel, comp. Ewald. 
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ceding: that the conversion and baptism of Lydia had occurred while the 
women, ver. 13, were waiting at the zpooevy/ for the commencement of 
divine worship ; and that, when they were about to enter into the TPOTEVVA, 
this affair with the soothsaying damsel occurred. In opposition to this it 
may be urged, first, that ver. 15 would only interrupt and disturb the nar- 
rative, especially by ca? rapeSidoato jude ; secondly, that the beginning of 
ver. 16 itself (éyévero dé) indicates the narration of anew event ; and thirdly, 
that the instruction and baptism of Lydia, and still more of her whole 
house, cannot naturally be limited to so short a period.—According to the 
reading éyoucay xvetua xi9ova (see the critical remarks), the passage is to be 
interpreted : who was possessed by a spirit Python, i.e. by a demon, which 
prophesied from her belly. The damsel was a ventriloquist, and as such 
practised soothsaying. The name of the well-known Delphic dragon, 
Hivov,! became subsequently the name of a daiudvov pavtixdv,? but was also, 
according to Plut. de def. orac. 9, p. 414 E, used appellatively, and that of 
soothsayers, who spoke from the belly. So also Suidas: éyyacrpiwboc, éyyac- 
Tpiwavric, bv tivec viv Titwva, LogokApe dé otepvduavtiv. This use of riduor, 
corresponding to the Hebrew 338, which the LXX. render by éyyaorpiyuSoc, 
Ley. xix. 31, xx. 6, 27,* and also passing over to the Rabbins,* is to be 
assumed in our passage, as otherwise we could not see why Luke should 
have used this peculiar word, whose specific meaning (ventriloquist-soothsayer) 
was certainly the less strange to him, as the thing itself had so impor- 
tant allusions in the O. T. and LXX. suggesting it to those possessed of 
Jewish culture,® just as among the Greeks the jugglery which the ventrilo- 
quists ° practised was well enough known.’ Without doubt, the damsel 
was considered by those who had their fortunes told by her as possessed 
by a divinity ; and that she so regarded herself, is to be inferred from the 
effect of the apostolic word, ver. 18. Hers was a state of enthusiastic 
possession by this fixed idea, in which she actually might be capable of a 
certain clairvoyance, as in the transaction in our passage. Paul, in his 
Christian view,® regards this condition of hers as that of a demoniac ; 
Luke also so designates it, and treats her accordingly. — roi¢ xvpioc] There 
were thus several, who in succession or conjointly had her in service for the 
sake of gain.° 

Vv. 17, 18. The soothsaying damsel, similar to asomnambulist,”® reads in 
the souls of the apostle and his companions, and announces their character- 
istic dignity. But Paul, after he had first patiently let her alone for many 
days, sees in her exclamation a recognition on the part of the demon dwell- 
ing within her, as Jesus Himself met with recognition and homage from 
demons ;" and in order not to accept for himself and his work demoniacal 


1 Apollod. i. 4. 1. 6 The Evgukdcts or Evpuxdetdar. 


2 Snidas, who has the quotation: tds re 
mvevmat. IvOwvos évOovtwoas ... ngtov 70 
éqomevov Tapayopedaat. 

3 See Schleusner, Thea. II. p. 222. 

4. Salomo on Deut, xviii. 11. 

§1Sam. xxviii. 7. 


7 See Hermann, goltesd. Alterth. § xlii. 16. 

8 Comp. 1 Cor. x. 20. [1761. 

9 Comp. Walch, de servis vet. fatidicis, Jen. 

10 But she was not asomnambulist. See 
Delitzsch, Psychol. p. 310. 

11 Mark iii. 11. 
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testimony, which would not of itself be hushed, at length being painfully 
grieved,! and turning to her as she followed him, he, in the name of Jesus 
Christ,? commands the demon to come out of her. Now, as the slave con- 
sidered Paul to be the servant of the most high God, who thus must have 
power over the god by whom she believed herself possessed, her fixed idea 
was at once destroyed by that command of power, and she was consequently 
restored from her overstrained state of mind to her former natural condition. 
Of a speciai set purpose, for which the slave made her exclamation, ovo ot 
avdpwrot «.7.A.—Chrysostom : the god by whom she was possessed, Apollo, 
hoped, on account of this exclamation, to be left in possession of her ; 
Walch : the damsel so cried out, in order to get money from Paul ; Ewald : 
in order to offer her services to them; Camerarius, Morus, Rosenmuller, 
Heinrichs, Kuinoel : in order to exalt her own reputation—there is no hint 
in the text ; it was the involuntary and irresistible outburst of her morbid- 
ly exalted soothsaying nature. 

Vv. 19-21. The first persecution which is reported to us as stirred up on 
the part of the Gentiles.’ — exi tovc dpyovtac . . . Toi¢g otpatyyoic] When they 
saw that with the departure of the god from the slave their hope of further 
gain had departed (é&7A Sev), they dragged Paul and Silas, not Timothy and 
Luke along with them, but only the two principal persons, to the market, 
where, according to the custom of the Greeks, the courts of justice were 
erected, to the archons.* But these, the city-judges,° must have referred the 
matter to the crparyyoi ; and therefore the narrative proceeds: x. mpocayd- 
yovtec abroic x.t.2. The accusation amounted to revolt against the Roman 
political authority.—The orparnyoi are the practores, as the two chief Roman 
magistrates ° in towns which were colonies called themselves.’ The name 
has its origin from the position of the old Greek strategoi.* — éxrapacc.] to 
bring into utter disorder.’ — juov tr. T6A. | judav prefixed with haughty emphasis, 
and answering to the following ‘‘ though they are Jews.’? —‘Pwpaior oior] 
proud contrast to the odious ’Iovdaior ixapyovrec. Calvin aptly says: ‘‘ Ver- 
sute composita fuit haec criminatio ad gravandos Christi servos; nam ab 
una parte obtendunt Romanum nomen, quo nihil erat magis favorabile : 
rursum ex nomine Judaico, quod tune infame erat, conflant illis invidiam; 
nam quantum ad religionem, plus habebant Romani affinitatis cum aliis 
quibuslibet, quam cum gente Judaica.’’—The introduction of strange re- 
ligious customs and usages (#97), in opposition to the native religion, was 
strictly interdicted by the Romans.!° Possibly here also the yet fresh im- 
pression of the edict of Claudius" co-operated. 


1 Starovnbeis, See on iv. 2. I. p. 69%, II. p. 601; Alberti, Obss. p. 253. 
2 Comp. iii. 6, iv. 7. ® Dem. 400, 26; Aristot. Polit. vii. 8, ed. 
3 Comp. 1 Thess. ii. 2. Becker, II. p. 1822; Hermann, Staatsalterth. 
4 Not different from moAcrapxar, xvii. 6. § 153; Dorville, ad Char. p. 447. 
5 Comp. Luke xii. 58, and the archons in ® See on exremAjpwxe, xiii. 83; Plut. Coriol. 
Athens in Hermann’s Staatsalterth. § 138. 19: “ Suberat utilitas privata ; publica obten- 
® The duwmviri, Cic. de leg. agr. 35. ditur,’’ Bengel. 
7 Diod. Sic. T. X. p. 146, ed. Bip. ; pict. ii. 10 See Wetstein in loc. 
1. 26; Polyb. xxxiii. 1. 5; Spanheim ad 11 See on xviii. 2. 


Julian. Orat. I. p. 76, de usu et praest. num. 
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Vv. 22, 23. And at the same time (‘cum ancillae dominis,” Bengel) the 
multitude rose up, in a tumultuary manner, against them; therefore the 
praetors, intimidated thereby, in order temporarily to still the urgency of 
the mob, commanded the accused to be scourged without examination, and 
then, until further orders, to be thrown into strict confinement. — TEplpphe. 
avrav Ta iuaria] after having torn off their clothes. The form of expression 
of ver. 23 shows that the practors did not themselves, in opposition to Ben- 
gel, do this piece of work, which was necessary and customary for laying 
bare the upper part of the body,! but caused it to be done by their subor- 
dinate lictors. Erasmus erroneously desired to read airév, so that the 
praetors would have rent their own clothes from indignation. Apart from 
the non-Roman character of such a custom, there may be urged against this 
view the compound zep:pj., which denotes that the rending took place all 
round about the whole body.* — éxé?evov] The reference of the relative tense 
is to the personal presence of the narrator. Paul and Silas submitted to 
this maltreatment, one of the three mentioned in 2 Cor. xi. 25, with silent 
self-denial, and without appealing to their Roman citizenship, committing 
everything to God; see on ver. 37. Men of strong character may, amidst 
unjust suffering, exhibit in presence of their oppressors their moral defiance, 
even in resignation. We make this remark in opposition to Zeller,* who 
finds the brutal conduct of the praetors, and the non-employment by the 
apostles of their legal privilege in self-defence—which Paul, moreover, re- 
nounced not merely on this occasion, 2 Cor. x1. 25—inexplicable. Bengel 
well remarks: ‘‘Non semper omnibus praesidiis omni modo utendum ; 
divino regimini auscultandum.’’ Ina similar plight, xxii. 25, Paul found 
it befitting to interpose an assertion of his privilege, which he here only 
uesd for the completion of his victory over the persecution, ver. 37,—a result 
which, in xxii. 25, according to the divine destination which he was aware 
of, he recognised as unattainable. 

Ver. 24. The zealous jailor fulfilled the command da@adéc rypeiv by a two- 
fold measure ; he not only put the accused into the prison-ward situated, 
more than the other wards, in the interior of the house (¢¢ tiv éourépav 
ovaaxyv), but also secured their feet in the stocks. —eic¢ 7d EbAov, in nervum,* 
i.e. in the wooden block in which the feet, stretched apart from each other, 
were enclosed, called also rodoxaxy and rodvotpaBy in Heb. T° (w’), 

Vv. 25, 26. In joyful consciousness of suffering for the glorification of 
Christ, v. 41, they sing in the solemn stillness of the night prayers of 
praise to God,’ and thereby keep their fellow-prisoners awake, so that they 
listened to them (éxyxpoavro). Whether these are to be conceived as con- 
fined in the same éourépav ovaaxyv, or possibly near to it but more to the 
front, or whether they were in both localities, cannot be determined, 


1 Grotius and Wolf in loc. 5 Plant. Captiv. iii. 5. 71; Liv. viii. 28. 

2 Plat. Crit. p. 113 D: mepippyyvuce Kikro, 6 Job xiii. 27, xxxii. 11. See Herod. vi. %5, 
Polyb. xv. 33, 4, al. ; comp. Tittmann, Synon. ix. 37, and later writers, Grotius and Wetstein 
p. 221. in loc. : 

3 See Winer, p. 253 (E. T. 337). 7 **Nihil crus sentit in nervo, quum animus 


4 Comp. Baur. in coelo est,’ Tertull. 
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Then suddenly there arises an earthquake, etc. God at once rewards—this 
is the significant relation of vv. 25 and 26—the joy of faith and of suf- 
fering on the part of Paul and Silas by miraculous interposition. The 
objection, which Baur and Zeller? take to the truth of this narrative, turns 
on the presupposed inconceivableness of miracles in general. In connec- 
tion with the fiction assumed by them, even the éryxpodrto . . . déopuor is 
supposed only to have for its object ‘‘to make good the casual connection 
between the earthquake and the prayer’? (Zeller). — rdévrwy] thus also of 
those possibly to be found in other parts of the prison.” The reading 
aveAbSn (Bornemann) is a correct gloss. 

Vv. 27, 28. The jailer, aroused by the shock and the noise, hastens to 
the prison, and when he sees the doors which, one behind another, led to 
it open, and so takes it for granted that the prisoners have escaped, he 
wishes, from fear of the vengeance of the praetors, to kill himself — which, 
in opposition to Zeller’s objection, he may have sufficiently indicated by 
expressions of his despair. Then Paul calls, etc. — udyarpav] w sword, which 
he got just at hand ;* with the article it would denote the sword which he 
was then wearing, his sword. — dzavrec] Thus the rest of the prisoners, 
involuntarily detained by the whole miraculous event, and certainly also 
in part by the imposing example of Paul and Silas, had not used their re- 
lease from chains (ver. 26) and the opening of the prison for their own 
liberation. The évdade does not affirm that they had all come together into 
the prison of Paul, but only stands opposed to éamegevyévar. None is away ; 
we are, all and every one, here ! — The loosening of the chains, moreover, and 
that without any injury to the limbs of the enchained, is, in view of the 
miraculous character of the event, not to be judged according to the laws 
of mechanics, in opposition to Gfrérer, Zeller, any more than the omission 
of flight on the part of the other prisoners is to be judged according to the 
usual practice of criminals. The prisoners were arrested, and felt them- 
selves sympathetically detained by the miracle which had happened ; and 
therefore the suggestion to which Chrysostom has recourse, that they had 
not seen the opening of the doors, is inappropriate. 

Vv. 29, 30. dra] Lights, i.e. lamps,* several, in order to light up and 
strictly search everything. — évrpopoc yevdu. mpocér.| LHe now saw in Paul 
and Silas no longer criminals, but the favourites and confidants of the gods ; 
the majesty which had been maltreated inspired him with terror and re- 
spectful submission. —iva ow] in order that I may obtain salvation. He 
means the cwrypia, which Paul and Silas had announced ; for what he had 
heard of them, that they made known 60dv cwrnpiac, ver. 17, was now 
established in his conviction as truth. This lively conviction longs to have 
part in the salvation, and his sincere longing desires to fulfil that by which 
this participation is conditioned. Morus, Stolz, Rosenmiuller render it: “in 
order that I may escape the punishment of the gods on account of your 


1 Comp. Gfrirer, heil. Sage, I. p. 446. 3 Mark xiv. 47. 

2On aveOy, comp. Plut. Alex. 73: rods 4 Xen. Hell. v. 1. 8; Lucian. Conviv. 15; 
Secmovs aveivar, Eustath. ad Od. viii. p. 318. Plut. Ant. 26. 
17. 
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harsh treatment.’ But, if Luke desired to have cw9o and oodhon, ver. 31, un- 
derstood in different senses, he must have appended to cw a more precise 
definition; for the meaning thus assigned to it suggests itself the less 
naturally, as the jailer, who had only acted as an instrument under higher 
direction,' could not reasonably apprehend any vengeance of the gods. 

Vv. 31, 32. The epanorthosis od kai 6 olxéc cov extends to mricrevooy and 
codon. — They lay down faith on Jesus as the condition of cwrypia, and 
nothing else ; but saving faith is always in the N. T. that which has holiness 
as its effect, Rom. vi, not ‘‘a human figment and opinion which the 
depths of the heart never get to know,” but ‘‘a divine work in us which 
transforms and begets us anew from God,’’? without, however, making justi- 
fication, which is the act of the imputation of faith, to include sanctifica- 
tion.*—For the sake of this requirement of believing, they set forth the 
gospel to the father of the family and all his household.* 

Vv. 33, 34. MapataB. aitoic . . . Eovcev] he took and washed them (x?). 
Vividness of delineation. Probably he led them to a neighbouring water, 
perhaps in the court of the house, in which his baptism and that of his 
household was immediately completed.® — ard rév wAnyov] a pregnant ex- 
pression : so that they were cleansed from the stripes—trom the blood of the in- 
flicted wounds, ver. 22 f.°— rapayp7jua| the adverb emphatically placed at 
the end.’ — avayayév] We are to think of the official dwelling of the jailer 
as being built above the prison cells.* — rapédnxe tpdretav] quite the Latin 
apposuit mensam, 1.e., he gave a repast ; to be explained from the custom of 
setting out the table before those who were to be entertained.® — ravocké| 
ovy 620 7T@ oikw, Phavorinus. It belongs to zexvor. A more classical form,’ 
according to the Atticists, would have been ravouia or ravounoia. — 
meriorevkac TO Oca] because he had become and was a believer on God (perfect). 
He, the Gentile, now believed the divine promises of salvation announced 
to him by Paul and Silas.’ That this his roreverv was definitely Christian 
faith, and accordingly equivalent to moretery tO Kupiw, was self-evident to 
the reader.'® — That, after ver. 34, Paul and Silas had returned to prison, 
follows from vy. 36-40. 

Vv. 35, 36. The news of the miraculous earthquake, perhaps also the 
particulars which they might in the meantime have learned concerning the 
two prisoners, may have made the praetors have scruples concerning the 
hasty maltreatment, They consider it advisable to have nothing further 


1 Comp. Chrysost. : 

2Luther’s Preface to the Epistle to the Ro- 
mans. 

3 See on Rom. i. 17%. 

4 See on vili. 25. 

5 This is confirmed by the fact that baptism 
took place by complete immersion,—in oppo- 
sition to Baumgarten, p. 515, who, transfer- 
ring the performance of baptism to the house, 
finds here ‘“‘an approximation to the later 
custom of simplifying the ceremony,” accord- 
ing to which complete immersion did not 
take place. Immersion was, in fact, quite an 


essential part of the symbolism of baptism 
(Rom. vi.). 
6 See Buttmann, neut. Gr. p. 276 f. (EB. T. 
22). 
7 Comp. on Matt. ii. 10, and Kiihner, § 868. 1. 
8 Comp. ix. 89; Luke iv. 5, xxii. 67. 
9Hom. Od. v. 92, xxi. 29; Polyb. xxxix. 
2. 11. 
10 Yet see Plat. Hryx. p. 392 C. 
11 Lobeck, ad Phryn. p. 514 ff. See exam- 
ples from Philo in Loesner, p. 208. 
12 Ver. 82; comp. ver, 15, xviii. 8. 
13 See also ver. 32. 
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to do with them, and to get rid of them forthwith by releasing them. 
Curtly and contemptuously (rode avdp. éxeivove), in order to maintain at least 
thereby their stern official attitude, they notified the order by their lictors 
(pa8dobyovce, bearers of the fasces) to the jailer, who, with congratulatory 
sympathy, announces it to the prisoners. According to Baumgarten, the 
motives for the severity of the previous day had lost their force with the 
praetors during the night—a point in which there is expressed a distinction 
from the persistent enmity of the Sanhedrists in Jerusalem. But this 
would furnish an adequate ground for a proceeding running so entirely 
counter to the course of criminal procedure. ‘The praetors must have be- 
come haunted by apprehension and ill at ease, and they must therefore have 
received some sort of information concerning the miraculous occurrences. — 
év eipjvy| happily.' 

Ver. 87. Ipd¢ avrote] to the jailer and the lictors ; the latter had thus in 
the meantime come themselves into the prison. — defpavtec x.7.2.] after 
they had beaten us publicly without judicial condemnation, —us who are Romans. 
This sets forth, in terse language precisely embracing the several elements, 
their treatment as an open violation, partly of the law of nature and nations 
in general,” partly of the Roman law in particular. For exemption from 
the disgrace of being scourged by rods and whips was secured to every 
Roman citizen by the Lex Valeria in the year 254 v.c.,* and by the Lew 
Porcia in the year 506 v.c.,* before every Roman tribunal ;° therefore Cicero, 
in Verr. v. 57, says of the exclamation, Civis Romanus sum: ‘‘ saepe multis 
in ultimis terris opem inter barbaros et salutem tulit.’? — That Silas was 
also a Roman citizen, is rightly inferred from the plural form of expression, 
in which there 1s no reason to find a mere synecdoche. The distinction, 
which was implied in the bestowal of this privilege, cannot be adduced 
against the historical character of the narrative (Zeller), as we know not 
the occasion and circumstances of its acquisition. But how had Paul, by 
his birth, xxii. 18, Roman citizenship? Certainly not simply as a native of 
Tarsus. For Tarsus was neither a colonia nor a municipium, but an urbs 
libera, to which the privilege of having governing authorities of its own, 
under the recognition, however, of the Roman supremacy, was given by 
Augustus after the civil war, as well as other privileges,* but not Roman 
citizenship ; for this very fact would, least of all, have remained historically 
unknown, and acquaintance with the origin of the apostle from Tarsus 
would have protected him from the decree of scourging.?’ This much, 
therefore, only may be surely decided, that his father or a yet earlier an- 
cestor had acquired the privilege of citizenship either as a reward of merit*® 
or by purchase,* and had transmitted it to the apostle. According to 
Zeller’s arbitrary preconceptions, the mention of the Roman citizenship 


1 See on Mark v. 34; comp. on xv. 33 5 Comp. Euseb. H. Z. v. 1. 
2 axataxptrovs, found neither in the LXX, § Dio Chrys. II. p 36, ed. Reiske. 
or Apocrypha, nor in Greek writers. 7 See xxi. 29, comp. with xxii. 24 ff, 
3 Liv. ii.8; Valer. Max. iv.1; Dion. Hal. 8 Suet. Aug. 47. 
V. p. 292. ® xxii. 28; Dia Cass. lx. 17; Joseph. Bell. 


4 Liv. x. 93; Cic. pro Rabir. 4. Jud, ii. 14, 
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here and in chap. xxii. had only the unhistorical purpose in view ‘‘ of rec- 
ommending the apostle to the Romans as a native Roman.’? — gat viv Aadpa 
juac éx3aaa.] is indignantly opposed to deipavrec nuac Onuocia . . . éBadov etc 
ovianyy: and now do they cast us out secretly? The present denotes the 
action as. already begun, by the order given. Paul, however, for the 
honour of himself and his work, disdains this secret dismissal, that it might 
not appear—and this the praetors intended !—that he and Silas had escaped. 
On the previous day he had, on the contrary, disdained to avert the mal- 
treatment by an appeal to his citizenship, see on ver. 23. The usual 
opinion is' that the tumult in the forum had prevented him from asserting 
his citizenship. But it is obvious of itself that even the worst tumult, at 
ver. 22 or yer. 23, would have admitted a ‘* Civis Romanus sum,’’ had Paul 
wished to make such an appeal. — od yap, 4224] not so, but. It is to be 
analyzed thus: for they are not to cast us out secretly ; on the contrary 
(a?2a) they are, etc. yap specifies the reason why the preceding, indignant 
question is put, and a//a answers adversatively to the ov.?— airoi] in their 
own persons they are to bring us out. 

Vv. 38, 39. ’Eoo36jcav| The reproach contained in dxaraxpirove did not 
trouble them, but the violation of citizenship was an offence against the 
majesty of the Roman people, and as such was severely punished.* — Ver. 
39. What a change in the state of affairs: éA0dvreg . . . mapexddecav, name- 
ly, toacquiesce, . . . é&ayaydvrec . . . ypdtwv !— éépyeo9a With the simple 
genitive, asin Matt. x. 14. Very frequent with Greek writers since subsc- 
quent to Homer. On rapaxareiv, to give fair words, comp. on 1 Cor. iv. 18. 

Ver. 40. Before they comply with the ée+%eiv tc rédewe, ver. 39, the 
apostolic heartfelt longing constrains them first to repair to the house of 
Lydia, to exhort (rapexa”decav) the new converts assembled there that they 
should not become wavering in their Christian confession. And from this 
house grew the church, to which, of all that Paul founded, he has erected 
the most eulogistic monument in his Epistle—in this sense also the first 
church which he established in Europe. — é£7/9ov] Only Paul and Silas, as 
they alone were affected by the inquiry, appear now to have departed from 
Philippi. Zke at least, as the use of the third person teaches us, did not 
go with them. Paul left him behind to build up the youthful church. 
Whether, however, Timothy (vv. 1 ff.) also remained behind, cannot be de- 
termined. He is not again named until xvii. 14, but he may nevertheless 
have already departed from Philippi, and need not necessarily have rejoined 
them till in Bervea or Thessalonica. 


Remarx.—In the rejection of the entire history as history Baur and Zeller 
(comp. Hausrath) essentially agree ; it is alleged to be formed in accordance 
with xii. 7 ff., as an apologetic parallelism of Paul with Peter. But as Philip- 
pian persecutions are mentioned also in 1 Thess. ii. 2, the opinions formed by 
them concerning the relation of the two passages are opposite. Baur makes 1 


1 So also de Wette. Protag. p. 343 D, and the examples in Wet- 


2Sce Hartung, Partikell. Tl. p 48; comp. stein. : i Sy 
Devar. p. 169, ed. Klotz; also Stallb. ad 3 Dion. Hal, xi. p. 725; Grotius tn loc. 
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Thess, ii, 2 to be derived from the narrative before us; whereas Zeller, con- 
sidering the Epistles to the Thessalonians as older, supposes the author of the 
Acts to have “concocted” (p. 258) his narrative from 1 Thess. i, 2 


Norss sy Awenrcan Eprron. 
(x*) We endeavored fo ge. | V. 10. 


“It is observable that the first person is here introduced for the first time, 
the author thus intimating his presence, From this it appears that Luke 
joined Paul's company at Troas.”” Meyer supposes the reason why Lake never 
mentions his own name throughout the entire history to be that Theophilus 
was well acquainted with his personal relations to Paul. Qishausen suggests, 
Meyer says arbitrarily, we think with great probability, a feeling of modesiy an 
the part of Luke. Some, in view of the fact that the apostle had only recenily 
recovered from a severe illmess (see ¥. 6, and Gal. iv. 13), suppase ‘that Lake, 
the beloved physician,” accompanied him, to watch over his health From 
this time till the last imprisonment at Rome, with bat two bref intervals, he 
Was the great aposile’s constant attendant. In the very last of his Epistles the 
apostle, writing in full view of a violent death, and forsaken by many, touch- 
ingly says: ‘Only Luke is with me” (2 Tim. iv. 11). Another hypothesis is 
that Luke makes use of a history written by Silas or Timothy ; but this is noi 
probable in itself, and if true would have produced an earlier change in the farm 
of the narrative. These four, then—Panl, Silas, Timothy, and Luke—aiier a 
brief voyage from Troas, landed at N eapolis, and so the first Christian apostle 
landed in Europe. It is probable, however, ere this time that the gospel had 
been preached in Rome by some of the dispersion, but not by an apostle. Dr. 
Taylor writes : “ That Voyage stands out by iiself as unique as it is slorious. 
They went to plant a seed from which have sprang liberty, law, progress, and 
religion on that continent, and all the blessings which, in this western land, we 
now enjoy. The gigantic trees in the Mariposa grove sprang each fram a seed 
no bigger than a grain of wheat, though it took them centaries te stow. Here 
in the landing of Paul with the gospel at Neapolis, we have the germ out af 
which European and American Christianity has been developed.” 


(u°) The chief city. V_ 12. 


Various opinions are held as to the meaning of this feseription of Philippi, 
xpory xé21s—the obvious meaning is chief city or capital | bat Thessalonica 
Was the capital, or capital of that part of Macedonia where Paul then was > bat 
Amphipolis held that position. Some would change the reading from spicy 
THs to xparys, a city of the first part of Macedonia; but the authority of the ws, 
is against such change. Others understand the phrase to mean a chicf town. 
Others, with Meyer, unite the two Words zpory wé2uS With xe2enia—the Frsi colo- 
nial city of the district—the most distinguished in point of importance. Many 
others render it the first city of Macedonia proper at which Paal arrived ; and 
this appears to be the correct idea. <The purpose of the narrator is to define 
the geographical position, and not the political importance of Philippi. He 
means to say that to one entering Macedonia from the Thracian frontier in that 
district, Philippi is the first city on his route.” ({ Taylor.) 


NOTES, 321 


(v*) She was baptized and her household. YY. 15. 


This verse has often been quoted as evidence that infant baptism was the 
practice of the apostolic age. Commentators are divided in opinion on the 
force of the evidence afforded. The passage in itself cannot be adduced either 
cio or against infant baptism. It might be a presumption in favor of it, 
«The practice itself rests on firmer grounds than a precarious induction from 
a few ambignous passages.” (Plumtre.) The subject, however, does not prop. 
erly fall under the domain of exegesis, but must be, as Meyer says, ‘* worked 
out in that of dogmatics,” 


(w?) Into the inner prison. YV. 24. 


In the Roman prisons there were usually three distinct stories, one above an- 
other—the communiora, or upper flat, where the prisoners had light and fresh 
air ; the interiora, or lower flat, shut off with strong iron gates, with bars and 
locks ; the twllianuin, or lowest flat or dungeon, the place for one condemned to 
die. Into this dark, damp, underground, filthy, stifling pit, after having been 
stripped, beaten with great severity, and bound with an instrument of torture, 
the unoffending preachers were thrust with unfeeling alacrity. ‘Yet over all 
this complication of miseries the souls of Paul and Silas rose in triumph. 

With heroic cheerfulness they solaced the long black hours of midnight with 
prayer and hymns. To every Jew, as to every Christian, the psalms of David 
furnished an inexhaustible storehouse of sacred song.” ‘* Never, probably, 
had such a scene occurred before in the world’s history, and this perfect tri- 
umph of the spirit of peace and joy over shame and agony was an omen of 
what Christianity would afterwards effect. And while they sang, and while 
the prisoners listened, perhaps, to verses which ‘out of the deeps’ called on 
Jehovah, or ‘fled to him before the morning watch,’ or sang— 


‘The plowers plowed upon my back and made long furrows, 
But the righteous Lord hath hewn the snares of the ungodly in pieces,’ 


or triumphantly told how God had ‘burst the gates of brass, and smitten the 
bars asunder.’ Suddenly there was felt the great shock of earthquake, which 
rocked the very foundation of the prison.” (Furrar.) This is the first in- 
stance recorded of a persecution against the Christians by the Roman authori- 
ties. Hitherto either the Jews themselves, or the multitude instigated by them, 
had persecuted the disciples ; but there had been no interference on the part 
of the Roman government. The accusation against them was not on religious 
grounds, or because they preached Jesus and the resurrection ; but it was based 
on political grounds, charging them with being disturbers of the peace, and 
teaching practices contrary to Roman customs. On this charge against the 
apostles Calvin writes: ‘‘ This accusation is craftily composed to burden the 
servants of Christ. For on the one side they pretend the name of the Romans, 
than which nothing was more favorable; on the other, they purchase hatred 
and bring them in contempt by warning the Jews, which name was at that 
time infamous ; for, as touching religion, the Romans were more like to any than 
to the Jewish nation, Forit was lawful for one which was a Roman to do sac- 
rifice either in Asia or in Grecia, or in any other country where were idols and 
superstitions. They frame a third accusation out of the crime of sedition, for 
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they pretend that the public peace is troubled by Paul and his company. In 
like sort was Christ brought into contempt (odiose traductus fuit).” 


(x?) And washed their stripes. V. 33. 


The twofold washings—that which evidenced the true repentance, awakened 
gratitude, and kindly reverence of the jailer for his prisoners, and that which 
they administered to him, as the sign of the washing of regeneration—are 
placed in close and suggestive juxtaposition. As Chrysostom beautifully ex- 
presses it : ‘‘ &Aovcev adrovds Kad éAovy: Exeivovs pdv ard TOY TAnyGY Ehovcev, aUTOS 
08 and THY duaptiav éAovon—He washed them, and he was washed ; he washed 
them from their stripes, he himself was washed from his sins,” 


CRITICAL REMARKS, 823 


CHAPTER XVII, 


Ver. 2. dieAéyero] A B 8, min. have dieAetato (so Lachm.). DE, min. have 
dvedéxGn, which Griesb. has recommended and Born. adopted. Different altera- 
tions of the imperf. into the aor. (in conformity with eic#:fe). — Ver. 4. After 
ceBou. Lachm. has «ai (A D lo". Vulg. Copt.). Offence was taken at the combi- 
nation oe8ou, ‘EAAqv., and therefore sometimes ‘EAAyv. was omttted (min. 
Theephyl. 1), sometimes «ai was inserted. — Ver. 5. apoodaB. d? oi ’Iovd.] So 
Griesb. But Elz. has Gyddoavres d? of amebodvres ‘Iovdaior, Kal roooAag. 
Lachm. : (yAwcavres 02 of lovd. cai xporas., which also Rinck prefers. Mat- 
thaei: xpooia3. dé of "Iovd. of awec6. So Scholz and Tisch. Still other varia- 
tions in codd. vss, and Fathers (D: of 62 azeodvtes loudaior cvotpépavtes, so 
Born.). The reading of Lachm. has most external evidence in its favour (A 
B &, min. Vulg. Copt. Sahid. Syr. utr.), and it is the more to be preferred, 
since that of Griesb., from which otherwise, on account of its simplicity, the 
others might have arisen as amplifications in the form of glosses, is only pre- 
served in 142, and consequently is almost entirely destitute of critical warrant ; 
the ave§otvres in the Recepta betrays itself as an addition (from xiv. 2), partly 
from its being exchanged in several witnesses for aredOjoavtes, and partly from 
the variety of its position (E has it only after rovypovs). — ayayeiv] So H, min. 
Chrys. Theoph. Oec. But D, 104, Copt. Sahid. have ééayayev (so Born.); A 
B &, min. Vulg. : mpoayayeiv (so Lachm.); E: mpocayayeiv; G, 11: avayayeir. 
All of them more definite interpretations. — Ver. 13. After oaAevovtes, Lachm. 
and Born. have «ai tapdooovres. So A BD, &, min. and several vss. But oad. 
was easily explained after ver. 8 by rap. as a gloss, which was then joined by 
xai with the text. — Ver. 14. 65] A BE 8&, min. have és, which Lachm. has 
adopted. But ds was not understood, and therefore was sometimes changed 
into éwS, sometimes omitted (D, min. vss.). — Ver. 15. After #yayov, Elz. Scholz 
have airéy, against preponderating testimony. A familiar supplement. — Ver. 
16. dewpotv7r] Lachm. and Tisch. read Qewpoivtos, which also Griesb. recom- 
mended, after A BE, &, min. Fathers. Rightly ; the dative is adapted to the 
air@. — Ver. 18. Instead of adrois (which with Lachm., according to witnesses 
of some moment, is to be placed after e’yyyed.) Rinck would prefer avrod, 
according to later codd. and some vss. A result of the erroneous reference of 
the absolute 17v dvdcracw to the resurrection of Jesus. The pronoun is en- 
tirely wanting in B GX, min. Chrys, So Tisch.; and correctly, both on 
account of the frequency of the addition, and on account of the variety of the 
order. In D the whole passage 6rc .. . evmyyeAifero is wanting, which Born. 
approves. — Ver. 20. Instead of ri dv, A B &, min. vss, have tiva, and instead 
of Oéi0r: OéAe. Lachm. has adopted both. But TIAN was the more easily 
converted after the preceding riva into TINA, as taira follows afterwards. The 
removal of the dy then occasioned the indicative. — Ver. 21. kai axove] 
Lachm. Tisch. Born read 7 dxovew, which according to A BD 8, Vulg. Sahid. 
Syr, p. is to be adopted. -— Ver. 23. Instead of 6v and rtojrov, A* B D &* 
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lot: Vulg. Cant. Or. Jer. have 6 and rovvo. So Lachm. Tisch. Born. Rightly ; 
the masculine is an old alteration (Clem. already has it) in accordance with 
what precedes and follows. — Ver. 25. avOpwrivar] Elz. Scholz have avéparar, 
against decisive evidence. — cai ra xévta] B G H most min. and some vss. and 
Fathers have xara mavta. So Mill. and Matth. An error of transcribers, to 
whose minds xara zévra, from ver. 22, was still present. — Ver. 26. aiparos] is 
wanting in A B®, min. Copt. Sahid. Aeth. Vulg. Clem. Beda, Lachm. The 
omission easily took place after évOX. Had there been a gloss, avOpH7ov would 
most naturally have suggested itself; comp. Rom. v. 12 ff. — ray rd xpdcwrov)] 
Lachm, Tisch. Born. read ravr0$ tpoowrov, according to A BD &, min. Clem. 
But the article is necessary, and in the scriptio continua IILANTO was easily 
taken together, and xavros made of it. — xpooretayp.] Elz. Born. read zpore- 
tayu., against decisive testimony. A frequent interchange. — Ver. 27. Kupiov] 
Griesb. Lachm. read Ody, according to A B G H 8, min. and several vss. and 
Fathers. So Tisch. and Born. But certainly an interpretation, which was 
here in particular naturally suggested, as Paul is speaking to Athenians. To 
Geiov in D, Clem. Ir. Ambr., inserted from ver. 29, is yet more adapted to this 
standpoint. — xairorye] So 8%. But BD GH, min. Fathers read «aiye, which 
Griesb. has recommended, and Lachm. Tisch. Born. have adopted. A E, 
Clem, read xairot. See on xiv. 17. — Ver. 30. zdo.] A B D** E 8, min. Ath. 
Cyr. and vss. have mavras. Recommended by Griesb., adopted by Lachm. 
Born. ; and rightly. The dative came in after dvOpdiois.— Ver. 31. dt6re] 
Lachm. Tisch. Born, read «a$é71, according to AB DE 8, min. and Fathers. 
Rightly ; it was supplanted by the more usual dvdr. 


Ver. 1. Amphipolis, an Athenian colony, at that time the capital of Mace- 
donia prima, comp. on xvi. 12, around which on both sides flowed the 
Strymon. Apollonia, belonging to the Macedonian province Mygdonia, 
was situated 30 miles to the south-west. It is not to be confounded with 
Apollonia in Macedonian Illyria. Thessalonica lay 36 miles to the west of 
Apollonia—so called either, and this is the most probable opinion, by its 
rebuilder and embellisher, Cassander, in honour of his wife Thessalonica,! 
or earlier by Philip, as a memorial of his subjection of Thessaly,? at an 
earlier period Therme,—on the Thermaic gulf, the capital of the second 
district of Macedonia, the seat of the Roman governor, flourishing by its 
commerce, now the large and populous Saloniki, still inhabited by numer- 
ous Jews. °—1 ovvaywyy| Beza held the article to be without significance. 
The same error occasioned the omission* of 7 in A B D xy, min. Lachm. 
But the article marks the synagogue in Thessalonica as the only one in all 
that neighbourhood. Paul and Silas halted at the seat of the synagogue of the 
district, according to their principle of attempting their work in the first 
instance among the Jews (x?). 

Vv. 2-4. Kara dé 70 elo. 7 T.] Comp. Luke iv. 16. The construction 
is by way of attraction (kara dé r. eiwf. aired elo#AOev 6 Mabddoc), with antici- 
pation of the subject. ° — dieAéyero avroic] he carried on colloquies with them. 


1 Dionys. Hal., Strabo, Zonaras. 4 Approyed by Buttmann in the Stud. wu. 
2 Stephan. Byz., Tzetzes. Kit. 1860, p. 360. 
3 See Liinemann on 1 Zhess, Introd. § 1. 5 Buttmann, newt. Gr. p. 116 (H. T. 133). 
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Thus frequently in and after Plato, with the dative or zpéc,!in which com- 
binations it is never the simple facere verba ad aliquem, in Opposition to de 
Wette, not even in xviii. 19, xx. 7, nor even in Heb, xii, 5, where the pa- 
ternal rapaxiyowe speaks with the children.? The form of dialogue, Luke 
ii, 46 f., was not unsuitable even in the synagogue; Jesus Himself thus 
taught in the synagogue, John vi. 25-59; Matt. xii. 9 ff. ; Luke iv. 16 #f, — 
ad Tav ypag.] starting From the Scriptures, deriving his doctrinal propositions 
from them.* Is azd rév ypao. to be connected with ded. abroic* or with 
The latter is, on account of the greater emphasis which 
thus falls on azé 7. yp., to be preferred. — diavoiy. x. raparid. | Upon what 
Paul laid down as doctrine, thetically, he previously gave information, by 
analytical development.* Bengel well remarks: ‘‘ Duo gradus, ut si quis 
nucleum fracto cortice et recludat et exemtum ponat in medio.’? — 67 rap 
Xpiotov édec (Luke xxiv. 26) «.7.2. is related to xai dri obro¢ x.7.4., a8 a gen- 
eral proposition of the history of salvation to its concrete realization and 
manifestation. The latter is to be taken thus: and that this Messiah, no 
other than He who had to suffer and rise again, Jesus is, whom I preach to 
you. Accordingly, ‘Incov¢ oy é. kar. tu. is the subject, and oito¢ 6 Xpiorée 
the predicate. By this arrangement the chief stress falls on ’Iyaoic x.r.A., 
and in the predicate ov7oc, which, according to the preceding, represents 
the only true Scriptural Messiah, has the emphasis, which is further brought 
out by the interposition of éo7i between oirog and 6 Xpioréc.—éyo] em- 
phatic: I for my part. As to the oratio variata, see on 1. 4. — zpocexdnp. | is 
not to be taken as middle,” but as passive: they were assigned by God to 
them, as belonging to them, as payrai. Only here in the N. T.° — rivec 
The proselytes were more free from prejudice than the 


Ocavotyav K.7.2.2° 


- . - ToAv TAGGOC | 
native Jews. 

Vv. 5, 6. Zy7écavrec (see the critical remarks) : jilled with zeal, and having 
taken to themselves, namely, as abettors towards producing the intended ris- 
ing of the people. — ayopaio.] are market-loungers, idlers, a rabble which, 
without regular business-avocations, frequents the public places, subrostrani, 
subbasilicani.? The distinction which old grammarians make between a) opaiog 
and ayépaioc appears to be groundless from the conflicting character of their 
statements themselves.'!? — Whether Jason is an originally Hellenic name, 
or only a Hellenic transformation of the Jewish Jesus, as according to 
Joseph. Antt. xii. 5. 1 was certainly the case with the high priest in 2 
Mace. i. 7, iv. 7 ff., remains entirely undecided from our want of knowl- 
edge as to the man himself. It was his house before which they suddenly 


8; Loesner, p. 209 f. 
9 See Herod. ii. 141; Plat. Prot. 347 C, and 


1 Mark ix. 34; Acts xvii. 17, 
2 Comp. Delitzsch in loc. p. 612. 


3 Comp. xxviii. 23 ; Winer, p. 349 (E. T. 465). 

4 So Vulg., Luther, and many others, Winer 
and de Wette. 

5 Pricaeus, Grotius, Elsner, Morus, Rosen- 
miiller, Valckenaer, Kuinoel, Ewald. 

6 Scavoty., Luke xxiv. 32. 

7 Comp. Eph, i. 11. 

8 But see Plut. Mor. p.738D; Lucian. Amor. 


Ast in loe. 

10 Suidas: the former is 0 éy 77] ayopg avac- 
tpepomevos avOpwrros, the latter 7 nuepa ev 7) 7 
ayopa Tedctrar, Whereas Ammonius says: the 
former denotes tov é€v ayopa Tiswpmevov, the 
latter tov tovnpoy Tov ev ayopa TeApapy.pevor | 
see Gottling, Accent. p. 29%. Comp. Stepha- 
nus, Zhes. I. p. 430, ed. Paris. 
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appeared,' because this was known to them as the place where Paul and 
Silas were lodged. These two, however, were absent, either accidentally, 
or designedJy after receiving information. — rdv ‘Idoova x. tiwag adedo.\ as 
accomplices, and Jason also as such, and at the same time as the responsi- 
ble host of the insurgents, — roditdpyxac] like rove dpyovrac, xvi. 19. Designa- 
tion of the judicial personages acting as magistrates of the city.” — oi rHv oixovy. 
avactat.] who have made the world rebellious! The exaggerative character of 
the passionate accusation, especially after what had already taken place 
amidst public excitement at Philippi, is a sufficient reason to set aside the 
opinion that the accusation bears the colouring of a later time, Baur, Zeller ; ° 
comp. xxiv. 5. — dvacraréw, excito,* belongs to Alexandrian Greek.* 

Ver. 7. 'Yrodédexra:] not secretly, which Erasmus finds in o7é, but as in 
Luke x. 38, xix. 6. — As formerly in the case of Jesus the Messianic name 
was made to serve as a basis for the charge of high treason, so here with 
the confessors of Jesus (otto mavtec) as the Messiah. Comp. xix. 12. Per- 
haps * the doctrine of the Parousia of the risen (ver. 3) Jesus had furnished 
a special handle for this accusation. — ovro: rdvrec] ‘* Eos qui fugerant, et 
qui aderant notant,’’? Bengel. — arévavti tov doyuat. Kaic.|] in direct oppo- 
sition to the edicts of the emperor, which interdicted high treason and guarded 
the majesty of the Caesar.° — Bao. 2é). érepov eiva|] BaovdA. in the wider 
sense, which includes also the imperial dignity.’ 

Vv. 8, 9. ’Erapazav| This was alarm at revolutionary outrage and Roman 
vengeunce. Comp. Matt. ii. 3. —2aBdvte¢ 7d ixavév] Comp. Mark xy. 15, 
where 76 ixavov roreiv Trt iS: to satisfy one, so that he can demand nothing 
more. Therefore: after they had received satisfaction, so that for the pres- 
ent they might desist from further claims against the persons of the ac- 
cused, satisdatione accepta. Comp. Grotius. But whether this satisfaction 
took place by furnishing sureties or by lodging a deposit of money, remains 
undecided ; certainly its object was a guarantee that no attempt against the 
Roman majesty should prevail or should occur. This is evident from the 
relation in which AaBdévre¢ 7d ixavév necessarily stands with the point of 
complaint, ver. 7, and with the disquietude (érapagav) excited thereby. 
Therefore the opinions are to be rejected, that 2af. r. ix. refers to security 
that Paul and Silas would appear in case of need before the court,® or that 
they would be no longer sheltered,° or that they should immediately de- 
part.'? Moreover, it is erroneous, with Luther and Camerarius, to suppose 
that by 76 ixavéy is meant a satisfactory vindication. Luke would certainly 
have brought out this more definitely; and Aa@Bdrrec denotes an actual 
receipt of the satisfaction (rd ixayév), as the context suggests nothing else. 
— Observe, too, how here—it is otherwise in xvi, 20—the politarchs did not 


1 éxiotavtes, comp. on Luke ii. 9. 5 See 1 and 2 Thess. 

% Boeckh. Jnscript. Il. p. 538, No. 1967. oAé- ®On amevavrr, comp. Ecclus. xxxvi. 14, 
tapxos is found in Aeneas Tacticus 26; else- xxxvii. 4. 
where in classic Greek, roA‘apxos. Pind. Wem. 7 John xix. 15; 1 Pet. ii. 12; Herodian, i, 
vii. 123; Eur, hes. 381 ; Dio Cass. xl. 46. 6. 14. 

3 xxi. 88; Gal. y. 12. 8 Grotius, Raphel. 

*Sturz, de Dial. Al. p. 146. Comp. avacra- ® Michaelis, Heinrichs, comp. Ewald. 


twots, Poll, iii, 91. 10 Heumann, Kuinoel. 
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prosecute the matter further, but cut it short with the furnished guarantee, 
which was at least politically the most prudent course. 

Vv. 10-12. Acd 7. vuxr.] As in xvi. 9.— Bervea, a city in the third dis- 
trict of Macedonia,! to the south-west of Thessalonica.’ — drjecav] are, 
so frequent in Greek writers, only here in the N. T.° They separated, 
after their arrival, from their companions, and went away to the syna- 
gogue. — edyevéstepa} of a nobler character.‘ \Theophyl. after Chrys.: 
émuecxeorepot. An arbitrary limitation ; tolerance is comprehended in the 
general nobleness of disposition. —réy év Oecoad.] than the Jews in Thes- 
salonica. — 7d af’ juépav| daily.’ — avaxpivortec tac yp.] searching the Script- 
ures (John v. 39), namely, to prove: ei éyoe taira, which Paul and Silas 
stated, oirwc, as they taught, ‘‘ Character verae religionis, quod se dijudi- 
cari patitur,’’ Bengel. — evoyz7u.] see on xiii. 50. — The Hellenic women and 
men are to be considered partly as proselytes of the gate who had heard 
the preaching of Christ in the synagogue, and partly as actual Gentiles 
who were gained in private conversations. Comp. on xi. 20. — EAAnvidwr] 
construed with yvvaccov, but also to be referred to dvdpav.°— That the 
church of Beroea soon withered again, is quite as arbitrarily assumed by 
Baumgarten, as that it was the only one founded by Paul to which no 
letter of the apostle has come down to us. How many churches may Paul 
have founded of which we know nothing whatever ! (z’). 

Vv. 138-15. Kakez] is to be connected, not with 7Aforv, so that then the 
usual attraction would take place,’ but with cadetovrec ; for not the coming, 
but the cadetev, had formerly taken place elsewhere. — Ver. 14. Then 
immediately the brethren sent Paul away from the city, that he might journey 
Oc éxl tiv @dzaccav. Neither here nor elsewhere is o¢ redundant, but it 
indicates the definitely conceived purpose of the direction, which he had 
to take toward the sea, the Thermaic gulf.* Others® render it: as ¢f toward 
the sea ; so that, in order to escape the snares, they took the road toward 
the sea only apparently, and then turned to the land-route, But in that 
case Luke, if he wished to be understood, would not have failed to add a 
remark counter to the mere semblance of the zop. éxi r. @4/, especially as 
in what follows nothing necessarily points to a jowrney by land to Athens, 
—6 Tiud6.| Where Timothy, supposing him to have remained behind at 
Philippi," again fell in with Paul and Silas, is uncertain. — éxei] in Beroea, 
—Ver. 15. xardiordvac] to bring to the spot ; then, to transport, to escort one.” 
—tWwa o¢ taywora x.7.A.] See xviii. 5, according to which, however, they 


1 Liv. xly. 30. [Verria. 9 Beza, Piscator, Grotius, Er. Schmid, Ben- 

2 See Forbiger, Geogr. III. p. 1061. Now gel, Olshausen, Neander, Lange. 

3 Comp. 4 Mace. vii. 8; 2 Macc. xii. 1. 10 Erasmus correctly observes: ‘‘ probabilius 

4 Plat. Def. p. 413 B, Polit. p.310A; Soph. est enum navigavisse . . . quia nulla fit 
Aj. 475 3 4 Mace. vi. 5, ix. 27. (829. mentio eorum, quae P. in itinere gesserit, cui 

5 Comp. Luke xi. 3, xix. 47; Bernhardy, p. fuerint tot civitates peragrandae.” 


6 See Matthaei, § 441. 11 See on xvi. 40. 

7 See on Matt. ii. 22. 12 Not: who brought him in safety (Beza and! 

8 See Winer, p.573f. (E.T. 771); Hermann, others). Hom. Od. xiii. 274: tovs p’ exédAevoa 
ad Philoct. 56; Ellendt, Lew Soph. IL. p. vaovde (thus also by ship) Kkatactioa. Thuc. 
1004. iv. 78, vi. 103.3; Xen. Anad. iv. 8. 8. 
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only joined Paul at Corinth. But this, as regards Timothy, is an incorrect 
statement, as is clearly evident from 1 Thess. iii. 1,—a point which is to 
be acknowledged, and not to be smoothed over by harmonistic combina- 
tions! which do not tally with any of the two statements.” According to 
Baumgarten, Luke has only mentioned the presence of the two compan- 
ions again with Paul, xviii. 5, when their co-operation could again take an 
effective part in the diffusion of the gospel. But it is not their being to- 
gether, but their coming together, that is narrated in Acts xviii. 5 (A*). 

Ver. 16. Tapwéévero] was trritated® at the high degree of heathen dark- 
ness and perversity* which prevailed at Athens. —7d rvevya abrod év aio] 
comp. John xi. 33, 38. — The genitive Gewpovvtoc, mentally attached to airod 
(see the critical remarks): because he saw. —xareidwdor] full of images, of 
idols, not preserved elsewhere in Greek, but formed according to usual 
analogies (kardumedoc, Katadevdpoc, kataypvaoc, Katadwdoc, al.). — Athens, the 
centre of Hellenic worship and art, united zeal for both in a pre-eminent 
degree, and was—especially at that period of political decay, when outward 
ritual and show in the sphere of religion and superstition flourished among 
the people alongside of the philosophical self-sufficiency of the higher 
scholastic wisdom among people of culture—full of temples and altars, of 
priests and other persons connected with worship, who had to minister at 
an innumerable number of pompous festivals.° 

Ver. 17. Od] impelled by that indignation to counteract this heathen 
confusion. He had intended only to wait for his companions at Athens, 
but ‘‘insigni et extraordinario zelo stimulatus rem gerit miles Christi,”’ 
Bengel. And this zeal caused him, in order to pave the way for Christian- 
ity in opposition ta the heathenism here so particularly powerful, to enter 
into controversial discussions® with Jews and Gentiles at the same time, not 
first with the Jews, and, on being rejected by them, afterwards with Gen- 
tiles. — év rm ayopa| favours the view that, as usual in Greek cities, there 
was only one market at Athens.” If there were two markets,® still the ccle- 
brated ayopa xar’ éEoxqv is to be understood,® not far from the Pnyx, the 
Acropolis, and the Areopagus, bounded by the orod rovxiAy on the west, by 
the Stoa Basileios and the Stoa Eleutherios on the south, rich in noble 
statues, the central seat of commercial, forensic, and philosophic inter- 
course, as well as of the busy idleness of the loungers (8°). 

Ver. 18. That it was Epicureans and Stoics who fell into conflict with him, 
and not Academics and Peripatetics, is to be explained—apart from the 
greater popularity of the two former, and from the circumstance that they 
were in this later period the most numerous at Athens—from the greater 
contrast of their philosophic tenets with the doctrines of Christianity. The 
one had their principle of pleasure, and the other their pride of virtue! 


1 Such as Otto, Pastoralbr. p. 61 f., makes, 
2 See Liinemann on 1 Thess. iii. 1. 


6 See on ver. 2. 
7 Forchhammer, Forbiger, and others. 


31 Cor. xiii. 5; Dem. 514. 10: dpyic6y Kat 

4 Rom. i. 21 ff. [rapwédvOn. 

5 See Paus. i. 24. 3; Strabo, x. p. 472; Livy. 
xlv. 27; Xen. Rep. Ath. iii. 2; and Wetstein 
in loc. 


8 So Otfried Miiller and others, 

9 Not the Hretria (n viv éoriv ayopa, Strabo, 
x. 10, p. 447). 

10 guvéBaddov, comp. Luke xiy. 81. 
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and both repudiated faith in the Divine Providence.!— The opinion of 
these philosophers was twofold. Some, with vain scholastic conceit, pro- 
nounced Paul’s discourses, which lacked the matter and form of Hellenic 
philosophy, to be idle talk, undeserving of attention, and would have 
nothing further to do with him. Others were at least curious about this 
new matter, considered the singular stranger as an announcer of strange 
divinities, and took him with them, in order to hear more from him and to 
allow their fellow-citizens to hear him, to the Areopagus, etc. — ri av OéAoc 

. Aéyew] if, namely, his speaking is to have a meaning.? — 6 oreppoddyoc] 
originally the rook.* Then in twofold figurative meaning: (1) from the 
manner in which that bird feeds, a parasite ; and (2) from its chattering 
voice, a babbler.* So here, as the speaking of Paul gave occasion to this 
contemptuous designation.®° — dauoviwr] divinities, quite generally. The 
plural is indefinite, and denotes the cateyory, see on Matt. ii. 20. Accord- 
ing to de Wette, it is Jesus the Risen One and the living God that are meant 
in contrast to the Greek gods,—an element, however, which, according to 
the subjoined remark of Luke, appears as imported. The judgment of the 
philosophers, very similar to the charge previously brought against Socrates, ° 
but not framed possibly in imitation of it, in opposition to Zeller, was 
founded on their belief that Jesus, whom Paul preached and even set forth 
as a raiser of the dead, must be assumed, doubtless, to be a foreign divinity, 
whose announcer—xarayyezeic, not elsewhere preserved—Paul desired to be. 
Hence Luke adds the explanatory statement : 67: tov “Inooiv x. tr. dvdr. evyyy. 
Chrysostom, Oecumenius, Alexander Morus, Selden, Hammond, Spencer, 
Heinrichs, Baur,’ Lange, and Baumgarten, strangely imagine that the phi- 
josophers meant the *Avdaracic as a goddess announced by Paul.* But if Luke 
had aimed at this by his explanatory remark, he must have indicated it 
more precisely, especially as it is in itself improbable that the philosophers 
could, even in mere irony, derive from’the words of the apostle a god- 
dess ‘Avdoracic, for Paul doubtless announced who would raise the dead. 
Olearius referred +. dvdcr. not to the general resurrection of the dead, but 
to the resurrection of Jesus; so also Bengel. But Luke, in that case, in 
order not to be misunderstood, must have added aitov, which (see the criti- 
cal remarks) he has not done. 

Vv. 19, 20. ‘Ex:Aafduevor] Grotius aptly says: ‘‘manu leniter prehen- 
sum.’?® Adroitly confiding politeness. Ver. 21 proves that a violent seiz- 
ure and carrying away to judicial examination is not indicated, as Adami” 
and others imagined, but that the object in view was simply to satisfy the 
curiosity of the people flocking to the Areopagus. And this is evinced by 
the whole proceedings, which show no trace of a judicial process, ending 
as they did partly with ridicule and partly with polite dismissal, ver. 31, 


1Comp. Hermann, Culturgesch. d. Gr. u. 7 See his Paulus, I. p. 192, ed. 2: the ironi- 
2 Sce on ii. 12. [Rom. I. p. 237 f. cal popular wit had out of Jesus and the 
3 Aristoph. Av, 232, 579. .avdotacis made a pair of divinities, 

4 Dem. 269.19; Athen. viii. p. 344 C. 8 Comp. also Ewald, p. 494 f. 

5 See also Dissen, ad Dem. de cor. p. 297. 9 Comp. ix. 27, xxiii. 19. 


6 Xen. Mem.i. 1. 1. 10 See in Wolf. 
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after which Paul departed unhindered. Besides the Athenians were very 
indulgent to the introduction of foreign, particularly Oriental, worships,! 
provided only there was not conjoined with it rejection of the native gods, 
such as Socrates was formerly accused of. To this the asseition of 
Josephus, c, Ap. 2, is to be limited: vou 0 qv tovtTo rap’ avToig KeKwAvuévov 
Kal Tiywpia Kata TOV Sévov EeioaydvTwy Osdv OpioTo @évatoc,—which, perhaps, is 
merely a gencralization from the history of Socrates. And certainly Paul, 
us the wisdom of his speech? attests, prudently withheld a direct condemna- 
tory judgment of the Athenian gods. Notwithstanding, Baur and Zeller 
have again insisted on a judicial process in the Areopagus—alleging that 
the legend of Dionysius the Areopagite, as the first bishop of Athens,* had 
given rise to the whole history ; that there was a wish to procure for Paul 
an opportunity, as solemn as possible, for the exposition of his teaching, 
an arena analogous to the Sanhedrim (Zeller), etc. — Concerning the "Apevo¢ 
nayoc, collis Martius so called éri mpatoc "Apne évtavda éxpidy,* the seat of the 
supreme judicature of Athens, situated to the west of the Acropolis, and 
concerning the institution and authority of that tribunal, see Meursius.° — 
Suvaueda yvovar x.t.A.| invitation in the form of a courteous question, by 
way of securing the contemplated enjoyment. —ric¢ 7 Kacy x.7.A.] what, as 
respects its more precise contents, this new doctrine, namely, that which is 
being announced by you. In the repetition of the article® there is here im- 


plied a pert, ironical emphasis. — gevifovra] startling.  Eevitw ob udvov 7d 
Févov brodéyouat, aAAd Kal éxrdgrto." — eicdépecc] namely, whilst you are here, 
hence the present. — ri dv Oédou ravta eiva:] see on ver. 18, ii. 12, and 


Tittmann, Synon. N. T. p. 129 f. The plural raira indicates the individual 
points, after the collective character of which 7é inquires.*® 

Ver. 21. A remark of Luke added for the elucidation of vv. 19, 20. But 
Athenians, ’ A@yvaio, without the article: Athenian people, collectively, and 
the strangers resident there, had leisure for nothing else than, etc. evKatpeiv, 
vacare alicut ret, belongs to the later Greek.!° The imperfect does not ex- 
clude the continuance of the state of things in the present, but interweaves 
it with the history, so that it is transferred into the same time with the 
latter.’ According to Ewald, Luke actually means an earlier period, when 
it had still been so in Athens, ‘‘ before it was plundered by Nero.”? But 
then we should at least have expected an indication of this in the text by 
Tére OF waAa, even apart from the fact that such a characteristic of a city is 
not so quickly lost. — xawérepov] The comparative delineates more strongly 


1 Strabo, x. p. 4743; Philostr. Vit, Apollon. 7™Thom. Mag. Comp. Polyb. iii. 114. 4: 
vi. 7; Hermann, gottesd. Alterth. § 12. feviGovoa mpdcois Kk. KaTamAnKkTtKy, Diod. Sic. 

2 Ver, 22 ff. xii. 58 ; 2 Macc. ix. 6; 3 Macc. vii. 3. 

3 Hus. iv. 23. 8 Kriiger, § lxi. 8. 2; Stallbaum, ad Plat. 

4 Paus. i. 28. 5. Gorg. p. 508 C, Huthyphr. p. 15 A. 

5 De Areop. Lugd. Bat. 1624; Bickh, de ® adres, see Fritzsche, ad Marc. p. 12; 
Areop. Berol. 1826; Hermann, Staatsalterth. Kiihner, § 685, note 2, [Phryn. p. 125. 
§ 105. 108. On the present locality, see Rob- 10 Sturz, de Dial. Al. p. 169; Lobeck, ad 
inson, I. p. 11 f.; Forbiger, Geogr. III. p. 11 See on John xi. 18, and Kiihner, ad Xen. 
937. Anab. i. 4.9, Comp. also the pluperfect éreyé- 


® Stallb. ad Plat. Rep. p. 407 B. ypamro, Ver. 23. 
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and vividly. The novelty-loving! and talkative? Athenians wished always 
to be saying or hearing something newer than the previous news. 

Ver. 22. Erafete év uéow] denotes intrepidity.— The wisdom with which 
Paul here could become a Gentile to the Gentiles, has been at all times 
justly praised. There is to be noted also, along with this, the elegance 
and adroitness, combined with all simplicity, in the expression and prog- 
ress of thought; the speech is, as respects its contents and form, full of 
sacred Attic art, a vividly original product of the free apostolic spirit. — 
kava ravra] in all respects. Comp. Col. iii. 20, 22. detowanovectépove | A com- 
parison with the other Greeks, in preference over whom Athens had the 
praise of religiousness.* AevovSaiuwvy means divinity-fearing, but may, as the 
fear of God may be the source of either, denote as well real piety® as super- 
stition.® Paul therefore, without violating the truth, prudently leaves the 
religious tendency of his hearers undetermined, and names only its source — 
the fear of God. Chrysostom well remarks: rpoodororei re Adyw did TovTo 
fire’ deiordatuovectépoue vudc Gewpd." Mistaking this fine choice of the expres- 
sion, the Vulgate, Erasmus, Luther, Castalio, Calovius, Suicer, Wolf, and 
others explained it: superstitiosiores. oc: I perceive you as more God- 
fearing, so that you appear as such.* — iuac Gewpo] ‘‘ Magna perspicacia et 
parrhesia ; unus Paulus contra Athenas,’’ Bengel. 

Ver. 23. Avepyou.| belongs jointly to ra ceBaop. iu. — dvabedp. ra ceB. ip. ] 
attentively contemplating” the objects of your worship, temples, altars, images.!° 
— ayvoorw Gea] That there actually stood at Athens at least one altar with 
the inscription: ‘‘to an unknown god,’ would appear historically certain 
from this passage itself, even though other proofs were wanting, since Paul 
appeals to his own observation, and that, too, in the presence of the 
Athenians themselves. But there are corroborating external proofs: 
(1) Pausan. i. 1. 4. (comp. v. 14. 6) says: in Athens there were Bwyol Sedv 
Vit. Apollon. vi. 2: 
owopovéotepoy rept TavTwv Hedy eb Aéyev, Kal TadTa ’ADArAoLV, Ob Kal adyvootwr 
Geav Buyot idpvvraz. From both passages it is evident that at Athens there 
were several altars, each of which bore the votive inscription : ayvéory dep." 
The explanation of the origin of such altars is less certain. Yet Diog. 
Laert. Epim. 3 gives a trace of it, when it is related that Epimenides put 
an end to a plague in Athens by causing black and white sheep, which he 
had let loose on the Areopagus, to be sacrificed on the spots where they 
lay down 76 rpoahxovts Seo, i.e. to the god concerned, yet not known by 


Te ovouatouévwv ayvoctav Kai 7ypowv; and (2) Philostr. 


7See on this word, Hermann, gottesd. 
8 See Bernhardy, p. 333. [Alterth. § 8. 6. 
9 Heb. xiii. 7; Diod. Sic. xii. 15; Plut. Aem. 


1 Thue. iii. 38. 4. 
2 Wetstein and Valckenaer in loc. 
3 See Winer, p. 228 (E. T. 305). Comp, Plat. 


Phaed. p. 115 B; Dem. 43. 7; 160. 2. 

4 See Valckenaer, Schol. p. 551: “A@nvators 
mepiroorepov Te i TOls GAAOLS és Ta eid éore 
omovd9s, Pausan. in Altic. 24. Comp. Soph. 
O. C. 260; Thue. ii. 40 f.; Eur. Her. 177, 330 ; 
Joseph. c. Ap. i. 12. 

5 Xen. Oyr. iii. 3. 58, Agesé. 11. 8. 

6 Theopr. Char. 16 ; Diod. Sic. i, 62 ; Lucian. 
Alex. 9; Plutarch, and others. 


P.1; Lucian, Vit. uct. 2; comp. avabewpyats, 
Cicero, ad Att. ix. 19, xiv. 15 f. 

102 Thess. ii. 4; Wisd. xiv. 20, xv. 7; Hist. 
Drag. 27; Dion. Hal. And. i. 30, v.13; Suicer, 
Thes. II. p. 942. 

11 Lucian, Philopair. 9 and 29, is invalid as . 
a proof, for there the reference of the pseudo- 
Lucian to the "Ayvyworos év ‘A@jvats is based 
on this very passage. 
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name, namely, who was the author of the plague; and that therefore one 
may find at Athens Bwyor¢c dvovipore, i.e. altars without the designation of a 
god by name, not as Kuinoel, following Olearius, thinks, without any in- 
scription. From this particular instance the general view may be derived, 
that on important occasions, when the reference to a god known by name was 
wanting, as in public calamities of which no definite god could be assigned as the 
author, in order to honor or propitiate the god concerned (tov rpocixovta) by 
sacrifice, without lighting on a wrong one, altars were erected which were des- 
tined and designated éyvéory Sem. Without any historical foundation, Eich- 
horn! supposed that such altars proceeded from the time when the art of 
writing was not yet known or in use; and that at a later period, when it 
was not known to what god these altars belonged, they were marked with 
that inscription in order not to offend any god. Against this may be urged 
the great probability that the destination of such altars would be preserved 
in men’s knowledge by oral tradition. Entirely peculiar is the remark of 
Jerome on Tit. 1. 12: ‘‘Inscriptio arae non ita erat, ut Paulus asseruit : 
ignoto Deo, sed ita: Diis Asiae et EHuropae et Africae, Diis ignotis et pere- 
grinis.? Verum quia Paulus non pluribus Dias ignotis indigebat, sed uno 
tantum ignoto Deo, singulari verbo usus est,’’ etc. But there is no his- 
torical trace of such an altar-inscription ; and, had it been in existence, 
Paul could not have meant it, because we cannot suppose that, at the very 
commencement of his discourse, he would have made a statement before 
the Athenians deviating so much from the reality and only containing an 
abstract inference from it. The dyvéorw deg could not but have its literal 
accuracy and form the w/ole inscription ; otherwise Paul would only have 
promoted the suspicion of orepyodoyia. We need not inquire to what definite 
god the Athenians pointed by their ayvéctw Sem. In truth, they meant no 
definite god, because, in the case which occasioned the altar, they knew 
none such. The view (see in Wolf) that the God of the Jews—the obscure 
knowledge of whom had come from the Jews to Egypt, and thence to the 
Greeks—is meant, is an empty dogmatic invention. Baur, p. 202, ed. 2, 
with whom Zeller agrees, maintains that the inscription in the singular is 
unhistorical ; that only the plural, dyvworo Seoi, could have been written ; 
and that only a writer at a distance, who ‘‘had to fear no contradiction on 
the spot,’’ could have ventured on such an intentional alteration. But the 
very hint given to us by Diogenes Laertius as to the origin of such altars is 
decisive against this notion, as well as the correct remark of Grotius: 
‘“Cum Pausanias ait aras Athenis fuisse Sev dyvdorwv, hoc vult, multas 
fuisse aras tali inscriptione: Oe@ dyvdorw, quamquam potuere et aliae esse 


1 Bivl. I. p. 413 f. (with whom Niemeyer, 
Interpret. orat. Paul. Act. xvii. 22 ff., Hal. 
1805, agreed). 

2 But, according to Oecumenius : Oe0ts Acias 
kat Evpwmns Kat AvBuns 0G ayvadotw Kai gv. 
Comp. Isidor. Pelus. in Cramer, Cat. p. 292. 
According to Ewald, this is the more exact 
statement of the inscription; from it Paul 
may have borrowed his quotation. But the 


exactness is Suspicious just on account of the 
singular in Oecumenius ; and moreover, Paul 
would have gone much too freely to work by 
the omission of the essential term AcBuys 
(*‘ the unknown and strange god of Libya’); 
nor would he have had any reason for the 
omission of the ev, while he might, on the 
contrary, have employed it in some ingenious 
sort of turn with reference to ver. 18. 
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pluraliter inscriptae, aliae singulariter.’’ Besides, it may be noted that 
Paul, had he read ayvéoroe Beoic on the altar might have used this plural 
expression for his purpose as suitably as the singular, since he, in fact, con- 
tinues with the generic neuter 6 . . . rovtv. —On the Greek altars without 
temples, see Hermann, gottesd. Alterth. § 17.—6 odv ayvovivrec evoeeire, 
Tovro K.7.A.] (see the critical remarks) what ye therefore, according to this 
inscription, without knowing it, worship, that, this very object of your wor- 
ship, do J, éy6, with a self-conscious emphasis, make known unto you. Paul 
rightly inferred from the inscription that the Athenians, besides the gods, 
Zeus, Athene, etc., known to them, recognised something divine as existing 
and to be worshipped, which was different from these, however, after the 
manner of heathenism, they might conceive of it in various concrete forms. 
And justly also, as the God preached by him was another than those known 
heathen gods,! he might now say that this divinity, which served them in 
an unknown manner as the object of worship, was that which he announced 
~ to them, in order that it might now become to them yrwaric Sede. Of 
course, they could not yet take up this expression in the sense of the apostle 
himself, but could only think of some divine being according to their usual 
heathen conception,” but, most suitably to the purpose he had in view, re- 
serving the more exact information for the further course of his address, 
he now engaged the religious interest of his hearers in his own public an- 
nouncement of it, and thereby eacited that Interest the more, as by this 
ingeniously improvised connection he exhibited himself quite differently 
from what those might have expected who deemed him a xatayyedede Eévev 
dayoviov, ver. 18. Chrysostom aptly remarks in this respect: dpa mé¢ 
Oeikvvot TpoetAnodtac avTov* ovdéev Eévov, onolv, obdév Kavov etavépw. — Observe, 
also, the conciliatory selection of evarBeire, which expresses pious worship. 
eboeBeiv, With the accusative of the object,* is in classical writers, though 
rare, yet certainly vouched for, in opposition to Valckenaer, Porson, 
Seidler, Ellendt* (c*). 

Vv. 24-29. Paul now makes that unknown divinity known in concreto, 
and in such a manner that his description at the same time exposes the 
nullity of the polytheism deifying the powers of nature, with which he 
contrasts the divine affinity of man. Comp. Rom. i. 18 ff. 

Vv. 24, 25. Comp. vii. 48; Ps. 1. 10 ff.; also the similar expressions 
from profane writers.® — depareterac] 28 served, by offerings, etc., namely, as 
regards the actual objective state of the case. — rpocdedu. tivde] as one, who 
needed anything in addition,® i.e. to what He Himself is and has. Erasmus, 
Paraphr.: “cum... nullius boni desideret accessionem.’’ " — avrog didov¢ 


1 Rom. i. 22, 23; 1 Cor. viii. 4 ff., x. 20. likewise Philo, leg. alleg. Il. p. 1087. 

2 Comp. Laufs in the Stud. und Krit. 1850, 6 Luther takes twvds as masculine, which 
p. 584 f. likewise excellently corresponds with what 

31 Tim. v. 4; 4 Mace. v. 23, xi. 5. precedes, as with the following maou. But 


the neuter rendering is yet to be preferred, as 
affecting everything except God (in the ré 
there is also every ris.) Comp. Clem. ad Cor. 


row 


4See Hermann, ad Soph. Ant. 727. Com- 
pare also the Greek aoeBety t+ Or tive. 

5In Grotius and Wetstein, Kypke, II. 89, 
and the passages cited from Porphyr. by I. 52. 
Ullmann in the Stud. u Krit, 1872, p. 388; 7 Comp. 2 Macc. xiy. 35, and Grimm 7 /oc., 
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«.t.4.] a confirmatory definition to oid . . . tude: seeing that He Himself 
gives, etc. — ac] to all men, which is evident from the relation of airo¢ 
... wévra to the preceding oidé . . . Tivdc. —Cu7v kK. nvoyv] the former 
denotes life in itself, the latter the continuance of life, which is conditioned 
by breathing. *Bumvoug ér’ eiui x. mvoac Oepuac xvéw.1 The dying man gpiccec 
mvode? éxxvei. Erasmus correctly remarks the jucundus concentus of the two 
words.* Others assume a hendiadys, which, as regards analysis—life, and 
indeed breath—and form, namely, that the second substantive is subordinate, 
and must be converted into the adjective, Calvin has correctly appre- 
hended : vitam animalem. But how tame and, enfeebling ! — kai ra ravra| 
and, generally, all things, namely, which they use. — Chrysostom has already 
remarked how far this very first point of the discourse, vv. 24, 25, tran- 
scends not only heathenism in general, but also the philosophies of heathen- 
ism, which could not rise to the idea of an absolute Creator. Observe the 
threefold contents of the speech: Theology, ver. 24 f.; Anthropology, vv. 
26-29; Christology, ver. 30 f. 

Vv. 26, 27. ‘‘The single origin of men and their adjusted diffusion upon 
the earth was also His work, in order that they should seek and find Him 
who is near to all.’? —ézoiyce. . . xatouxeiv| He has made that from—pro- 
ceeding from—one blood, every nation of men should dwell upon all the face of 
the earth, comp. Gen. xi, 8. Castalio, Calvin, Beza, and others: ‘‘ fecitque 
ex uno sanguine omne genus hominum, ut inhabitaret’’ (after avép. a 
comma). Against this is the circumstance that dpicac «.7.2. contains the 
modal definition, not to the making, to the producing, of the nations, but 
to the making-them-to-dwell, as is evident from r7c¢ Karorkiacg avrov 3 so that 
this interpretation is not according to the context. — £¢ évic aiuatoc] See, 
respecting aiua as the seat of life propagating itself by generation, on 
John i. 13. Paul, by this remark, that all men through one heavenly 
Father have also one earthly father, does not specially oppose, as Stolz, 
Kuinoel, and others, following older interpreters, assume, the belief of the 
Athenians that they were airéyfovec];* the whole discourse is elevated 
above so special a polemic bearing. But he speaks in the way of general 
and necessary contrast to the polytheistic nature-religions, which derived 
the different nations from different origins in their myths. Quite irrele- 
vant is what Olshausen suggests as the design of Paul, that he wished to 
represent the contempt in which the Jews were held among the Greeks as 
absurd. — éxi nav 16 xpdour. 7. yp¢| refers to the idea of the totality of the 
nations dwelling on the earth, which is contained in rav évoc, every nation. 
— dpioac] Aorist participle contemporaneous with éroincs, specifying how 
God proceeded in that éroinoe «.7.2.: inasmuch as He has fixed the appointed 
periods and the definite boundaries of their, the nation’s, dwelling. te katork. 
ait. belongs to both—to zpoorer. xaip., and to rac dp0f. God has deter- 


p.199. See on this meaning of the verb es- 2 Pind, Nem. x. 140. 

pecially, Dem. xiv. 22; Plat. Phil. p. 20 E; 3Comp. Lobeck, Paral. p. 58; Winer, p. 
and on the distinction of rpooSetcOai tivos and 591 (E. T. 798). 

tt, Stallb. ad Plat. Rep. p. 342 A. 4 See Wetstein in loc. 


1 Kur. Here. f. 1092. 
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mined the dwelling! of the nations, according both to its duration in time 
and to its extension in space. Both, subject to change, run their course in 
a development divinely ordered.? Others take xpoorer. katp. independently 
of +. xatovk. ait., so Baumgarten ; but thereby the former expression pre- 
sents itself in perplexing indefiniteness. The sense of the epochs of the 
world set forth by Daniel® must have been more precisely indicated than 
by the simple xapoic. Lachmann has separated Tpootetayu. into mpdc 
Tevayuévovg unnecessarily, contrary to all versions and Fathers, also con- 
trary to the reading rporerayu. in D* Iren. interpr. — 7 épofecia is not else- 
where preserved, but 7d dpofsevov ; see Bornemann. 

Ver. 27. The divine purpose in this guidance of the nations is attached 
by means of the telic infinitive :* in order that they should seck the Lord, i.e. 
direct their endeavours to the knowledge of God, if perhaps they might feel 
Him, who is so palpably near, and: find Him. Olshausen thinks that in 
Cyreiv is implied the previous apostasy of mankind from God. But the 
secking does not necessarily suppose a having lost ; and since the text does 
not touch on an earlier fellowship of man with God, although that is in 
itself correct, the hearers, at least, could not infer that conclusion from 
the simple ¢yrciv. The great thought of the passage is simply : God the 
Author, the Governor, and the End of the world’s history: from God, 
through God, to God. —wniad . . . evporev] Paul keeps consistently to his 
figure. The seeker who comes on his object touches and grasps it, and has 
now in reality found it. Hence the meaning without figure is: if per- 
chance they might become conscious of God and of their relation to Him, and 
might appropriate this consciousness as a spiritual possession. Thus they 
would have understood the guidance of the nations as a revelation of God, 
and have complied with its holy design in their own case.° The problem- 
atic expression, ei dpaye, if they at least accordingly,® is in accordance both 
with the nature of the case—Bengel: ‘‘ via patet ; Deus inveniri potest, 
sed hominem non cogit’’—and with the historical want of success ;" for 
the heathen world was blinded, to which also *Aag. points—a word which, 
since the time of Homer, is very frequently used of groping in the dark or 
in blindness. * — xairovye x.7.A.] although certainly He* does not at all require 
to be first sought and found, as He is not far ° from every one of us. Comp. 
Jer. xxiii. 23. This addition makes palpably evident the greatness of the 
blindness, which nevertheless took place. 

Ver. 28. Reason assigned (yép) for of uakp. ard évdc x.7.A., for in Him we 
live, we move, and we exist. Paul views God under the point of view of His 
immanence as the element in which we live, etc.; and man in such intimate 
connection with God, that he is constantly surrounded by the Godhead and 
embraced in its essential influence, but, apart from the Godhead, could 


“1 arouxia, Polyb. v. 78. 53 Strabo, v. p. 7See Rom. i. 18 ff., and comp. Baumg. p. 


2 Comp. Job xii. 23. (246. 550 ff. 
3 Baumgarten. 8 Od. ix. 416; Job v.14; comp. here es. 


4Buttmann, neut. Gr. p. 224 (E. T. 261). pecially, Plato, Phaed. p. 99 B. 
5 Comp. Luthardt, vom. freien Willen, p. 415. 9 xiv.17; John iv. 2, 
6 See Klotz, ad Devar. pp. 178, 192. 10 For see ver. 28, 
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neither live, nor move, nor exist.!_ This explanation is required by the re- 
lation of the words to the preceding, according to which they are designed 
to prove the nearness of God; therefore é¢v air must necessarily contain 
the local reference—the idea of the divine repeydpyorc, which Chrysostom il- 
lustrates by the example of the ai7 surrounding us on all sides. Therefore 
the rendering per eum,” or, as de Wette more correctly expresses it, ‘‘ rest- 
ing on Him as the foundation,’ * which would yield no connection in the 
way of proof with the oi yaxpav elvac of the Godhead, is to be abandoned. 
In opposition to the pantheistic view, see already Calvin. It is suflicient 
to urge against it—although it was also assérted by Spinoza and others— 
on the one hand, that the transcendence ‘of God is already decidedly at- 
tested in vv. 24-26, and on the other, that the éy avtw Gomer «.7.A. 18 said 
solely of men, and that indeed in so far as they stand in essential connec- 
tion with God by divine descent, see the following, in which case the doc- 
trine of the reality of evil * excludes a spiritual pantheism. — Gower x. Kivobueba 
x. éoév] a climax: out of God we should have no Jie, not even movement, 
which yet inanimate creatures, plants, waters, etc., have, nay, not even any 
ewistence, we should not have been at all. UHeinrich and others take a su- 
perficial view when they consider all three to be synonymous. Storr,*® on 
the other hand, arbitrarily puts too much into fopev ; vivimus beate ac hilare ; 
and Olshausen, after Kuinoel, too much into éoyév: the true being, the life of 
the spirit. It is here solely physical life and being that is meant ; the moral 
life-fellowship with God, which is that of the regenerate, is remote from 
the context. —tive¢ tov Ka buac roint.| Namely, Aratus, of Soli in Cilicia, 
in the third century B.c.,° and Cleanthes of Assos in Mysia, a disciple of 
Zeno." For other analogous passages, see Wetstein.—The acquaintance of 
the apostle with the Greek poets is to be considered as only of a dilettante 
sort ;* his school-training was entirely Jewish, but he was here obliged to 
abstain from O. T. quotations. — rv xa’ buac roijt.] Of the poets pertain- 
ing to you, 7.e. your poets.? —rov yap Kai yévoc éouév] The first half of a hex- 
ameter, verbatim from Aratus /.c. ; therefore yap «ai is not to be considered 
in logical connection with the speech of the apostle, but as, independently 
of the latter, a component part of the poetical passage, which he could not 
have omitted without destroying the verse. Nam hujus progenies quoque 
sumus: this Paul adduces as a parallel (d¢ nai twee . . . elpfxaor) confirm- 


1Comp. Dio Chrys. vol. I. p. 884, ed. 
Reiske : are ov paxpav ovd' é€w tod Oeiov 
SumKropmevor, adr’ ev adTw Meow TEhuKOTES K.T.A, 

2 Beza, Grotius, Heinrichs, Kuinoel. 

3 Comp. already Chrysostom: ovx« eime: 80 
aUTOD, GAA’ DO eyyUTEpov Fy, EV AUTO. 

4 Comp. Olshausen. 

5 Opusce. III. p. 95. 

$ Phaenom. 5. 

7 Hymn. in Jov. 5. 


the B.BrAca, 2 Tim. iv. 13, are supposed to 
point, is a very precarious assumption, es- 
pecially as it is Aratus, a fellow-countryman 
of the apostle, who is quoted, and other 
quotations (except Tit. i. 12) are not demon: 
strable (comp. on 1 Cor. xv. 83). The poet- 
ical expression itself in our passage is such 
a common idea (see Wetstein), that an ac- 
quaintance with it from several Greeks poets 
(tvés) by no means pres 

8 That Paul after his conversion, on account special ae of pane ait soe! 
of his destination to the Gentiles, may have troduction to the Zpistle to the Romans §1 
earnestly occupied himself in Tarsus with * See Bernhardy, p. 241. tem 
Greck literature (Baumgarten), to which also 
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ing to his hearers his own assertion, 
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év aiT@ Couev . . . éopév. As the off- 


spring of God, we men stand in such homogeneity to God, and thus in such 
necessary and essential connection with God, that we cannot have life; etes, 


without Him, but only in Him. So 


absolutely dependent is our life, etc., 


on Him. — 70%] Here, according to poetical usage since the time of Homer, 
in the sense of rotrvv.! Paul has idealized the reference of the roi to Zeus 
in Aratus.—In the passage of Cleanthes, which was also in the apostle’s 
mind, it is said: é« cov yap yévoc éouév, Where yévoc is the accusative of more 
precise definition, and means, not kindred, as with Aratus, but origin. 

Ver. 29. Since, then, we, according to this poetical saying, are offspring 


of God, so must our self-consciousness, 


kindred to God, tell us that the Godhead 


has not resemblance to gold, etc. We cannot suppose a resemblance of the 
Godhead to such materials, graven by human art, without denying our- 


selves as the progenies of God.? 


Therefore we ought not (ovK dgetdouer). 


What a delicate and penetrating attack on heathen worship! That Paul 


with the reproach, which in ovk dgeia 


omev K.T.A. IS expressed with wise mild- 


ness, * does no injustice to heathenism, whose thinkers had certainly in great 
measure risen above anthropomorphism, but hits the prevailing popular 
opinion,* may be seen in Baumgarten, p. 566 ff. — yévoc] placed first and 


separated from r. Ocov, as the chief 


point of the argument. For, if we are 


proles Dei, and accordingly homogeneous with God, it is a preposterous error 
at variance with our duty to think, with respect to things which are en- 
tirely heterogeneous to us, as gold, silver, and stone, that the Godhead has 


resemblance with them. — yapayyar 


ctéyv. Kk. EvOuu. avOporov] a@ graven image 


which is produced by art and deliberation of a man, for the artist made it 
according to the measure of his artistic meditation and reflection : an appo- 
sition to ypvow «.7.a., not in the ablative (Bengel). —76 @eiov| the divine 
nature, divinum numen.® The general expression fitly corresponds to the 


discourse on heathenism, as the real 


x 


object of the latter. Observe also the 


striking juxtaposition of dvOpérov and 76 Geiov ; for yapayp. réyv. x. évO. avop. 


serves to make the ov dgetAouev vouiterv still more palpably felt ; inasmuch 


as metal and stone serve only for t 


he materials of human art and artistic 


thoughts, but far above human artistic subjectivity, which wishes to repre- 
sent the divine nature in these materials, must the Godhead be exalted, 
which is not similar to the human image, but widely different from it.° 
Vv. 30, 31. It is evident from ver. 29 that heathenism is based on igno- © 
rance. Therefore Paul, proceeding to the Christological portion of his 
discourse, now continues with pév oiv: the times, therefore, of ignorance, for 


such they are, according to ver. 29, 
present to all men everywhere to repent 
a view to punishment or other interfe 


1 See Ktihner, § 480, 5; Ellendt, Lex. Soph. 
II. p. 198. 

2 Graf views it otherwise, but against the 
clear words of the passage, in the Stud. u. 
Krit. 1859, p. 232. 

3 Bengel: “clemens locutio, praesertim in 
prima persona plurali,”’ 


God having overlooked, makes known at 
. — brepidév] without noting them with 
rence.” The idea of contempt,* although 


4 mpos Tovs moAAOVS O Adyos HY avTo, Chry- 
sostom. [C, al. 

6 Herod. iii. 108, i. 82; Plat. Phaedr. p. 242 

6 Comp. Wisd. xv. 15 ff. 

7Comp. Dion. Hal. v. 32. Opposite of 
épopav. See also on Rom. iii. 25; Acts xiv. 16. 

8 Vulg.: despiciens. 
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otherwise linguistically suitable, which Castalio, de Dieu, Gataker, Calo- 
vius, Seb. Schmid, and others find in the expression, partly even with the 
observation : ‘‘indignatione et odio temporum . . . correptus,’’! is at vari- 
ance with the cautiousness and moderation of the whole speech. — réou 
navrayou] & popular hyperbolical expression ; yet not incorrect, as the uni- 
versal announcement was certainly in cowrse of development.* — nad irc (see 
the critical remarks) : in accordance with the fact that He has appointed a day. 
It denotes the important consideration, by which God was induced zaviv 
mapayyéAhew «7.2. Comp. ii, 24. — ev dexacoa.] in righteousness, so that this 
is the determining moral element, in which the «pivecv is to take place, i.e. 
Sicatwc, 1 Pet. ii. 28. Paul means the Messianic judgment, and that as not 
remotely impending. — év avdpi] i.e. in the person of a man, who will be 
God’s representative. — J dpice «.7.2.] a well-known attraction : whom He 
ordained, namely, for holding the judgment, having afforded faith, in Him 
as a judge, to all, by the fact that Le raised Him from the dead. The xiorw 
mapéxerv * is the operation of God on men, by which He affords to them 
faith, — an operation which He brought to bear on them historically, by 
His having conspicuously placed before them in the resurrection of Jesus 
His credentials as the appointed judge. The resurrection of Jesus is indeed 
the divine cyjyeiov,* and consequently the foundation of knowledge and con- 
viction, divinely given as a sure handle of faith to all men, as regards what 
the Lord, in His nature and destination was and is; and therefore the 
thought is not to be regarded as ‘‘ not sufficiently ideal’? for Paul.* The 
opifew is not, as in x. 42, the appointment which took place in the counsel 
of God, but that which was accomplished in time and fact as regards the 
faith of men, as in Rom. i. 4. Moreover, the rior mapéyerv, Which on the 
part of God took place by the resurrection of Jesus, does not exclude the 
human self-determination to accept and appropriate this divine rapézem.® 
(lictey mapéyecv may be rendered, with Beza and others,’ according to like- 
wise correct Greek usage: to give assurance by His resurrection, but this 
commends itself the less, because in that case the important element of 
faith remains without express mention, although it corresponds very suit- 
ably to the rapayyéAAer petavoeiv, ver. 80. The conception and mode of 
expression, to afford faith, is similar to peravoray diddva, v. 81, xi. 18, yet 
the latter is already more than rapéyerv, potestatem facere, ansam pracbere 
credendi. 

Ver. 82. As yet Paul has not once named Jesus, but has only endeavoured 
to gather up the most earnest interest of his hearers for this the great final 
aim of his discourse ; now his speech is broken off by the mockery of some, 
and by a courteous relegation to silence on the part of others. — avdoracw 
vexpov] a resurrection of dead persons, as Paul had just asserted such a case. 
The plural denotes the category.* To take it of the general rising of the 


1 Wolf. : ° De Wette. Comp. on ii. 36, iv. 27, x. 38, 
2 Comp. Col. i. 23. On the juxtaposition of xiii. 33. 

mage mavt., see Lobeck, Paralip. p. 56 f. ® Comp.’on Rom. ii. 4. ‘ 
3 See Wetstein and Kypke in loc. 7 See especiaily Raphel, Polyb. in loc. 


4 Comp. John ii, 18 f. ® Comp. on Rom. i. 4. 
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dead at the day of judgment, is quite at variance with the context. That, 
moreover, the oi yév were all Epiewreans, and the oi dé Stoics, as Grotius, 
Wolf, and Rosenmiiller supposed, cannot be proved, Calvin, Grotius, 
Wolf, Rosenmiiller, Alford, and others hold dxovoduebd cov 742. mept TobTov 
as meant in earnest. But would not Paul, if Ae had so understood it, have 
remained longer in Athens? See xviii. 1. — The repellent result, which 
the mention of the resurrection of Jesus brought about, is by Baur sup- 
posed to be only a product of the author, who had wished to exhibit very 
distinctly the repulsive nature of the doctrine of the resurrection for edu- 
cated Gentiles ; he thinks that the whole speech is only an effect fictitiously 
introduced by the author, and that the whole narrative of the appearance 
at Athens is to be called in question —‘‘ a counterpart to the appearance of 
Stephen at Jerusalem, contrived with a view to a harmless issue instead of 
a tragical termination,’* Zeller. But with all the delicacy and prudence, 
which Paul here, in this “EZ%/ado¢ 'EXAdc,” had to exercise and knew how to 
do so, he could not and durst not be silent on the resurrection of Jesus, that 
foundation of apostolic preaching ; he could not but, after he had done all 
he could to win the Athenians, now bring the matter to the issue, what effect 
the testimony to the Risen One would have. If the speech had not this 
testimony, criticism would the more easily and with more plausibility be 
able to infer a fictitious product of the narrator ; and it would hardly have 
neglected to do so. 

Vv. 33, 34. Oiruc] i.e. with such a result. — Korrnbévrec aito] having more 
closely attached themselves to him. Comp. v. 13, 1x. 26. — 6’ Apeoray.] the 
assessor of the court of Areopagus. This is to be considered as the well-known 
distinctive designation, hence the article, of this Dionysius in the apostolic 
church. Nothing further is known with certainty of him. The account of 
Dionysius of Corinth in Eus. Jf, #. iii. 4, iv. 23,* that he became bishop of 
Athens, where he is said to have suffered martydom,* is unsupported. The 
writings called after him,* belonging to the later Neoplatonism, have been 
shown to be spurious. According to Baur, it was only from the ecclesias- 
tical tradition that the Areopagite came into the Book of Acts, and so 
brought with him the fiction of the whole scene on the Areopagus. — 
Aavapic] wholly unknown, erroneously held by Chrysostom to be the wife 
of Dionysius, which is just what Luke does not express by the mere yuv#. 
Grotius conjectures Aauadic (juvenca), which name was usual among the 
Greeks. But even with the well-known interchange of 2 and p,° we must 
assent to the judgment of Calovius: ‘‘ Quis nescit nomina varia esse, ac 
plurima inter se vicina non tamen eadem.’’ As a man’s name we find 
Aayapiwv in Boeckh, Inser, 2393, and Aaudpyc, 1241, also Aaudpero¢ in Pausan. 
v. 5. 1; and as a woman’s name, Aayapéry, in Diod, xi. 26. 


1 Comp. Zeller. [102. 4 Niceph. iii. 11. 
2 Thucyd. epigr., see Jacobs, Anthol. I. p. 5 epi THS OVpavias Lepapxtas K.T.A, 
3 Comp. Constitt. ap, vii, 46. 2. 6 Lobeck, ad Phryn. p. 179. 
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Notes spy American Eprtor. 


(x?) Thessalonica. YV. 1. 


Having been ‘shamefully entreated’’ and then honorably dismissed from 
Philippi, Paul and two of his companions, leaving Luke at Philippi, passing 
through other cities, came to Thessalonica, This celebrated city, distant about 
one hundred miles south-west from Philippi, was beautifully situated on the 
slope of a hill, at the northern end of the Thermaic Gulf. It was a great com- 
mercial city, the capital of the province and residence of the proconsul. After 
the battle of Philippi, on account of its attachment to the cause of Anthony, it 
was made a free city. Strabo mentions it as the largest city in Macedonia. It 
has always been a city of importance ; at present it is considered the second 
city of European Turkey, and has a population of 70,000. Here the mission- 
aries rested, as there was.a synagogue of the Jews, probably the only one in 

- that district. After finding the means of earning his daily bread by manual 
- toil, and a home in the house of Jason, the apostle, as was his custom, went to 
the synagogue, and for three consecutive Sabbaths preached to the Jews that 
Jesus was the promised Messiah. Some of them believed, and formed the nu- 
cleus of what becamea large and useful church. But the Jews as a class, from 
first to last, were the plague of his suffering life, and a great hindrance to his 
ministry. ‘At Antioch and Jerusalem, Jews, nominally within the fold of 
Christ, opposed his teaching and embittered his days ; in all other cities it was 
the Jews who contradicted and blasphemed the holy name which he was 
preaching. In the planting of his churches he had to fear their deadly opposi- 
‘tion ; in the watering of their yet more deadly fraternity. The Jews who hated 
Christ sought his life ; the Jews who professed to love him undermined his 
efforts. The one faction endangered his existence, the other ruined his peace. 
Never, till death released him, was he wholly free from their violent conspira- 
cies or their insidious calumnies, Without, they sprang upon him like a pack 
of wolves ; within, they hid themselves in sheep’s clothing to worry and tear 
his flocks.” (Hurrar.) Here in Thessalonica he was assaulted by a mob, in- 
stigated and led on by the Jews ; and he and his friends deemed it prudent 
that he should privately and hastily depart, lest the liberty and the lives of the 
brethren who had given surety for him might be imperilled. 


(2?) Honorable women. YV. 12. 


The term employed indicates that the women were of high rank and social 
position—among the chief people of the city. Arnot, on this passage, writes : 
«And is there ground for gladness there? Are the upper ten thousand more 
precious in God’s sight than the myriads who occupy a lower place? No; this 
word comes from heaven, and does not shape itself by the fashion of the 
world. But though poor and rich are equally precious, there are times and cir- 
cumstances in which conversion in high places is more noted and noteworthy 
than conversion in a low place. The common people heard the Master gladly ; 
but the rulers held aloof, and boasted that they were not tinged with any trust 
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in Jesus of Nazareth. On this very account there was great joy in their circle 
when a magnate joined their band. Even the Lord longed to have, some of 
them, and looked fondly on the young rich man who came running and kneel- 
ing and calling him Master.’’ At Antioch in Pisidia the Jews enlisted the ser- 
vices of women of similar rank and position, and characterized by superstitious 
devoutness and ignorant zeal, to counteract the influence and usefulness of the 
apostles. ‘This is an agency that has from the beginning been sought and 
used both for good and evil. Women were employed by our Lord himself for 
certain appropriate ministries in the establishment of his kingdom. But false 
teachers have in all times availed themselves of the combined weakness and 
strength of the female nature for their own ends. The Romish hierarchy have 
always made much of female agency, and especially the agency of women in 
high social rank. But as Christ himself employed their tenderness and pa- 
tience and perseverance in his own cause, he has encouraged his disciples in 
all ages to go and do likewise. Let woman stand on her true foundation—the 
family ; and forth from that citadel let her go to her daily task, wherever the 
Lord hath need of her daily service ; but back to the family let her ever return, 
as to her refuge and rest. Colonies of women, cut off from family relations and 
affections and duties, and bound by vows, are mischievous to themselves, and, 
notwithstanding superficial apparent advantages, in the long run, dangerous to 
the community. God made the family ; man made the convent. God’s work! 
behold it is very good ; man’s is in this case a snare.” (Arnot.) Lately, in the 
Christian church in this land, the place and power of woman, both at home 
and abroad, has been more generally acknowledged and felt—among the young 
and the poor and afflicted amidst ourselves ; and in the schools and zenanas of 
foreign lands, her work is greatly blessed. And as a large proportion of the 
membership of the Protestant churches in this country are women, their work 
and their worth in every field of religious and charitable enterprise cannot be 
overestimated. 


(s3) Timothy. V. 15. 


This is the first time Timothy is mentioned in the narrative since Paul left 
Philippi. The probability is, however, that he was with the apostle at Thessa- 
lonica, as he appears to have been intimately connected with that church. 
(1 Thess. i. 1, iii. 2, and 2 Thess. i. 1.) 

Comparing xviii. 5 and 1 Thess. iii. 1, 2 our author and others suppose that 
there is a mistake in Luke’s narrative which cannot be explained or removed. 
On this Gloag writes : ‘‘ But certainly the mere omission by Luke of Timothy’s 
visit to Athens and return to Thessalonica is no discrepancy, as the cirecum- 
stance had no bearing on his narrative. If Timothy had remained with the 
apostle, and thus had not rejoined him at Corinth, the case would have been 
different. But after all, the fact that Timothy came to Athens at all is a mere 
supposition ; it is not asserted in 1 Thess. iii. 1. The probability is that he 
was sent by Paul to Thessalonica from Berea, and not from Athens ; and that 
after his return he and Silas went directly from Berea to Corinth.”” Those who 
had accompanied Paul to Athens when they returned brought back a request 
from him that Silas, who had remained at Berea, and Timothy, who had in the 
meantime gone back to Thessalonica, either from Berea or from Athens, should 
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go to him with all speed. ‘But Silas and Timothy do not seem to have re- 
joined Paul until he reached Corinth. We have no direct information what 
became of Luke in the meantime.” (Abbott.) Plumtree says: ‘‘ As far as we 
can gather from 1 Thess. i. 1-3, Timothy came by himself to Athens, probably 
after the scene at the Areopagus, and was sent back at once with words of coun- 
sel and comfort to those whom he reported as suffering much tribulation.” 

Alford gives this explanation: ‘‘When Paul departed from Berea, he 
sent Timothy to exhort and confirm the Thessalonians and determined to be left 
at Athens alone, Silas meanwhile remaining to carry on the work at Berea. 
Then Paul, on his arrival at Athens, sends a message to both to come to him 
as soon as possible. They did so, and find him at Corinth.” 


(B®) The market-place. V. 17. 


The Agora, or market-place, in any Greek city, was the centre of its life. The 
market-place of Athens was at once its Exchange, its Lyceum, and its lounge. 
Men of all ranks and classes, of all callings and professions, met and jostled 
each other in the eager, bustling throng which daily crowded it. In this same 
market-place, more than four centuries before, Socrates had conducted his 
wonderful conversational discussions. Hither Paul, after having addressed the 
Jews in their synagogue, went, with stirred heart, to address the idolatrous 
multitudes. Among the throng of curious listeners mingled many philosophers 
of every shade of opinion. Special mention is made of the Epicureans and 
Stoics. Epicurus, the founder of the one school, lived a long and tranquil 
life at Athens, and died at the age of 72. The leading tenet of his philosophy 
was that the highest good is pleasure. But as experience taught that what are 
called pleasures are often more than counterbalanced by the pains which they 
incur, he taught that all excess in sensuous delights should be avoided. His 
own life seems to have been characterized by generosity, general kindliness, and 
self-control ; many of his followers, however, adopted a life of ease and self- 
indulgence ; sometimes restrained by the calculations of prudence, and some- 
times sinking into mere voluptuousness. 


“ Quid sit futurum cras fuge querere, et 
Quem fors dierum cunque dabit, lucro appone.” 


«Strive not the morrow’s chance to know, 
But count whate’er the Fates bestow 
As given thee for gain.” (Horace.) 


The other school took its name, not from its founder, Zeno, but from the 
Stoa prekile, the painted porch, where Zeno was accustomed to teach. This 
school held as their chief tenet, that the highest source of pleasure is to be 
found in virtue. They taught that true wisdom consisted in controlling cir- 
cumstances and not being affected by them; that men should be alike indif- 
ferent to pleasure and pain, They aimed at obtaining a complete mastery, not 
only over their passions, but even over their circumstances, There was ‘auch 
that was good in each system, and the highest and noblest of the schools ex- 
hibited a moral and manly life. But each, in most cases, tended to degrade 
and degenerate the race. ‘In their worst dégeneracies Stoicism became tho 
apotheosis of suicide, and Epicureanism the glorification of lust.’’ ( Farrar.) 
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The one school was designated the school of the garden; the other the school 
of the porch. The one was atheistic, the other pantheistic. Neither believed 
in a divine personal Providence. To them, the message of this new teacher, 
enforced by his fiery eloquence and informal logic, concerning Jesus and the 
resurrection, seemed but as idle tales and garrulous chatterings. Butas it was 
something new, they all wished, from curiosity, to hear something farther from 
him ; at least it might amuse them, if nothing more. So they led him to Mars’ 
Hill, where he might more fully unfold his strange doctrines. 


(c3) An unknown God. V. 23. 


Paul standing in the midst of a vast, curious, sneering, or indifferent throng, 
announced as his text an inscription he had seen on one of their numerous 
altars. As to the pulpit he occupied and its surroundings, Bishop Wordsworth 
observes: ‘‘ He stood on that hill in the centre of Athens, with its statues and 
altars and temples around him. The temple of the Eumenides was immediately 
below him , behind was the temple of Theseus ; and he ‘beheld the Parthenon 
of the Acropolis fronting him from above. The temple of Victory was on his 
right and a countless multitude of temples and altars in the Agora and Cerami- 
cus below him. Above him, towering over the city from its pedestal on the 
rock of the Acropolis, was the bronze colossus of Minerva, the champion of 
Athens.’’ With deep earnestness, undaunted composure, and sublime faith in 
the message he had to utter, and in the Master he served, the apostle addressed 
the mixed and multitudinous assemblage. Anda most remarkable address he 
gave. His manner was courteous and winning ; his style natural and adapted 
to his audience ; his arguments clear and conclusive ; his illustrations ample 
and appropriate ; his application personal and pointed, solemn and impres- 
sive. 

“In expressions markedly courteous, and with arguments exquisitely con- 
ciliatory, recognizing their piety toward their gods, and enforcing his views by 
an appeal to their own poets, he yet manages, with the readiest power of adapta- 
tion, to indicate the errors of each class of his listeners. While seeming to 
dwell only on points of agreement, he yet practically rebukes, in every direction, 
their national and intellectual self-complacency.’’ (VFarrar.) From the nature 
and dignity of man, he infers and declares the spirituality and unity of God, 
and the obligations under which all men are laid to worship him alone, as the 
Creator of all things, and in whom ‘‘we Jive and move and have our being.’’ 
Then he urges all to repentance for the past, in view of a coming general judg- 
ment, which will be held by Jesus Christ, whereof indisputable assurance has 
been given by God, in raising his Son from the dead. ‘The apostle was here 
interrupted by a burst of derision, and the apostle went sorrowfully away, 
mourning over their intellectual pride and spiritual incapacity. Some, how- 
ever, believed, among whom was a member of the court, who must have oceupied 
a high position, and a woman, also probably of some distinction. Tradition 
tells us that this Dionysius became Bishop of Athens, and died a martyr. The 
success of the apostle was less in Athens than in any other city he visited, and 
he makes no allusion to the city or the church in it, in any of his epistles. He 
left Athens a despised and lonely man, yet his visit was not in vain—in its 
effects on his own mind, and in the results that followed from the planting of 
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the grain of mustard-seed. He founded no church there, but one grew up in 
that city, which furnished its martyr bishop, and able apologists to the 
church, in the next century. ‘Of all who visit Athens, many connect it with 
the name of Paul who neverso much as remember that, since the days of its 
glory, it has been trodden by the feet of poets and conquerors and kings. 
They think not of Cicero, or Virgil, or Germanicus, but of the wandering tent- 
maker.” (farrar.) 

The report of this able, eloquent, powerful speech, and the results which 
followed, was probably written by Paul’s own hand. 


CRITICAL REMARKS, 345 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


Ver. 1. 6 IaiAos is wanting in important witnesses, Rightly deleted by Lachm. 
and Tisch. With ywpio6eis a church-lesson begins. — Ver. 2. ék] AB DEG 8, 
min. Vulg. have azé. So Lachm. Tisch. Born., and rightly, on account of the 
decisive attestation.—On preponderating evidence, 77 réyvy is, in ver 3, to be 
adopted, with Lachm. and Tisch., instead of rv réyvnv. — Ver. 5. 6 Adyw] Elz. 
has 7@ zvetuare, in opposition to A B D E G 8, min. several vss. and Fathers. 
Defended by Rinck on the ground that 76 Adyw is a scholion on diayapr. But 
it was not d.auapr., but cvveixero, that needed a scholion, namely, 76 mvedyars, 
which, being received into the text, displaced the original 76 Adyw. — Ver. 7. 
*lotorov] Syr. Erp. Sahid. Cassiod. have Titov; E &, min. Copt. Arm. Syr. p. 
Vulg. have Tirov ’Jotorov ; B D**: Titiov I. A traditional alteration.! — Ver. 12. 
av6uraretovros] Lachm. Born. read avfurdrov évros after A B DS, min. An 
explanatory resolution of a word not elsewhere occurring in the N. T. — Ver. 14. 
odv] Lachm. and Born. have deleted it according to important testimony. But 
it was very easily passed over amidst the cumulation of particles and between 
peN and 7N, especially as oiv has not its reference in what immediately pre- 
cedes. — Ver. 15. Gjtnua] A B D** 8, min. Theophyl. and several vss. have ¢777)- 
pata. Recommended by Griesb., adopted by Lachm. and Tisch. The singular 
was, in spite of the several objects afterwards named, very easily introduced 
mechanically as an echo of adixnua and fpadiovpynua. — ydp] is to be deleted, 
with Lachm, Tisch, Born. in accordance with A BD 8, Vulg. Copt., as a con- 
nective addition.— Ver.17. After rdvtes, Elz. Born. read of "EAAnves, which is 
wanting in A B &, Erp. Copt. Vulg. Chrys. Bed. Some more recent codd. have, 
instead of it, of "lovdaior. Both are supplementary additions, according to dif- 
ferent modes of viewing the passage. See the exegetical remarks. — Ver. 19. 
xatnvz7noe] Lachm. Tisch. read xatyvtqoav, after A B E &, 40, and some vss. 
The sing. intruded itself from the context. —adroi] éxei, which Lachm. and 
Born. have according to important evidence, was imported as by far the more 
usual word. — Ver. 21. azerdéato abt. einév] Lachm. Tisch. Born, read azoraga- 
pevos Kah ely (with the omission of xai before dv7jy$7), after A BD E 8, min. 
vss. Rightly ; the Recepia isan obviously suggested simplification. — dei we rav- 
tTws .. . eiS Tepoc.] is wanting in ABE &, min. Copt. Sahid. Aeth. Arm. Vulg., as 
well as dé after ré2.v. Both are deleted by Lachm, and Tisch., and condemned 
already by Mill and Bengel. But the omission is far more easily accounted for 
than the addition of these words,—occasioned possibly by xix, 21, xx. 16, or by 
the rdw dvax. presumed to be too abrupt,—as in what directly follows copy- 
ists, overlooking the reference of ava@ds in ver. 22, found no journey of the 


1 Oceasioned by the cireumstance that Justus named in i. 23 and Col. iv. 11. Wieseler 
does not elsewhere occur alone as a name, but judges otherwise, on Galat. p. 573, and in 
only as a surname; and that the person here Herzog’s Encykl, XXI. 276; he prefers Titov 
meant must be a different person from those ‘lovotov. 
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apostle to Jerusalem, and accordingly did not see the reason why Paul declined 
a longer residence at Ephesus verified by the course of his journey. — Ver. 25. 
"Iyoov] Elz. has xvpiov, against decisive testimony. — Ver 26, The order II pick. 
x. ’Ax. (Lachm.) is attested, no doubt, by A B E 8, 13, Vulg. Copt. Aeth., but is 
to be derived from ver. 18. — 17» Tod Jeov 0d6v] AB &, min. vss. Lachm. have r7jv 
60dv Tov Geot ; EB, vss. have 7. 60, rod xupiov ; D has only 77» ddév (so Born.). With 
the witnesses thus divided, the reading of Lachm. is to be preferred as the 
best attested. 


Vv. 1, 2. In Corinth, at which Paul had arrived after his parting from 
Athens,! he met with the Jew ’Axidac, Greek form of the Latin Aguila, 
which is to be considered as a Roman name adopted after the manner of 
the times instead of the Jewish name,’ a native of the Asiatic province of 
Pontus, but who had hitherto resided at Rome, and afterwards dwelt there 
also,* and so probably had his dwelling-place in that city—an inference 
which is rendered the more probable, as his temporary removal to a dis- 
tance from Rome had its compulsory occasion in the imperial edict. We 
make this remark in opposition to the view of Neander, who thinks that 
Aquila had not his permanent abode at Rome, but settled, on account of 
his trade, now in one and then in another great city forming a centre of 
commerce, such as Corinth and Ephesus. The conjecture that he was a 
Sreedman of a Pontius Aquila,* so that the statement Movricdy ro yéver is an 
error,’ is entirely arbitrary. Whether [pioxAtAa—identical with Prisca, 
Rom. xvi. 8, for, as is well known, many Roman names were also used in 
diminutive forms, see Grotius on Rom. /.c.—was a Roman by birth, or a 
Jewess, remains undecided. But the opinion—which has of late become 
common and is defended by Kuinoel, Olshausen, Lange, and Ewald—that 
Aquila and his wife were already Christians, having been so possibly at 
starting from Rome, when Paul met with them at Corinth, because there 
is no account of their conversion, is very forced. Luke, in fact, calls 
Aquila simply ‘Iovdaiov, he does not say, twa pabyrAv ’Iovd., whereas else- 
where he always definitely makes known the Jewish Christians ; and ac- 
cordingly, by the subsequent xdvrag rove "Iovdaiove, he places Aquila, with- 
out any distinction, among the general body of the expelled Jews. He also 
very particularly indicates as the reason of the apostle’s lodging with him, 
not their common Christian faith, but their common handicraft, ver. 3. 
It is therefore to be assumed that Aguila and Priscilla were still Jews when 
Paul met with them at Corinth, but through their connection with him they be- 
came Christians.’ This Luke, keeping in view the apostolic labours of Paul 
as a whole,’ leaves the reader to infer, inasmuch as he soon afterwards 
speaks of the Christian working of the two, ver. 26. We may add that 
the reply to the question, whether and how far Christianity existed at all 
in Rome before the decree of Claudius,® can here be of no consequence, 


é xXwprod,, comp., i. ‘a 5 Reiche on Rom. xvi. 3, de Wette. 
; See Eust. ad Dion. Per. 381. ® See also Herzog in his Hncykl. I. p. 456. 
Rom. xvi. 3. 7 Comp. Banmgarten, p. 578. 


4 Cic. ad Pamil. x. 33. 4; Suet. Caes. 78. ® See on Rom., Introd. § 2. 
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secing that, although there was no Christian church at Rome, individual 
Christians might still at any rate be found, and certainly were found, 
among the resident Jews there. — rpocedrwe} nuper,! from mpoogatoc, Which 
properly signifies fresh, = just slaughtered or killed, then generally new, of 
quite recent occurrence.* — dia 7d dvatetay. KA. k.t.2.] ‘*Suducos impulsore 
Chresto assidue tumultuantes Roma eapulit.”* As Chrestus was actually a 
current Greck and Roman name,‘ it is altogether arbitrary to interpret im- 
pulsore Chresto otherwise than we should interpret it, if another name stood 
instead of Chresto. Chrestus was the name of a Jewish agitator at Rome, 
whose doings produced constant tumults, and led at length to the edict of 
expulsion.° This we remark in opposition to the hypothesis upheld, after 
older interpreters in Wolf, by most modern expositors, that Suetonius 
had made a mistake in the name and written Chresto instead of Christo— 
a view, in connection with which it is either thought that the disturbances 
arose out of Christianity having made its way among the Jewish population 
at Rome, and simply affected the Jews themselves, who were thrown into a 
ferment by it, so that the portion of them which had come to believe was 
at strife with that which remained unbelieving ;° or it is assumed’ that en- 
thusiastic Messianic hopes excited the insurrection among the Jews, and 
that the Romans had manufactured out of the ideal person of the Messiah 
a rebel of the same name. While, however, the alleged error of the name 
has against it generally the fact that the names Christus and Christiant 
were well known to the Roman writers,*® it may be specially urged against 
the former view, that at the time of the edict’ the existence of an influ- 
ential number of Christians at Rome, putting the Jewish population into 
a tumultuous ferment, is quite improbable; and against the latter view, 
that the Messianic hopes of the Jews were well enough known to the Ro- 
mans in general,’’ and to Suetonius in particular. Hence the change” of 
Christus into Chrestos (Xpyoréc) and of Christianus into Chrestianus, which 
pronunciation Tertullian rejects by perperam, may not be imputed to the 
compiler of a history resting on documentary authority, but to the misuse 
of the Roman colloquia] language. Indeed, according to Tacit. Ann. xv. 


6 Wassenbergh, ad Valcken. p. 554; Kui- 
noel, Hug, Credner, Baur, Giescler, Reuss, 
Thiersch, Ewald; also Lehmann, Stud. zur 


1 Polyb. iii. 37. 11, iii. 48.6; Alciphr. i. 39 ; 
Judith iv. 3,5; 2 Macc. xiv. 36. 
2 See Loheck, ad Phryn. p. 374 f.; Klausen, 


ad Aesch. Choeph. 756. 

3 Sueton. Claud. 25. 

4 Philostr. v. Soph. ti. 11; Inscr. 194; Cic. 
ad Fam. xi. 8 ; 

5 Herzog, in the Jahrb. f. D. Theol. 1867, p. 
541, rightly defends this explanation (against 
Pressensé). The objection is entirely unim- 


portant, which Mangold also (Rdmerbr. 1866) i 
has taken, that short work would have been 


made with an insurgent Chrestus at Rome, He 
might have made a timely escape. Or may he 
not have been actually seized and short work 
made of him, without thereby quenching the 
fire ? See also Wieseler, p. 122, and earlier, 
Ernesti, in Suet., l.c. 


Gesch. a. apost. Zeitalt., Greifsw. 1856, p. 6 ff ; 
Sepp, Mangold, Beyschlag in the Stud. w. 
Ait. 1867, p. 652 f.; Laurent, newtest Stud. 
p. 88, and others. 

7 Paulus, Reiche, Neander, Lange, and oth- 
ers. 

8 Tacitus, Pliny, and Suetonius himself, 
Wer. 16. 

® Probably in the year 52, see Anger, de 
temp. rat. p. 118; Wieseler, p. 125 ff. 

10 Tacit. Hist. v. 13. 

11 Suet. Vesp. 4. 

12 Attested by Tertull. Apol. 3, ad naé. i. 3, 
and by Lactant. Inst. div. iv. 7. 5. 
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44: “Nero... poenisaffecit, quos . . . vulgus Christianos appellabat ; 
auctor nominis ejus Christus,’ ete., it must be assumed that that inter- 
change of names only became usual at a dater period ; in Justin. Apol. I. 4, 
rd Xpyordv is only an allusion to Xpiotsavoi. The detailed discussion of the 
point does not belong to us here, except in so far as the narrative of 8Dio 
Cass. lx. 6 appears to be at variance with this passage and with Suet. le. : 
rove Te lovdaiove rAeovdcavrac ailic, GoTE YaAETOG av dvev Tapaxre VTO TOV OxAov 
chav tHe ToAEwe eipyOjvat,ovK EEHAacE “ev, Tw JE OF TaTpiw VOUw Biw NPWUEVOVG 
éxéAevoe un cuvallpoitecba.! This apparent contradiction is solved by our re- 
garding what Dio Cassius relates as something which happened before the 
edict of banishment, and excited the Jews to the complete outbreak of insur- 
rection.® The words éore . . . eipyO7jvat, Which represent the ordinance as 
a precautionary measure against the outbreak of a revolt, warrant this view. 
From xxviii. 15 ff., Rom. xvi. 8, it follows that the edict of Claudius, 
which referred not only to those making the tumult,* but, according to the 
express testimony of this passage, to al/ the Jews, must soon either tacitly 
or officially have passed into abeyance, as, indeed, it was incapable of being 
permanently carried into effect in all its severity. Therefore the opinion 
of Hug, Eichhorn, Schrader, and Hemsen, that the Jews returned to Rome 
only at the mild commencement of Nero’s reign, is to be rejected. — 
ravtag Tove ’Iovdaiovc] with the exception of the proselytes, Beyschlag 
thinks, so that only the national Jews were concerned. But the proselytes 
of righteousness at least cannot, without arbitrariness, be excluded from 
the comprehensive designation. 

Vy. 3, 4. It was a custom among the Jews, and admits of sufficient ex- 
planation from the national esteem for trade generally, and from the de- 
sign of rendering the Rabbins independent of others as regards their sub- 
sistence,® that the Rabbins practised a trade. Olshausen strangely holds 
that the practice was based on the idea of warding off temptations by 
bodily activity. Comp. on Mark vi. 3, according to which Christ Himself was 
A TéxTwv. — dia TO dudTeyvov eivac] SC. aitév, because he (Paul) was of the same 
handicraft. Luke might also have written did 7d dudrtexvoe elvar.® — oar] the 
two married persons, — oxyvorrowi] is not with Michaelis to be interpreted 
makers of art-instruments, which is merely based on a misunderstanding of 


1 Ewald, p. 346, wishes to insert ot before artificial explanation that Aquila indeed left 


xpw@evous, So that the words would apply to 
the Jewish-Christians. [it otherwise. 

2 Wieseler, p. 123, and Lehmann, p. 5, view 

3 To place the prohibition mentioned by 
Dio Cassius as early as the first year of Clau- 
dius, A.D. 41 (Laurent, newrest. Stud. p. 89 f.), 
does not suit the peculiar mildness and favour 
which the emperor on his accession showed 
to the Jews, according to Joseph. Anf¢t. xix. 
5.2f. The subsequent severity supposes a 
longer experience of need for it. Laurent, 
after Oros. vi. 7, places the edict of expulsion 
as early as the ninth year of Claudius, A.p. 
49; but he is in consequence driven to the 


Rome in A.p. 49, but remained for some time in 
Italy, from which (ver. 2: ao tis ‘Iradcas) he 
only departed in A.p.53. Thus he would not, 
in fact, have come to Corinth at all as an im- 
mediate consequence of that edict, which yet 
Luke, particularly by the addition of zpoada- 
Tws, evidently intends to say. 

4 Credner, Fini. p. 380. 

® Juch. xiiii. 1. 2. 

® Ktihner, IL. p. 852; but comp. on the ac- 
cusative Luke xi. 8, and see on the omission 
of the pronoun, where it is of itself evident 
from the preceding noun, Kiihner, § 852 b, 
and ad Xen. Mem. i. 2, 49. 
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Pollux, vii. 189, nor yet with Hug and others makers of tent-cloth. It is 
true that the trade of preparing cloth from the hair of goats, which was 
also used for tents («Aixeca), had its seat in Cilicia ;! but even apart from 
the fact that the weaving of cloth was more difficult to be combined with 
the unsettled mode of life of the apostle, the word imports nothing else 
than tent-maker,* tent-tailor, which meaning is simply to be retained. Such 
a person is also called cxyvoppagoc,* and so Chrysostom‘ designates the apos- 
tle, whilst Origen makes him a worker in leather,’ thinking on leathern 
tents.° — érerSe is the result of dueAéyero, xvii. 2, 17. He convinced, per- 
suaded and won, Jews and Greeks, here—as it is those present in the syna- 
gogue that are spoken of —proselytes of the gate. 

Ver. 5. This activity on his part increased yet further when Silas and 
Timothy had come from Macedonia,’ in whose fellowship naturally the zeal 
and courage of Paul could not but grow.—The element of increased activity, 
in relation to what is related in ver. 4, is contained in cuvetyero tO Adyw : he 
was wholly seized and arrested by the doctrine, so that he applied himself to it 
with assiduity and utmost earnestness." Against my earlier rendering: he 
was pressed in respect of the doctine,’ he was hard-beset,!’ it may be decisively 
urged, partly on linguistic grounds, that the dative with ovvéyecda is 


always the thing itself which presses," partly according to the connection, 
that there results in that view no significant relation to the arrival of Silas 
and Timothy. —rév Xprctév ‘Ijoovv, as in ver. 28. 


Ver. 6. The refactoriness’” and reviling, which he experienced from them 
amidst this increased activity, induced him to turn to the Gentiles. — 
éxtivags. ta ivat.| he shook out his garments, ridding himself of the dust, in- 
dicating contempt, as in xill. 51. —76 aivaiuov . . . buar] sc. é20éTw, Matt. 
xxill. 35, i.e. let the blame of the destruction, which will as a divine punishment 
reach you, light on no other than yourselves. The expression is not to be ex- 
plained from the custom of laying the hands on the victim, as Elsner and 
others suppose, or on the accused on the part of the witnesses ;'° but in all 
languages'® the head is the significant designation of the person himself, 
The significance here lies particularly in the conception of the divine punish- 
ment coming from above, Rom, i. 18. — What Paul intends by the destruction 


1Plin. WV. HW. vi. 28; Veget. de re mil. iv. 6; 
Serv. and Philarg. ad Virg. Georg. ili. 313, 
vol. II. pp. 278 and 338, ed. Lion. 

2 Pollux, U.c.; Stob. ecl. phys i. 52, p 1084. 

8 Ael. V. #, ii. 1. 

4 See also Theodoret, on 2 Cor. ii. 6: tocov- 
Tov igxve kar ypadwv 0 TKNnVOppadgos. 

5 Hom. 17 in Num. 

6 Comp. de Dieu. 

7 xvii. 14 f. 

8 Comp. Wisd. xvii. 20, and Grimm Zn Joc. 
So in the main, following the Vulgate (‘‘in- 
stabat verbo’’), most modern interpreters, 
including Olshausen, de Wette, Baumgarten, 
Lange, Ewald. 

9 Comp. on Phil. i. 

10 Comp. Chrysostom, reading ro mvevmare « 


Emnpeagoy avT@ eblatavTo avTw. 

11 Comp. xxviii. 8; Luke viii. 37. Comp. 
also Thue. ii. 49. 3, iii. 98.1; Arrian, vi. 24. 6; 
Plat. Soph. p. 250 D; Xen. Oec. i. 21, and 
many other passages; Heind. ad Plat. Soph. 
46 , particularly Wisd. xvii. 20; Herodian i. 
17, 22; Ael. V. Hf. xiv. 22. 

12 Rom. xiii. 2. 

13 Comp. 2 Sam. i. 16; 1 Kings ii. 83; Ezek. 
iii. 16 ff., xxxiii. 4, 7 ff. On ém or eis 7. Kepa- 
Anv, see Dem. p. 323, ult. 381. 15. On the 
elliptical mode of expression, see Matt. xxvii. 
25; 2 Sam. i. 16; Plat. Huthyd. p. 283 E; 
Arist. Plut. 526. 

14 Ley. xvi. 81; comp. Herod. ii. 39. 

15 So Piscator. 

16 Comp. Heinsius, ad Ov. Her. xx. 127. 
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which he announces as certainly coming, and the blame of which he 
adjudges to themselves, is not moral corruption,’ but eternal ardasia, 
which is conceived as dévaroc,? and therefore symbolized as aina to be shed, 
because the blood is the seat of life.* The setting in of this aroAea occurs 
at the Parousia, 2 Thess. i. 8. Thus Paul, as his conduct was already in 
point of fact for his adversaries an érdevtic anwdsiac,* expressly gives to 
them such an évdetEvc. —Kabapd¢ eyo] comp. Xx. 26. — and Tov viv K.T.A.] as 
in xiil. 46. 

Ver. 7. Paul immediately gave practical proof of this solemn renunciation 
of the Jews by departing from the synagogue,® and went, not into the 
house of a Jew, but into that of a proselyte, the otherwise unknown Justus, 
who is not to be identified with Titus.* That Paul betook himself to the 
non-Jewish house nearest to the synagogue, is entirely in keeping with the 
profoundly excited emotion under which he acted, and with his decision of 
character. — ovvoyopeiv| to border upon, is not found elsewhere ; the Greeks 
use duopeiv in that sense. Observe, moreover, that a change of lodging is not 
mentioned. 

Ver. 8. This decided proceeding made a remarkable impression, so that 
even Crispus, the president of the synagogue; whom the apostle himself 
baptized,’ with all his family, believed on the Lord,® and that generally 
many Corinthians, Jews and Gentiles, for the house of the proselyte was ac- 
cessible to both, heard him and received faith and baptism. 

Vv. 9-11.° But Jesus Himself, appearing to Paul in a night-vision,’® in- 
fused into him courage for fearless continuance in work. —Ad2e k. 7) ow. | 
solemnly emphatic.” —dié7- is both times simply propterea quod. — yd] 
Bengel well says: ‘‘fundamentum fiduciae.’’ — éxiOjoetai cor tov Kak. oe] will 
set on thee (aggredi) to injure thee. On the classical expression émirifecOai tiv1, 
to set on one, 1.e. impetum facere in alig., see many examples in Wetstein and 
Kypke. The attempt, in fact, which was made at a later period under 
Gallio, signally failed.— didrv Aadc x.7.A.] gives the reason of the assurance, 
Under His people Jesus under- 
stands not only those already converted, but likewise proleptically '? those 
who are destined to be members of the church purchased by His blood,** — 
the whole multitude of the reraypévor ei¢ Conv aidvov “ at Corinth. — évavrdy 
x. pjvac é&] The terminus ad quem is the attempt of the Jews,'® and not 


éy® ele eTa cov, K. ovd. ErLO7C. Gol TOU KAaK. OE. 


the departure of Paul, ver. 18. 


1De Wette, who sees here an un-Pauline 
expression. 

2 Rom. i. 82, vi. 16, 21, 23, vii. 5, 10, 18, 24, 
vili. 2, 6 al. 

3 1 Comp. on xv. 20. 

4 Phil. i. 28. 

5 éxeiOev, Which Heinrichs and Alford after 
Calvin explain, contrary to the context, ex 
domo Aquilae. 

® Wieseler, 

71 Cor. i. 14, 

§ xvi. 15, 34. 

* According to Laurent, neut. Stud. p. 148 


For after Luke in vv. 9, 10 has narrated 


f., ver. 11 was a marginal note of Luke to 
HMEpas ixavds, ver. 18. But ver. 11 is by no 
means superfluous in its present textual posi- 
tion, but attests the fulfilment of the promise, 
ver 10. 

10 Comp. ix. 10. 

11 Comp. Isa. lxii. 1, and see on John i. 3, 20, 

12 Comp. John x, 16, xi, 52, 

13 xx, 28; Eph. i, 14. 

14 xiii. 48. 

15 Ver, 12. 

16 In opposition to Anger, de temp. rat. p. 62 
f., and Weisceler, p. 45 f. 


ENCOURAGED BY A VISION. Bol 


the address and promise of Jesus, he immediately, ver. 11, observes how 
long Paul in consequence of this had his residence, i.e. his quiet abode, at 
Corinth,! attending to his ministry ; and he then in vv. 12-18 relates how on 
the other hand? an attack ‘broke out, indeed, against him under Gallio, but 
passed over so harmlessly that he was able to spend before his departure 
yet * a considerable time at Corinth, ver. 18.— év airoic] i.e. among the 
Corinthians, which is undoubtedly evident from the preceding év 7H 76. Tr. 

Vv. 12, 13. Achaia, i.e. according to the Roman division of provinces, 
the whole of Greece proper, including the Peloponnesus, so that by its side 
Macedonia, Illyria, Epirus, and Thessaly formed the province Macedonia, 
and these two provinces comprehended the whole Grecian territory, which 
originally had been « senatorial province,* but by Tiberius was made an 
imperial one,* and was again by Claudius ° converted into a senatorial prov- 
ince,’ and had in the years 53 and 54 for its proconsul*® Jun. Ann. Gallio, 
who had assumed this name — his proper name was M. Ann. Novatus — from 
L. Jun. Gallio, the rhetorician, by whom he was adopted. He was a 
brother of the philosopher L. Ann. Seneca,® and was likewise put to death 
by Nero.'°— xatezéar.] they stood forth against him, is found neither in Greek 
writers nor in the LXX. — rapa 7. véu.| i.e. against the Jewish law. To 
the Jews the exercise of religion according to their laws was conceded 
by the Roman authority. Hence the accusers expected of the proconsul 
measures to be taken against Paul, whose religious doctrines they found at 
variance with the legal standpoint of Mosaism. Luke gives only the chief 
point of the complaint. For details, see ver. 15. 

Vy. 14, 15. The mild and humane Gallio’? refuses to examine into the 
complaint, and hands it over, as simply concerning doctrine, to the decision 
of the accusers themselves—to the Jewish tribunal—without permitting 
Paul, who was about to begin his defence, to speak. —oiv] namely, in 
pursuance of your accusation. — padwipy. iuav| I should with reason bear 
with you, i.e. according to the context: give you a patient hearing.” 
‘ Judaeos Gallion sibi molestos innuit,’’ Bengel. — ei dé Cytqpata . . . bac] 
but if, as your complaint shows, there are questions in dispute, xv. 2, concern- 
ing doctrine and names—plural of category ; Paul’s assertion that the name of 
Messiah belonged to Jesus, was the essential matter of fact in the case, see 
ver. 5—and of your, and so not of Roman, law. — tov kav’ buac] See on xvii. 
28. —Kpirne «.7.2.] Observe the order of the words, judge will I for my part, 
etc. Thus Gallio speaks in the consciousness of his political official po- 


1 éxaOece, as in Luke xxiv. 49. 1) See on ver. 15. They donot mean the law 
2 §é, ver. 12, marks a contrast to ver. 11. of the state; nor yet do they express them- 
3 Observe this érz, ver 18. selves ina double sense (Lange, apost. Zeitalt. 
4 Dio Cass. liii. p. 704. II. p. 240). Gallio well knew what o vopos 
5 Tacit. Ann. i. 76. signified in the mouth of a Jew. 

6 Suet. Cluud. 25. 12 Stat. Silv. ii. 7, 32; Seneca, Q. Wat. 4 
7 See Hermann, Staatsalterth. § 190, 1-3. praef. 

8 dv@vrartos, see On Xiil. 7. 13 See Plat. Rep. p.866 B; Wetstein én oc. ; 
9 Tacit. Ann. xv. 73, xvi. 17. Bernhardy, p. 241. 


10 See Lipsius, én Senec. prooem. 2, and ep, 14 Comp. Plat. Phil. p. 13 B; Rep. p. 867 D. 
104; Winer, Reale. 
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sition ; and bis wise judgment—which Calovius too harshly designates as 
apérera atheistica—is after a corresponding manner to be borne in mind in 
determining the limits of the ecclesiastical power of princes as bearing on 
the separation of the secular and spiritual government, with due attention, 
however, to the circumstance that Gallio was outside the pale of the Jewish 
religious community. 

Vv. 16, 17. "Ar#Aacer] he dismissed them as plaintiffs, whose information 
it was not competent to him to entertain.!— Under the legal pretext of the 
necessity of supporting this a/2acev of the proconsul, all the bystanders— 
ravrec, partly perhaps Roman subordinate officials, but certainly all Gentiles, 
therefore oi “HAdnvec is a correct gloss—used the opportunity of wreaking 
their anger on the leader and certainly also the spokesman of the hated 
Jews; they seized Sosthenes, the ruler of the synagogue, even before the 
tribunal, and beat him. — Swodévy¢ is by Theodoret, Erasmus, Calvin, and 
others, also Hofmann,’ very arbitrarily, especially as this name was so com- 
mon, considered as identical with the person mentioned in 1 Cor. i. 1; 
hence also the erroneous gloss oi ‘Iovdaioe added to révrec has arisen from the 
supposition that he either was at this time actually a Christian, or at least 
inclined to Christianity, and therefore not sufficiently energetic in his ac- 
cusation. Against this may be urged the very part which Sosthenes, as 
ruler of the synagogue, evidently plays against Paul;* and not less the 
circumstance, that the person mentioned in 1 Cor. i. 1 was a fellow-labourer 
of Paul out of Corinth ; according to which, for the identification of the 
two, amore extended hypothesis would be necessary, such as Ewald has. 
Chrysostom considers him even identical with Crispus. —rdv dpyovv. | 
Whether he was a colleague* of the above-named Kpiozoc, ver. 8, or suc- 
cessor to him on his resignation in consequence of embracing Christianity,° 
or whether he presided over another synagogue in Corinth,® remains un- 
determined. — kal obdév tobrov «.7.A.] and Gallio troubled himself about none 
of these things, which here took place ; he quite disregarded the spectacle. 
The purpose of this statement is to exhibit the utter failure of the attempt. 
So little was the charge successful, that even the leader of the accusers 
himself was beaten by the rabble without any interference of the judge, 
who by this indifference tacitly connived with the accused. 

Ver, 18. ’Arordoceadai ti] to say farewell to one. See on Mark vi. 46. — 
ketpapevoc 7. xed.] is not to be referred to Paul, as Augustine, Beda, Bras- 
mus, Luther, Beza, Calvin, Calovius, Spencer, Reland, Wolf, Bengel, Rosen- 
miller, Morus, O]shausen, Zeller, de Wette, Baumgarten, Lange, Hackett, 
Lechler, Ewald, Sepp, Bleek, and others connect it, but to Aquila, with 


1 Comp. Dem. 272. 11, 1378. 12. character would thus be the result! And 


2 Heil. Schr. d. N. T. Wl. ii..p. 4 £. 

3 According to Hofmann, he was so linked 
with his people, that, although inwardly con- 
vinced by the preaching of the apostle, he yet 
appeared at the head of the furious multitude 
before the proconsul against Paul, because he 
could not forsake the synagogue. What a 


what reader could from the simple words put 
together for himself traits so odious! How 
entirely different were Joseph and Nicode- 
mus !} 
4 See on xiii. 15. {and others. 
® Olshausen, de Wette, Baumgarten, Ewald, 
* Grotius. 


a 
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Vulgate, Theophylact,! Castalio, Hammond, Grotius, Alberti, Valckenaer, 

Heinrichs, Kuinocl, Wieseler, Schneckenburger, also Oertel.? A decisive 

consideration in favour of this is the order of the names Ipicx:Ada kai "AxbaAac, 

which * appears as designedly chosen. Luke, if he had meant the Keipay. Of 
Paul, would, by placing the wife first, have led the reader himself into 
error, whereas, with the precedence naturally given to the husband, no one 
would have thought of referring xeypéyu. to any other than Paul as the prin- 
cipal subject of the sentence. If, accordingly, «epdu. is to be referred to 
Aguila, Luke has with design and foresight placed the names so; but if it 
be referred to Paul, he has written with a strange, uncalled for, and mis- 
leading deviation from vy. 2 and 26.4 On the other hand, appeal is no 
doubt made to Rom. xvi. 3,° where also the wife, stands first ;* but Paul 
here followed a point of view determining his arrangement,’ which was not 
followed by Luke in his history, as is evident from vv. 2 and 26. Accord- 
ingly, wedo not need to have recourse to the argument, that it could not 
but at all events be very strange to see the liberal Paul thus, entirely with- 
out any higher necessity or determining occasion given from without,® 
voluntarily engaging himself in a Jewish votive ceremony. How many 
occasions for vows had he in his varied fortunes, but we never find a trace 
that he thus became a Jew to the Jews! If there had been at that time a 
special reason for accommodation to such an exceptionally legal ceremony, 
Luke would hardly have omitted to give some more precise indication of it,° 
and would not have mentioned the matter merely thus in passing, as if it 
were nothing at all strange and exceptional in Paul’s case. Of Aquila, a 
subordinate, he might throw in thus, without stating the precise circum- 
stances, the cursory notice how it happened that the married couple joined 
Paul on his departure at the seaport ; regarding Paul as the bearer of such: 
a vow, he could not but have entered into particulars. Nothing is gained 
by importing suggestions of some particular design ; ¢.g. Erasmus here dis- 
covers an obsequium charitatis toward the Jews, to whom Paul had appeared’ 
as a despiser of their legal customs ;’° Bengel supposes” that the purpose: 
of the apostle was: ‘‘ut necessitatem sibi imponeret celeriter peragendi 
iter hoc Hierosolymitanum ;’’ Neander presupposes some occasion for the: 
public expression of gratitude to God in the spirit of Christian wisdom ; 
and Baumgarten thinks that ‘‘we should hence infer that Paul, during his: 
working at Corinth, lived in the state of weakness and self-denial ap- 


1 Chrysostom and Oecumenius do not clear- 7 See on Rom. xvi. 3. 

ly express to whom they refer ceipéu. But in 8 The case in xxi. 23 ff. is different. 

the Vulgate (‘‘ Aquila, qui sibi totonderat in 9 Comp. xvi. 3. 

Cenchris caput *’) the reference is undoubted. 10 And so insubstance Lange, apost. Zeitalt. 
2 Paul. in d. Apgesch. p. 191. Il. p. 246 f. 
8 Comp. with vv. 2 and 26. 11 With Bengel agrees in substance Ewald, 


2 Comp. 1 Cor. xvi. 19. It is true that A B  p.502, who supposes that Paul, in order, per- 
E & have also in ver. 26 Ipiox, x. ’Axvdas (SO haps, not to be fettered by Priscilla and 
Lachm.), but that transposition has evidently | Aquila in Ephesus, made the solemn vow of 
arisen from our passage. his desire to be at Jcrusalem even before _ 

6 Comp. 2 Tim. iv. 19. Easter, and in sign thereof shaved his head, 

© Sec especially, Neander, p. 349, and Zeller, | which had no connection with the Nazarite 
p. 804, yow. and is rather to be compared to fasting. 
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pointed by the law and placed under a special constitution ;’?' whereas 
Zeller uses the reference to Paul in order to prove a design of the writer to 
impute to him Jewish piety. — év Keyypeaic] Keyypeat (in Thuc. Keyypevai) 
KOun Kar Arun aréxov the TéAEwe boov EBdopHKOVTa orddia. TobTw péev ody ypavrac 
mpoc Tove é« tHE’ Aolac, mpdc dé Tove éK THE Irahiag TS Aeyaiw, Strabo, viii. 6, 
p. 380. —elye yap evx4v] states the reason of kerpay. tT. xed. év K. : for he had 
a vow on him, which he discharged by having his head shorn at Cenchreae. 
— The vow itself is not to be considered as a Nazarite vow,? called by Philo 
ebyy jeydan, according to which a man bound himself, for the glory of 
Jehovah, to permit his hair to grow for a certain time and to abstain from 
all intoxicating drink, ‘‘ Tres species sunt prohibitae Nasiracis, immundities, 
tonsura et quicquid de vite’ egreditur,’’* and then after the lapse of the 
consecrated time to have his hair shorn off before the temple, and to pre- 
sent a sacrifice, into the flames of which the hair was cast.* For the re- 
demption of such a vow had to take place, as formerly at the tabernacle, 
so afterwards at the temple and consequently in Jerusalem ;*° and entirely 
without proof Grotins holds: ‘‘haec praecepta . . . eos non obligabant, 
qui extra Judaeam agebant.’’ If it is assumed ° that the Nazarite vow had 
in this case been interrupted by a Levitical uncleanness, such as by contact 
with a dead person, according to Lange, by intercourse with Gentiles, and 
was begun anew by the shearing off of the hair already consecrated but 
now polluted,’ this is a mere empty supposition, as the simple eiye yap eb yqv 
indicates nothing at all extraordinary. And even the renewal of an inter- 
rupted Nazarite vow was bound to the temple.® Therefore a proper Naza- 
rite vow is here entirely out of the question; it is to be understood as a 
private vow (votum civile) which Aquila had resting upon him, and which he 
discharged at Cenchreae by the shaving of his head. On the occasion of some 
circumstances unknown to us,—perhaps under some distress, in view of 
eventual deliverance,—he had vowed to let his hair grow for a certain 
time ; this time had now elapsed, and therefore he had his head shorn 
at Cenchreae.* The permitting the hair to grow is, in the Nazarite state, 
according to Num. vi. 7, nothing else than the sign of complete consecration 
to God," not that of a blessed, flourishing life, which meaning Bahr" im- 
ports ;'” nor yet, from the later view of common life, 1 Cor. xi. 14, a repre- 
sentation of man’s renunciation of his dignity and of his subjection to God,” 
which is entirely foreign to the matter. In a corresponding manner is the 
usage in the case of the vow to be understood. For the vow was certainly 
analogous to the Nazarite state,"* in so far as one idea lay at the root of 


1 [This is a literal rendering. The meaning ° Comp. Salamasius, de coma, p. 710; Wolf, 
seems to me obscure.—Ep.] Cur. in loc. ; Spencer, de leg. Jud. rit. p. 862 

2 Num. vi. fi. 

3 Mischna Nasir, vi. 1. 10 Whence also Judg. xvi. 17 is to be ex- 

‘See Num. lc. ; Ewald, Alterth. p. 118 ff. plained. Comp. Ewald, Alterth. p. 115. 
Comp. on xxi. 23 ff. 11 Symbol. IL. p. 432 f. 

5 Num. vi., Reland, Antiquitt. p. 277. 12 Comp., in opposition to this, Keil, Ar- 

* Wolf, Stolz, Rosenmiiller. chdol. § Ixvii. 11. 

7 Num. vi. 10. 13 Baumgarten. 


® See Num. vi. 10. 14 See Ewald, Alterth. p. 28 f. 
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both ; but it was again specifically different from it, as not requiring the 
official intervention of the priests, and as not bound to the temple and to 
prescribed forms. Neander correctly describes the ei y/ in this passage ' as 
a modification of the Nazarite vow ; but for this very reason it seems errone- 
ous that he takes the shearing of the head as the commencement of the re- 
demption of the vow, and not as its termination.? See Num. vi. 5, IRs 
Joseph. Bell. Jud. ii. 15, 1: rove yap 7 véow xatarovovpévove, tow arc 
avayKaic, 800g ebyecbar mpd TpLdKovta uepov, Wo axoddcew LéAhotev Ovoiac, oivov 
Te agéEacbai wat Evpyoacba tac Kduac, Where the meaning from oc onwards 
is thus to be taken: ‘‘They are accustomed, thirty days before the in- 
tended presentation of the offering, to vow that they will abstain from 
wine and, at the end of that period, have the head shorn.”’—A special set 
purpese, moreover, on the part of Luke, in bringing in this remark con- 
cerning Aquila, cannot be proved, whether of a conciliatory nature,* with 
the assumed object of indirectly defending Paul against the charge of an- 
tagonism to the law, or by way of explaining the historical nexus of cause 
and effect,* according to which his object would be to give information 
concerning the delay of the departure of the apostle, and concerning his 
leaving Ephesus more quickly. 

Vv. 19, 20. Karédirev aitov] he left them there, separated himself from 
them, so that he without them—airéc, he on his part—went to the synagogue, 
there discoursed with the Jews,° and then, without longer stay, pursued 
his journey. The shift, to which Schneckenburger has recourse, that airi¢ 
6é properly belongs to azeraé. airoic, is impossible ; and that of de Wette, 
that Luke has written xaxeivove xatéAcx. ait. in anticipation, ‘‘in order, as it 
were, to get rid of these secondary figures,’’ is arbitrarily harsh. — We may 
remark, that within this short abode of the apostle at Ephesus occurred the 
first foundation of a church there, with which the visit to the synagogue 
and discussion with the Jews are appropriately in keeping as the commence- 
ment of his operations. So much the less, therefore, is an earlier presence 
there and foundation of the church to be assumed.°—émi 7A. yp.] for @ 
longer time. It was to take place only at a later period, chap. xix. 

Ver. 21. What feast was meant by tiv éoprav tHv épyou. Must remain un- 
determined, as dei pe tdvrwe does not allow us absolutely to exclude the 
winter season dangerous for navigation, and as the indefinite iyépac¢ ixavdc, 
ver. 18—which period is not included in the one and a half years’—pre- 
vents an exact reckoning. It is commonly supposed to be either Easter or 
Pentecost. The latter by Anger.® The former ® is at least not to be inferred 
from the use of the article ‘‘ the feast,” which in general,'° and here specially 
on account of the addition ry» épyou., would be an uncertain ground. The 


1 Comp. Bengel. 6As Mirker (Stellung d. Pastoralbriefe, 
2 Comp. Calovius: “Causa redditur, cur 1861, p. 4 f.) places the same between ix. 30 
Paulus navigarit in Syriam, quia sc. votum and xi. 25. 


fecerat, quod expleri debebat in templo Hi- 7 See on ver. 11. 
8 De temp. rat. p. 60 ff., and Wieseler, p. 


erosolymitano.”’ 
3 Schneckenburger, p. 66. 48 ff. 
4 Wieseler, p. 203, conjecturally. 9 Ewald. 


5 Ver. 4, xvii. 2, 17. 10 Fritzsche, ad. Matth. p. 804. 
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motive, also, of the determination indicated by dei is completely unknown. 
—roiv] as in ver. 23; see on xv. 33. —el¢ ‘Iepood2.]1 — madduv 68 K.T.A. | 
which took place, xix. 1. 

Vv. 22, 23. Fourth journey to Jerusalem, according to chap. ix., Xi., Xv. — 
From Ephesus Paul sailed to Oaesarea—i.e. Caesarea Stratonis, the best and 
most frequented harbour in the neighbourhood of Jerusalem ; not, as 
Jerome, Beda, and Lyra suppose, Caesarea in Cappadocia, against which 
the very word dvf70y serves as a proof—and from thence he went up to 

+ Jerusalem, whence he proceeded down to Antioch. —dvafBdc] namely, to 
Jerusalem. So Erasmus, Calvin, Beza, Grotius, Bengel, Rosenmiller, Hein- 
richs, Olshausen, Neander, Anger,” de Wette, Weiseler, Baumgarten, Lange, 
Ewald, and others. Others refer it to Caesarea, so Calovius, Wolf, Kuinoel, 
Schott, and several others, and think that the word is purposely chosen, 
either because the city was situated high up from the shore,* or because the 
church had its place of meeting in an elevated locality.‘ The reference to 
Caesarea would be necessary, if dei pe mévtwc «.7.A., ver. 21, were not 
genuine ; for then the reference to Jerusalem would have no ground assigned 
for it in the context. But with the genuineness of that asseveration, ver. 
21, the historical connection requires that dvaf. x. dorac. t. éxxd. should 
contain the fulfilment of it. In favour of this we may appeal both to the 
relation in meaning of the following xaré@y to this avaBac, and to the cir- 
cumstance that it would be very strangely in contrast to the hurried brevity 
with which the whole journey is despatched in ver. 22, if Luke should 
have specially indicated in the case of Caesarea not merely the arrival at it, 
but also the going up (?) toit. In spite of that hurried brevity, with which 
the author scarcely touches on this journey to Jerusalem, and mentions in 
regard to the residence there no intercourse with the Jews, no visit to the 
temple, and the like, but only a salutation of the church,® the fidelity of 
the apostle to the Jewish festivals has been regarded as the design of the 
narrative,® and the narrative itself as invented.’ The identification of the 
journey with that mentioned in Gal. li. 1° is éncompatible with the aim of 
the apostle in adducing his journeys to Jerusalem in that passage. See on 
Galatians. Nor can the encounter with Peter, Gal. ii. 11, belong to the 
residence of Paul at that time in Antioch.® — rv Tatar. y. r. pvy.| certainly, 
also, Lycaonia, xiv. 21, although Luke does not expressly name it. On 
éxtotnpifwv, comp. xiv. 22, xv. 82, 41. 

Vv. 24-28. Notice interposed concerning Apollos, who, during Paul’s ab- 
sence from Ephesus, came thither as a Messianic preacher proceeding from 
the school of the disciples of John, completed his Christian training there, 
and then before the return of the apostle, xix. 1, departed to Achaia. 


1 See Winer, p. 387 (E. T. 518), whom Paul now recognized it as incompatible 

2 De temp. rat. p. 60 f. with his more extended apostolic mission to 

3 Kuinoel and others. meddle. See Ewald, p. 503 f. 

4 De Dieu and others. ; ® Schneckenburger. 

5 The so short residence of the apostle in "Zeller, Hausrath ; comp. Holtzmann, p. 
Jerusalem is sufficiently intelligible from the 695. : 
certainly even at that time (comp. xxi. 21 ff.) 8 Wieseler. 


very excited temper of the Judaists, with ® Neander, Wieseler, Lange, Baumgarten, 
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Ver. 24.1 ’AroA2dc] the abbreviated *Aroddovioc, aS D actually has it. 
His working was peculiarly influential in Corinth,? — Adytoc] may mean 
either learned or eloquent.* Neander, also Vatablus, takes it in the former 
signification. But the wswal rendering, eloquens, corresponds quite as well 
with his Alexandrian training, after the style of Philo, and is decidedly in- 
dicated as preferable by the reference to vv. 25 and 28, as well as by the 
characteristic mode of Apollos’s work at Corinth. Besides, the Scripture- 
learning is particularly brought forward alongside of Aoysdrye by duvarie dv 
év tr. ypag.: he had in the Scriptures, in the understanding, exposition, and 
application of them, a peculiar power, for the conviction and winning of 
hearts, refutation of opponents, and the like. 

Ver. 25. Karnynpévoc z. 6d. t. Kup.] Apollos was instructed concerning the 
way of the Lord, i.e. concerning Christianity as a mode of life appointed 
and shaped by Christ through means of faith in Him,* doubtless by dis- 
ciples of John, as follows from érvordu. pdvov Tr. How in- 
perfect this instruction had been in respect of the doctrinal contents of 
Christianity,° appears from the fact that he knew nothing of a distinctively 
Christian baptism. He stood in this respect on the same stage with the 
pabyrai in xix. 2; but, not maintaining the same passive attitude as they did, 
he was already—under the influence of the partial and preliminary light of 
Christian knowledge—full of a prefound, living fervour, as if seething and 
boiling in his spirit, z.e. in the potency of his higher self-conscious life, * so 
that he édatec ai édidackev axpiBac Ta rept Tov ’Inoot. What had reference to 
Jesus, to whom as the Messiah John had borne witness, was naturally that 
concerning which he had in his Johannean training received most informa- 
tion and taken the deepest interest. He must have regarded Jesus—His 
historical person—actually as the Messiah, not merely as a precursor of 
Him,’ which Bleek erroneously denies, contrary to the express words of the 
passage ; but he still needed a more accurate Christian instruction, which 
he received, ver. 26. The incompleteness and even the lack to some extent 
of correctness in his Christian knowledge, made him, with his might in the 
Scriptures and fervour in spirit—which latter was under the control of the 
former—not incapable to teach, according to the measure of his knowledge, 
with accuracy ® concerning Jesus, although he himself had to be instructed 
yet axpiBéorepov, ver. 26, in opposition to Baur and Zeller, who find here con- 
tradictory statements. In a corresponding manner, for example, a mission- 
ary may labour with an incomplete and in part even defective knowledge 
of the way of salvation, if he is mighty in the Scriptures and of fervent spirit. 
— 2242. x. 2010. are simply to be distinguished as genus and species ; and 


Bart. ’lwavvov. 


10On Apollos, see Heymann in the Séchs. 4 See on ix. 2. 


Stud. 1843, p. 222 ff.; Bleek on Hebr. Introd. 
p. 394 ff. ; Ewald, p. 513 ff. We should know 
him better, if he were the author of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, which, however, re- 
mains a matter of great uncertainty. 

21 Cor. i. 12, iii. 5 f., iv. 6 ff. 

3 See Lobeck, ad Phryn. p.198; Jacobs, ad 
Anithol, XII. p. 116. 


6 Hrasmus, Paraphr.: “hic Apollos erat 
semichristianus,”’ 

6 Céewy TO TvEevpmart, See On Rom. xii. 11. 

7 Baumgarten. 

8 Not to be taken in a subjective sense ; 
carefully (Beza and others), which the com- 
parative in ver, 26 does not suit. 
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axprBac, exactly, receives its limitation by érior. pov. tr. B. °I. — émiorapevoc 
ov. t. Bart. Iodvvov] although, etc. The view, that by this an absolute 
ignorance of Christian baptism is expressed, is incredible in itself, and not 
to be assumed on account of John iii. 26. Notwithstanding, the simple 
literal sense is not to be interpreted, with Lange,’as though Apollos was 
wanting only in ‘‘ complete Christian experience of salvation and maturi- 
ty ;’? but, inasmuch as he did not recognise the characteristic distinction of 
the Christian baptism from that of John, he knew not that the former was 
something superior to the latter ;? he knew only the baptism of John.* 
Ver. 26. Té] to which 0é afterwards corresponds. *— jpEaro] beginning of the 
Inmediately afterwards Aquila and Priscilla, who had 
temporarily settled in Epbesus,® and had heard him speak — from which 
they could not but learn what he lacked—took him to themselves for 
private instruction. — rv rob Ocod ddév] the same as t7v dddv tr. Kupiov, ver. 
25, inasmuch as the whole work of Christ is the work of God. That, also 
Christian baptism was administered to Apollos by Aquila, is neither to be 
assumed as self-evident,° nor is it to be arbitrarily added, with Olshausen, 
that he first received the Holy Spirit at Corinth by Paul (?). Ewald cor- 
rectly remarks : ‘‘there could be no mention of a new baptism in the case 
of a man already, in a spiritual sense, moved deeply enough.’’’ The Holy 
Spirit had already taken up His abode in his fervent spirit,—a relation 
which could only be furthered by the instruction of Aquila and Priscilla. 
Ver. 27. AveAOetv sic tr.’ Ayaiay] probably occasioned by what he had heard 
from Aquila and Priscilla concerning the working of Paul at Corinth. — 
mpotpey. ol ad. éypar. Toi¢g pabyr. aod. avt.| The Christians already at Ephesus?® 
wrote exhorting, issued a letter of exhortation, to the disciples, the Christians 
of Achaia, to receive him hospitably as a teacher of the gospel. So Luther, 
Castalio, and others, also de Wette and Ewald. The contents of their 
letter constituted a Adyoc xporperrixdc.® But many others, as Erasmus, Beza, 
Grotius, Bengel, following Chrysostom (poréurovor x. ypdupuata éxididdacww), 
refer rporpey. to Apollos” as its object, not tothe pabyrdc, ‘‘ sua exhortatione 
ipsum magis incitaverunt fratres et currenti addiderunt calcar,’? Calvin ; 
according to which we should necessarily expect either a defining airév with 
mpotpey., Or previously SovAduevov 2 aitév. — ovveBarero] he contributed much," 
helped much.” This meaning, not disseruit, is required by the following 
yap. —roic¢ reriorevxdot] Bengel appropriately remarks : ‘‘rigavit Apollos, 
non plantavit.”’? 4—6ia tie yapitoc| is not to be connected with roic meTtoT.,® 
but with owe. roAb ; for the design of the text is to characterize Apollos 


Tappyo. év Th ovvay. 


1 Apost. Zeitalt. IL. p. 260. 


2 xix. 3, 4. [p. 28 f. 

3 Comp. Oertel, Paulus in der Apostelgesch. 

4 See Winer, p. 409 (I. T. 548); Kithner, ad 
Aen. Anab. v. 5. 8. 

6 Ver. 18 f. 

® Erasmus, Grotius, and others, 

7 See on xix. 5. 

§ Doubtless but few at first, vv. 19 f. 

® Plat. Clit. p. 410 D. 


10 This reference is implied also in the am- 
plification of the whole verse in D, which 
Bornemann has adopted. 

11 Contulit, Valg.; profuit, Cod. It. 

12Dem. 558. 13; Plat. Legg. x. p. 905 C; 


Polyb. i. 2. 8, ii. 18.1; Philo, migr. Adr. p. 
422 D. 


13 xvii. 18. 
14 Comp. 1 Cor. ili. 6. 
18 Hammond,de Wette, Hackett, and others, 
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and his workings, and not the zexorevs. The xXapic is to be explained of 
the divine grace sustaining and blessing his efforts. Not only is the view of 
Hammond and Bolten, that it denotes the gospel, to be rejected, but also 
that of Raphel, Wetstein, and Heinrichs, that it signifies Sacundia dicendique 
venustas, in which case the Christian point of view of Luke, according to 
which he signalizes that cvve3d2. +026, is entirely mistaken. Apollos thus 
laboured, not by his art, but by grace. But the reception of baptism is not 
presupposed by this yapc, in opposition to Grotius ; see on ver. 26. 

Ver. 28. Eirévec] nervously, vigorously, also in Greek writers used of ora- 
tors. Comp. Luke xxiii. 10, — diaxary?..] stronger than xary.; not preserved 
elsewhere. The dative of reference! is to be rendered : for the Jews, i.e. 
over against the Jews, to instruct them better, he held public refutations, so 
that-he showed, ete. —dyuocia] The opposite is idég.? It comprehends more 
than the activity in the synagogue.*— dia trav ypad.] by means of the Seript- 
ures, whose expressions he made use of for the explanation and proof of his 
proposition that Jesus was the Messiah, ’Iycotv is the subject, comp. ver. 5. 
—The description of the ministry of Apollos, vv. 27, 28, entirely agrees with 
1 Cor. iii. 6. 


Norres By AMERICAN Eprtor. 


(p*) Corinth. YV. 1. 


Corinth, distant from Athens about 45 miles, was situated on an isthmus, 
between two seas, the Aigean and the Ionian, on each of which, respectively, 
were the ports of Cenchrea and Lechzum. Hence called ‘‘ The City of the Two 
Seas,’’ Its favorable position rendered it a vast commercial emporium. It was 
also a city of great military importance, as it commanded the entrance into the 
peninsula, In ancient and in modern times, armies have contended for the 
possession of the lofty citadel of this city, called by Xenophon ‘The Gate of 
the Peloponnesus,”’ and by Pindar the ‘‘ Bridge of the Sea.” 

This city differed much in almost every respect from Athens. Athens was a 
Greek free city, Corinth was a Roman colony. Athens was a seat of learning, 
Corinth a mart of commerce. At Coninth, more than anywhere else, the 
Greek race could be seen in all its life and activity. 

The ancient city, so renowned in Grecian history, and which rivalled even 
Rome, had been destroyed and fora century lay in ruins ; but, nearly a century 
before the time of Paul’s visit, the city was rebuilt by Julius Cesar, and it quickly 
surpassed its former opulence and splendor. ‘‘Splendid buildings, enriched 
with ancient pillars of marble and porphyry and adorned with gold and silver, 
soon began to rise side by side with the wretched huts of wood and straw, which 
sheltered the mass of the poorer population. The life of the wealthier in- 
habitants was marked by self-indulgence and intellectual restlessness, and the 
mass of the people, even down to the slaves, were more or less affected by the 
prevailing tendency. Corinth was the Vanity Fair of the Roman Empire, at 
once the London and the Paris of the first century after Christ.’ (Harrar.) 


1 Comp. Symm., Job xxxix. 32: dueAcyxoue- 2 Xen. Hier. xi. 9. 
vos Ocw, 8 See xix. 9. 
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It was no less notorious for vice and licentiousness than it was famous for its 
magnificence and refinement. For while Cicero calls it ‘ totius Graecize lumen,”’ 
the light of all Greece, and Fiorus designates it ‘‘ Greciz decus,” the glory of 
Greece,” so low had it sunk in morals, that to live like a Corinthian became 
proverbial for a course of wanton licentiousness and reckless dissipation. It 
was ‘‘a populous city, rich, brilliant, frequented by numerous strangers, centre 
of an active commerce. The characteristic feature which rendered its name 
proverbial was the extreme corruption of manners displayed there.’”’ (Renan.) 
To this vast city, with its teeming mixed population of Jews, Greeks, and 
Romans, where strife and uncleanness prevailed, the apostle came to preach 
the gospel of peace and purity, and he did se with great power and success, 


(u*) Gallio. V. 15. 


Gallio was the brother of Seneca, the celebrated moralist, who dedicated two 
of his books to him. He possessed those qualities which render a man a general 
favorite. He was characterized as the ‘‘dulcis Gallio.” 

‘‘He was a man of fine mind and noble soul, the friend of the poets and 
celebrated writers. Such a man must have been little inclined to receive the 
demands of fanatics, coming to ask the civil power, against which they protest 
in secret, to free them of their enemies.’’ (Kenan.) 

Seneca says: ‘“‘Nemo mortalium uni tam dulcis est, quam hic omnibus.”’ 
And the narrative of Luke represents him as acting in harmony with such a dis- 
position. In the matter brought before him, he acted the part of a wise and 
upright judge. The question was one which did not fall under his jurisdiction. 
He was unwilling to be made a party to a Jewish prejudice, or the executioner 
of an alien code. Paul and his accusers as religionists stood on an equality in 
the eye of the law. His conduct is often reproached severely, as if he had been 
wholly indifferent on matters of religion. Whether he was so or not is not 
manifested here. He simply declined to interfere in such matters. In this 
he was right ; though he should surely have kept the peace, and prevented 
the attack on Sosthenes. The view of Meyer is probably correct, that he favored 
the accused. 

The Romans regarded the Jews with mingled feelings of curiosity, disgust, 
and contempt. Their orators and satirists heap scorn and reproach upon 
them for their low cunning, their squalor, mendicancy, turbulenco, supersti- 
tion, cheatery and idleness. And they viewed Christianity in the light of a 
Jewish faction. ; 

“It took the Romans nearly two centuries to learn that Christianity was 
something infinitely more important than the Jewish sect, which they mistook 
it to be. It would have been better for them, and for the world, if they had 
tried to get rid of this disdain, and to learn wherein lay the secret power of a 
religion, whlch they could neither eradicate norsuppress. But while we regret 
this unphilosophic disregard, let us at least do justice to Roman impartiality, 
In Gallio, in Lysias, in Felix, in Festus, in the centurion Julius, evenin Pilate, 
different as were their degrees of rectitude, we cannot but admire the trained 
judicial insight with which they at once saw through the subterranean injustice 
and virulent animosity of the Jews in bringing false charges against innocent 
men,’’ (Furrar.) 
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(f°) Having shorn his head. V. 18, 


It is a matter of dispute whether this shaving of the head refers to Paul or 
to Aquila, Meyer is decidedly of the opinion that it was Aquila who had the 
vow. He argues strenuously in favor of this view, but he very candidly gives 
a list of authorities on both sides, 

On the statement Plumptre writes thus: ‘‘The grammatical structure of the 
Greek sentence makes it possible to refer the words to Aquila as well as St. 
Paul, but there is hardly the shadow of a doubt that the latter is meant.’’ 

Alford says: ‘*There are, from yerse 18 to 23—a section forming a distinct 
narrative, and complete in itself—no less than nine aorist participles, eight of 
which indispulably apply to Paul as the subject of the section; leaving it 
hardly open to question that cevpouevoc also must apply unto him.’ Taylor 
quotes this passage and concurs with it. On the other hand Bloomfield 
writes: ‘All who were distinguished for knowledge of Greek and almost 
every editor of the N. T. have adopted the view that it refers to Aquila, which 
is supported by the ancient versions, and, as it invokes far more probability, 
und avoids the difficulties attendant on supposing Paul to be meant, it deserves 
the preference.’’ Howson also, in ‘‘The Life of Paul,” says: ‘‘ Aquila had 
bound himself by one of those vows which the Jews often voluntarily took, 
even when in foreign countries,” and ‘‘ had been for some time conspicuous, even 
among the Jews and Christians at Corinth, for the long hair, which denoted that 
he was under a peculiar religious restriction ; and before accompanying the 
apostle to Ephesus, laid aside the tokens of his vow.’’ He also in a note 
quotes Heinrichs: ‘‘ Preferendum mihi videtur, quia constructio fluit facilior, 
propiusque fidem est, notitiam hanc, quae lereviter nonnisi et quasi per tran- 
seunam additur, de homine ignitione adjunctamesse.” Gloag thinks the view 
which refers the shaving of the head to Paul is the more correct. Since the 
time of Augustine, opinion on this question has been divided; among the 
scholars and commentators of the present day diversity of sentiment still ex- 
ists, nor can we expect unanimity in the future. In view of the whole discus- 
sion, we are disposed to agree with Meyer, that it was Aquila and not Paul 
who shaved his head. 


(a) Apollos. V. 24. 


Nothing is known of the previous history of Apollos, only that he was born 
in Alexandria, of Jewish parents. He was doubtless trained from his child- 
hood in the knowledge of the O. T. Scriptures; and thoroughly disciplined by 
the culture of the best schools in a city where literature, philosophy, and criti- 
cism excited the utmost intellectual activity, and which at that time was 
second only to Athens in influence over the current thought of the age. The 
philosophy of Alexandria exercised an important influence, both for good and 
evil, over primitive Christianity. 

Apollos was not only learned and mighty in the Scriptures, but he was en- 
dowed with a most fascinating and persuasive eloquence, and, both before and 
after his acquaintance with Paul, rendered good service to the cause of Christ, 
in Corinth and in Ephesus, He was with Paul when he wrote the first Epistle 
to the Corinthians, and Paul mentions him many years afterward, in his 
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Epistle to Titus. Luther suggested the idea that he was the author of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, and many have agreed with him. The term Adyoc, 
applied to Apollos, may mean skilled in history, learned, or eloquent, the last 
is best suited to the context ; but, in all its senses, the word was applicable to 
the distinguished Alexandrian. 


(a?) Baptism of John. V. 25. 


Besides his early Biblical and literary training, Apollos had probably been 
instructed by some disciple of John, if not by John himseif, and had been im- 
bued with the spirit of the trumpet-toned preacher of the Jordan, and sought to 
lead men to repentance, and to the reception of the Messiah, who had already 
come, as he proved from the received Scriptures. He had been instructed 
in the way of the Lord—that is, the divine purpose to redeem Israel through 
the Messiah, whom he believed Jesus of Nazareth to be ; for with great fervor 
of spirit and force of speech he taught accurately the things concerning the 
Lord Jesus, as faras he knew them. It is not to be supposed that Apollos was 
ignorant of the fact that Jesus was the Christ, the Lamb of God which taketh 
away the sin of the world; for this was the keynote of John’s ministry ; nor 
that he did not know anything about Christian baptism, but only that he did 
not distinguish between it and that of John. The disciples of John, 
who were numerous and scattered, may be divided into three classes: 
those, including a large majority, who became disciples of Christ; those, 
who formed a small sect of their own, holding that John was the Mes- 
siah ; and those who, being removed from Palestine, held just what John 
taught. To this last class Apollos and the twelve disciples at Ephesus be- 
longed. They had not yet heard of the outpouring of the Holy Spirit, though 
they were personally led into the truth by Him. The pious couple, 
who had ieft Corinth with Paul, took the fervent, eloquent preacher 
to their home, and gave him more full and accurate instruction in the 
gospel of Christ, its distinctive doctrines, and, though no mention is made 
of the fact, Aquila in all probability baptized him. Meyer thinks he was not 
rebaptized ; but both Hackelt and Plumptre think it more probable that he was 
rebaptized, and we agree with them. 


CRITICAL REMARKS, 863 


CHA THR: XX. 


Vv. 1, 2. eipdv] A B®, min. Copt. Vulg. Fulg. have ejpeiv, and then re (or dé) 
after ceive. So Lachm. Tisch. But how easily might e’pdv, after é2eiv, be changed 
by transcribers into etpeiv !— elzov, ver. 2, and mds adrovs, ver. 3 (both deleted, 
after important witnesses, by Lachm. Tisch. Born.), have the character of an 
addition for the sake of completion. — Ver. 4. uév] is wanting in A B D &, min. 
Vulg. Deleted by Lachm. and Born. The want of a corresponding dé occa- 
sioned the omission.—Before "Ijcotv Elz. Scholz read Xpicrév, which is deleted 
according to preponderating testimony. A usual addition, which was here 
particularly suggested by «is r. épy. — Ver. 7. dexadvo] Lachm., Born. read dédexa, 
it is true, according to AB D E 8, min., but it isa change to the more usual 
form. — Ver. 8. td zepi] B D, min. vss. have repi. So Lachm. Tisch. Born. See 
on viii. 12. — Ver. 9. 716s] is wanting in A B 8, min. vss. Lachm. Tisch., but 
was, as apparently unnecessary, more easily omitted than inserted. — Ver. 10. 
After Kupiov Elz. has, against decisive testimony, ’Ijood, which Griesb. has de- 
leted. — Ver. 12. azogép.] recommended by Griesb., and adopted by Lachm. 
and Tisch., after A B E 8, min. But Elz. Scholz, Born. read émidép. Occa- 
sioned by ézi r. do4. — éxxopetbechar] Elz. reads é&épyeo8at an’ aituv, against pre- 
ponderating evidence. The usual word for the going out of demons! and dn’ 
abr. was added from the preceding. — Ver. 13. xai] after rivés, is approved by 
Griesb, and adopted by Lachm. Tisch., according to A BE %, min. Syr.; Elz. 
Scholz read azé, according to G H, min.; Born. reads éx, after D. Accordingly 
something, at all events, originally stood after tis. But had azé or é« stood, 
no reason can be perceived why they should be meddled with; «ai, on the 
other hand, might be found perplexing, and was sometimes omitted and some- 
times exchanged for dé or éx. —dpkifo] SoA BD E 8, min, Copt. Arm, Cas- 
siod. But Elz. has dp«ifouev. Correction to suit the plurality of persons, — 
Ver. 14. reves viot Bx. I. dpy. éxta] Lachm. reads rivos Sx. I. apy. éxtad vi0ol. 
Both have important evidence, and the latter is explained as a correction and 
transposition (Tisch. has tives indeed, but follows the order of Lachm., also at- 
tested by 8), the transcribers not knowing how to reconcile rwés with érrad, — 
oi] is deleted by Lachm., according to insufficient evidence. Superfiuous in 
itself; and, according to the order of Lachm., it was very easily passed over 
after vioi. — Ver. 16. édaAAou.] AB &*, 104. Lachm. reads égaddu. Correctly ; 
the Recepta arises from the inattention of transcribers.—Before xaraxdp, Elz. 
Scholz have xai, which is deleted according to predominant testimony. An 
insertion for the sake of connection. — dugorépwr] Elz. has airoyv, against A B 
D &, min. Theophyl. 2, and some vss.; auz¢., which is recommended by Griesb. 
and adopted by Lachm. Tisch. Born., was objectionable, as before there was 
no mention of two. — Ver. 21. dre296v] Lachm. Born. read dizAGeiv, according to 
ADE. Resolution of the construction, by which «ai became necessary before 
mopevecbat, Which, also, D has (so Born.).— Ver. 24. mapeiyeto] Lachm. reads 
napeiye, according to A* DE; yet D places 6s before, and has previously 7v 
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after 7/5 (so Born.). The middle was less familiar to transcribers. — Ver. 25. 
Elz. Scholz have fudv ; Lachm. Tisch. Born. read jiv, according to A BD E 8, 
min. Vulg. Copt.Sahid, Theophyl. 2. The latter is to be received on account 
of the preponderance of testimony, and because 7jjuov would more easily sug- 
gest itself to unskilful transcribers. — Ver. 26. adda] Lachm. Born. read aAna 
cai, after A B G, min. vss. Chrys. Both suitable in meaning; but «ai would 
more easily after od zdvov be mechanically inserted (comp. ver, 27) than omitted. 
—Ver. 27. Aoyofqvat, wéArevv] Lachm. Born, read Aoyicbgoerat, uéAre, according 
to weighty evidence ; but certainly only an emendation of a construction not 
understood. —7)v peyad.] Lachm. reads 775 weyadevdrnros, A B ES, min, Sahid, 
Correctly ; the genitive not being understood, or not having its meaning at- 
tended to, yielded to the more naturally occurring accusative. — Ver. 29. 6A7] is 
wanting in AB 8, min. Vulg. Copt. Arm., and is deleted by Lachm. and Tisch. 
An addition which easily suggested itself. — Ver. 33, tpoesiBacav] Lachm. reads 
ovveSiBacay, according to A B E 8, min.; Born. reads care3i3., after D*. In 
this diversity ovvei3. is indeed best attested by Codd., but yet is to be rejected 
as completely unsuitable. As, further, «are3i3.has only D* for it, the reading 
of the Recepta, which was glossed in a variety of ways, is to be retained. — Ver. 
84, éxiyvdvres] Elz. has éxcyvév7wv, against decisive evidence. A correction in 
point of style. — Ver. 35. d:@pwros] Lachm. Tisch. read avOpdérwv, according to 
A B ES, min. vss. The Recepta came in mechanically.—After weyaA. Elz. has 
@eas. Condemned by decisive testimony as an addition. — Ver. 37. Geov] Elz. 
reads Oedv, against decisive testimony,—Instead of tuav, Griesb. approved, and 
Lachm. and Born, read, 7jov, according to A D E** 8, min. vss. But with the 
important attestation which dudv also has, and as the change into 7uov was 
so naturally suggested by the context, the Recepta is to be defended, —- Ver. 39. 
mept étépwov] B, min. Cant. have mepa:tépw. Preferred by Rinck, adopted by 
Lachm. and Tisch.; and correctly, as alterations easily presented themselves for 
a word not occurring elsewhere in the N. T. (E has rep ézepov), and which is 
hardly to be ascribed to the transcribers. — Ver. 40. After epi od Griesb. and 
Matth. have adopted od, which, however, has more considerable authorities 
against it than for it(A GH &). Writing of the od twice, — epi before r75 
ovorp. is found in A B E &, min, vss.; it is, with Lachm., to be adopted, be- 
cause, being superfluous and cumbrous, it ran the risk of being omitted, but 
was not appropriate for insertion. 


Ver. 1. ’Axo/46] Concerning this form of the accusative, see Winer, p. 
61 (Hi. T. 72). — ra avorepixd] the districts lying more inland from Ephesus, 
as Galatia and Phrygia, xviii. 28.1 The reading Theophylact, ra dvarodckd, 
is a correct gloss. A more precise definition of the course of the journey? 
through the regions of Hierapolis, Philadelphia, and Sardes, is not to be 
attempted. — nayrdc] i.e. as no other definition is added, Christians. It 
is true that they were disciples of John,’ who had been, like Apollos, in- 
structed and baptized by disciples of the Baptist,‘ but they had joined the 
fellowship of the Christians, and were by these regarded as fellow-disci- 
ples, seeing that they possessed some knowledge of the person and doc- 


1 Comp. Kypke, IT. 95. S'ver. 2,8. 
2 BSttger, Beitr. I. p. 30, and de Wette. 4 Comp. xviii. 25, 
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trine of Jesus and a corresponding faith in Him, though of a very imper- 
fect and indefinite character, —as it were, misty and dawning ; therefore 
Paul himself also considered them as Christians, and he only learned from 
his conversation with them that they were merely disciples of John.! 
Heinrichs? thinks that they had received their instruction? and baptism of 
John from Apollos, and that Paul was also aware of this. But the very 
ignorance of these disciples can as little be reconciled with the energetic 
ministry of Apollos as with any already lengthened residence at Ephesus at 
all, where, under the influence of the Christians, and particularly of Aquila 
and Priscilla, they must have received more information concerning the 
mvedua ay. Therefore it is most probable that they were strangers, who had 
but just come to Ephesus and had attached themselves to the Christians of 
that place. As disciples of John they are to be regarded as Jews, not as 
Gentiles, which ver. 2 contains nothing to necessitate.‘ — Observe, also, 
that the earlier keeping back of the apostle from Asia on the part of the 
Spirit ° had now, after his labours thus far in Greece, obtained its object 
and was no longer operative. Of this Paul was conscious. Cod. D hasa 
special address of the Spirit to this effect, —an interpolation which Borne- 
mann has adopted. 

Ver. 2. The want of the distinctively Christian life of the Spirit in 
these disciples must have surprised the apostle ; he misses in their case 
those peculiar utterances of the Holy Spirit, commencing with Christian 
baptism, which were elsewhere observable.° Hence his question. — ¢] 
The indirect form of conception lies at the foundation, as in i. 6. — moreb- 
cavrec] after ye became believers, i.e. Christians, which Paul considered 
them to be.’— 422 oid? ei rv. dy. &. jxobc.| as the existence of the Holy Spirit 
at all cannot have been unknown to the men, because they were disciples of 
John and John’s baptism of water had its essential correlate and intelligi- 
ble explanation in the very baptism of the Spirit—even apart from the O, 
T. training of these men, according to which they must at least have been 
aware that the Holy Spirit was something existing—éorvv, to be so accented, 
must necessarily be taken as adest, as in John vii. 39 : No, we have not even 
heard whether the Holy Spirit is there, already present on the earth. Ac- 
cordingly, they still remained ignorant whether that which John had 
announced, namely, that Jesus would baptize with the Holy Spirit, had 
already taken place, and thus the rveiua dyov had become present. The 
supplements, dofév, éxyvvduevor, and the like, give the sense, just as in John 
vii. 839, but are quite unnecessary. The view which it takes of ewistence 
generally has misled Olshausen to import the here inappropriate dogmatic 
assertion: that God still stood before their minds as a rigid, self-contained, 
immediate unity, without their knowing anything of the distinctive attributes 
of the Father, Son, and Spirit, necessarily conditioned by the nature of the 


1 verse 3. 5 xvi. 6. 8 
2 Comp. Wetstein, also Lange, II. p. 264. 6 { Cor. xii. 13; Tit. iii. 5. 
3 xviii. 25, 26. 7 See on ver. 1. 


«In opposition to Baumgarten, II. p. 3. 
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Spirit; and, with Baumgarten, has given rise to the supposition that they 
were Gentiles..—The question occurred to them as surprising.” 

Ver. 3. Ei¢ ré] reference of the baptism :* unto what, then, as the object of 
faith and confession, to which you were referred, were ye baptized ? — ovv] 
accordingly, since the matter so stands, since ye have not even heard of the 
existence of the Holy Spirit. The presupposition in this ei¢ ri ovv is, that 
they, baptized in the name of Christ, could not but have received the Holy 
Spirit. — ele 7d Iwdvv. Birr.] in reference to the baptism administered by 


: John, so that thus the baptism performed in our case was to be the baptism 


of John, in relation to which we were baptized. 

Ver. 4. Mév] See on i. 1. Instead of following it up by an apodosis, 
such as: ‘‘but Jesus is the coming One, on whom Jobn by his bap- 
tism bound men to believe,’’ Paul already inserts this idea by rovr. éorw el¢ 
7. ’I. into the sentence begun by jév, and, abandoning the péy, entirely 
omits to continue the construction by dé. —éBarr. Bart, petav.| he baptized, 
administered, a baptism which obliged to repentance. See Marki. 4, On 
the combination of Bazri{o with a cognate noun.* — e¢ 7. épy.] 1s with great 
emphasis prefixed to the iva.* —iva mior.] is to be understood purely in the 
sense of design ; saying to the people: that he administered a baptism of 
repentance, in order that they should believe on Him who was to come after 
him, i.e. on Jesus. This terse information concerning the connection of the 
baptism of John, which they had received, with Jesus, decided these disci- 
ples to receive Christian baptism. The determining element lay in tod’ 
Zorw ei Tov ’Ijcoiv, which Paul must have more precisely explained to 
them, and by which they were transplanted from their hitherto indistinct 
and non-living faith into the condition of a full jides explicita—trom the 
morning dawn of faith to the bright daylight of the same. 

Ver. 5. Eig 70 dvoua tr, Kup, ’1.] on the name of the Lord Jesus, which they 
were to confess, namely, as that of the Messiah.®° These disciples of John 
thus received—whether from Paul himself, or from a subordinate assistant, 
the text leaves undetermined’ —Ohristian baptism, for it had appeared that 
they had not yet received it. The Anabaptists have from the first wrongly 
appealed to this passage; for it simply represents the non-sufficiency of 
John’s baptism, in point of fact, for Christianity, and that purely in re- 
spect of the twelve persons, but does not exhibit the insufficiency of the 
Christian baptism of infants. Many, moreover, of the orthodox,® in a 
controversial interest — both against the Roman Catholic doctrine of the 
distinction between the Johannean and the Christian baptism,® and also 
against the Anabaptists, —have wrongly attached ver. 5 to the address of the 
apostle: ‘but after they had heard it they were baptized (by John), etc.”? 


1 On adda, in the reply, see Klotz, ad Devar, ® Comp. on Matt. xxviii. 19. 

Da tict. 7 But see for the latter view 1 Cor. i. 17; 
2 Baeumlein, Partik. p. 14. comp. Acts x. 48. 

; 3 Matt. iii. 11, xxviii. 19; Rom. vi. 3; 1 Cor. 8 Comp. Beza, Calixtus, Calovius, Suicer, 

DLS ee ey SLT oi) Gale oss Glass, Buddeus, Wolf,and several of the older 
4 Comp. Luke vii. 29, xii. 50; Mark x, 38. commentators. 


® Comp. on Gal. ii. 10; Eph. iii. 18, ® Trident. Sess. vii. Can. 1. 
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But against this it may be urged, that John did not baptize in the name of 
Jesus, and that dé, ver. 5, stands in no logical connection at all with pév, 
ver. 4. On the other hand, Calvin and others have maintained, against the 
Anabaptists, that ver. 5 is meant not of the baptism of water, but of the 
baptism of the Spirit, which ver. 6 only more precisely explains ; but this 
shift is just another, quite as utterly unexegetical, error of dogmatic pre- 
supposition. We may add, that it may not be inferred from our passage 
that the disciples of John who passed over to Christianity were uniformly 
rebaptized ; for in the case of the apostles who passed over from John to 
Jesus, this certainly did not take place ;! and even as regards Apollos, the 
common opinion that he was baptized by Aquila is purely arbitrary, as in 
Xvill. 26 his instruction in Christianity, and not his baptism, is narrated. 
Indeed, in the whole of the N. T., except this passage, there is no example 
of the rebaptism of a disciple of John. Hence the baptism of the disciples of 
John who passed over to Christianity was not considered as absolutely necessary ; 
but it did or did not take place according as in the different cases, and in pro- 
portion to the differences of individuals, the desire of the persons concerned, and 
the opinion of the teachers on the matter determined. With those twelve, for 
example, Paul regarded it as conducive to his object and requisite that they 
should be baptized, in order to raise them to the elevation of Christian 
spiritual life; and therefore they were baptized, evidently according to 
their own wish and inclination, as is implied in dkovcavrec 62 éBart., whilst 
Apollos, on the other hand, could dispense with rebaptism, seeing that he 
with his fervid spirit, following the references of John to Christ and the 
instruction of his teachers, penetrated without any new baptismal consecra- 
tion into the pneumatic element of life. If, however, among the three 
thousand who were baptized at Pentecost? there were some of John’s disci- 
ples,—which is probable,—it was their desire to be baptized, and apostolic 
wisdom could not leave this unfulfilled. Accordingly, the opinion of 
Ziegler,* that those twelve were rebaptized, because they had been baptized 
by some disciple of John not unto the épyouevoc, but unto John himself, and 
thus had not received the true Johannean baptism, is to be rejected. They 
did not, in fact, answer, in ver. 3, e¢ Tov “Twavygy ! 

Vv. 6,7. After the baptism the imposition of the hands of the apostle * be- 
came the vehicle of the reception of the tveiya dyov on the part of the 
minds opened by the apostolic word. The Spirit descended upon them, 
and manifested Himself partly by their speaking with tongues,° and partly 
in propheticinspiration.* These two must, according to the technical mode 
of reference to them in the apostolic church attested by 1 Cor. xil.-xiv., be 
distinguished, and not treated as equivalent, with van Hengel, who’ finds 
here merely in general an expression of the inspired praising aloud of God 
in Christ. The analogy of the phenomenon with what occurred in the 


1 John iv. 2. 6 See on xi. 27. 

2 ij. 88, 41. 7 Comp. on chap. ii. 10. 

3 Theol. Abh. II. p. 162. 8 See his Gave d. talen, p. & ff. ; Trip, p. 
4 See on viii. 15, remark. 185, follows him. 


5 See on x. 46. 
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history of Cornelius! serves Baur? for a handle to condemn the whole narra- 
tive as unhistorical, and to refer it to the set purpose of placing the Apostle 
Paul, by a new and telling proof of his apostolic dignity and efficiency, on 
a parallel with the Apostle Peter. The author had, in Baur’s view, seeing 
that the first yAdooas Aadeiv, chap. ii., is exhibited in the person of Jews, 
and the second, chap. x., in that of Gentiles, now chosen for the third a 
middle class, half-believers, like the Samaritans !? With all this presumed 
refinement of invention, it is yet singular that the author should not have 
carried out his parallelism of Paul with Peter even so far as to make the 
descent of the Holy Spirit and the speaking with tongues take place, as 
with Cornelius, before baptism, on the mere preaching of the apostle! Peo- 
ple themselves weave such fictions, and give forth the author of the book, 
which is thus criticised, as the ingenious weaver. — Ver. 7. A simple his- 
torical statement, not in order to represent the men “‘ as a new Israel.’ * 

Ver. 8. Tear] is not equivalent to didasxwv, but contains the result of 
diadey, He convinced men’s minds concerning the kingdom of the Mes- 
siah.° 

Ver. 9. But when some were hardened and refused belief, he severed himself 
Jrom them, from the synagogue, and separated the Christians, henceforth 
discoursing daily in the school of a certain Tyrannus. Tyrannus ® is usually 
considered” as a Gentile rhetorician, who had as a public sophist possessed 
a lecture-room, and is perhaps identical with the one described by Suidas : 
Tépavvocg* cogiotie mepl oTdoewy Kk. SLaipécewc Adyov BiBAia déxa. But as the text 
does not indicate a transition of the apostle wholly to the Gentiles,® but 
merely a separation from the synagogue, and as in the new place of instruc- 
tion,’ Iovdaior, and these are named first, ver. 10, continued to hear him; 
as, in fine, Tyrannus, had he been a Gentile, would have to be conceived of 
as oeBduevoc Tov Gedv, like Justus, xviii. 7,—an essential point, which Luke ”° 
would hardly have left unnoticed: the opinion of Hammond is to be pre- 
ferred, that Tyrannus is to be considered as a Jewish teacher who had a 
private synagogue, wy 73." Paul with his Christians withdrew from 
the public synagogue to the private synagogue of Tyrannus, where he and 
his doctrine were more secure from public annoyance. The objection, that 
it would have been inconsistency to pass from the synagogue to a Rabinnical 
school,” is of no weight, as there were also Rabbins like Gamaliel, and Ty- 
rannus must be considered, at all events, as at least inclined to Christianity. 
—T. 0d6v] see on ix. 2, xvili. 25. 


Lx, 44 ff. 

27. p. 212 f., ed. 2 (with whom Zeller 
agrees ; and see earlier, Schneckenburger, p. 

3 See Schwegler, [56 ff. 

4So Baumgarten, Il. p. 7%, whom the very 
weet ought to have preserved from this fancy. 

5 Comp. on medOey with the mere accusative 
of the object (Plat. Pol. p.304 A; Soph. 0. C. 
1444), Valckenaer, ad Hur. Hipp. 1062. 

6The same name in Apollod. ii. 4, 5; 
Boeckh, Corp. Inscer. 1782; 2 Macc. iv. 40; 
Joseph. Antt, xvi. 10. 3, Bell. i, 26. 3; and 


among the Rabbis Di31%, see Drusius in 
loc. [Ewald, p. 516. 
7™As by Lange and Baumgarten, comp. 

® See, on theother hand, xviii. 6, 7, xiii. 
46. [ete. 

® cxoAn, a teaching-room, oftenin Plutarch, 

10 Comp. xviii. 7. 

11 “Tn Beth Midrasch docuerunt traditiones 
ati we aerum expositiones,”’? Babyl. Berac. f. 
17.1, see Lightf. ad Matth. p. 253 f. ; Vitrin- 
ga, Synag. p. 187. 

12 Baumgarten. 
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Ver. 10. ’Ext érn d¥0] for two years.! The three months, ver. 8, are to be 
reckoned in addition to this for the ehole residence at Ephesus. This 
statement of the time is not at variance with xx. 31, if only we take the 
dveria in our passage, and the tpreria in xx. 31, not as documentarily strict, 
but as approximate statements.? There is not, therefore, sufficient reason 
to suppose, nor is there any hint in the narrative, that we are to reckon the 
éry dvo as not extending, further than ver, 20.° — dote mdvtac «.7.2.] a hyper- 
bolical expression. In Ephesus, flourishing by commerce and art, with its 
famous temple of Diana and festivals,* strangers were continually coming 
and going from all parts of Asia Minor, Jews and Gentiles, the latter par- 
ticularly for the sake of worship. The sensation which Paul made excited 
very many to hear him; a great sphere of labour was opened up to him, 1 
Cor. xvi. 9. —*E/Ajvac] comprehends here both proselytes of the gate and 
complete Gentiles.° The private school, which Tyrannus had granted to 
Paul, was made accessible by the latter also to the Gentiles, which could 
not have been the case with a public synagogue. 

Vy. 11, 12. Ob rag tuyotc.] not the usual, i.e. distinguished, not to be com- 
pared with those of the Jewish exorcists.° The opposite: pxpat kai al 
Tvyovoa tpagerc.” On rvyav, in the sense of vulgaris, see generally, Vigerus, 
ed. Hermann, p. 364 ; and on the very frequent connection by way of Jitotes 
with ov, see Wetstein in loc.* —éore kai «.7.2.] so that also, among other 
things, towels and aprons were brought to the sick from his skin, and thereby 
the ailments were removed from them, etc. — oupixivdiov, not preserved else- 
where, the Latin semicinctiwm, is explained either as a handkerchief,® or 
usually as an apron, in favour of which isthe etymology, and Martial, Zpigr. 
xiv. 151. Very probably it was a linen apron '® which workmen or waiters !! 
wore after laying aside their upper garment, and which, when they had it 
on, they likewise used for the purpose remarked by Oecumenius. — azo row 
peti aitov] so that they had just been used by him and been in contact 
with his skin. Luke, who also here” distinguishes the ordinary sick from 
the possessed, represents the healing of the former and the deliverance of 
the latter as an effect, which was brought about by the cloths laid on 
them ; for éore down to éxrop. forms together the description of a peculiar 
kind of those unusual miraculous duvdyerc. Purely historical criticism, inde- 
pendent of arbitrary premises laid down @ priori, has nothing to assail in 
this view, as the healing power of the apostle, analogous to the miraculous — 
power of Jesus, might through his will be transmitted by means of cloths 
requested from him to the suffering person, and received by means of the faith 
of the latter. The truth of the occurrence stands on the same footing with 


1 Ag ver. 8, xviii. 20, and frequently. » Oecumenius: év rats xepot Katéxovor. « 
2 Comp. Anger, de temp. rat. p. 59. mpos TO amopatted0ar Tas VypdTyTAas TOU mpo- 
3 Schrader, Wieseler, and others. awmov, olov idpatas, mrveAov, Sdkpvov kK. Ta 
4°’Edeoia, Locella, ad Xen. Hph. p. 132, 6uora, comp. Theophylact and Suicer, Zhes. 
5 Comp. on xi. 20. II. p. 959. 

6 Ver. 18. Comp. xxviii. 2. 10 auddrepa Avwoerdy cior, Schol. ap. Matih. 


7 Polyb. i. 25. 6. 11 Pignor, de serv. p. 1xxv. 
8 Valckenaer, p. 559f.; from Philo, Loes- 12 Comp. Luke iy. 40 f. ai. 
ner, p. 219. Comp. 2 Mace. iil. 7. 
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the N. T. miraculous cures in general, which took place through the will 
of the worker of miracles, partly with and partly without sensible trans- 
mission. By relegating the matter from the historical domain of miracles, 
which is yet undoubtedly to be recognized in the working of Paul,’ to the 
sphere of legends as to relics,? with comparison of v. 15, or to that ‘of the 
servants’ rooms and houses behind,’’* the narrative of our passage is easily 
dismissed, but not got rid of, although a more special embellishment of it 
by the importunity of those seeking help, and by the pouring out of the sweat 
of the apostle as he worked,‘ of which the text indicates nothing, is to be 
set aside. 

Ver. 18. But some, also, of the itinerant Jewish demon-exorcisers — sor- 
cerers, who, for the healing of demoniacs, used secret arts derived from 
Solomon, and charms *— undertook,® in expectation of greater results than 
their own hitherto had been, and provoked by the effects which Paul pro- 
duced by the utterance of the name of Jesus, to use this formula with the 
demoniacs: J conjure you to come out, ye evil spirits,’ by Jesus, who, 
besides, will punish you, whom Paul announces. — éxi rove éx.] denotes the 
local direction: towards the possessed, not, as Kuinoel proposes, on account of 
the possessed, perhaps with a design towards, of the direction of the will, 
in which case the vivid form of the representation is entirely overlooked. 
— Ta rreb. Ta wov.| are the demons concerned, then and there to be expelled. 
— tov Inoovv.]® Equivalent to 76 dvéuare tov ’I., 3 Esdr. i. 48. 

Ver. 14. ’Apyep.] Whether he was a former head of one of the twenty- 
four priestly classes, or a past de facto high priest, remains undecided, as 
this Skewas— according to A: Skeujas, according to Ewald, perhaps 
M12U —is otherwise entirely unknown. —rwee . . . éxta] is by many, 
including Kuinoel and Olshausen, taken as some seven, i.e., about seven ; but 
then Luke would have placed the pronoun close to the numeral, either 
before or after it ;° and the merely approximate expression would not be in 
keeping with the significance of the number seven. The correct mode of 
taking it is: but there were certain sons of Skeuas, a Jewish high priest, and 
indeed seven, who did this. The number, not thought of at the very begin- 
ning, instead of rtivec, is introduced afterwards. Baur’ converts the sons 
into disciples, without any ground whatever in the text. 

Ver. 15, But how entirely did that éreyeipyoav fail of success in the very 
first instance of its application! Bengel well remarks on ver. 13: ‘Si 
semel successisset, saepius ausuri fuerant.’? —7d rvedua] the demon, who had 
taken possession of the individual consciousness in the man.—By rév’Iyooiv 
. . » éxiotawat he recognises the power of Jesus and of the apostle over 
him ; by vpeic 62 rivec, what sort of men! éoré he shows his contempt for the 
presumption of his powerless—not empowered by Jesus and Paul—oppo- 
nents. dyei¢ is with depreciating emphasis placed first. 

1 Rom. xv. 19; 2 Cor. xii, 12. § emexerp., see on Luke i. 1. 

2 Baur, Zeller. 7 Ver. 15. 


3 Hausrath. § Comp. Mark vy. 7 ; 1 Thess. y. 27. 


4 Baumgarten. ‘ ® xxiii, 23; Thue. vii. 34. 4, exra Twes, and 
5 See Joseph. Antt. viii. 2.5, Bell. Jud. i. 1. see Kiihner, § 633. 5; Kriiger, § li. 16. 4. 
2; Matt. xii. 27. 10 J. p. 215, ed. 2. 
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Ver. 16. ’Egadduevoe (see the critical remarks) én’ abrodc K.T.A.] having 
leaped upon them, after overpowering both he so prevailed against them, that, etc. 
The mode of representation is not exact, as we only see from augotépwv that 
here of those seven but two were active, whom Luke has already conceived 
to himself in airoic. According to Ewald, dyugor. is neuter ; on both sides, 
i.e. from above and from below. This would be dz’ audorépwr, rap’ G[LGOT., 
augotépy, auoorépwbev. — yuuvobc] whether entirely naked, or merely divested 
of their upper clothing,' remains an undecided point. 

Vv. 17, 18. The first impression of this signal miscarriage of that appli- 
cation of the name of Jesus was in the case of the Ephesian multitude 
naturally fear, dread? on account of its extraordinary nature ;* and then 
followed universal praise of that name. And many who, through this event 
now, were believers (trav wexiot.*) came, to Paul, and confessed and made known, 
an exhaustive description, their deeds. This open confession ° of their pre- 
vious practices, which had been entirely alien and opposed to the faith in 
Christ, was the commencement of their new life of faith. In roAAoi and rac 
mpaé. av7. the converted sorcerers and their evil tricks are meant to be in- 
cluded, but not they only ;7 for it is not till ver. 19 that these exclusively 
are treated of. As to zpd£ec in a bad sense, comp. on Rom. viii. 13. 

Ver. 19. On repiepyoc, often joined in Greek writers with droroc, paratoc, 
avénroc, and the like, male sedulus, curiosus, and on té& replepya, what is useless, 
especially employed of the practices of sorcerers, see Kypke* and Wet- 
stein.° — The article here denotes that which is known from the context. 
—rad¢ BiB2ovc] in which the magical arts were described, and the formulae 
were contained. Such formulae of exorcism, carried on slips as amulets, 
proceeded in large quantities from the sorcerers at Ephesus ; hence the ex- 
pression ’Egecia ypdypara. °— ovvewfgioav] The sorcerers themselves reckoned 
up the prices, which, indeed, others could not do. From this is partly ex- 
plained the greatness of the sum. — ci. apy. nop. révre]| they found" in silver 
money fifty thousand, namely, drachmae.” As the word is not dpyvpiwv, but 
dpyvpiov (comp. Dem. 949. 1: tpicyidiag éyxdAecac apyvpiov dpaxpdc) ; as Luke 
did not write for a Hebrew, and as the scene of the transaction was a 
Greek city, the opinion of Grotius, Hammond, and Drusius, that shekels are 
meant, is to be rejected. The statement of a sum, without naming the 
sort of money of the drachmac, was usual with the Greeks." An Attic 


1 See on John xxi. 7. 

2 See on ii. 43. 

3 On éremece hoBos, comp. Luke i, 12. 

4 Comp. Luke vii. 16. 

5 This rendering of tay remor. is justified 
by cueyaduveto x.7.A., ver. 17. Others, as 
Baumgarten, understand those who had al- 
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not yet arrived at such a confession. This, 
however, is not reconcilable with werdvora as 
the necessary moral condition of faith and 
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ajready at an earlier time become believers. 


Luther (see his gloss) has misunderstood the 
verse. 

6 éEouod., see on Matt. iii. 6. 

7 In opposition to Heinrichs and Olshausen. 

8 II. p. 95. [B. 

9 Comp. meprepyagecOar, Plat. Apol. S. p. 19 

10 Sce Wetstein and Grotius an loc.; Valcke- 
naer. Schol. p. 564; Hermann, gottesd. Alterth. 
§ xlii. 17. 

11 Got out as the sum, see Raphel 7n doe. 

12'The silver drachma stands, as is well 
known, to the gotd drachma in the proportion 
of 10 to 1. {Bernhardy, p. 187. 

13 See Bos, Hilips., ed. Schaefer, p. 119 f.; 
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drachma, = 6 oboli, is about 24 kreuzers, accordingly the sum is about 20,- 
000 Rhenish gulden.'—Baur, according to his presupposition, cannot but 
reject the whole history of the demoniac, etc., as unhistorical ; he holds 
even the judgment in ver. 20 as itself unworthy of the associates of an 
apostle ; and the following history, vv. 21-40, appears to him only to have 
arisen through an @ priori abstraction, the author wishing to give as splen- 
did a picture as possible of the labours of Paul at Ephesus. Zeller declares 
himself more neutrally, yet as suspecting the narrative (p. 265), as does also 
Hausrath, p. 86 f. 

Ver. 20. So (so much) with power (par force) grew, in external diffusion,” 
and displayed itself powerful, in the production of great effects, the doctrine 
of the Lord. —xara xpatoc].* The reference of xpdroc to the power of 
Christ * has occasioned the order rov Kupiov 6 Adyoc.* 

Vv. 21, 22. Taira] these things hitherto reported from Ephesus.® Schra- 
der’ would strangely refer it to the entire past labours of Paul, even in- 
cluding what is not related by Luke. An arbitrary device in favour of his 
hypothesis, that after ver. 20 a great journey to Macedonia, Corinth, Crete, 
etc., occurred.* — ero év 7H rvebpu.| he determined in his spirit, he resolved.° 
— tiv Maxed. x. ’Ay.] see on xvili. 12. —opetecfa ric ‘Iepovo.] The special 
object of the journey is known from 1 Cor. xvi. 1 ff.; 2 Cor. viii.; Rom. 
xv. 25 ff. The non-mention of this matter of the collection is so much the 
less to be set down to the account of a conciliatory design of the book °— 
as if it made the apostle turn his eyes toward Jerusalem on account of the 
celebration of the festival '—since the very aim of the collection would have 
well suited that alleged tendency.!’— dei] in the consciousness of the divine 
determination, which is confirmed by xxiii. 11. From this consciousness is 
explained his earnest assurance, Rom. i. 10 ff. And towards Rome now 
goes the whole further development * of his endeavours and of his destiny. 
He was actually to see Rome, but only after the lapse of years and asa 
prisoner. —"Epacrov] 2 Tim. iv. 20. Otherwise unknown and different 
from the person mentioned in Rom. xvi. 23.—érécye ypdvor] he kept him- 
self, remained, behind for a time."4— ic t. ’Aciay] does not stand for év rq 
’Ac., in opposition to Grotius, Heinrichs, Kuinoel, and many others, but: it 
denotes the directiun in which this keeping back took place, toward Asia, 
where he was.'® Considering the frequency of this construction'® gener- 
ally, and in the N. T.,!7it is not to be rendered, with Winer : jor Asia, in 
order to labour there. 


1 About £1875, or $9000. a xx 16, xxiv. Ty, 

2 vi. 7, xii. 24. 12 Comp. 2 Cor. ix. 12 ff.; see Lekebusch, p. 

3See Valckenaer, p. 565; Bernhardy, p. 280. How undesignedly the work of the col- 
241; Bornemann, ad Xen. Cyr. i. 4. 23. lection remained here unmentioned, is evi- 

4 Eph. i. 19. [B R*. dent from xxiv. 17. (35 ££. 

5 Lachmann and Tischendorf, following A 13 Compare Klostermann, Vindiciae Luc. p. 

6 vv. 1-19. 44 Sec examples in Wetstein, and from Philo 

™ Der Apostel Paulus, Il. p. 85 f. in Loesner, p. 219. 

§ See, on the contrary, Anger, de temp. rat. 18 Comp. the well-known és 66jous peveuv, 
p. 64 ff. Soph. Aj. 80. 

% Comp. on y. 4. , 16 Comp. xviii. 21. 


10 Schneckenburger, p. 67; Zeller, p. 267. 17 Buttmann, newt. Gr. p. 28% (E. T. 333). 
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Ver. 24. The silver-beater (apyvpoxéxoc) Demetrius had a manufactory, in 
which little silver temples (agcdpiyara) representing the splendid! temple 
of Diana’ with the statue of the goddess, d¢ «Pdpia puxpd,? were made. 
These miniature temples must have found great sale, partly among Ephe- 
sians, partly among strangers, as it was a general custom to carry such min- 
iature shrines as amulets with them in journeys, and to place them in their 
houses ;* and particularly as the “Apreuc ’Egeoia was such a universally 
venerated object of worship.* We are not to think of coins with the im- 
pression of the temple, in opposition to Beza, Scaliger, Piscator, Valck- 
enaer, as the naming of coins after the figure impressed on them ° is only 
known in reference to living creatures ; nor can the existence of such coins 
with the impress of the Ephesian temple be historically proved. 

Vv. 25, 26. Demetrius assembled not only the artisans (otc) who worked 
for him, but also the other workmen who were occupied in similar industrial 
occupations (7a troaira). Bengel correctly remarks: ‘‘ Alii erant reyvira, 
artifices nobiliores, alii épyarta operarii.’? — ob pdvov . . . Gada] without xai,: 
like the Latin non modo. . . sed, contains a climax." — peréor.] namely, from 
the worship of the gods. — rz oi eioi Aeoi] The people identified the stat- 
ues of the gods with the gods themselves, or at least believed that the 
numen of the divinity filled them.* Observe the order of the words, accor- 
dant with their emphasis, marked also by a dislocation in ver. 26, and the 
scornful and bitter 6 Navaoc obtoc : that Paul there! — 6coi is predicate. How 
Paul looked on the heathen gods, may be seen at 1 Cor. viii. 4, x. 20. The 
gods, = images, were to him of course only the work of men, without any 
reality of that which they were intended to represent. Comp. xvii. 29. 

Ver. 27. And not only this matter,*® this point, namely, our lucrative trade, 
as in danger for us of coming into contempt, but also’ the temple of the great 
goddess Artemis is in danger of being regarded as nothing, and there will also, 
he added, be brought down the majesty of her, whom, etc. — piv] dative of 
reference, 7.¢. here incommodi. — eic are. &20.| 1.€. to come intodis credit ; 
areheyoc is not preserved elsewhere ; but comp. é/eyuéc, frequent in the 
LXX. and Apocr. — rie peyddqc| a habitually employed epithet, as of other 
gods, so particularly of the Ephesian Artemis.” With yéaaev the oratie 
recta passes into the oratio obliqua.'!? —ré is and, simply annexing ; kai is also, 


1 Callimach. Hymn. in Dian. 24. 

2 See concerning this temple, burned by 
Herostratus on the night in which Alexander 
the Great was born, and afterwards built with 
greater magnificence, Hirt, d. Temp. d. Diana 
2. Ephes., Berlin 1809. 

3 Chrysostom, 

4Dio Cass. xxxix. 20; Diod. Sic. i. 15; 
Amm. Marc. xxii. 13; Dougt. Anal. IT. p. 91. 

6 Creuzer, Symbol. II. p. 176 ff.; Preller, 
Mythol. I. p. 196 ff.; Hermann, gottesd. 
Alterth. § ixvi. 4, ixvili. 39. [in loc. 

6 Boves, puellae, pulli, testudines ; see Beza 

+ See Maetzn. ad Antiph. p. 129 ; Bremi, ad 


Isocr. Hxc. 1X.; Buttmann, newt. Gr. p. 317 
(E. T. 369). 

8 See Elsner, Odss. p. 453 ff. ; Wolf, Cur. ; 
Hermann, gottesd. Alterth. § xviii. 19. 

® wepos, sce on Col. ii. 16. 

10 “ Efficax sermo, quem wiilitas et super- 
stitio acuit,’ Bengel. Comp. xvi. 19. 

11 Xen. Lph. i. 11; Alberti, Odss. p. 259. 

12 Still pedAdAey may also be governed by 
xuvduv. nutv. But in that case pedArdecy would 
itself simply appear very unnecessary, and the 
passage would more fittingly after the preced- 
ing be continued: ka@apero@ar Te Kai K.T.A. 
See Buttmann, newt. Gr. p. 3380 (E. T. 385). 
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climactic : ‘‘destructumgue etiam iri majestatem,’’ etc.! — tH¢ peyaderdrnro¢ 
(see the critical remarks) is to be taken partitively, as if ri stood with it ; 
there will be brought down something of her majesty.? Nothing of this 
magnificence will they sacrifice. On xa@apeiv of the lowering of the honour 
of one, comp. Herodian., iii. 3. 4, vii. 9. 24. fv. . . oéBerac] again the 
direct form of address. See on such mixing of direct and indirect ele- 
ments, Kiihner.? The relative applies to avrie. 

Vy. 28, 29. Meyday % "Apr. ’Eo.| An enthusiastic outcry for the preserva- 
tion of the endangered, and yet so lucrative! majesty of the goddess. — 
épuncav| namely, those who ran together along with Demetrius and his 
companions. — duofvyadév| here also: with one mind, in opposition to Dey- 
ling, Krebs, Loesner, and others, who think that, on account of ver. 82, it 
must be rendered simul; for they were at one on the point, that in the 
theatre something in general must be determined on against Paul and his 
companions for the defence of the honour of the goddess,* although specially 
the most might not know rivog évexev ovvearnrvbercav.® — It is well known that 
the theatre was used for the despatch of public transactions and for popular 
assemblies, even for such as were tumultuary.® Consequently the more 
easy it is to understand, why the vehement crowd poured itself into the 
great theatre.’ — cvvaprdc.] First, they drew along with them the two 
fellow-travellers (cuvexd.) of the apostle, and then rushed into the theatre. 
But it may also be conceived as simultaneous ; while they carried along with 
them, they rushed, etc. Whether they fetched these two men from their 
lodgings, or encountered them in the streets, cannot be determined. — 
Caius is otherwise unknown, and is not identical with the Caius mentioned 
in xx. 4,° or with the one mentioned in Rom. xvi. 23; 1 Cor. i. 15. — 
*Apictapy.| See xx. 4, xxvii. 2; Col. iv. 10; Philem. 24. 

Vy. 380, 81. Matsov] whom doubtless the rioters had not found present at 
his usual place of abode. ‘‘ Nulla militaris audacia par huic fortitudini,”’ 
Bengel. — cic 7. djuov| among the people that ran together into the theatre.® 
6 djuoc is also among Greek writers very often the multitude.” Contrary to 
the whole course of proceeding as narrated, Otto’ understands a formal 
assembly of the people, of which we are not to think even in the case of 
éxkAnoia, ver. 32.—The ten presidents of sacred rites as well as of the 
public games in proconsular Asia were called 'Aovapyai, corresponding to 
whom in other provinces were the Tatarapya/, BiOvviapyai, Luprapyai x.T.A. 
They had to celebrate, at their own expense, these games in honour of the 
gods and of the emperor. Each city annually, about the time of the 
autumnal equinox, delegated one of its citizens, and these collective dele- 


1Comp. xxi. 28; Buttmann, p. 309 (KE. T. 7It was one of the largest. as its ruins 
860). show. See Otifr. Miiller, Avchdol. @. Kunst, 
2 Comp. Xen. Hellen. ivy. 4.13: rév tecxdv ip. 891. 


Kxadedecy, also ii. 2. 11. ® See in loc. 


8 Ad Xen. Anab.i.3.14; Dissen, ad Dem. Vernal: 
de cor. p. 203. 10 Dem, 383. 5 ; Diod. Sic. xvi. 84, plebs, vul- 
4 Ver. 34, 


pores gus. See Sturz, Lew. Xen I. p. 665; Nagels- 
5 Ver. 32. [alterth. § 128. 9. bach on the Ziad, p 277, ed. 3. 
© See Wetstein in loc.; Hermann, Staas- » Pastoralbr. p 103. 


TUMULT RAISED BY DEMETRIUS. BYE) 


gates then elected the ten. It was natural that one of these—perhaps 
chosen by the proconsul—should preside, and hence may be explained the 
remark in Eusebius, H. Z. iv. 15, that Polycarp was executed under the 
Asiarch Philip. But the inference from our passage is historically inde- 
monstrable, that only one was really Asiarch, and that the plural is to be 
explained from the fact that the other nine, but particularly the retired 
Asiarchs, like the past high priests of the Jews, bore the title,! which is 
in itself improbable on account of the enormous expense which in that 
case would have been laid on one.?— wy dovvae éavrdév] apprehension of 
danger to life. On the expression with cic of a dangerous locality, comp. 
Polyb. v. 14. 9. ; 
Vv. 32, 33. Oiv] joins on, by way of inference, the description of the 
concourse, ver. 29, interrupted by vv. 80 and 31.—dddo .. . &220.]* 
The following ri might have been left out,* but it is only wanting in D.*— 
7 éxxAnoia] It was no évvoyog éxxa., ver. 39, and accordingly, no legal popular 
assembly, neither an ordinary one (véduiyoc), nor an extfaordinary (cbyKAqroc), 
but simply an assemblage of the people, who had flocked together of their 
own accord,—a concio plebis exlex et abusiva. — ovyxexvu.| confused, in an 
uproar.® It lacked all order, guidance, self-restraint, discipline, ete. — 
mpoeB. ’AAEE. TpoBaAA. ait. Tt. ’Iovd.]| a vivid description of its tumultuary 
character. The Jews shoved (pushed) him forward from behind (xpofaaa.), 
and others, standing in front, brought or drew him out of the crowd.’ 
Grotius, Wetstein, Heinrichs, Kuinoel, and others take rpofdiiew as to pro- 
pose,® but this does not at all suffice for the lively picture of the tumult. 
Alexander, otherwise entirely unknown, was certainly a Christian, since 
only to such a one is the subsequent adrodvyeicba suitable, not a Jew.® He 
is commonly, but arbitrarily, especially considering the frequency of the 
name, considered as identical with the Alexander mentioned in 1 Tim. i. 
20, 2 Tim. iv. 14, in which case it is in its turn presupposed that the name 
occurring at those two passages denotes one person. Such completely 
indemonstrable assumptions cannot serve to prove the genuineness and 
time of the composition of the Epistles to Timothy, in opposition to Otto. 
The Alexander in our passage had, in the Christian interest, mixed among 
the crowd, and was pushed forward by the malicious Jews that he might 
make a public address and, if possible, become a sacrifice to the fury of the 
multitude. If we hold him to be a non-Christian Jew, which does not 
result from ver. 34, it is to be supposed that the Jews would be afraid that, 
on this occasion, they also might be attacked, and therefore pushed for- 
_ward Alexander, an eloquent man and hostile to Paul, that he might main- 


1 Salmasius, Valesius, Tillemont, Harduin, ayopay auvetpexev GAAwY GAAa ReKpayormy, Plat. 
and Deyling. Charm. p. 153 D : npwrwy d€ adAos GAO. 

2 See generally, Spanheim, de usu et praest. 4 Kiihner, § 836, note 5. 
num. II. p. 694; van Dale, Dissertt. ad antiq. 5 Bornemann. 
et. marmor. p. 273 ff. ; Winer, Realw. I. p. 97 6 Comp. ver. 25. 
f.; Babington in Nwmism. Chronicle, 186, 7 éx 7. OxAOU TpoEB. ; ' 
p. 93 ff. Comp. also Jacobs, ad Anthol. XII. 8 See Xen. Anabd. vi. 1. 25, vi. 2.6; Dem. 
p. 313. 519.16; Kypke, II. p. 101 f. 


3 Comp. Charit.i.5: 6 Sjmos das eis thy 9 Beza, Grotius, Ewald, and others. 
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tain the innocence of the Jews to the destruction of the Christians. But 
Luke must have called attention to such a connection,’ and that the more 
as the simple érodoyeicba, to make a defence, points quite naturally to the 
accusation of the Christians referred to. —xarac. t. x.] moving his hand up 
and down,? for a sign that he wished to speak. —r@ dye | before the people.* 
— djuoc is as in ver. 30, and the aro/oyeccda: cannot therefore be meant to 
be a defence of the Jews ‘* and of the éyAoc.® 

Vv. 84, 85. “Ore Tovdaide tore] Alexander was a Jewish Christian ; but his 
Christian position was either unknown to the mob, or they would listen to 
nothing at all from one belonging to the Jewish nation as the hereditary 
enemy of the worship of the gods. —émyvévrec] Nominative participle, hav- 
ing reference to the logical subject.° —Karaorethac] after he had quieted.” — 
The ypayaretc, Who had come up in the meantime, perhaps being sent for, 
is the city-secretary,® to whose office belonged the superintendence of the 
archives, the drawing up of official decrees, and the reading of them in the 
assemblies of the people.® —ri¢ yap «.t.2.] who is there then, etc. With yap 
the speaker glances back on his efforts to calm them as completely justijied, 
since there is certainly no ene who does not know, etc. The question in- 
troduced with yép therefore states the motive of the xaracretiac.1° Thus viv- 
idly does the question fit into the poistion of affairs. —rjv ’Edeciwv réduv} 
with patriotic emphasis. — On vewxdpoc, properly temple-sweeper, temyple-keep- 
er,'as an honourable epithet of cities, particularly in Asia, in which the 
temple-service of a divinity or of a deified ruler has its principal seat.'* — 76 
dioretéc] that which fell from Zeus. That this was the dyaipa fallen from 
heaven,!? was obvious of itself, The image of Artemis in the temple of 
Ephesus—according to Vitruvius, ii. 9, of cedar ; according to Plin. xvi. 40, 
of the wood of the vine ; according to Xen. Anab. v. 3. 12, of gold, or at 
least gilt ; and according to others of ebony—was given out as such.'* On 
the figure of the image," see Creuzer, Symbol. II. p. 176 ff. It represented the 
goddess with many hreasts.4* According to our passage it must have been 
rescued at the burning of Herostratus, at least according to general opinion. 


1 Otto, p. 108, makes up the scene more 


7 Plut. Mor. p. 207 E; Joseph. Antt. xiv. 9 
artificially, and that so as to make Alexander 


1,1. 1. 2. 


even the soul and the secret spring of the 
whole uproar. According to Hausrath, the 
author gives designedly only a fragmentary 
account of the Jewish-Christian Alexander, 
because the conduct of the Jewish-Christians 
at that time did not suit the concilatory object 
of his book. 

2 Comp. xii. 17, xili. 16, xxi. 40, where, how- 
ever, the verb is joined with the dative, which, 
therefore, also D, al. (Bornemann) have here. 

8 Herod. vii. 161; Plat.. Prot. p. 359 A; 
Lucian. Gall. 3. See Bernhardy, p. 79. 

4 Bengel, Ewald. 

5 Otto. 

® See Winer, p. 528 (E. T. 710) ; Buttmann, 
neut. Gr. p. 256 (E. T. 298). 


§ Thuc. vii. 19, 6 ypaupareds 0 THs méAEws. 

®*See van Dale, J.c., p. 423 f.; Hermann, 
Staatsalterth. § 127. 20, 147. 6. 

10Comp. Nigelsbach on the Iliad, p. 59, 
ed. 3. {A-C. 

11 Xen. Anab. v.3. 6; Plat. Legg. 6, p. 759 

12 See van Dale, /.c., p. 300 ff.; Valckenaer, 
p. 570 f.; Krause, de civit. neocoris, Hal. 1844 ; 
Hermann, gottesd. Alterth. § 12. 7. 

13 Bur. Iph. T. 97 ; Herodian, i. 11. 2. 

4 See Spanheim, ad Callim. in Dian. 238 
Wetstein én Joc. 

15 With enigmatical words on forehead 


girdle, and feet; see upon it Ewald, Jahrd., 
II. p. 175 f. 


18 Multimammiam, Jerome. 


TUMULT QUELLED BY THE TOWN CLERK. Byars, 
Ver. 37. Tép] justifies the expression used, xporeréc, rashly, without con- 
sideration. 

Ver. 38. Ody] accordingly, since these men are neither robbers of temples, 
ete. On éxew rpd¢ teva Adyov, an utterance, i.e. complaint, see examples in 
Kypke, Il. p. 103. — ayopaia] by Griesbach, Lachmann, Tischendorf, and 
Bornemann, following Suidas, accented dyédpawuz,! are judicial assemblies vain 
construing it, civodo: is to be conceived as supplied.?— cai dvdiraror elo | 
and there are proconsuls. The plural is here also* the plural indefinite of 
the category. Arbitrarily Calvin and Grotius hold that the proconsul and 
his legate are meant. Bengel correctly says: ‘‘de eo quod nunquam non 
esse soleut.’’ 

Vv. 39, 40. But if you desire anything further thereupon, beyond matters 
of private law, 7 will be discussed, cleared up, in the lawful assembly of the 
neople.* On repacrépw see the critical remarks. *—xat yap xivdvv.] for we 
even run the risk of being charged with tumult—ordcewc: genitive of accusa- 
tion—on account of this day. yép gives the reason why the speaker in the 
latter case, ver. 39, has relegated the matter to the évvoyoc éxkAno. ripe 
ojuepov 1s not to be connected with ordcewc.6— uydevdg aitiov . . tabtyc] 
there being no reason, on the ground of which we shall be in a position to give 
account of this concourse: nd. aitiov, taken as masculine,’ would less accord 
with the prudence of the speaker, who with wise forbearance clothes the 
threatening in a form embracing others, including his own responsibility.— 
Very wisely, on the whole, has the politically adroit man of business, in the 
first instance, by way of capitatio benevolentiae praised the Ephesian worship 
of Diana in its unendangered world-wide fame; then from this inferred 
the unseemliness of such a hasty proceeding ; further, pointed Demetrius 
and his companions to the legal form of procedure in their case; and 
finally, put on the people the lasting curb of the fear of Roman punish- 
ment.® — xai tavra eimov K.7.A.] obtw¢ EcBece Tov Buudv’ Gorep yap pading &&4- 
TTETAL, OUTW Kal padiog cBévvera, Chrysostom.—How lightly Baur deprives 
this whole history of its historical character, may be seen in his Paulus, I. 
p. 217, ed. 2. 


1 But see on xvii. 5. 

2 Comp. Strabo, xiii. p. 629; Vulg.: con- 
ventus Forenses. 

3 Comp. xvii. 18. 

4°*Qnia magistratu civitatis convocatur et 
regitur,’’ Grotius; in contrast to this illegal 
conconrse, comp. on vv. 82, 30. 

5 Comp. Plat. Phaed. p. 107B : ovSev Gntjcete 
MEPALTEPW, 

6 Vulgate, Luther, Calvin, and others. So 
also Buttmann, neut. Gr. p. 154 (E. T. 1%7). 
Certainly the otdcewo repé is in keeping with 
éyxadciaGar rept Twos, Xxili. 29, xxvi. 7, But 


it may be urged, on the other hand, that such 
a position of the preposition after the noun 
(Kriiger, § Ixvili. 4.2; Ktihner, § 626) is not 
usual in the N.'T., and also that the ypappatevs 
in his speech was too aMlomatically prudent 
to designate, on his part, the affair exactly as 
a tumult (ordots). In his mouth it is only a 
concourse (avatpody).—We may add, that in 
Greek writers rpockaAcio@ar, with the simple 
genitive, is the usual expression. 

7 Vulgate. 

8 vy, 35-40, 
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OHAP, XIX.—NOTES. 


Notrs py AMERICAN EDITOR. 
(12) Ephesus, VY. 1. 


Ephesus was the greatest city of Asia Minor, and the metropolis of a province 
said to embrace no less than five hundred cities, It was situated on the 
Cayster, and built partly on the two mountains Prion and Coressus, and partly 
on the valley between them. It had a commodious harbor, and lay on the 
main road of traffic between the east and the west, a position favorable alike 
to inland and maritime commerce, It was a free city of the Roman Empire, 
and self-governed. It was full of elegant buildings ; and its markets were 
supplied with the choicest products of all lands, and adorned with works of 
art of every kind. They supplied the writer of the Apocalypse with the vivid 
and glowing description given in Rev. xviii. 12,13. Its theatre was one of the 
largest ever erected, said to be capable of holding 30,000 persons. The city 
was the resort of all nations, and its population was numerous and multi- 
farious. 

“Tt was more Hellenic than Antioch, more Oriental than Corinth, more 
populous than Athens, more wealthy and refined than Thessalonica, more 
sceptical than Ancyra or Pessinus. It was, with the single exception of Rome, 
by far the most important scene of the apostle’s toils, and was destined in after 
years to become not only the first of the seven churches of Asia, but the seat 
of one of those great Gcumemical Councils which defined the faith of the 
Christian world.’ (urrar.) 

The temple of Diana, built of white marble, was magnificent in extent, 425 
feet in length and 220 feet in breadth, with 127 columns 60 feet high, each 
said to be the gift of a king, and many of them adorned with rich ornamenta- 
tion in bas-relief, It was the glory of the city, and one of the wonders of the 
world. The sun in his course, it was said, shone on nothing more splendid. 

Ephesus was specially famous for two things—the worship of Diana and 
the practice of magic—and it was the headquarters of many defunct supersti- 
tions, which owed their continuance to various orders of priests. The general 
character of the inhabitants was in very bad repute. Renan, basing his views 
upon numerous ancient authorities, writes: ‘It might have been called the 
rendezvous of courtesans and viveurs, The city was full to repletion of magi- 
cians, diviners, mimics, and flute-players, eunuchs, jewellers, amulet and metal 
merchants, and romance writers. The expression, Ephesian novels, indicated, 
like that of Milesian fables, a style of literature, Ephesus being one of the cities 
in which they preferred to locate the scenes of love stories, The mildness of 
the climate, in fact, disinclined one to serious things Dancing and singing 
remained the sole occupation ; public life degenerated into bacchanalian revels. 
Good studies were thrown aside.”” Nothing now remains of the magnificent 
metropolis of Asia but a miserable Turkish village, The once thronged harbor 
is now a malarious marsh. The ruins alone are grand. The vast theatre may 
still be traced, but of the proud temple not one stone remains above another. 


It is said that some of the pillars may still be seen in the Mosque of St. 
Sophia at Constantinople, 


NOTES. 3879 


(3°) Whether there be any Holy Ghost. YV. 2. 


The persons referred to were believers in Jesus as the Messiah, but they 
were imperfectly instructed, and had as yet a very imperfect Christian experi- 
ence. From the fact that they seem to hold the same relation to John and 
Jesus as Apollos did, they were probably converts under his first ministry. It 
is not conceivable that they could have received even the baptism of John with- 
out knowing something of the Holy Spirit, his existence and personality ; as 
Bengel justly remarks, ‘‘ They could not have followed either Moses or John 
the Baptist without hearing of the Holy Ghost.’’ The words then must mean 
that they believed in the Lord Jesus Christ as the Messiah, and were baptized 
into that faith, but they had not heard anything about the descent of the Holy 
Spirit at Pentecost, and the marvels that followed. That the question and 
answer both had reference to the special rather than ordinary gifts of the Spirit 
is obvious when we refer to verse 6, where we are told that ‘‘ the Holy Ghost 
came upon them ; and they spake with tongues and prophesied.” The baptism 
of John was simply provisional and preparatory. He taught his disciples to 
believe in Jesus as the Messiah already come ; and belief implied obedience ; 
and obedience baptism in hisname. Archbishop Sumner gives the following 
paraphrase of the passage : ‘‘ You are the disciples of Christ. Have the gifts 
of the Spirit been bestowed on you as on other congregations of disciples ? 
Have any prophesied ? Any spoken with tongues? Any done wonderful 
works? Their answer signifies that they had not heard whether such a power 
of the Holy Ghost was granted at all. The Holy Ghost they knew. But they 
had not heard of such an effusion of the Spirit as Paul alluded to, or known 
that they were to expect it.’”’ 


(m*) Exorcists. V. 13. 


‘‘ Such professed exorcists were numerous in the days of the apostles. Our 
Lord himself alludes to them, when he says, ‘ If I by Beelzebub cast out devils, 
by whom do your children cast them out?’ The Ephesians were specially ad- 
dicted to astrology, sorcery, incantations, amulets, exorcisms, and every kind 
of magical imposture, and persons of this class flocked to the city. They pro- 
fessed that their magical arts were derived from Solomon. Josephus refers to 
this, and also mentions a certain root which, being brought to those who were 
possessed, quickly expelled the demons from their bodies. Seven sons of 
Sceva, who was probably a chief ruler of the synagogue, practised this art, and 
impiously pronounced as a cabalistic sign the sacred name of Jesus. About 
this time, also, the celebrated thaumaturgist,Appolonius of 'Tyana, is supposed 
to have visited Ephesus. The worship of Diana and the practice of magic 
were almost indissolubly connected, and a species of writings were manufac- 
tured and sold to the credulous purchaser, which when pronounced were used 
as a charm, and when written carried as an amulet. “ Among them were the 
words askion, kataskion, lix, letras, damnameneus, and aéséa, which for sense and 
efficiency were about on a par with the daries, derdaries, astataries or ista pista 
sista, which Cato, the elder, held to be a sovereign remedy for a sprain, or the 
shavriri, vriri, iriri, riri, iri, ri, which the rabbies taught as efficacious for the 
expulsion of the demun of blindness.”” (Furrar.) Among such a people Paul 
preached the gospel of Jesus, and wrought many real miracles in his name. 
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(u*) He dismissed the assembly. YV. 41. 


There is a striking resemblance between the tumult at Ephesus and that at 
Philippi. They were both distinguished from all other persecutions men- 
tioned in the Acts, in that they were not caused by the Jews, but by Gen- 
tiles ; both also originated in interested motives, the loss of gain ; both were 
characterized by senseless rioting and cruel violence, and in both the actors 
were restrained from proceeding to extreme measures. At Ephesus, when the 
mob was at the height of excitement, wild uproar, and blind fury, the town 
clerk by a well-timed and admirable address appeased their wrath and dis- 
missed the crowd. He showed them that such senseless and noisy conduct 
was undignified, as the universality and magnificence of their worship was 
unimpeachable; that their course with regard to these men was unjusti- 
fiable, as they could prove nothing illegal or criminal against them ; that it 
was entirely unnecessary, as other means of redress were open to them; and 
that it was hazardous, as it might involve them in difficulty with the Roman 
government. Dick suggests the following reflections on this passage: That 
opposition to the gospel arises from the depraved passions of men—avarice, 
ambition, and love of pleasure ; that the sacred name of religion has often 
been prostituted to serve the most infamous purposes ; that the concurrence 
of a multitude in support of a cause is no proof of its’ justice ; and that God 
reigns and carries on the designs of his government amid all the commotions 
‘of the world, and constrains the very wrath of man to praise him. Taylor gives 
these : That self-interest perverts the judgment, and that it speaks ill for a 
trade when its prosperity is destroyed by the success of the gospel. Schaff 
adds another lesson : That which profits the purse may injure the soul. 


CRITICAL REMARKS. 381 


CHAPTER XX. 


Ver. 1. «al aorac.] ABD ER, min. vss. have «ad rapaxadéoas, domac. So 
Lachm. Yet D has roAdd before rapaxad. (so Born.), and E xai before dornac. 
Other witnesses have kai rapak. aowac. te. So Rinck. sapaxad. has certainly 
preponderant attestation in its favour, but against the internal decisive con- 
sideration, that no reason is apparent for its subsequent omission, whereas it 
might very easily suggest itself from ver. 2 and xvi. 40 asa pious marginal 
remark to aorac, — Ver. 4. Ivppov] is wanting in Elz., and is condemned by 
Mill as an addition from tradition. But it has greatly preponderant attesta- 
tion, and might be passed over quite as well on the ground of a varying tradi- 
tion, as by mistake of the transcribers on account of the similar sound of the 
initial syllable in the following name. — Ver. 5. oiro:] Lachm. reads otro: dé, 
after A BE &, min. A connective addition. — Ver. 7. juav] Elz. has 7év pabn- 
Tov, in opposition to A.B D EH, min. Chrys, Aug. and most vss. An interpola- 
tion on account of the following adroic. Still stronger witnesses support juev 
in ver. 8, for which Elz. has joav. — Ver. 9. xajuevos| Instead of this, cabegd- 
wevos (Lachm. Tisch. Born.) is preponderantly attested. Comp. on ii. 2,— 
Ver. 11. dprov] Lachm. Tisch. Born. read rdv dptor, according to A B C D* &*, 
Rightly ; the article was neglected after ver. 7, because its force was overlooked. 
— Ver. 15. xai weiv. év Tpwy., T7] A BC ES, min. have merely r7 dé So Lachm, 
Several vss. and some more recent codd. have ca) 77. But there was no occasion 
for the insertion of yeiv. év Tp., whereas its omission is very capable of explana- 
tion, because Trogyllium was not situated in Samos, as the context seemed to 
say. — Ver. 16. xexpixes] Recommended by Griesb., adopted by Lachm. Tisch. 
Born., according to greatly preponderating evidence. But Elz. Scholz have 
éxpwe. A church-lesson begins at ver. 16, and therefore the tense, which has 
its reference in what precedes, was altered. — 7] Lachm, reads ein, following 
considerable witnesses. A grammatical improvement. — Ver.18. After mpds 
aitév A has 6n00 évtwy abtév, which Lachm. adopted ; others have ouofvuadov ; and 
others 6udéce évtwy aitov (so Born., according to D). Different additions for the 
sake of completion. — Ver. 19. Before daxp. Elz. has moAAov, which already 
Griesb. rejected, according to decisive testimony. a strengthening addition 
from 2 Cor. ii. 4. — Ver, 22. According to decisive testimony read éys, with 
Lachm. Tisch., after dedeu. — Ver. 23. yor] is wanting in Elz., but is decidedly 
attested, and was easily passed over as quite unnecessary. — se] 1s, according 
to decisive evidence, to be placed after OAipecs (Lachm. Tisch.). Born. has 
pot év "Iepocodtuo1s, according to D, vss. Lucif., and that only after pévovow. 
But por is a mechanical repetition from the preceding, and év ‘Iepoood. is an 
addition by way of a gloss ; the two, moreover, are not equally attested. — Ver. 
24. GAN obdevds , . . éuavt@] very many variations. Lachm. has aad’ oidevds 
Aoyov éyw, odd? ToLvoduar THY PuynY TLpiav éuavto. Tisch. reads aA2’ obdevis Adyov 
rotoduar THY puyny Tiyuiay éuavto, according to B C D** &*, vss. Lucif. Born. 
reads essentially as Lachm,, yet adding jou after éyw, and pov atter puxjv, The 
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Recepta is founded on E G H, Chrys. Theophyl. Oec. ; but G, Chrys, have not 
pov. The reading of Lachm. (A D* 8, min. Vulg.), as well as the Recepta, are 
to be considered as alterations and expansions of the reading of Tisch., which 
was not understood. -— After dpduov pov Elz. Scholz have wera yapas, which is 
wanting in A BD XS, min. Lucif. Ambr. and several vss, A scholion. — Ver. 
25. rod Oe0d] is wanting in A BCR, 13, 15*, 36, Copt. Syr. p. Arm. Chrys. 
Rightly deleted by Lachm. and Tisch. A supplementary addition. D has 
tov ’Incot. So Born. — Ver, 26. éyé] Considerable witnesses have ejut, Which 
Griesb. has recommended and Lachm. adopted. Rightly; éyo came from 
xvili. 6. — Ver. 28. rod Kupiov] Elz. has rod Ocovd, which is adhered to among 
recent critics (following Mill, Whitby, Wolf, Benge], and others), by Scholz, 
Alford, Rinck, Zucubr. crit. p. 82f, The weight of evidence is eaternally de- 
cisive for Tod Kypiov ; A C* DB, 13, 15, 18, 36, 40, 69, 73, 81, 95*, 130, 156, 
163, 180, Copt. Sahid. Syr. p. (on the margin) Arm. Aeth. Constitutt. (ii. 61), 
Ir. (iii. 14), Eus. (on Isa. xxxv.), Ath. (ad Serap. 1 in ms.), Didym. (de Sp. St. 
11), Chrys. Lucif. Aug. Jer, al. tod Ocod is found among uncial mss, only in 
B &, and, besides, only in about twenty more recent and inferior codd., and 
among vss. in the Vulg. Syr. p. (in the text) ; but among the Fathers in none 
before Epiph. and Ambros. See the more detailed statement of the evidence 
in Tisch. The internal decisive argument for 7. Kupiov lies in the fact that in 
the Pauline Epistles «xa. tr. Kup. never occurs, but éxxA. tr. Ocod eleven times ; 
hence at our passage the Pauline expression was written on the margin as a 
parallel, and then, welcome to hyper-orthodoxy (already in Ignat. ad Eph. 1, 
and in Tert. ad ua. il. 3, there is found the expression blood of God, which 
others, even Ath., censured as unbiblical ; see Wetstein and Tisch.), was taken 
into the text and transmitted. This appears far more accordant with the dog- 
matic tendency of those times and the monastic spirit than the usual justifica- 
tion of tod Ocod: ‘‘Probabilius est ob sequentia mutatum, quam e scriptis 
Pauli illatum esse’’ (Rinck, /.c.). The readings tod Kvupiov Ocot, rod Oct x. 
Kupiov, and tod Kupiov x. Geod (this latter Griesb, recommends, without, how- 
ever, approving it, but Matth. received it), are combinations of the original 
reading with the Pauline parallel written on the margin. ‘Teller’s and van 
Hengel’s proposal to read only rv éxxd, is destitute of all critical support. — 
tod aiuatos Tod iWiov] Elz. has rod iiov aiuaros, in opposition to ABC DER, 
min. vss. Ir, Lucif. An alteration, which arose from the adoption of +. O¢od, 
in order to establish the interpretation of the blood of God. —Ver. 29. After 
éyé Elz, Scholz, Tisch. have ydp, against A C* D 8, min. Vulg. Fathers. The 
more to be rejected, as obhers read 671 éyd (B), others éyd dé (&*), others still 
ka éyé. A connective addition. roiro also, which Elz. Scholz, Tisch. have 
after oida, has such preponderating evidence against it, and in such essential 
agreement with those witnesses which condemn yap, that it cannot be con- 
sidered as original, although, taken by itself, it might be more easily omitted 
than added. — Ver. 32. After tuds Elz. Scholz -have adeAgoi, which Lachm. 
Tisch. Born. have deleted, according to A BD 8, 33, 34, 68, Syr. Erp. Copt. 
Sahid. Vulg. Jer. If it had been original, there is no apparent reason for its 
omission ; on the other hand, its insertion at this solemn passage was very 
natural.— oicod,] Approved by Griesb,, adopted by Lachm. Born. But Elz. Scholz, 
Tisch, have érovxod., against decisive testimony. A more precise definition 
corresponding to the persons in question; and therefore, also, D E, vss, add 
wuas. — Ver, 39, tov Adywr] G and more than thirty min, Vulg. Sahid. Arm. 
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Aeth. Chrys. Theophyl. have 7év Adyov. 


So Rinck, Others have rod Adyov after 
min. ; so Bengel, 


Both are alterations, because only one saying of Christ 


afterwards follows. —The order pdAdov didévar (Elz. inverts it) is decidedly 
attested. 


Vv. 1-3. Mera 62 7d rato. r. 8épv8.] is simply a statement of time, not, as 
Michaelis, Eichhorn, Bertholdt, and Hug hold, the motive of departure, for 
which there is no hint in the text,! and against which the resultless char- 
acter of the tumult testifies. —doracdéuevoc| here of the farewell salutation, 
combined with kissing and embracing, vale dicere.*—airotic] the Mace- 
donian Christians. —‘EAAdda] i.e. ’Ayaiav, xix. 21. Luke alternates in his 
use of the appellations well known as synonyms, which, after xix. 21, 
could occasion no misunderstanding. This against Schrader, who under- 
stands ‘E/2. here of the districts lying between the Peloponnesus and 
Thessaly and Epirus, especially of Attica, and would have the journey to 
Corinth only inferred from xix. 31. — roioac te jujvac tpeic] certainly for the 
most part in Corinth.* That Luke, moreover, gives us no information of 
the foundation of the church at Corinth, and of the apostle’s labours 
there, is just one of the many points of incompleteness in his book. — row 
irootp.| namely, to Asia (ver. 4), from which he had come. The genitive 
depends directly on yvoun.* 

Ver. 4. *“Aypi rij¢’Aciac’|] excepting only the short separation from Phi- 
lippi to Troas, ver. 5, where those companions (cvveizero), having journeyed 
before the apostle, waited for him. The statement is summary, not ex- 
cluding the sailing before from Philippi to Troas, the Asiatic emporium ; 
but Tittmann® erroneously judges: ‘‘eos usque in Asiam cum Paulo una 
fuisse, deinde praeivisse eumque expectasse.’’ Vv. 5, 6 are at variance 
with this. Nor is there, with Wieseler, p. 293, and Baumgarten, to be arti- 
ficially deduced from aypr r7¢ ’Aciac the meaning: ‘‘up to that point from 
which people crossed to Asia;’’ so that Luke would oddly enough have 
indicated nothing else than as far as Philippi. On ovvéreoda, only here in 
the N. T., comp. 2 Mace. xv. 2; 8 Mace. v. 48, vi. 21; very frequent in 
the classics. —Of Sopater, the son of Pyrrhus, of Beroea, and whether he 
is identical with Sosipater, Rom. xvi. 21, nothing is known. The other 
companions were two Thessalonians, Aristarchus* and Secundus, entirely 
unknown ; further, an inhabitant of Derbe, Caius, thus different from the 
Macedonian, xix. 29; for Derbe belonged to Lycaonia ;* Timotheus, whose 
dwelling is supposed as known and therefore is not specified ; * and lastly, 
the two Asiatics, Tychicus and Trophimus." It was nothing but arbitrary 
violence, when Ernesti, Valckenaer, and Kuinoel, in order to identify 


1 See on the contrary, xix. 21. have taken place for the sake of ver. 5. It is, 
2 Ags Xen. Anab. vii. 1.8, 40; Hell. iv.1.3; however, approved by Lekebusch. 
Cyrop. ii. 1. 1. 6 Synon. N. T. p. 85. 


3 The anakoluthic nominative, as in xix. 34. 7 xix, 29. 

4 Ag in xiv. 9, xxvii. 20. Comp. 1 Cor. ix. 5. § See on xiv. 6. Pr 

5 The omission of axpu 7. "Actas is not 9 See on xvi. 1. ee [iii. 12. 
strongly enough attested by BS, 13,Vulg. Aeth. 10 Eph. vi. 21 ; Col. iv.7; 2 Tim. iv. 12; Tit. 


Erp. Beda, particularly as it might ca-ily 11 xxi, 29; 2 Tim. iv. 20. 
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Caius—how extremely frequent was the name !—with the Caius of xix. 12 
and to make Timothy a native of Derbe, wished to put a comma after Tdio¢ 
and then to read Acp@. d& Tiw.1 Following the same presupposition, Ols- 
hausen contents himself with merely putting a point after I'diog and then 
taking «ai in the signification of also/ And for this even Wieseler* has 
declared himself, appealing to the parallelism of the language, according 
to which, from Oeooatovic. onwards, the nomen gentilitium is always placed 
first. But the parallelism is rather of this nature, that the nomen gentili- 
tium first follows after, Bepo:, then precedes, Oeccadovc., then again follows 
after, Aep3., and lastly, again precedes, ’Aovay., thus in regular alternation. 
We may add, that no special reason for sucha numerous escort is indicated 
in the text, and hypotheses * referring tothe point amount to mere subjec- 
tive fancies. 

Vv. 5, 6. ‘Hyudc] Luke had remained behind at Philippi, xvi. 40. Now, 
when Paul; on his present journey back through Macedonia, came to Phi- 
lippi, Luke again joined him. But the above-mentioned seven companions 
(ovrov) journeyed before—wherefore ? is unknown ; possibly to make prepa- 
rations for the further sea voyage—to Troas, and there waited the arrival 
of Pauland Luke. For otro. cannot, without arbitrariness, be otherwise 
referred than to all the seven above mentioned, which is not precluded by 
xxi. 29, xxvii. 2, and thereby, no doubt, our passage is decisive against 
the hypothesis that Timothy speaks in the zjyueic.* Hence the supporters of 
that hypothesis are necessarily reduced to refer, as already Beza and Wolf 
have done, oiro: merely to Tychicus and Trophimus,’ — pera ra¢ quép. Tov 
a¢.] Paul remained over the Paschal days* in quietness, keeping holy the 
festival of his people in Christian freedom.’ —dypic juep. révte] specifies 
dypt tivo ® t.e. how long the épyecba lasted from the sailing from Philippi, 
namely, up to five days.” The reading reyrraios is a correct gloss. — 7jpépac 
éxté| a full week.’ More is not to be sought behind this simple statement 
of time, in opposition to Baumgarten, II. p. 48 f. 

Ver. 7. But on the first day of the week. That the Sunday was already 
at this time regularly observed by holding religious assemblies and Agapae,® 
cannot, indeed, be made good with historical certainty, since possibly the 
observance of the Agapae in our passage might only accidentally occur on 
the first day of the week, because Paul intended to depart on the iollowing 


1 Heinrichs: «at Tip. Aep8. Lachmann, 
Praef. p. ix., conjectured kai AepB. Tiud@. He 
places a point after Ti469., and makes the 6¢, 
read by him after odrot, ver. 5, to be resump- 
tive (repeating the d¢ after ’Acvavot), which, as 
the discourse is not interrupted by parentheses, 
would be without motive and forced. 

2p. 26, and in Herzog’s Hncyki. XXI. p. 
276. 

8 According to Schneckenburger, they are 
the collection - commissioners of the chief 
churches ; according to Baumgarten, they 
appear, in their number corresponding to the 
deacons in Jerusalem, as representatives of the 


whole Gentile church ; comp, also Lange, II. 
p. 291. Such inventions are purely fanciful. 

4 See Introduction, § i. 

5 Steiger on Col. p. 337; Schenkel in the 
Stud.u. Krit. 1841, p. 85 ; U.rich, Bleek, Beitr. 
I. p. 52; de Wette, Lachmann. 

6 a.p. 59. 

7 Comp. Chrys. 

8 Heliod. iv. 19, 65. 

® Comp. on Luke ii. 87; Plut. Mov. p. 791 E. 

10 J), Born. 

11 Comp. xxi. 4. 

12 Sce on Matt. xxviii. 1; 1 Cor. xvi. 2. 

13 «Adora dprov ; see On ii. 42. 
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day, and since even 1 Cor, xvi. 2, Rev. i. 10, do not necessarily distinguish 
this day as set apart for religious services. But most probably the observance 
of Sunday is based on an apostolic arrangement — yet one certainly brought 
about only gradually and in the spirit of Christian freedom! —the nced of 
which manifested itself naturally, importance of the resurrection of Jesus 
and of the effusion of the Spirit at Pentecost, and indeed necessarily, in the 
first instance, when the gospel came to be diffused among the Gentiles who 
had no Sabbath festival ; and the assumption of which is indispensable for 
the explanation of the early universal observance of that day, 77 row 7Aiov 
Asyouévy juépe TavTwv Kata TOAELC } aypode pevdvtav ent Td avTd ovvérevote yiverat,? 
although for a long time the observance of the Sabbath along with it was 
not given up by the Jewish Christians and even by others *—a circum- 
stance which was doubtless connected with the antignostic interest. 
Rightly, therefore, is the via rév caBZ. in our passage regarded as a day of 
special observance. The observance of Sunday was not universally intro- 
duced by law until a.p. 821 by Constantine.* — avroic] to the assembled. 
Luke changes his standpoint, previously juév, as the discourse was held 
with the Christians of that place. — péxpt wecov.| On Sunday, not Saturday, 
evening they had assembled for the love-feast. On reivecy and its compounds, 
used of long speaking, see’ Heind.® 

Vv. 8-10. ‘Hoav dé Aaur. ix.] therefore the fall ofthe young man could 
at once be perceived. The lamps served for the lighting up of the room, 
for it was night ; but perhaps at the same time for heightening the solem- 
nity of the occasion. According to Ewald, Luke wished to obviate the 
evil reports concerning the nocturnal meetings of the Christians ;’ but they 
remained withal nocturnal and thereby exposed to suspicion. — Whether 
Lutychus was a young man serving,® which at least is not to be inferred 
from the occurrence of the name among slaves and freedmen,’ the text does 
not say. —éri tic Supid.] on the open window, i.e. on the window-seat. The 
openings of the windows in the East, having no glass, were sometimes with 
and sometimes without lattice-work.!® So they are still at the present day. 
— Kkaradepdsuevoc «.7.2.| falling into a deep sleep. xKatapépecSar is the proper 
word for this among Greek writers," usually with cic ixvov. Observe the 
logical relation of the participles: But as there sat (xadeldu., see the critical. 
remarks) a young man, failing, in his sitting there, into deep sleep during the 
prolonged discourse of Paul, he fell, overpowered by the sleep, from the third 
story, etc.!*— The discourse continued for a longer time than the young man 


1See Neander in the Deutsch. Zeitschr. 6 ad Plat. Gorg. p. 465 D; Pflugk, ad Hur. 
1850, p. 203 ff. Med. 1351. 
2 Justin, Apol. I. 67; comp. ¢. Tryph. p. 34 5 7 Comp. Calvin and Bengel. 
Ignat. ad Magnes. 9 ; Barnab. 15, 8 Rosenmiiller, Heinrichs. 
3 Constitt. ap. ii. 59. 2, vii. 23. 2, can. 66; 9 Artem. iii. 38 ; Phaedr., 3, prol. 
Orig. Hom. 28 ; Eus. iii. 27. 10 See Winer, Realw. 
4 See on the whole subject, Augusti, Denkw. 11 Comp. also Aquila, Ps. Ixxv. 6. 
Til. p. 345 ff.; Schdne, wider. die kirchl. 12 Lucian, Dial. mer. ii. 4; Herodian, ii. 1.. 


Gebréuche, I. p. 835 ff. ; Neander, apost. K.I. 8, ii. 9. 6. Comp. Hom. Od. vi. 2: tmp k.. 
p. 198; Ewald, p. 164 ff.; Harnack, christi,  xaydtw apnuévos. 
Gemeindegottesd. p. 115 ff. 13 As to émi mAccov comp. on iy. 17. 

5 See Gieseler, K. G.I. 1, p. 274, ed. 4. 14 xviii. 20. 
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had expected. — ard row brvoi] ard denotes the proceeding from, the power 
producing the effect,' and the article denotes the sleep already mentioned. * 
— psn vexpos] he was taken up dead. The words affirm nothing else than 
that the young man actually fell down dead and was taken up dead, Chrys. : 
did tovTo arovaver, iva [avaov dxoton, Calvin, Beza, and others ; recently 
Schneckenburger, Schwegler, Zeller, and Baumgarten ; and only so under- 
stood has the fall, as well as the conduct of the apostle in ver. 10 and the 
result, the significance which can have induced its being narrated, namely, 
asa raising from the dead. This we remark in opposition to the view which 
has become common, as if é¢ vexpd¢ were used, ‘apparently dead.’’ *— 
éxémecev abt@ «.t.2.| not in order to examine him, but in order to revive him 
by his contact, in a way similar to the procedure of Elisha and Elijah.* — 
py Oopvfeicbe’ 4 yap py x.t.A.] Thus he speaks, obviating the consternation 
of those present,° when he had convinced himself of the successful inter- 
vention of his miraculous influence. His soul is in him, i.e. he is living! 7 
puyx7 avtov, not év abt}, has the emphasis, not spoken without a lively feeling 
of victory. The young man had, in fact, been but now divyoc. Accord- 
ingly there is no ambiguity of the words, in which Lekebusch asserts that 
we desiderate an added ‘ again,’’ and would explain this ambiguity on the 
ground that the author himself was not quite convinced of the miraculous 
nature of the incident.” 

Vv. 11, 12. On account of the discoursings the intended partaking of 
the Agapae * had not yet taken place. But by the fall of the young man 
these discoursings were broken off ; and now, after Paul had returned to 
the room, he commences, as the father of a family among those assembled, 
the so long deferred meal —he breaks the bread, and eats, and discourses 
at table ® until break of day, whereupon he thus, otrwc, after all that is 
mentioned in avaBdac . . . avyfc,’° leaves the place of meeting. After his 
departure, they, ‘‘ qui remanserant apud adolescentem,’’ !! brought the lad 
alive into the room, and they, those assembled, were by this greatly ” com- 
forted over their separation from the apostle, who had left behind such a 
onueiov Of his miraculous power. — xAdoac tov (see the critical remarks) dprov 
stands in definite reference to xAdca dpr., ver. 7, and therefore the article 
is put. Piscator, Grotius, Kuinoel, and others erroneously hold that a 
breakfast is meint, which Paul partook of to strengthen him for his jour- 
ney, and that therefore yevodu. is subjoined. But the Agape was, in fact, 
a real meal, and that therefore yevodu. denotes nothing else than that Paul 
had begun to partake of it. It is only added to bring more prominently 


1 Bernhardy, p. 222; Buttmann, newt. Gr. © Comp. on “7 Gopv8., Dem. de cor. 35. 

p. 277 (E. 'T. 822). 7 See, on the other hand, Oertel, Paulus in 
2 Matt. i. 24. ad. Apostelgesch. p. 147. 
$Baur’s criticism in the case, however, SVietuc 

converts an event which was in itself natural ® Comp, Chrysostom. 

into a parallel in a miraculous form with the 10 See, Buttmann, newt. Gr. p. 262 (E. T. 


raising of the dead narrated of Peter in chap. 806). 


ix. 11 Krasmus. 
4De Wette ; comp. Ewald. 12 9} werpiws, often so with Plutarch, also in 
5 2 Kings iy. 84; 1 Kings xvii. 17 ff. Isocrates and others. 
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forward this partaking as having at length taken place. — duiAgoac, as in 
Luke xxiv. 14; more familiar than diatey., ver. 9.1 — hyayov| they brought 
him, so that he came into the midst of them; but only now, so that thus 
subsequently to his revival,? he must have gradually recovered, in order to 
be able to return into the room. —7dv raida] he must consequently have 
been still very youug. —¢évra] Opposed to vexpéc, ver. 9, and for the joyful 
confirmation of the words of the apostle, ver. 10. 

Ver. 13. ‘Hueic] without Paul. —”Acooc, a seaport in Mysia, south of 
Troas, opposite Lesbos, éo’ bwyd00 Kk. ogé0¢ x. duoavddov téxov, Steph. Byz. — 
qv dtaterayu.| middle,* for he had so arranged, namely, that they should 
from thence (éxei#ev) receive him on board (avadauf.).—airéc] He for his 
part chose the route by land, probably because he had a particular official 
object in view. More arbitrary are the suggestions of Calvin, that it took 
place caletudinis causa ; of Michaelis and Stolz, that he wished to escape 
the snares of the Jews ; of Lange, that he acted thus in order to withdraw 
himself from the circle of his too careful protectors ; and of Ewald, that 
he did so in order to be solitary. 

Vv. 14, 15. Hic rv "Accov| The element of the previous movement — the 
notion of coming-together — still prevails.* So also the landing ei¢ Ydyov, 
ver. 15. — Mirvafv7, the beautiful ® capital of Lesbos, on the east coast. — 
avrixpt| over against.°— Kat peiv. ¢v Tpwy.] Thus on the same day they had 
sailed over from Samos, where they had touched (rapefad.), to Trogyllium, 
a town and promontory on the Ionian coast,” distant only forty stadia, and 
there passed the night. On the different modes of writing the name Tpwy., 
see Bornemann. 

Vy. 16, 17. The ship was thus entirely at his disposal, probably on 
hired specially for this voyage. — rapard. 1. “Egeoov] he sailed past Eph.; 
for in the chief church of Asia, to which Paul stood in such intimate 
relation, and where he also would encounter his opponents,*® he would -have 
been under the necessity of tarrying too long. In order to avoid such 
prolonged contact with friend and foe, because on account of the aim of 
his journey he might not now spend the time® in Asia, he arranged the 
interview with the presbyters, which was to subserve the longing of his 
parting love as well as the exigency of the threatening future, not at the 
very near Trogyllium, but at Miletus, distant about nine geographical 
miles from Ephesus. -—¢i dvvar. jv aio] if it should be possible for him. 
Direct form of expréssion.’? Of another nature is the conception in xxvii. 
39: « dbvawro. — yévecba] in the sense of coming, asin John vi. 25.1! — 
méupac| as in Matt. xiv. 10, and in the classical writers. He caused them 
to be summoned to him by an embassy to Ephesus. 

Vy. 18. 19. ‘‘In hac concione” praecipue huc insistit Paulus, ut, quos 


1 Comp, x. 24. 8 1 Cor. xvi. 9. 

2 Ver. 10. 9 xpovorp., comp. Aristot. het. iii. 3; Plut. 
3 Winer, p. 246 (E. 1’. 328). Mor. p. 225 B. 

4 Kiihner, II. p. 317. 10 Kiihner, § 846. 

6 Hor. Od. i.7.1, Hp. i. 11. 17%. 11 Luke xxii. 40, al. Comp. xxi. 17, xxv. 15. 
6 See Lobeck, ad Phryn. p. 444. 12 On the Pauline character of this speech 


7 Strabo, xiv. p. 636 f.; Plin. W. H. v. 29. (in opposition to Baur, wb. d. Pastoralbr. p. 
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Ephesi creaverat pastores, svo evemplo hortetur ad munus suum fideliter 
peragendum,”’ Calvin. It isaclear and true pastoral mirror.—Only the 
Ephesian ! presbyters were assembled ; not, as Iren. iii. 14. 2 relates, those 
also of the neighbouring churches, —an error which arose, perhaps, on ac- 
count of ver. 28, from the later episcopal dignity. — amd mparnc . . 
’Aciav] belongs to the following wa . . . éyevduyv, to which it is emphat- 
ically prefixed, not to ériorac#e ; for the point was not the continuity of 
the knowledge of those addressed, but that of the apostolic conduct. 
»Tholuck, with justice, here calls attention to the frequency and force of 
the self-witness, which we meet with in Paul.* The reason thereof lies in 
his own special consciousness ;* and it is wrong to find in the self-witness 
of this speech the apologetic fabrication of a later adorer.° ~The jirst 
day ; see xviii. 19. On we’ tu. éyevdu., Comp. Vil. 38.—716 Kvpiy| to 
Christ, as His apostles. — werd rao. tarecvogp.| with all possible humility, 
TOAAd yap eidn THe Tarecvodpocbyyc.® — daxptwr.| See on ver. 31. 

Vv. 20, 21. ‘Q¢ obdéy x.7.A.] sets forth more precisely the roc. — roi uy 
avayy.| contains the design which would have been present in the trreor. : 
how I have held back (dissimulavi) nothing of what was profitable, in order not 
to preach and to teach it to you, etc. So also ver. 27: for I have not been 
holding back, in order not, etc. The pf extends to bothinfinitives. That 
dissimulare might have taken place from the fear of men, or in order to 
please men.” — On oidév treorecAdunv, comp. Dem. 54, ult. : rav6" dxAéc, ovdév 
brooreiAdpevoc merappnoiacuar, and 980. 22: undév trooreAAduevov und’ aioyvve- 
pevov, also 415. 2: wera wappyolac duadexOjva undévy brooredAduevov, according 
to Becker.* —rév cvugepdvrwr| ‘* Haec docenda sunt ; reliqua praecidenda,’’ 
Bengel.® — rp sic r. Oedv petdv.] the repentance, by which we turn to God.” Tt 
is not, with Beza, Bengel, Heinrichs, Kuinoel, to be referred only to the 
Gentiles, and xiorw «.7.A. to the Jews; for the call to this werdvo.a was ad- 
dressed also to the Jews, inasmuch as they were unfaithful to God, not 
indeed by idolatry, but by immorality and hypocrisy." Bengel, more- 
over, aptly remarks: Repentance and faith are the ‘‘summa eorum quae 
utilia sunt.’’ 

Ver. 22. 'Idob] Singular, although addressed to several.!? — éyé] apostolic 
sense of personal significance in the consciousness of his important and mo- 
mentous destiny. — dedeuévoc 7@ rvebuatc] cannot denote the shutting off of any 


93), see Tholuck in the Stud. u. Krit. 1839, p. 
305 ff.; Neander, p. 473 ff. According to Baur 
and Zeller, the whole speech (according to 
Schneckenburger, only part of it) is an apolo- 
getic fiction. Ewald correctly remarks: ‘to 
doubt its historical character in general, is 
folly itself.’’—Precisely this speech, and that 
to the Athenians, chap. xvii., bear most de- 
cidedly and most directly the impress of vivid 
~ originality. See also Klostermann, Vindiciae 
Lue. p. 40 ff.; Trip, Paulus, p. 206 ff. 

l rs éxxAng., ver. 17. 

2 Comp. on 1 Cor, xy. 2; Winer, p. 522 (E. 
T. 702). 


31 Cor. iv. 16, xi. 1; 2 Cor. i. 12; Phil. 1ii. 
17%, al. ; comp. Trip, p. 214 ff. 

41 Cor. iv. 4, xv. 10. 

5 See particularly, Zeller, p. 273. 

®Oecumenius. See also Theile, ad Ep. 
Jac. p. 6 ff. (Cor. iv. 3, al. 

7 But see Gal. ii. 14, i. 10; Rom. i. 16; 1 

8 Isocr. p. 184C; Diod. Sic. xiii. 70; also 
Plat. Ap. Socr. p. 2%4 A; and Stallb. in Joc. ; 
Krebs, Obss. p. 241. 

* Comp. 1 Cor. vii. 35, xii. 7. 

10 Comp. iii. 19, viii. 22, xxvi. 20. 

11 Rom, ii. 3. Comp. Mark i. 15. 

12 See on Matt. x. 16. 
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inward glimpse into the future, which is first expressed afterwards and in plain 
terms.' Since, moreover, the Holy Spirit first comes in at ver, 23, and since 
the being fettered was first to befall the apostle in Jerusalem, ver. 23, those views 
are to be rejected, which explain 7 rveiua of the Holy Spirit and dedepévoc 
of the being fettered. Accordingly, the words are neither to be taken as: 
bound to the Holy Spirit, i.e. dependent on Him, my first edition; nor: 
constrained by the Holy Spirit ;* nor: fettered, i.e. already as good as fet- 
tered, I go at the instigation of the Holy Spirit ;* nor yet: fettered, i.e. vin- 
cula praesentiens, in my spirit ;° but Paul expresses his consciousness of in- 
ternal binding: bound, i.e. compelled and urged in my spirit, dative of more 
precise limitation. He knows, that as regards his journey to Jerusalem, 
he follows a necessity present to his higher self-consciousness and binding 
its freedom,—an irresistible internal drawing of his higher personal life.© 
. . eidac] The relation to ver. 23 is as follows: Paul knew 
not specially what was to befall him at Jerusalem, but only in general it was 
testified to him by the Holy Spirit in every city, that bonds and afflictions 
were awaiting him there. 

Ver. 23. IAqju or] except that, only knowing that.*— 17d rveiua 1d dy.or] 
namely, by prophets,* who made this known tome. This explanation, and 
not any reference to an internal intimation of the Spirit, is required by 
kata 6A, city by city, at which I arrive on this journey. That Luke has 
not as yet mentioned any such communication, does not justify the suppo- 
sition of an unhistorical prolepsis,’ as he has related the journey, ver. 14 ff., 
only in a very summary manner. ; 

Ver. 24. According to the reading aA’ ovbdevdce Adyou rowoima THY WuyAv 
tiuiav éuavt® (see the critical remarks), this verse is to be interpreted : But 
of no word do I account my soul, my life, worthy for myself, i.e. the preserva- 
tion of my life for my own personal interest is not held by me as worth speaking 
of.° According to the Recepta, as also according to Lachmann, it would 
have to be taken as: but to nothing do I take heed, I do not trouble myself 
about any impending suffering, even my life is not reckoned to me valuable for 
myself.Y — d¢ reAeaoa K.7.2.] purpose in this non-regarding of his own life : 
in order, not to remain stationary half-way, but to jinish my course, etc.” 
— Kat tiv dvaxoviay «.t.2.] Expexegesis of the preceding figurative expres- 
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1 Hahn, Theol d. N. T. 1. p. 412. 

2 Rom. vii. 2; 1 Cor. vii. 27. 

3 Beza, Calvin, Calovius, Kypke, and oth- 
ers. 

4 Oecumenius, Theophylact, who put the 
comma after deden. 

5 Hrasmus, Grotius, Wolf. Bengel, Morus. 

6Comp. Heinrichs, Kuinoel, de Wette, 
Lange, Ewald, Hackett. On dedenéevos, comp. 
Plat. Rep. viii. p. 567 C, maxapia dpa... 
avaykn déderar, 7 TPoTTaTTEL, AUTH K.T.A, 

7 Plat.,Phaed. p. 57 B; Soph. #7. 418. 

§ Comp. xiii. 2, xxi. 4, 11. 

® Schneckenburger, p. 135. 

10 On tiymiay,comp. Plat. Soph. p. 216 C: 


Tots ev SoKovaw elvar Tov pydevos Tiucor, Tors 
& d&.ov trod mavtés, and on ovdevds Adyou, 
Herod. iv. 28; Adyov a€vov (worthy of mention), 
Thue. vi. 64. 2. 

11 On Adyor movety Twos, comp. Wetstein and 
Kypke ; and on Adyov éyeww tevos (Lachmann), 
Herod. i. 62, i. 62, i. 115, al. (Schweigh. Lew. 
Herod. Il. p. 76); Theocr. iii. 82; Tob. vi. 
15; 

12 On Spdpuos, comp. xiii. 25 ; 2 Tim. iv. 7; 
Gal. ii. 2; Phil. ii. 16; 1 Cor. ix. 24. On as 
with the infinitive in the telic sense, see 
Bornemann, Schol. in Luc. p. 175, and in the 
Sachs. Stud. 1846, p. 60; Sintenis, ad Plut. 
Them. 26. Only here so in the N. T. 
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sion. — rd ebayy. Tt. yap. t. Ocov] the knowledge of salvation, whose con- 
tents is the grace of God, manifested in Christ. Comp. xiv. 3. 

Ver. 25 points back to ver. 22, now representing the separation there an- 
nounced, for which vv. 23, 24 have prepared them, as one of perpetuity for 
the life in time. — éy4] emphatic, as in ver. 22,-and with deep emotion. — 
The oida, br obkére x.7.4.,! rests, according to ver. 28, on the conviction which 
he has now (viv) obtained by the communications of the Holy Spirit re- 
ceived from city to city concerning the fate impending over him at Jerusa- 
lem, that the imprisonment and affliction there awaiting him would termi- 
nate only with his death. And he has not deceived himself! For the 
assumption that he was liberated from Rome and returned to the earlier 
sphere of his labours, is unhistorical.? But precisely in connection with 
the unfolding of his destination to death here expressed by him with such 
certainty, there passed into fulfilment his saying pointing to Rome,* how- 
ever little he himself might be able at this time to discern this connection ; 
and therefore, probably, the thought of Rome was again thrown tempora- 
rily into the background in his mind. The fact, that he at a later period 
in his imprisonment expected liberation and return to the scene of his 
earlier labours,‘ cannot testify against the historical character of our speech,°® 
since he does not refer his oida in our passage to a divinely-imparted cer- 
tainty, and therefore the expression of his individual conviction at this 
time, spoken, moreover, in the excited emotion of a deeply agitated mo- 
ment, is only misused in support of critical prejudgments. With this cer- 
tainty of his at this time,—which, moreover, he does not express as a sad 
foreboding or the like, but so undoubtedly as in ver, 29,—quite agrees the 
fact, that he hands over the church so entirely to the presbyters as he does 
in ver. 26 ff. ; nor do we properly estimate the situation of the moment, if 
we only assume, with de Wette, that Luke has probably thus composed the 
speech from his later standpoint after the death of the apostle. According 
to Baumgarten, II. p. 85 ff., who compares the example of King Hezekiah, 
the olda x.r.A. was actually founded on objective certainty: God had 
actually resolved to let the apostle die in Jerusalem, but had then gra- 
ciously listened to the praying and weeping of the Gentile churches. But 
in such passages as Philem, 22, there is implied no alteration of the divine 
resolution ; this is a pure fancy. — tyei¢ rdvrec, év ol¢ diqA00v] all ye among 
whom I passed through. In his deep emotion he extends his view; with 
this address he embraces not merely those assembled around him, nor 
merely the Ephesians in general, but at the same time, all Christians, 
among whom hitherto he had been the itinerant herald of the kingdom. 
In ver. 26 the address again limits itself solely to those present. 

Vv. 26, 27. Avé] because, namely, this now impending separation makes 
such a reckoning for me a duty. — paprbpoua] I testify, I affirm.® — év 79 ou. 
muépz| “hoc magnam declarandi vim habet,’? Bengel: it was, in fact, the 


1 He does not say: that I shall not see you, SAK Ol + 
but he says: that you shall not see me. He 4 Philem. 22; Phil. ii. 24. 
has not his own interest in view, but theirs. 6 Baur, Zeller. 


2 See on om. Introd. § 1. ® See on Gal. v. 8. 
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parting day. — rc kaBap. eiue (see the critical remarks) : that Iam pure from 
tie blood of all, i.e. that I am free of blame in reference to each one, if he, 
on account of unbelief, falls a prey to death, z.e. to the eternal arddeva. 
Each one is affected by his own fault ; no one by mine. Kabapd¢ ard? is not a 
Hebraism, 07 *p3; even with Greek writers xa#ap. is not merely, though 
commonly, joined with the genitive,* but also sometimes with aé.* —- ot 
yap txeore:A.] brought forward once more in accordance with ver. 20; so 
extremely important was it to him, and that, indeed, as the decisive 
premiss of the xaGapéc tie x.7.A. — tiv Bovdjv tov Oecd] the divine counsel 
kar’ éfoxqv, t.e. the counsel of redemption, whose complete realization is 
the Saciiea tov Ocoi, the Messianic kingdom ; hence here dvayy. . . . Ocoi, 
in ver. 24 dcauapr. . . . Gov, and in ver. 25 kyptcc. 7. Bard. tr. Ocod, denote 
one and the same great contents of the gospel, although viewed according 
to different aspects of its nature. — racav] the whole, without suppressing, 
explaining away, or concealing aught of it. 

Ver. 28. Oiv] Therefore, since J am innocent, and thus the blame would 
be chargeable on you. — éavroic «. r. tr. Toyuvi| in order that as well ye your- 
selves, as the whole church,’ may persevere in the pure truth of the gospel.® 
On the prefixing of éavro.c, comp. 1 Tim. iv. 16. — 7d mv. t. ay. Mero] This 
was designed to make them sensible of the whole sacredness and responsi- 
bility of their office. The Moly Spirit ruling in the church has Himself 
appointed the persons of the presbyters, not merely by the bestowal of His 
gifts on those concerned, but also by His effective influence upon the recog- 
nition and appreciation of the gifts so bestowed at the elections.” — émo- 
xéxouc, also very common with classical writers, as overseers, as stewards, ® 
denotes the ofjiciul function of the presbyters, ver. 17, and is here chosen, 
not xpecBurépouc, because in its literal meaning it significantly corresponds 
to the rocuaiverv. ‘‘Ipso nomine admonet velut in specula locatos esse,’’ 
etc., Calvin.’ The figurative ' zo:uaivery comprehends the two elements, of 
official activity in teaching, further specially designated in Eph. iv. 11 ;” 
and of the oversight and conduct of the discipline and organization of the 
church. For the two together exhaust the émoxoreiy."? — On 7. éxxAyo. Tov 
Kvpiov see the critical remarks.%* With the reading rov Ocoi this passage 
was a peculiarly important locus for the doctrine of the divinity of Christ 
and the communicatio idiomatum against the Socinians. See especially Calo- 
vius. —fv mepieroroaro K.t.A.| which He has acquired, for His possession, by 
His own blood, by the shedding of which He has redeemed believers from 


1 Comp. on xviii. 6. : ® How little ground this passage gives for 
2 Tob. iii. 14. the hierarchical conception of the spiritual 
3 Bernhardy, p. 174. office, sce on Eph. iv. 11; Hofling, Aérchen- 
4 Kypke, II. p. 108 f. werf. p. 269 f. i 
5 Luke xii. 32; John x. 1 ff. 10 ga. xl. 11; Jer. ii. 8; Ezek. xxxiv. 2; 
6 See vv. 29, 30. John x. 14, xxi. 15; and see Dissen, ad Pind. 
7 See on xiv. 23. Comp. xiii. 2, 4. Ol. x. 9, p. 124. 
8 The comparison of the Athenian emoxorroe 411 Comp. 1 Tim. iii. 2. 
in dependent cities, with a view to explain 12] Pet. v. 2. : 
this official name (Rothe, p. 219 f.; see on 13 Comp. Rom. xvi. 16; Matt. xvi. 18. 
these also Hermann, Staatsalterth. § 157. 8), 44 Eph. i. 14; Tit. ii. 14 5 1 Pet. ii. 9. 


introduces something heterogeneous. 
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the dominion of the devil and acquired them for Himself as heirs of His 
eternal salvation. ‘‘ Hic ergo grex est pretiosissimus,’’ Bengel.' 

Vy. 29, 30. ’Eyé] with similar emphasis, as in ver. 25: After my depart- 
ure—I know it—not only will enemies from without intrude among you— 
Ephesian Christians, as whose representatives the presbyters were present— 
who will be relentlessly destructive to the welfare of the church ; but also 
within the church itself, out of the midst of you, will men with perverse 
doctrines arise. — That by the very common figure of ravenous’ wolves* is 
not meant, as Grotius supposes, persecutio sub Nerone, but false teachers 
working perniciously, is rendered probable by the very parallelism of ver. 
30, and still more certain by the relation of eiceiebo. to wera tiv agligiv pov, 
according to which Paul represents his presence as that which has hitherto 
withheld the intrusion of the «oc, a connection which, in the case of its 
being explained of political persecutors, would be devoid of truth. — agiéi¢ 
is here not arrival, as almost constantly with Greek writers, but departure, 
going away.* Paul does not specially mean his death, but generally his 
removal, on which the false teachers necessarily depended for the assertion 
of their influence. Moreover, his prediction without doubt rests on the 
observations and experiences * which he had made during his long ministry 
in Ephesus and Asia. He must have known the existence of germs in 
which he saw the sad pledge of the truth of his warning ; and we have no 
reason to doubt that the reality corresponded to this prediction. At the 
time of the composition of the Epistle to the Ephesians, the false teachers 
may not yet have been working in Ephesus itself, but in Colossae and its 
neighbourhood these —they were Judaists of an Essene-Gnostic type — 
had made themselves felt,’ and in Asia Minor generally the heretics of the 
First Epistle of John and probably also of that of Jude are to be sought, 
not to mention those of the Apocalypse and Pastoral Epistles. The 
indefinite and general expressions, in which the false teachers are here 
described, correspond to the character of prophetic foresight and prediction. 
According to Zeller, a later writer has by these sought to conceal his other- 
wise too glaring anachronism ; whereas Baur finds the sectarian character, 
such as it existed at most toward the close of the first century, so definitely 
delineated, that he, from this cirewmstance, recognizes a vaticinium post 
eventum ! Thus the same expression is for the one too indejinite, and for 
the other too definite ; but both arrive at the same result, which must be 
reached, let the Paul of the Book of Acts speak as he will. — arooray x.1.A.] 
to draw away, from the fellowship of true believers, after them. ‘* Charac- 
ter falsi doctoris, ut velit ex se uno pendere discipulos,’’ Bengel.® 

Ver. 31. Tpyyopeire ‘‘ verbum pastorale,’’ Bengel,?—and that, encouraged 
by the recollection of my own example, prnuovebortec, bre x.7.2. — Tperiav] 


1 Comp. on Eph. i. 14; 1 Cor. vi. 20, vii. 23; 5 Discessionem, Vulgate. 
1 Pet. i. 7, 19. § Comp. 1 Cor. xvi. 9. 
2 Vehementes, comp. Bapvtatos avtaywvirrys, 7 See Introduction to Colossians, § 2. 


Xen. Ages. 11, 14 8 On oriow avr., comp. v. 37. 
3 Matt. vii. 15; Luke x.3; John x. 12, ® Comp. mpogéxere éavtois Kat mavTe TO 
4 Dem. 58, pen.; Herod. vii. 58. Tou.vim, Ver. 28. 
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See on xix. 10. — werd daxpiwr] extorted both by afflictions! and by the 
sympathetic fervour with which Paul prosecuted his quite special (éva 
éxaorov) pastoral care.? — vixra x. juép.] See on Luke ii. 87. véxra is here 
placed first, because it most closely corresponds to the figurative ypyyopeite. 
— As to the idea of vovfecia, admonition, see on Eph. vi. 4. 

Ver. 32. And now I commend you to God (xiv. 23) and to the word of His 
grace (ver. 24),—entrust you to Him to protect and bless you, and to the 
gospel to be the rule of your whole conduct, —to Him who is able to build Up, 
to promote the Christian life, and to give you inheritance, a share in the 
Messianic blessedness, among all who are sanctified, consecrated to God by 
faith. —r@ devauévy] is, with the Vulgate, Luther, Beza, Calvin, Grotius, 
Wolf, Bengel, de Wette, and others to be referred to God; so that a very 
natural hyperbaton occurs, according to which «al 76 Adyw tHc vapitoe avrov 
appears as an inserted annexation to the general and main element ro Oc@ 
of an accessory idea, which was not to be separated from 7 Oe¢, but 
which also does not prevent the continuance of the address by a more 
precise description of 7» Oc bearing on its object.? We should, in reading, 
lay the emphasis on 7@ Oc@, and pass on more quickly over «al TO Adyw . « 
avrov. Others refer tw duvay. to 7) Adyw, and understand the Adyoc either 
correctly of the doctrihe,* or erroneously, opposed to Luke’s and Paul’s 
mode of conception, of the personal, Johannean, Logos.* But such a per- 
sonification of the saving doctrine,® according to which even the dovwvas 
kAyjpovouiav, evidently an act of God! is assigned to it, is without scriptural 
analogy.’ — As to kAypovouia, transferred from the allotted share in the pos- 
session of Palestine (79m) to the share of possession in the Messianic king- 
dom, see on Matt. v.5; Gal. iii. 18; Eph. i. 11.° 

Vv. 33-35. Paul concludes his address, so rich in its simplicity and 
deeply impressive, by urging on the presbyters the complete disinterested- 
ness and self-denial, with which he had laboured at Ephesus, as a rbrog ° 
for similar conduct.!® Reason for this: not the obviating of a Judaistic 
reproacb,'' not a guarding of the independence of the church in the 
world ;!2 but the necessity of the avriAapBavecbac tov acbevotytwr, ver. 85. — 
apy. # xpvo. % ivaz.| specification of what are usually esteemed the most 
valuable temporal possessions. — airoi] without my needing to say it to 
you. —xal roi¢ oto wer éuor] Thus also for his companions, to their 
necessities, he applied the gain of his manual labour. —aira] he shows 
them, and certainly they were not soft and tender. — rdvra inéderéa tpir, 
orc] either in all points 4 I have shown to you, by my example, that ; or, all things 


1 Ver. 19. 92 Thess. ili. 9. 
22 Cor. xi. 29, ii. 4. 10 Comp. 1 Cor. ix. 4 ff.; 2 Cor. xi. 7 ff., xil 
3 Comp. Bernhardy, p. 459. 14 ff ; 2 Thess. iii. 8 ff. 
4 Erasmus, Heinrichs, Kuinoel, Lange, and 11 Olshausen. 
others. 12 Baumgarten. 
5 Gomarus, Witsius, Amelot. 13 Comp. Jas. V. 2, 3. 
6 Jas. i. 21. 14 1 Cor. x. 33; see on Eph. iv. 15; Lobeck, 
7 Comp. Col. i.12 f.; Gal. iv. 7; Luke xii. ad Aj. 1402 ; Kiihner, § 557 A.4. Lachmann, 
32. [18. whom Klostermann follows, refers wév7a to 


8 On é&y 7. 7yacm., comp. Xxvi. 18; Eph.i. ver. 34, as Beza already proposed, But if 
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T have showed to you, by my example, in reference to this, that, etc.’ The for- 
mer is simpler. —obrw] so labouring, as I have done, so toiling hard.” Not: 
my felow-labourers in the gospel,® which, at variance with the context, with- 
draws from oizvwe its significance. It is the example-giving obtw¢.* — tov 
acbevoivrwr| is, with Erasmus, Calvin, Beza, Grotius, Calovius, Er. Schmid, 
Bengel, and others, including Neander, Tholuck, Schneckenburger, Baum- 
garten, to be explained of those not yet confirmed in Christian principles and 
dispositions.° These might easily consider the work of one teaching for 
pay as a mere matter of gain, and thus be prejudiced not only against the 
teacher, but also against the doctrine.® But if, on the other hand, the 
teacher gained his livelihood by labour, by such self-devotion he obviated 
the fall of the unsettled, and was helpful to the strengthening of their 
faith and courage.’ This is that avtvAauBdvecOac tov aobevotvTwr, in which 
Paul wished to serve as a model to other teachers and ecclesiastical rulers. 
Others® render it: that they should help the poor and needy by support ;° 
which meaning would have to be derived not from the usus loquendi of 
dobev. taken by itself, but, with Kuinoel, ‘‘ qui non possunt laborando sibi 
ad vitam tuendam necessaria comparare,’’ from the context.'” But the recom- 
mendation of liberality is remote from the context; the faithfulness and 
wisdom of the teacher manifesting itself in gaining his own support by 
labour, of which the text speaks, must have a spiritual object, like the 
teaching office itself ''—not the giving of alms, but the strengthening of the 
weak in faith. The more naturally this meaning occurs, the less would 
Paul, if he had nevertheless meant the poor, have expressed himself by 
acbevotvtwv, but rather by mrwyov or a similar word. —prypovevev . . 

AauBavew| and to be mindful of the saying of the Lord Jesus, namely, that Le 
Timself has said: It is blessed—i.e. bliss-giving ; the action itself according 
to its moral nature, similarly to the knowing in John xviii. 3, is conceived 
as the blessedness of the agent——rather (potius) to give than receive, ‘*The 
two being compared, not the latter, but rather the former, is the pakdapiov.”’ 
The special application of this general saying of Christ is, according to the 
connection in the mind of the apostle, that the giving of spiritual benefits, 
compared with the taking of earthly gain as pay, has the advantage in con- 
ferring blessedness ; and the paxapiéryc itself is that of eternal life according 
to the idea of the Messianic recompense, Luke vi. 20 ff., 88, xiv. 14. — The 
explanatory 67, dependent on pvypov., adduces out of the general class of ray 
Ady. T. Kup. a single saying’ instead of all bearing on the point.—Whether 


s0, Paul, in ver. 24, would evidently have 
said (00 much. especially on account of Kai tots 
ovat per éuov. 

1 Gre = els exetvo, ort, AS in John ii. 18, ix. 
17; 2Cor. i. 18; Mark xvi. 14, e¢ al. 

2 Comp. 1 Cor. iv. 12. 

3 Klostermann. 

4 Comp. 1 Cor. ix. 24, 26; Phil. iii. 17. 

5 Comp. Rom. xiv. 1, xv. 1; 1 Cor. ix, 22; 
1 Thess, v. 14; 2 Cor. xi. 21. 

CL Cory ix. 12; 


7 Comp. 2 Cor. xii. 14. 

® Carysostom, Oecumenius, Theophylact, 
et al., including Wetstein, Heinrichs, Kuinoel, 
Olshausen, de Wette, Hackett. 

® Comp. Eph. iv. 28. 

10 Comp. Arist. Pac. 636; Eur. Suppl. 433 ; 
Herod. ii. 88. See Valckenaer, a@ Herod. viii. 
51; and Raphel, Herod. in loc. 

WM Corsi. 12: 

12 Comp. xv. 15. 
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Paul derived this saying, not preserved in the Gospels, from oral or written 
tradition, remains undecided.—References to the same saying : Constitt. ap. 
iv. 38. 1: éret cai 6 Kipioc waxdpiov elrev elvaa tov didévra qrep TOV AauBavovra, 
perhaps also Clem. 1 Cor. 2: jdiov didévtec 7 AawBdvovrec. Analogous profane 
sayings’ may be seen in Wetstein. The opposite : avoyroc 6 didov¢, ebtoyye 0 
6 AauBavwr, In Athen. viii. 5. 

Vv. 36-38. What a simple, true,* tender, and affecting description ! — 
kavegizovv] denotes frequent and fervent kissing. —@ewpeiv] to behold, is 
chosen from the standpoint of the ddvvéyevor. On the other hand, in ver. 
25, dveobs. — xpoéreuT.] of giving a convoy, as in xv. 8, xxi. 5. 
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mM°) After the uproar. YV. 1-3. 
) 


Meyer correctly remarks this statement indicates the time, but not the 
motive, of the apostle’s departure, as he had previously determined to leave 
Ephesus, where he had remained longer than at any other city—three years. 
The extent of his success is attested by the conduct of Demetrius and his fel- 
low-craftsmen. The brief record given by Luke may be supplemented by a 
reference to the Epistles to the Corinthians, written about this time. The 
narrative condenses months of active labor into a single verse. The apostle 
having sent a deputation to Corinth, and also written a letter to that church, 
took an affectionate farewell of the church at Ephesus. He sailed from 
Ephesus to Troas, where, a door being opened, he preached for a time, while 
he awaited the arrival of Titus with tidings from Corinth. Titus came not, 
and the apostle, filled with anxiety as to the effects his severe letter might pro- 
duce, crossed over into Macedonia, where he met Titus, who brought tidings 
which relieved and gladdened the faithful, yet tender-hearted apostle, and was 
the occasion of a second letter to Corinth. Six years had elapsed since Paul 
first visited Macedonia, and was beaten and imprisoned at Philippi. He 
doubtless now revisited the scenes of his former labor ; and also during this 
period evangelized the western part of Macedonia, as he formerly had done the 
eastern. The entire province of Macedonia was evangelized, as the apostle had 
visited each of the four districts into which it was divided. The three months 
he was in Greece—the province of Achaia—was spent mainly at Corinth, its 
capital. At this time and from this place he wrote the Epistle to the 
Romans, and probably the Epistle to the Galatians. When about to leave Cor- 
inth, the Jews entered into a conspiracy to take his life, probably when he 
was leaving the port. The plot being discovered, the apostle left by land, 
accompanied by several companions, among whom Luke seems to have been 
one, as the first person again appears in the narrative. When it is said that 


1 See on the dicta aypapa of Christ, Fabric. that which the presbyters received from it, as 
Cod. Apocr. N. T. pp. 321-335 ; Ewald, Jahrb. that which ‘‘ the reader of the Book of Acts is 
VI. 40 f., and Gesch. Chr. p. 288. meant to receive from the previous narrative,” 

2 Artemidor. iv. 3. Zeller, p. 274. - 

3It borders on wantonness to affirm that 4 Comp. on Matt. xxvi. 49; Luke xv. 20. 


this impression of the speech 1s not so much 


{ 
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his companions went into, or as far as Asia, “‘ it is not implied that they went 
no farther than to Asia ; Trophimus and Aristarchus and probably others ac- 
companied him to Jerusalem.’”’ (Alford.) Luke remained with Paul at Phi- 
lippi till after the Passover. Whether Paul, in the exercise of his Christian 
liberty, kept the festival, as Meyer states, cannot be determined, though we 
do not think it probable. The rest of the company preceded the apostle to 
Troas, probably for the purpose suggested by Meyer. 


(x*) Tv exkAnolav tod Kupiov. V. 28. 


In his critical remarks Meyer discusses this reading at considerable length, 
and concludes that the evidence is in favor of x«vpiov. On the text he remarks : 
“With the reading rod Ocoi, this passage was a peculiarly important locus for 
the doctrine of the divinity of Christ.’’ Gloag uses the reading of Tischendorf, 
kupsov, but adds “not that, in itself, it seems preferable.’’ Six different read- 
ings of this passage are given by Davidson; only the two already mentioned are 
entitled to consideration. Alford, who formerly approved of the reading 
kupiov, writes : ‘‘ On the whole then, weighing the evidence on both sides, see- 
ing that it is more likely that the alteration should have been to «vpiov than 
to Ocod ; more likely that the speaker should have used Ocod than kvpiov ; and 
more consonant to the evidently emphatic position of the word, I have, on 
final revision, decided for the received reading, church of God, which on first 
writing I had rejected.”’ 

Bloomfield gives the reading, O¢ov, and prefixes the words kwpiov kai. Plump- 
tre favors the received reading. Wordsworth inclines to Oeod. Hackett thinks 
the external testimony preponderates in favor of xupiov; but Oecd agrees best with 
the usage of Paul. The phrase “ church of God’’ occurs in the Epistles of Paul 
eight times, and “churches of God” three times ; but the expressions ‘‘ church 
of the Lord’? and “ church of Christ” never occur in his epistles, and “ churches of 
Christ’’ only once. Alexander, Abbot, Jacobus, and Schaff approve the received 
reading, and it is retained in the Revised Version. ‘‘ Qed is now the undoubted 
reading of the Vatican, and of the newly discovered Sinaitic mss. Upon the 
whole, we are disposed to think that the preponderance of evidence is in favor 
of the reading riv exxAnoiav tod Oeod.” (Gloag.) Though authorities are very 


evenly divided, we may unhesitatingly receive the text as in our English ver- 
sions. 


(0%) Paul's farewell address at Miletus. VY. 18-38. 


This address seems to be recorded just as it was delivered, in the words, we 
had almost said the tones, of the speaker. Taylor, speaking of this address, 
says : “‘ For depth of pathos and fervor of appeal it seems to me to be well-nigh 
unrivalled, even in Holy Writ. It quivers all through with emotion. There is 
love in every sentence, and a tear in every tone. We cannot read it without a 
choking utterance and a moistened eye.” Furrar writes thus : “After these 
words, which so well describe the unwearied thoroughness, the deep humility, 
the perfect tenderness of his apostolic ministry, he knelt down with them all 
and prayed. They were overpowered with the touching solemnity of the 
scene. He ended his prayer amid a burst of weeping, and as they bade him 
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farewell—anxious for his future, anxious for their own—they each laid their 
heads on his neck and passionately kissed him.’’ ‘‘If Paul inspired intense 
hatreds, yet, with all disadvantages of person, he also inspired intense affec- 
tion.” 

Renan says : “ Then they all knelt and prayed. There was naught heard but 
a stified sob. Paul’s words, ‘ Ye shall see my face no more,’ had pierced their 
hearts. In turn, the elders of Ephesus fell on the apostle’s neck and kissed 
him.” ‘“‘ Tears are thrice mentioned in this short passage—tears of suffering 
(19) ; of pastoral solicitude (31) ; and of personal affection (37).’’ (Monod.) Paul 
was a man of strong convictions and great force of character ; but also pos- 
sessed of exquisite tenderness and a wealth of affection. If he had tu endure 
the strongest enmities he also won for himself the deepest and most enduring 
friendships. At once so gigantic and so gentle, his personality was a great 
power, and seemed wholly to overshadow his companions and followers, 
though, in themselves, men of great excellence and worth, such as Timothy, 
Titus, Silas, Luke, and others. No man holds a higher place in the esteem and 
affection of the Christian world than Paul. 
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CHAPTER, XX: 


Ver. 3. xaTayOnuev] AB ES, 34, Vulg. al. have car720ouev. SoLachm., Agloss. 
—Ver. 4. Both dvevp. dé (Tisch.) and rovs before yal. (which Beng. Matth. 
Rinck condemn) have decided attestation. — aitoi] A E G, 68, 73 have airois ; 
so Lachm. Alteration to suit oltwes. ‘‘Ubicunque in s. 8. airod repertum est, 
scrupulum legentibus injecit,” Born. — dvaZ.] Lachm, Tisch. read é7if., ac- 
cording to important testimony. Rightly ; the more usual word was inserted. 
—Vv. 5, 6. xpoonvéduela. Kal doracipevor] Lachm. and Tisch. read mpocevid- 
pevot annoracduefa, and then «ai before éxeB. SoABCERS, min. Rightly. 
The Recepta has arisen partly through a simplifying resolution of the participle 
mpocevgduevor, and partly through offence at the compound anaordlec0ar not 
elsewhere occurring. — Ver. 6. éxé8yuev] Lachm. reads évé@., and Tisch. dvé3. 
The witnesses are much divided. As, however, a form with N is at all events 
decidedly attested, A C 8* having uNeZ., and B E &** eNeZ. 3 avéBnuev is to 
be preferred, instead of which évé3., the more usual word for embarking, 
slipped in, and éxe3. was inserted from ver. 2, comp. xxviii. 2. — Ver. 8. After 
éeA9. Elz. has of wept t. TladAov (comp. xiii. 13), against decisive testimony, 
With ¢fe/9. there begins a church-lesson. — Ver. 10. 7jucv is condemned by 
A BC H, min., as an addition. — Ver. 11. re airov] AB C D E 8, min. have 
gavrov. Approved by Griesb. Rinck, and adopted by Lachm. Tisch. Born., and 
rightly on account of the decisive testimony. Orig. also testifies for it 
(éavTov yelpav K.T.A.). —TAS elpas x. T. T6daS] Lachm. Tisch. Born. read rt. 760. 
k, T. x., preferred also by Rinck, following important witnesses (not A), but 
evidently a transposition, in accordance with the natural course of the action. 
— iv ‘Tepovo.] Born. reads «iS ‘lepove., but only according to D, min, Chrys. 
Epiph. It arose from a gloss (Orig. : ameAOdvra «is ‘Iepovo.).— Ver. 14. On 
decisive evidence read with Lachm. and Tisch. 10d Kupiov 70 0éAnua yevéoOw.— 
Ver. 15. émiox.| Elz. Scholz read azoox., only according to min. ; so that it 
must be regarded as a mere error of transcription. The decidedly attested 
émcox. is rightly approved or adopted by Mill. Beng. Griesb. Matthaei, Knapp, 
Rinck, Lachm. Tisch. The readings rapack, (0, 7. 69, 73) and dmoraédp. (D, 
Born.) are interpretations. — Ver. 20. @edv] Approved by Griesb., and adopted 
by Lachm. Tisch., according to AB C EG 8, min. Chrys. Theophyl. and most 
vss. Elz. Scholz, Born. read xtpiov, against these decisive witnesses.-—’ lovdai- 
ov] Lachm, Tisch. read év ros "Iovdaious, which is to be adopted, according to 
ABCE, min. Vulg. Aeth. Copt, The év 77’ Iovdaig in D, Syr. Sahid. Jer. Aug. 
speaks also for this (so Born.). The Recepta was occasioned by the following 
Tov mertotevkdtor, afler which accordingly in some Fathers ’Iovdaiwv has found 
its place. §&, Oec. and some min. have merely tév mexior., Which makes all 
these additions suspicious, yet the testimony is not sufficiently strong for their 
deletion. — Ver. 21. mavras] deleted by Lachm., according to A D* EH, 13, Vulg. 
Copt. Jer. Aug. The omission appears to be a historical emendation, — Ver. 
24, yrdoovrar] Elz. reads yvaou, in opposition to ABC DEX, min. Aug. Jer. 
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and some vss. A continuation of the construction of iva. — Ver, 25. éreoreiAa- 
vev] Lachm. Born. read azeoreidauev, according to B D, 40, and some vss. 
Rightly ; the Recepia is from xv. 20. — ydév to up is wanting in A BX, 13, 40, 
81, and several vss. Condemned by Mill and Bengel, and deleted by Lachm. 
But if it had been added, the expressions of xv. 28 would have been used, On 
the other hand, the omission was natural, as the direct instruction ben div rorodtov 
Typeiv is not contained in the apostolic decree. — Ver. 28. The form ravray7@ is, 
with Lachm. and Tisch., to be adopted according to decisive evidence ; it is 
not elsewhere found in the N. T, — Ver. 31. cvyxéyvta:] Lachm. and Born. read 
ovyxvveTar, according to A B D & (in C. ver. 31 to xxii. 30 is wanting). With 
this preponderating testimony (comp. Vulg. : confunditur), and as, after ver. 30, 
the perfect easily presented itself as more suitable, the present is to be pre- 
terred, — Ver. 32. rapaAa@.] Lachm. reads Aa6v, only according to B. — Ver. 34, 
€36wv] Lachm. Tisch. Born. read éreddévovr, according to A B D E 8, min., 
which witnesses must prevail. — uj) dvuduevos dé] Lachm. Tisch, Born. (yet 
the latter has deleted dé) read wi duvapévov 2 abtod, according to decisive testi- 
mony. The Recepta is a stylistic emendation.—So xpdfov, ver. 36, is to be 
judged, instead of which xpdfovres is, with Lachm. and Tisch., to be preferred. 


Vv. 1, 2. ’Azxoorac$.] denotes the painful separation, wrung from them 
by the consciousness of necessity.1— On the small island Cos, now Co, or 
Stanchio in the Aegean Sea, celebrated for its wine and manufacture of 
costly materials for dress, see Kuster.2—ra IIdrapa] a great seaport of 
Lycia, with an oracle of Apollo active only during the six winter months.* 
— diarepav| which was in the act of sailing over. For avayx0jva, comp. on 
xii, LS: 

(p*). Ver. 3. 'Avagavévtec d2 tiv Kirp.] but when we had sighted Cyprus. 
The expression is formed analogously to the well-known construction 
merlorevua TO evayyéQuov and the like.* — evavypov] an adjective to airav.® — 
ei¢ Zupiav) towards Syria.’ —xarayecbu, to run in, to land, the opposite of 
avayecba,’ often with Greek writers since the time of Homer. — éxeice yap 
.. . youov| for thither the ship unladed its freight ; éxeice denotes the direc- 
tion toward the city which they had in view in the unlading in the harbour. 
— aropoprit.] does not stand pro futuro, in opposition to Grotius, Valcke- 
naer, Kuinoel, and others, but qv arog. means: it was in the act of its un- 
lading.® 

Ver. 4. ’Avevpdvtec] See on Luke ii. 16. The Christians there (rod¢ ya0.) 
were certainly only few,’ so that they had to be sought out in the great city 
of Tyre. dvtwv... réxvocc, ver. 5, also points to a small number of 
Christians. — 6a rov rvebuaroc] so that the Holy Spirit, speaking within 
them, was the mediating occasion. The Spirit had testified to them that 
a fate full of suffering awaited Paul in Jerusalem, and this in their loving 


‘ 


1 See on Luke xxii. 41. Gr. p. 164 (E. T. 189). [stein, 

2 De Co insula, Hal. 1833. On the accusa- 5 See Kiihner, § 685, and examples in Wet- 
tive form, see Locella, ad Xen. Eph. p. 165 f. 6 See on Gal. i. 21. 

3 For its ruins, see Fellows, Asta Minor, p. 7 vv. 1, 2, xxvii. 2, xxviii. 12; Luke y, 11. 
219 f. 8 Comp. Winer, p. 328 (H. T. 439). 


. 4 Winer, p. 244 @. T, 326) ; Buttmann, newt. 9 See xi. 19, xv. 3. 
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zealous care they took as a valid warning to him not to go to Jerusalem. 
But Paul himself was more fully and correctly aware of the will of the 
Spirit ; he was certain that, in spite of the bonds and sufferings which the 
Spirit made known to him from city to city, he must go to Jerusalem, xx. 
22 (Q°). 

Vv. 5, 6. ’Efaprica] cannot here denote to jit out,’ to provide the neces- 
saries for the journey, partly because the protasis: ‘‘ but when we fitted 
out in those days’’—not : had fitted out—would not suit the apodosis, and 
partly because in general there was no reason for a special and lengthened 
provisioning in the case of such a very short voyage. Hence we must 
adhere to the rendering usual since the Vulgate (expletis diebus) and Chry- 
sostum (xAnpdca): but when it happened that we completed the seven days of 
our residence there, i.e. when we brought these days to aclose. And that égap- 
ritevv was really so used by later writers, is to be inferred from the similar 
use of draprifevv.? — cdv yuvaél x. texv.] the more readily conceivable and 
natural in the case of the small body of Christians after so long a stay. 
Baumgarten finds here the design of a special distinction of the church. — 
éxt Tov aly.ad.| on the shore, because this was the place of the solemn parting. 
Hammond, overlooking this natural explanation, imagined quite arbitrarily 
that there was a rpocevy#* on the shore. — aryoracdusba (see the critical 
remarks) : we took leave of one another.‘ Lachmann® unnecessarily con- 
jectures avryoracducba. — cic ra idva] to their habitations.*—Whether the ship 
prepared for the voyage (rd zAoiov) was the same in which they had arrived, 
cannot be determined. 

Ver. 7. Acavtevy|] to complete entirely, only here in the N. T., but very often 
in classical writers, particularly of ways, journeys, and the like. But we, 
entirely bringing to an end (diavicavtec 18 contemporaneous with xatyvtjoapev) 
the voyage, arrived from Tyre, from which we had sailed for this last stage, 
at Ptolemais, from which we now continued our journey by land. —r. riow] 
from Macedonia, xx. 6. TIroAeudic, the ancient 12), even yet called by the 
Arabs \@, by the Europeans St. Jean d’ Acre, on the Mediterranean Sea, be- 
longing to the tribe of Asher,’ but never possessed by the Jews,* reckoned 
by the Greeks as belonging to Phoenicia,® and endowed by Claudius with 
the Roman citizenship. 

Vv. 8, 9. Kaodp.] See on viii. 40. — What induced the travellers to make 
their journey by way of Caesarea? Baumgarten thinks that, as representa- 
tives of the converted Gentiles, they wished to come in contact on the way 
only with Gentile churches. No; simply, according to the text, because 
Philip Awelt in Caesarea, and with this important man they purposed to 
spend some time in the interest of their vocation. — roi ebayy. dvtoe éx Tov 
éxra| Since it was not his former position as overseer of the poor, but his 


1 Lucian, V. H. i. 33; Joseph. Anté. iii. 2. 6 Comp. on John xvi. 32, xix. 27; and see 
2; comp. 2 Tim. iii. 17. Valckenaer, p. 581 f. 

2 Lobeck, ad Phryn. p. 447. 7 Judg. i. 13. 

3 See on xvi. 13. 8 Hence Hiros. Gittin. f. 43. 8: ‘In Acone 

4 Himerius, p. 184. est terra Israelitica et non.” [Wade 


5 Praef. p. TX. * Ptol. v. 15; Strabo, xvi. p. 758; Plin. W. H. 
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present position as evangelist, that made him so important to the travellers, 
namely, through his participation in the calling of a teacher, the words are 
not to be rendered : because he was one of the seven, vi. 5;1 but the comma 
after evayy. is to be deleted (so also Tisch. Born.), and the whole is to be 
taken together : «who was the evangelist out of the seven. He was that one of 
the seven, who had embraced and prosecuted the calling of an evangelist, 
The fact that he now dwelt at Caesarea presupposes that he no longer 
filled the office which he held in Jerusalem. Perhaps the peculiar skill in 
teaching which he developed as an emigrant? was the reason why he, 
released from his former ministry, entered upon that of an evangelist. To. 
regard the words dvroc é« tr. éxraé as an addition of the compiler,* and also 
to suspect 6 evayyedsoric,* there is no sufficient reason. Hvangelists were 
assistant-missionaries, who, destined exclusively for no particular church, 
either went forth voluntarily, or were sent by the apostles and other teach- 
ers of apostolic authority now here and now there, in order to proclaim the 
evayyédvov of Jesus Christ, and in particular the living remembrances of 
what He taught and did,* and thereby partly to prepare the way for, and 
partly to, continue, the apostolic instruction.® — Euseb. iii. 81, 39, v. 24, fol- 
lowing Polycrates and Caius, calls this Philip an apostle, which is to be re- 
garded as a very early cgnfusion of persons, going back even to the second 
century and found also in the Oonstitt. ap. vi. 7. 1, and is not to be disposed 
of, with Olshausen, to the effect that Eusebius used axécroAoc in the wider 
sense, which considering the very sameness in name of the apostle and 
evangelist, would be very inappropriate. But Gieseler’s view also’ that 
the apostle Philip had four daughters, and that ver. 9 is an interpolation by 
one who had confounded the apostle with the deacon, is to be rejected, as 
the technical evidence betrays no interpolation, and as at all events our nar- 
rative, especially as a portion of the account in the jirst person plural, pre- 
cedes that of Eusebius. — 6vyarépec rapbévor] virgin ® daughters.’ — rpoonr. | 
who spoke in prophetic inspiration, had the yapicua of rpodyreia.'°—The whole 
observation in ver. 9 is an incidental remarkable notice, independent of the 
connection of the history; !! to the contents of which, however, on account of 


1 Comp. Winer, p. 127 (E. T.168),de Wette. apostolus, sicut Philippns.”’ See generally, 


2 viii. 5 fE., 26 ff. 

3 Zeller. 

4 Steitz in the Stud. u. rit. 1868. p. 510. 

5 They had thus in common with the apostles 
the vocation of the evayyeAcgerdar ; but they 
were distinguished from them, not merely by 
the circumstance that they were not directly 
called by Christ, and so were subordinate to 
the apostles, 2 Tim. iv. 5. and did not possess 
the extraordinary specifically apostolic yxapic- 
para; but also by the fact that their ministry 
had for its object less the summing up of the 
great doctrinal system of the gospel (like the 
preaching of the apostles) than the communi- 
cation of historical incidents from the ministry 
of Jesus. Pelagiuscorrectly remarks ; ‘“‘Omnis 
apostolus evangelista, non omnis evangelista 


Ewald, p. 235f., and Jahrb. II. p. 181 ff.— 
Nothing can be more perverse han, with Sepp, 
to interpret the appellation evangelist in the 
case of Philip to mean, that he had brought 
the Gospel of Matthew into its present form. 
The evangelists were the oral bearers of the 
gospel before written gospels were in exist- 
ence. 

6 Eph. iv. 11; Eus. .Z. iii. 3%. 

7 Stud. u. Krit. 1829, p. 189 ff. 

8 Intactae. 

2On the adjective wapdévos, comp. Xen. 
Mem, i. 5.2: dvyarépas mapdévovs, Cyrop. iv. 
6. 9; Lobeck, ad Aj. 1190. 

10 See on xi. 27. 

11 If this circumstance was meant to be re- 
garded (in accordance with Joel iii. 1 [ii. 28) 
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its special and extraordinary character, the precept in 1 Cor. xiv. 84, 1 Tim. 
ii. 12, is not to be applied; nor yet is any justification of the life of nuns 
to be founded on it, with the Catholics.! Baumgarten thinks that the 
virginity of the daughters corresponds to the condition of the church, 
which looks forward to her betrothal only in the future. This is exegetical 
trifling ? (R°). 

Vv. 10, 11. ’Exievdvtwv] without a subject (see the critical remarks).* 
—"Ayafoc] There is no reason against the assumed identity of this person 
with the one mentioned in xi. 28. Luke’s mode of designating him, which 
does not take account of the former mention of him, admits of sufficient 
explanation from the special document giving account of this journey, 
which, composed by himself before his book, did not involve a reference 
to earlier matters, and was left by him just as it was ; nor did it necessarily 
require any addition on this point for the purpose of setting the reader 
right. — dpac] he took it up, from the ground, or wherever Paul had laid it. 
—dhoac .. . rédac] as also the old prophets often accompanied their 
prophecies with symbolic actions.‘ On the symbol here, comp. John xxi. 
18. —éavrov] his own; for it was not his girdle, but Paul's. This self- 
binding is to be conceived as consisting of two separate acts. — 16 rv. T. ay. | 
whose utterance I, namely, as His organ express (8°). 

Vy. 12-14. 0% évrérioc] the natives, the Christians of Caesarea, only here 
in the N. T., but classical. — ri roveite kaaiovtec ;] What do ye, that ye weep ? 
Certainly essentially the same in sense with ri kAaiere ; but the form of the 
conception is different. Comp. Mark xi. 5, also the classical olov roveig with 
the participle.* —«. cvrOp. p. t. xapd.] and break my heart, make me quite 
sorrowful and disconsolate. The cwpirrew had actually commenced on 
the part of those assembled, but the firm éro(ww¢ éyw «.7.2. of the apostle 
had immediately retained the upper hand over the enervating impressions 
which they felt. ‘‘ Vere incipit actus, sed ob impedimenta caret eventu.’’ ® 
The verb itself is not preserved elsewhere, yet comp. Opixrecv tav wuxhv, and 
the like, in Plutarch and others. — ydp] refers to the direct sense lying at 
the foundation of the preeeding question: ‘‘do not weep and break my 
heart,’ for I, I for my part, ete. Observe the holy boldness of conscious- 
ness in this éy. — ele ‘Iepove.] Having come to Jerusalem." — irép tod dv. | 
See on v. 41, 1x. 16. — jovydoauer] we left off further address.* —r. Kupiov] 
not ‘‘quod Deus de te decrevit,® but the will of Christ. The submission of 


as ‘‘a sign of special grace with which the 
Holy Spirit had honoured this church in the 
unclean Caesarea”? (Baumgarten), Luke must 
of necessity have indicated this point of view. 
The suggestion, that we ought to be finding 
purposes everywhere without hint in the text, 
leads to extravagent arbitrariness. 

1 See Cornelius a Lapide. Comp. Luke ii. 
36. 

2 According to Clem. Al. Strom. vi. 52 (and 
in Euseb. iii. 30. 1), some of the daughters at 
least were married. 

3 Matthiae, § 563; Buttmann, neut. Gr. p. 


271 (E. T. 316). 

‘Isa. xx.; Jer. xiii.; Ezek. iv., al. See 
Grotius ; Ewald, Proph. I. p. 38. 

5 Heind. ad Plat. Charm. p. 166 C. 

® Schaefer, ad Hur. Phoen., Pors.%9. Comp. 
on Rom. ii. 4. 

7 Comp. viii. 40. Isaeus, de Dicaeog. hered. 
Pp. 55: modAduov, eis Ov . .. amodvicKover. 
Buttman, neut. Gr. p. 287 (E. T. 334). 

8 Comp. xi. 18. 

® Kuinoel and de Wette, following Chrysos- 
tom, Calvin, and others, 
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his friends expresses itself with reference to the last words of the apostle, 
ver. 13, in which they recognised his consciousness of the Lord’s will. 

Vv. 15, 16. Exioxevac.] after we had equipped ourselves—praeparati, Vulg.— 
made ourselves ready ; i.e. after we had put our goods, clothes, etc., in a 
“proper state for our arrival and residence in Jerusalem.!| The word, oc- 
curring here only in the N. T., is frequent in Greek writers and in the 
LXX. Such an equipment was required by the feast, and by the intercourse 
which lay before them at the holy seat of the mother church and of the 
apostles. Others arbitrarily, as 1f troftya stood in the text ;? ‘sarcinas 
jumentis imponere,” Grotius. —rov patyr.} se. twéc.* — adyovtec rap’ } Zevi0- 


fouev Mvac.| who brought us to Mnason, with whom we were to lodge in Jeru- 
salem. So correctly Luther. The dative Mvdc. is not dependent on 
ayovrec,* but to be explained, with Grotius, from attraction, so that, when 
resolved, it is: dyovte¢ sapa Mvdcova, rap’ @ EevioS.° The participle ayorrec 
indicates what they by ouv7Ad. c. quiv not merely wished (infinitive), but at 
the same time did: they came with us and brought us, etc.°— Others’ 
take the sense of the whole passage to be: adducentes secum apud quem hos- 
pitaremnr Mnasonem. Likewise admitting of justification linguistically 
from the attraction ;* but then we should have to suppose, without any 
indication in the context, that Mnason had been temporarily resident at 
Caesarea precisely at that time when the lodging of the travellers in his 
house at Jerusalem was settled with him.—Nothing further is known of 
Mnason himself. The name is Greek,’ and probably he was, if not a Gen- 
tile-Christian, at any rate a Hellenist. Looking to the feeling which pre- 
vailed among the Jewish Christians against Paul, it was natural and pru- 
dent that he should lodge with such a one, in order that he should enter 
into further relations to the church. —dpyaiw uad.| So much the more 
confidently might Paul and his companions be entrusted to him. He was 
a Christian from of old, not a vedovtoc, 1 Tim. iii. 6; whether he had al- 
ready been a Christian from the first Pentecost, or had become so, possibly 
through connection with his countryman Barnabas, or in some other 
manner, cannot be determined. 


1 The erroneous reading arook., though de- 
defended by Olshausen, would at most admit 
the explanation : after we had conveyed away 
our baggage (Polyb. iv. 81. 11; Diod. Sic. xiii. 
91; Joseph. Antt. xiv. 16. 2), according to 
which the travellers, in order not to go as 
pilgrims to the feast at Jerusalem encumbered 
with much Juggage, would have sent on their 
baggage before them. The leaving behind of 
the superfluous baggage at Caesarea (Wolf, 
Olshausen, and others), or the laying aside of 
things unworthy for their entrance into and 
residence in Jerusalem (Ewald), would be 
purely imported ideas. Valckenaer, p. 584, 
well remarks : ‘‘Putidum est lectiones tam 
aperte mendosas, ubi verae repertae fuere, in 
sanctissimis libris relinqui.”’ 

2 Xen. Hell, vii. 2. 18. 


3 Winer, p. 548 (E. T. 737) ; Buttmann, newt. 
Gr. p. 138 (E. T. 158). ; 

4 In opposition to Knatchbull, Winer, p. 201 
(E. T. 268 f.), and Fritzsche, Conject. I. p. 42; 
and see on ii. 33. 

5 See on Rom. iv. 17. Bornemann, Schol.in 
Lue. p.177 (comp. on Rosenmiiller, Repert. I. 
p. 253); Buttmann, p. 244 (E. T. 284); Dissen, 
ad Dem. de cor. p. 233 f. 

6 See Hermann, ad Viger. p. 773; Bernhardy, 
p. 477. 

7 Vulgate, Erasmus, Castalio, Beza, Calvin, 
Wolf. 

® Kijhner, II. 508; Valckenaer, Schol. I. p. 
586; Hermann, ad Soph. Ei. 643. 681. 

9 Ael. V. H. iii. 19; Athen. vi. p. 264 C, 272 
B; Lucian, Philops. 22. 

10 vy, 20, 21. 
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Vv. 17-19. Tevou.] having arrived at ; xiii. 5. — oi ddeddot] the Christians, 
to whom we came,—Mnason and others who were with him. It was not 
until the following day, ver. 18, that they, with Paul at their head, pre- 
sented themselves to the rulers of the church. Accordingly, there is not 
to be found in this notice, ver. 17, any inconsistency with the dissatisfac- 
tion towards Paul afterwards reported ;‘ and oi ddeA9. is not to be inter- 
preted of the apostles and presbytyrs.? — ovv jyuiv] witnesses to the historical 
truth of the whole narrative down to ver. 26: those who combat it are 
obliged to represent this civ juiv as an addition of the compiler, who 
wished ‘‘externally to attach’? what follows to the report of an eye-wit- 
ness.?— mpd¢ ’IdkwBov] the Lord’s brother, xii. 17. xv. 18. Neither 
Peter nor any other of the Twelve can at this time have been present in 
Jerusalem; otherwise they would have been mentioned here and in the 
sequel of the narrative.*——6v] rotrwv 4. Usual attraction. 

Vv. 20, 21. The body of presbyters—certainly headed by its apostolic ® 
chief James as spokesman—recognizes with thanksgiving to God the merits 
of Paul in the conversion of the Gentiles, but then represents to him at 
once also his critical position towards the Palestinian Jewish-Christians, 
among whom the opinion had spread that he taught all the Jews living in 
the dacropé among the Gentiles, when preaching his gospel to them, apos- 
tasy from the law of Moses. This opinion was, according to the principles 
expressed by Paul in his Epistles,® and according to his wisdom in teaching 
generally, certainly erroneous ; but amidst the tenacious overvaluing of Mo- 
saism on the part of the Judaists, ever fomented by the anti-Pauline party, 
it arose very naturally from the doctrine firmly and boldly defended by 
Paul, that the attainment of the Messianic salvation was not conditioned by 
circumcision and the works of the law, but purely by faith in Christ. What 
he had taught by way of denying and guarding against the value put on 
Mosaism, so as to secure the necessity of faith, was by the zealous Judaists 
taken up and interpreted as a hostile attack, as a direct summons to apos- 
tasy from the Mosaic precepts and institutions. See Ewald, p. 568 ff., on 
these relations, and on the greatness of the apostle, who notwithstanding, 
and in clear consciousness of the extreme dangers which threatened him, 
does not sever the bond with the apostlic mother-church, but presents him- 
self to it, and now again presents himself precisely amidst this confluence 
of the multitude to the feast, like Christ on his last entrance to Jerusalem. 
— Vewpeic| is not, with Olshausen, to be referred to the number of the pres- 
byters present, who might represent, as it were, the number of. believers: 
for only the presbyters of Jerusalem were assembled with James,’ but to the 
Judaean Christians themselves, Christians of the Jewish land, the view of 


1 Baur. time died, and risen, and ascended into heaven. 
2 Kuinoel. According to other forms of the variously- 
3 Zeller, p. 522. See, in opposition to this coloured legend, it occurred twelve years after 
wretched shift, Ewald, Jahrb. IX. p. 66. the death of Jesus. Sce Sepp, p. 68 ff. 
4 Nevertheless, on the part of the Catholics 5 Galiid9) 
(see Cornelius a Lapide), the presence af all ® See especially Rom., Gal., and 1 Cor. 


the apostles is assumed ; Mary having at that 7 Ver. 18, 
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whose many myriads might present itself to Paul at Jerusalem in the great 
multitude of those who were there, especially at the time of the feast. — 
nocat pvpradec] a hyperbolical expression! of a very great indefinable num- 
ber,* the mention of which was to make the apostle the more inclined’ 
to the proposal about to be made; hence we are not, with Baur,® to un- 
derstand orthodox Jews as such, believing or unbelieving. The words, 
according to the correct reading (see the critical remarks), import: how 
many myriads among the Jews there are of those who are believing, i.e. to how 
many myriads those who have become believers among the Jews amount. 
— (yiwrai r. véuov) zealous observers and champions of the Mosaic law.*— 
catnxiSycav| they have been instructed*® by Judaistic anti-Pauline teachers. 
Actual instruction,*® not generally audierunt,” nor bare suspicion,* is expressed. 
— a) Tepitéuver adtod¢e x.7.A.]? according to the notion of commanding, 
which is implied in 2éywv.! —roic é9eor] observing the Mosaic customs.!!—The 
antagonism of Judaism to Paul is in this passage so strongly and clearly 
displayed, that the author, if his book were actually the treatise with a 
set purpose, which it has been represented as being, would, in quite an in- 
comprehensible manner, have fallen out of his part. In the case of such a 
cunning inventor of history as the author, according to Baur and Zeller, 
appears to be, the power ‘of historical truth was not so great as to extort 
‘*against his will’? ? such a testimony at variance with his design. 

Vy. 22, 23. Ti obv éctt;] What is accordingly the case? How lies then the 
matter ?‘* The answer tovro roincov has the reason for it in the first instance 
more precisely assigned by the preliminary remark, rdvruc . . . éapdrvoac: 
a multitude, of such Jew-Christians, must, inevitably will, come together, 
assemble around thee, to hear thee and to observe thy demeanour, for, ete. 
That James meant a tumultuary concourse, is not stated by the text, and 
is, on the contrary, at variance with the sanguine dei ; but Calvin, Grotius, 
Calovius, and many others erroneously hold that 7270. ovvea#. refers to the 
convoking of the church, or to the united body of the different household- 
congregations—in that case 76 7/79. must at least have been used, — eiyyv 
éy. é¢’ éavt.| having a vow’ for themselves. This é9' éavroav represents the 
having of the vow as founded on the men’s own wish and self-interest, and 
accordingly exhibits it as a voluntary personal vow, in which they were not 
dependent on third persons. The use of é9' éavrov in the sense of for one- 
self, at one’s own hand,'and the like,’* is a classical one,! and very common.” 


1 But yet, comp. with i. 15, ii. 41, iv. 4, Gal. must thus have continued to circumcise the 
j. 22, an evidence of the great progress which children that came to be born to them. 


Christianity had thus made in Palestine with 19 See on xv. 24. 

the lapse of time. 1) Comp. tov vouoy dvdacowy, ver. 23, The 
2 Comp. Luke xii. 1. dative is as in ix. 81. 

31. p. 230. ed. 2. 12 Baur. ¥ 
4 Comp. Gal. i. 14. 13 See on 1 Cor. xiv. 15; Rom. iii. 9. 
5 Luke i. 4; Acts xviii. 25; Rom. ii. 18; 1 14 So Lange. 

Cor. xiv. 19; Gal. vi. 6; Lucian, Asin. 48. 6 xviit. 18. [correct. 
6 Comp. Chrysostom. 16% reads af’ cavtay, a gloss substantially 
7Vulg. 17 Xen. Anad. ii. 4. 10; Thue. v. 67, 1, viii. 
8 Geler: Salle [p. 296. 


° The Jewish-Christians zealous for the law 18 Hermann, ad Viger. p. 859; Kihner, I. 
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A yet more express mode of denoting it would be: avroi é9’ éavrar. With 
this position of the vow there could be the less difficulty in Paul’s taking 
it along with them ; no interest of any other than the four men themselves 
was concerned in it. Moreover, on account of ver. 26, and because the 
point here concerned a usage appointed in the law of Moses, otherwise than 
at xviii, 18, we are to understand a formal temporary Nazarite vow, under- 
taken on some unknown occasion.! 

Ver. 24. These take to thee, bring them into thy fellowship, and become with 
them a Nazarite—éyviobyri, be consecrated, LXX. Num. vi. 3, 8, corresponding 
to the Hebrew V30—and make the expenditure for them, ix’ abroic, on their 
account,? namely, in the costs of the sacrifices to be procured.* ‘‘ More 
apud Judaeos receptum erat, et pro insigni pietatis officio habebatur, ut in 
pauperum Nasiraeorum gratiam ditiores sumtus erogarent ad _ sacrificia, 
quae, dum illi tonderentur, offerre necesse erat,’’ Kypke.* The attempt of 
Wieseler,°® to explain away the taking up of the Nazarite vow on the part 
of the apostle, is entirely contrary to the words, since ayvifecha, in its em- 
phatic connection with civ airoic, can only be understood according to the 
context of entering into participation of the Nazarite vow, and not generally 
of Israelitish purification by virtue of presenting sacrifices and visiting the 
temple, asin John xi. 55. —iva fvpfo.| contains the design of daray. ér’ 
avr., in order that they, after the fulfilment of the legal requirement had 
taken place, might have themselves shorn, and thus be released from their 
vow. The shearing and the burning of the hair of the head in the fire of 
the peace-offering, was the termination of the Nazaritic vow.® — kai yvécov- 
ta K.t.A.] and all shall know: not included in the dependence on iva, as in 
Luke xxii. 80, — dy] as in ver. 19. —oidév éore] that nothing has a place, is 
existent, so that all is without objective reality.” —xai airtdc] also for thy 
own person, whereby those antinomistic accusations are practically refuted. 
On ocrovyeiv, in the sense of conduct of life, see on Gal. iv. 25. 

Ver. 25. ‘* Yet the liberty of the Gentile Christians from the Mosaic law 
remains thereby undiminished ; that is secured by our decree,’’ chap. xv. 
The object of this remark is to obviate a possible scruple of the apostle as 
to the adoption of the proposal. — jueic areoreiAauev (see the critical 
remarks), we, on our part, have despatched envoys, after we had resolved that 
they have to observe no such thing, nothing which belongs to the category of 
such legal enactments. The notion of deiv*® is implied in the reference of 
Kpivarvrec, necessarium esse censuimus.® — ei uy ovAdocecSac K.t.A.] except that 
they should guard themselves from, ete.1° On ovadocecSai tu or tiva, to guard 
oneself from, comp. 2 Tim. iv. 15.!!— This citation of the decree of the 


1 Num. vi., and see on xviii. 18. See onsuch 
vows, Kiel, Archdol. I. § 67; Oehler in Her- 
z0g’s Encykl. X. p. 205 ff. 

2 See Bernhardy, p. 250. 

3 Num. vi. 14 ff. 

4See Joseph, Antt. xix. 6.1, Bell. ii. 15.1; 
Mischn. Nasir ii. 5.6; Wetstein, én Zoc.; also 
Oehler, Ze. p, 210, 


5p. 105 ff., and on Gai. p. 589, 

6 See Num. vi, 18. 

7 Comp. on xxy. 11. 

® See Lobeck, ad Phryn. p. 753 f£.; Schoem. 
ad Is. p. 397 f. 

* Comp. ver. 21. 

10 See xv. 28. [vii: 130. 

4 Wisd. i. 11; Ecclus. xix. 9; Herod. 1. 108, 
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apostolic synod told Paul wh:t was long since accurately known to him, 
but was here essentially pertinent to the matter. And for Paul himself 
that portion of the contents of the decree which was in itself indifferent 
was important enough, in view of those whose consciences were weak,! to make 
him receive this reminiscence of it now without an express reservation of 
his higher and freer standpoint, and of his apostolic independence, —a 
course by which he complied with the dovacie 7@ xacpo, Rom. xii. 11, 

Vv. 26, 27. James had made his proposal to Paul—by a public observance 
of a custom, highly esteemed among the Jews, and consecrated by Moses, 
practically to refute the accusation in question—in the conviction that the 
accusation was unfounded, and that thus Paul with a good conscience, 
without contradiction of his principles, could accept the proposal.? And 
Paul with a good conscience accepted it; in which case it must be pre- 
sumed that the four men also did not regard the Nazarite vow as a work of 
justification ;* otherwise Paul must at once on principle have rejected the 
proposal, in order not to give countenance to the fundamental error, op- 
posed to his teaching, of justification by the law, and not to offer resistance 
to Christ Himselt as the end of the law.* In fact, he must have been alto- 
gether convinced that the observance of the law was not under dispute, by 
those who regard him as an opponent of it, in the sense of justification by 
the law ; otherwise he would as little have consented to the proposal made 
to him as he formerly did to the circumcision of Titus ; and even the furnish- 
ing of explanations to guard his action, which Schneckenburger * supposes 
that we must assume, would not have sufficed, but would rather have 
stamped his accommodation as a mere empty show. Moreover, he was pre- 
cisely by his internal complete freedom from the Jaw in a position, without 
moral self-offence, not only to demean himself as, but really to be, a gvAdo- 
ow Tov vduov, Where this dvAdccecv was enjoined by love, which is the fulfil- 
ment of the law in the Christian sense,° as here, seeing that his object was 
—as uy Ov avto¢c id vouov, but as évvouoc Xpicrov—to become to the Jews oc 
’Iovdaioc, in order to win them.’ Thus this work of the law—although to 
him it belonged in itself to the orocyeia tov kécuov "—became a form, deter- 
mined by the circumstances, of exercising the love that fulfils the law, 
which, however different in its forms, is imperishable and the completion 
of the law.* The step, to which he yielded, stands on the same footing 


11 Cor. viii. 1 ff.; Rom. xiv. 1 ff. 

2 For if James had, in spite of Gal. i1. 9, re- 
garded Paul as a direct adversary of Mosaism. 
he would, on account of what he well knew 
to be Paul’s decision of character, have cer- 
tainly not proposed a measure which the Jat- 
ter could not but have immediately rejected. 
It remains possible, however, that, though 
not in the case of James himself, yet among 
a portion of the presbyters there was still not 
complete certainty, and perhaps even differ- 
ent views prevailed with regard to what was 
to be thought of that accusation. In this case, 
the proposal was a test bringing the matter to 


decisive certainty, which was very correctly 
calculated in view of the moral stedfastness 
of the apostie’s character. 

3 They were still weak brethren from Juda- 
ism, who still clave partially to ceremonial 
observances, Calvin designates them as nov- 
ices, with a yet tender and not fully formed 
faith. 

4 Rom. x. 4. 

5p. 05. 

6 Rom, xiii. 8, 10. 

7 1 Cor. 1x. 19 ff. 

8 Gal. iv. 3; Col. ii. 8. 

9 Matt. v 17. 
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with the circumcision of Timothy, which he himself performed,! and is 
subject essentially to the same judgment. The action of the apostle, there- 
fore, is neither, with Trip, following van Hengel,’ to be classed as a weak 
and rash obsequiousness, this were indeed to Paul, near the very end of his 
labours, the moral impossibility of a great hypocrisy ; nor, with Thiersch, 
are we to suppose that he in a domain not his own had to follow the direc- 
tion of the bishop ;* nor, with Baumgarten,* are we to judge that he, by 
here externally manifesting his continued recognition of the divine law, 
‘« presents in prospect the ultimate disappearance of his exceptional stand- 
point, bis thirteenth apostleship,’’® which there is nothing in the text to 
point to, and against which militates the fact that to the apostle his gospel 
was the absolute truth, and therefore he could never have in view a re-es- 
tablishment of legal customs which were to him merely oxd tov pedddvtwr.® 
Not by such imported ideas of interpreters, but by a right estimate of the 
free standpoint of the apostle,’ and of his love bearing all things, are we 
prevented from regarding his conduct in this passage, with Baur, Zeller, 
and Hausrath, as un-Pauline and the narrative as unhistorical.* — ov» abroic 
ayviadeic| consecrated with them, i.e. having entered into participation of 
their Nazarite state, which, namely, had already lasted in the case of these 
men for some considerable time, as ver. 23 shows. They did not therefore 
only now commence their Nazarite vow,’ but Paul agreed to a personal par- 
ticipation in their vow already existing, in order, as a joint-bearer, to bring 
to a close by taking upon himself the whole expense of the offerings. Ac- 
cording to Nasir. i, 3,1° a Nazarite vow not taken for life lasted at least 
thirty days, but the subsequent accession of another during the currency of 
that time must at least have been allowed in such a case as this, where the 
person joining bore the expenses. —eioje: cic Tr. iep.] namely, toward the 
close of the Nazarite period of these men, with which expired the Nazarite 
term current in pursuance of the civ aitoic aywobelc for himself. — dvayy¢A- 
Awr] notifying, namely, to the priests, who had to conduct the legally-ap- 
pointed sacrifices,” and then to pronounce release from the vow." The con- 
nection yields this interpretation, not : omnibus edicens,' or with the help 
of friends spreading the news, which in itself would likewise accord with 
linguistic usage.' — ry éerAgpwor Tov quep. T. ayv.] t.€. he gave notice that 
the vowed number of the Nazarite days had quite expired, after which only the 
concluding offering was required. This idea is expressed by éwc ob mpoo- 
mvéxdn x.7.A., which immediately attaches itself to rAv éxmAgpwow x.7.A. : the 


1 xvi. 3. {981 ff. 11 Comp. Thue, vii. 73. 4; Herodian, 11. 2.5; 

2JIn the Godsgeleerd. Bijdrazen, 1859, p. Xen. Anab. i. 6. 2. 

3 But see Gal. ii. 6. 12 Num. vi. 13 ff. 

411. p. 149. 13 The compound (énternuntiare) is purpose- 

5 Rom. xi. 25 ff. ly chosen, because Paul with his notice acted 

6 Col. il. 17. as internuntius of the four men. So com- 

DU Cor wie) ar monly écayyeAAew is used in Greek writers, 

* sve, on the other hand, Neander, p. 485 ££. where it signifies to nolify, to make known 
Lekebusch, p. 275 ff: Schneckenbarger in the Coinp. also 2 Mace. i. 33. ; 
Stud, uw. Krit. 1855, p. 566 f£. 14 Grotius. 

9 Neander. 15 Bornemann. 


20 Comp. Joseph. Bell. ii. 15. 1. 16 Luke ix. 60; Rom. ix. 17. 
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Sulfilment of the Nazarite days, until the offering for each individual was pre- 
sented by them, so that éwe od tpoonvéy On x.7.2. contains an objective more pre- 
cise definition of the éxzAjpwoe added from the standpoint of the author: 
which fulfilment was not earlier than until there was brought, ete. Hence, 
Luke has expressed himself not by the optative or subjunctive,’ which 
Lachmann, Praef. p. ix., has conjectured, but by the indicative aorist, ‘¢ the 
fulfilment up to the point that the presentation of the offering took place.”’ 
Wieseler arbitrarily* makes éw¢ oi dependent on clover rd iepdv, supplying 
‘and remained there.’’—Observe, further, that in airév Paul himself is now 
eneluded, which follows from oir avroic ayvioveic, aS well as that évdc éxdorov 
is added, because it is not one offering for all, but a separate offering for 
each, which is to be thought of (T°). — Ver. 27. ai érra juépat] is commonly 
taken as: the seven days, which he up to the concluding sacrifice had to spend 
under the Nazarite vow which he had jointly undertaken, so that these days 
would be the time which had stil] to run for the four men of the duration 
of their vow. But against this may be urged, first, that the éer2/pwore tov 
mu. T. ayv., ver. 26, must in that case be the future fulfilment, which is not 
said in the text; and, secondly and decisively, that the ai éxra ju., with 
the article, would presuppose a mention already made of seven days.’ Text- 
ually we can only explain it as: the well-known seven days required for this 
purpose,* so that it is to be assumed that, as regards the presentation of the 
offerings,° very varied in their kind, the interval of a week was usual. Incorrect, 
because entirely dissociated from the context, is the view of Wieseler,® that 
the seven days of the Pentecostal week, of which the last was Pentecost itself, 
are meant. So also Baumgarten, and Schaff.’ See, on the other hand, 
Baur,® who, however, brings out the seven days by the entirely arbitrary 
and groundless apportionment, that for each of the five persons a day was 
appointed for the presentation of his offering, prior to which five days we 
have to reckon one day on which James gave the counsel to Paul, and a 
second on which Paul went into the temple. On such a supposition, be- 
sides, we cannot see why Luke, in reference to what was just said, imép évoc 
éxdorov abrov, should not have written: ai wévte quépat. —oi amo Tt.’ Aoiac 
*Iovd.| ‘Paulus, dum fidelibus—the Jewish-Christians—placandis intentus 
est, in hostium—the unconverted Asiatic Jews—furorem incurrit,’? Calvin. 
How often had those, who were now at Jerusalem for the feast of Pente- 
cost, persecuted Paul already in Asia! —év 76 iepo] To see the destroyer 
of their ancestral religion in the temple, goaded their wrath to an outbreak. 


—ovvéixeov] XixX. 82. 

Vv. 28, 29. T. rérov rodr.] vi. 14. — ete te Kal "EAAnvag «7 A.| and, besides, 
he has also, further, in addition thereto, brought Greeks, Gentiles, into the 
temple. As to re cai, see on xix. 27. That by 7d iepdv we have to under- 


1 Comp. xxiii. 12. jam paene expletis,”’ etc.; also Ewald, p. 571. 
2 Comp. already Erasmus, Paraph. 5 According to Num. vi. 13 ff. 

3 Comp. Judith viii. 15; comp. vii. 80. ® pn. 110. and on Gal. p. 587; comp. Beza. 
4Comp. Frasmus, Paraphrase; “ Totum 7p. 243 ff. 


hoc septem diebus erat peragendum ; quibus 8 In the theol. Jahrb. 1849, p. 482 ff. 
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stand the court of the Jsraelites,! is self-evident, as the court of the Gentiles 
was accessible to the Greeks.? —"EAAyvac] the plural of category, which 
ver. 29 requires ; so spoken with hostile intent. — Ver. 29 is not to be made 
a parenthesis. — joav yap mpoewpaxdres «.7.A.] there were, namely, people, who 
had before, before they saw the apostle in the temple, ver. 27, seen Tro- 
phimus in the city with him. Observe the correlation in which the zpoewp.* 
stands with Seacdpevor, and the év 7H wéAec with év r@ iep@ on the one hand, 
and with ei¢ rd iepdv on the other. So much the more erroneous is it to change 
the definite po, before, into an indefinite formerly, which Otto* dates back 
even four years, namely, to the residence in Jerusalem mentioned in xviii. 
22. Beyond doubt the xpo does not point back farther than to the time of 
the present stay in Jerusalem, during which people had seen Trophimus 
with Paul in the city, before they saw the latter in the temple. — Tpdgiwov 
tov ’E@éovov] see xx. 4. Among those, therefore, who accompanied the 
apostle aypc tio ’Aciac, Trophimus must not have remained behind in Asia, 
but must have gone on with the apostle to Jerusalem.° — évéuifov] The par- 
ticular accusation thus rested on a hasty and mistaken inference ; it was 
an erroneous suspicion expressed as a certainty, to which zealotry so easily 
leads ! — év évéuifov ore] comp. John viii. 54. 

Ver. 30. "Efe rov iepov] in order that the temple enclosure might not be 
defiled with murder ; for they wished to put Paul to death, ver. 82. Ben- 
gel and Baumgarten hold that they had wished to prevent him from taking 
refuge at the altar. But the right of asylum legally subsisted only for 
persons guilty of unintentional manslaughter.° — éxreiod.| by the Levites. 
For the reason why, see above. Entirely at variance with the context, 
Lange’ holds that the closing of the temple intimated the temporary sus- 
pension of worship. It referred only to Paul, who was not to be allowed 
again to enter. 

Vv. 31-33. But while they sought to kill him, to beat him to death, ver. 
32, information came up, to the castle of Antonia, bordering on the north- 
west side of the temple, to the tribune of the Roman cohort.* ° — ro yiArrdpyxw] 
asimple dative, not for xpi¢ tov y.1° — éx’ abtoic] upon them. — éxér. deb 7vac | 
because he took Paul to be an at that time notorious insurgent,*? abandoned 
to the self-revenge of the people. In order, however, to have certainty on 


10On the screen of which were columns, 
with the warning in Greek and Latin : pi dety 
addOpvAOY EvTOS TOU aylov mpootevat, Joseph. 
Bell. v. 5. 2. 

2 Lightfoot, ad Matth. p. 58 f. 

3 The mpo is not /ocal, as in ii. 25 (my former 
interpretation), but, according to the context, 
temporal. The usus loguendi alone cannot 
here decide, as it may beyond doubt be urged 
for either view; see the lexicons. So also is 
it with mpoidetv. The Vulgate, Erasmus, 
Luther, Castalio, Calyin, and others neglect 


5 Comp. on xxvii. 2. 

6 Therefore they would hardly suppose that 
Paul would fly to the altar. Besides, they 
had him sure enough! See Ex. xxi. 18, 14; 
1 Kings ii. 28 ff. Comp. Ewald, Alterth. p. 
228 f. 

7 Apostol. Zeitalt. II. p. 306. 

§ Claudius Lysias, xxiii. 26. 

®*On aos, comp. Dem. 793. 16, 1323. 6; 
Pollux, viii. 6. 47 f.; Susannah 55; and see 
Wetstein. [II. p. 253. 


the zpo entirely. Beza correctly renders: 
antea viderant. 
4 Pastoralbr. p. 284 ff. 


10 See Bornemann and Rosenmiiller, Repert. 

11 On karatpéxe, 1o run down, comp. Xen. 
Anab. v. 4. 23, vii. 1. 20. 

12 Ver, 38. 
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the spot, he asked, the crowd: ric av eiy Kat ri gore reroink.| who he might be, 
subjective possibility, and of what he was doer —that he had done something, 
was certain to the inquirer.! — ei¢ rv rapeuBorgv] in castra,* t.e. to the fixed 
quarters of the Roman soldiery, the military barracks of the fortress.? 

Vv. 35, 36. ‘Ei +. avaBadu.] when he came to the stairs leading up to 
the fortress.* See examples of the form Badudc, and of the more Attic 
form Bacudc, in Lobeck.® —ovvé8y Bacrat. airév] brings forward what took 
place more markedly than the simple é8acrd¢ero. Either the accusative, as 
here, or the nominative may stand with the infinitive.* — aipe aiv6v| The 
same cry of extermination as in Luke xxiii. 18.7 
see Winer.® 

Vv. 37, 38. Ei éeore «.7.2.] aS in xix. 2; Luke xiv. 3; Mark x. 2. 
“Modeste alloquitur,’’? Bengel. —‘EAaywort ywwédoxerc] understandest thou 
Greek? A question of surprise at Paul’s having spoken in Greek. The 
expression does not require the usually assumed supplement of Aadeiv,? but 
the adverb belongs directly to the verb yivéoxerc.° —obk apa ov ei K.7.A.] 
Thou art not then, as I imagined, the Egyptian, etc. The emphasis lies on 
ovk, So that the answer would again begin with ov." Incorrectly, Vulgate, 
Erasmus, Beza, and others: nonne tu es, etc. — The Egyptian, for whom 
the tribune had—probably from a mere natural conjecture of his own— 
taken Paul, was a phantastic pseudo-prophet, who in the reign of Nero 
wished to destroy the Roman government and led his followers, collected 
in the wilderness, to the Mount of Olives, from which they were to see 
the walls of the capital falldown, Defeated with his followers by the 
procurator Felix, he had taken to flight ; and therefore Lysias, in conse- 
quence of his remembrance of this event still fresh after the lapse of a 
considerable time,’ lighted on the idea that the dreaded enthusiast, now 
returned or drawn forth from his long concealment, had fallen into the 
hands of popular fury. —rerpaxioyi2.] Josephus" gives the followers of 
the Egyptian at rpvcuvpiove ; but this is only an apparent inconsistency with 
our passage, for here there is only brought forward a single, specially re- 
markable appearance of the rebel, perhaps the first step which he took with 
his most immediate and most dangerous followers, and therefore the read- 
ing in Josephus is not to be changed in accordance with our passage, in 
opposition-to Kuinoel and Olshausen.'* — How greatly under the worthless 


On the plural «pdZovtec, 


11See Klotz, ad Devar. p. 186. Comp. 


Biumlein, Partik. p 281. 


1 Comp. Winer, p. 281 (E. T. 375) ; Kiihner, 
ad Xen, Anab. 1. 3. 14. 


2Sce Sturz, Dial. Al. p. 30; Lobeck, ad 
Phryn. p. 377: 

3 So xxii. 24, xxiii. 10, 16, 32. 

4 Joseph. Bell. Jud. v. 5. 8. 

5 Ad Phryn. p. 324. 

8 See Stallb. ad Plat. Phaed. p. 67 C. 

7 Comp. Acts xxii, 22. 

8 p. 490 (EH. T. 660). Comp. v. 16. 

9 Neh. xiii. 24. 

10 Comp, Xen. Anabd. vii. 6. 8, Cyrop. vii. 5. 
31: rovs Supiote émtoramevovs, comp. Graece 
nescire in Cic. p. Flacco, 4. 


12 Joseph, Bell. 1i. 18.5, Antt. xx. 8. 6. 

13 Wor different combinations with a view to 
the more exact determination of the time of 
this event, which, however, remains doubtful, 
see Wieseler, p. 76 ff.; Stdlting, Beitr. z. 
Ewegese d. Paul. Br. p. 190 ff. 

14 Bell. 1c. 

i5 But there remains in contradiction both 
with our passage and with the rpurpvptous of 
Josephus himself, his statement, Andé. xx. 8. 
6, that 400 were slain and 200 taken prisoners ; 
for in Bell. 1i. 18. 5, he informs us that the 
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Felix the evil of danditti! prevailed in Jerusalem and Judaea generally, see 
in Joseph, Antt. xx. 6 f. 

Vv. 39, 40. Zam indeed (uév)—not the Egyptian, but—a Jew from Tarsus, 
and so apprehended by thee through being confounded with another, yet vs 
pray thee, etc. — avdpuroc] In his speech to the people Paul used the more 
honourable word avfp.2 —oix dofjuov| See examples of this litotes in the 
designation of important cities, in Wetstein ad loc.* A conscious feeling 
of patriotism is implied in the expression, — «aréo. r. x.] See on xii. 17. — 
mohane J& oiya¢ yevou.| ‘*Conticuere omnes intentique ora tenebant.’’ *— rq 
'EBp. diad.| thus uot likewise in Greek, as in ver. 387, but in the Syro- 
Ohaldaie dialect of the country,’ in order, namely, to find a more favourable 
hearing with the people. — We may add, that the permission to speak granted 
by the tribune is too readily explainable from the unexpected disillusion 
which he had just experienced, ver. 39, to admit of its being urged asa 
reason against the historical character of the speech,® just as the silence 
which set in is explainable enough as the effect of surprise in the case of 
the mobile vulgus. And if the following speech, as regards is contents, does 
not enter upon the position of the speaker towards the law, it was, in 
presence of the prejudice and passion of the multitude, a very wise pro- 
cedure simply to set forth facts, by which the whole working of the apostle 
is apologetically exhibited. 


Norres py American Eprror. 


(P°) Rhodes and Patara. V. 1. 


The island of Rhodes was famous for its natural beauty and great fertility. 
So genial was its climate, that it was proverbially said the sun shone every 
day in Rhodes. Its chief city, of the same name, which signifies rosy, was 
celebrated for its excellent schools and extensive commerce. Cicero and other 
young noble Romans made it their university. There stood the colossal brazen 
statue of Apollo, one hundred and twenty-seven feet in height, which was re- 
garded as one of the wonders of the world. It long remained a place of im- 
portance, and, in the middle ages, was famous as the residence of the Knights 
of St. John, by whom it was rescued from the Saracens in 1310, and held by 
them until it was conquered in 1523 by Solyman the Magnificent. It now be- 
longs to the Turks, who have long oppressed the people, and its prosperity 
has ceased. Its gardens still, however, are filled with delicious fruits, and there 
are the ruins of an old fortress and the cells of the knights to be seen. 


greater part were either cantured or stain. 1 r@v oxapiwyv, the daggermen, see Suicer, 


But this contradiction is simply chargeable to Thes. II. p. 957: the article denotes the class 
Josephus himself, as the incompatibility of of men. 


his statements discloses a historical error, 2 Schaefer, ad Long. p 408. See xxit. 3. 
concerning which our passage shows de- 3 Comp. Jacobs, ad Achill. Tat. p. 718. 
cisively that it was committed either in the 4 Virgil. Aen. ii. 1. 

assertion that the greater part were captured 51, 19. 

or slain, or in the statement of the numbers ® Baur, Zeller. 


in Antt. l.c, 
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At Patara, a seaport of Lycia, near the mouth of the river Xanthus, was a 
famous oracle of Apollo, which was held as scarcely inferior to that at Delphi, 
hence Horace describes the god as the ‘‘ Delius et Patareus Apollo.” Here 
the apostle landed, and embarked in another vessel. The place is now in ruins, 
its harbor filled with sand-banks, its temple demolished, and its oracles dumb. 


“The oracles are dumb ; 
No voice nor hideous hum 
Runs through the archéd roof in words deceiving ; 
Apollo from his shrine 
Can no more divine, 
With hollow shriek the steep of Delphos leaving; 
No nightly trance or breathéd spell 
Inspires the pale-eyed priests from the prophetic cell.’’ 
(Milton.) 


(Q°) Disciples at Tyre. V. 4. 


A small church had been gathered here, probably through the labors of some 
of the dispersion, possibly by the preaching of Philip. While waiting for the 
departure of the vessel, the apostle spent a week with these disciples, and we 
can well imagine what a precious season they enjoyed, and we wonder not that 
they all—men, women, and children—came to the shore with him, nor that, 
jhaving intimation of the trials and sufferings which awaited the apostle at Je- 
rusalem, they sought to dissuade him from going. We must ever distinguish 
between the divine intimations and human inferences. These disciples at Tyre 
had received some foreshadowings of coming affliction to Paul, yet had not 
received so full a revelation of the divine mind, as was given to Paul, hence 
their counsel was opposed to his decision. The period of seven days ‘‘ men- 
tioned at Troas, and again at Puteoli, seems to indicate that Paul arranged to 
be at Troas, Puteoli, and Tyre over the Sabbath, and to partake with them of 
the Lord’s Supper.’’ 


(R*) Philip's four daughters. YV. 9. 


The remarks of Meyer on this verse are just. Gloag observes : ‘‘ This remark 
does not seem to be merely incidentally introduced ; but is probably an indi- 
cation that the daughters of Philip, influenced by the spirit of prophecy, fore- 
told the sufferings which awaited the apostle at Jerusalem.” Howson says : 
“ There seems to have been an organization at Ephesus of ‘ widows’ of an ad- 
vanced age, who spent their days in charitable work in connectién with the 
church. But we find no trace of any order of virgins in the early church.” 
Hackett writes : ‘‘ Luke mentions the fact as remarkable, and not as inany way 
related to the history. It is hardly possible that they too foretold the apostle’s 
approaching captivity.’’ Alford says: ‘‘ To find an argument for the so-called 
‘honor of virginity’ in this verse only shows to what resources tnore will 
stoop who have failed to apprehend the whole spirit and rule of the gospel in 
the matter.” Alewander remarks : They ‘‘ were inspired, literally, prophesying, 
not as public teachers, but in private, perhaps actually prophesying in the 
strict sense, at the time of Paul’s arrival, i.e. predicting what was to befall him, 
like the Tyrian disciples.’ ‘‘ Their virginity is probably referred to only as a 
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reason for their being still at home, and not as having any necessary connec- 
tion with their inspiration.’”’ We concur fully in the remarks of Dr. Taylor: 
‘“ At this time his four unmarried daughters, who were possessed of the gift of 
prophecy, were living under his roof; and though it is not said in so many 
words that they foretold what was to happen to the apostle, yet it seems likely 
that they also renewed the warnings which he had already so frequently re- 
ceived,’’ and he justly adds in a note, there seems no foundation whatever for 
the notion of Plumptre that they were under a vow. Furrar says: ‘‘ The 
house of Philip was hallowed by the gentle ministries of four daughters, who, 
looking for the coming of Christ, had devoted to the service of the gospel their 
virgin lives.”’ 


(s*) Tarried many days. Y. 10. 


The phrase is literally more days, rendered by the words some, several, im- 
plying that he spent a longer time there than in other places on the way, or 
than he had intended to spend at least a number of days— probably two weeks. 
He left Philippi with the design of reaching Jerusalem before Pentecost. He 
was at Philippi during the Passover. And from the Passover to Pentecost 
there are fifty days. We may reckon the time thus: From Philippi to Troas 
5 days, at Troas 7. To Assos and Mitylene 1, to Chios, Samos, and Miletus 3 ; 
at Miletus and to Cos about 3; Rhodes and Patara 2; to Tyre 2; at Tyre 7; 
Ptolemais 2 ; to Cesaraea 1. Making 33 days in all, leaving 17 to spend at Cesa- 
raea ; and to go to Jerusalem, which would not require more than 2 days. 


(1°) Paul purifying himself. V. 26. 


The views of Meyer on this act of the apostle are fully expressed, and com- 
mend themselves to general acceptance—that the apostle acted in full view of 
the absolute truth of the gospel, and in the exercise of Christian freedom and 
condescending charity. Alford says: ‘‘ James and the elders made this pro- 
posal, assuming that Paul could comply with it salva conscientia ; perhaps also 
as a proof to assure themselves and others of his sentiments ; and Paul ac- 
cepted it salva conscientia. But this he could only have done on one con- 
dition, that he was sure by it not to contribute in these four Nazarites to the 
error of justification by works of the law.’’ Paul, in compassion to the weak 
faith of his Jewish brethren, associated himself with four members of the 
church who had a vow, and this he did, without implying that it was neces- 
sary for any, and certainly not for the Gentile Christians, to do the same thing. 
Neander writes : ‘* Let us recollect that the faith in Jesus as the promised Mes- 
siah was the fundamental doctrine, on which the whole structure of the church 
arose. Accordingly the first Christian community was formed of very hetero- 
geneous materials. It was composed of such as differed from other Jews only 
by the acknowledging of Jesus as the Messiah ; of such as still continued bound 
to the same contracted Jewish notions, which they had entertained before ; 
and of such as by coming to know Jesus more and more as the Messiah in the 
higher spiritual sense, were becoming more completely freed from their beset- 
ting errors. As Christ himself had faithfully observed the Mosaic law, so the 
faithful observance of it was adhered to at first by all believers.’’ Furrar re- 
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marks: ‘Still there were two great principles which he had thoroughly 
grasped, and on which he had consistently acted, One was acquiescence in 
things indifferent for the sake of charity, so that he gladly became as a Jew to 
Jews that he might save Jews ; the other that, during the short time which 
remained, and under the stress of the present necessity, it was each man’s duty 
to abide in the condition wherein he had been called. His objection to Le- 
vitism was not an objection to external conformity, but only to that substitution 
of externalism for faith, to which conformity might lead. He did not so much 
object to ceremonies as to placing any reliance on them. He might have wished 
that things were otherwise, and that the course suggested to him involved a 
less painful sacrifice.’’ Gloag observes : “ According to Paul’s views the cere- 
monies of the law were matters of indifference ; he himself appears to have 
observed them, though with no great strictness ; hence he felt himself at 
liberty to accommodate himself to the conduct of others in these indifferent 
things. And it was this very liberality of spirit, this freedom of action, that 
enabled him to comply with the request of James and the elders. Christian 
love, which was the grand moving principle of his conduct, caused him to 
accommodate himself to the views of the Jews, when he could do so without 
any sacrifice of principle, in order to remove their prejudices.” 

Schaff says : ‘‘And as to Paul, he was here not in his proper Gentile-Chris- 
tian field of labor. His conduct, on other occasions, proves that he was far 
from allowing himself from being restricted in this field. He reserved to him- 
self entire independence in his operations. But he stood now on the venera- 
ble ground of the Jewish-Christian mother church, where he had to respect the 
customs of the Fathers, and the authority of James, the regular bishop or pre- 
siding elder. Clearly conscious of already possessing righteousness and salva- 
tion in Christ, he accommodated himself, with the best and noblest intentions, 
to the weaker brethren.”’ 
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Ver. 1. vvrvi] is decided by its attestation. Elz. has viv. —Ver. 2. mpocegover) 
Tisch. Born, read rpoodwvei, following D Emin. Theoph. Oec. Rightly ; the 
Recepta is a mistaken alteration in accordance with xxi. 40, from which 
mposegovyoev is inserted in G, min. — Ver. 3. uév] is wanting in important wit- 
nesses; deleted by Lachm. Born. But its non-logical position occasioned the 
omission. — Ver. 9. xa? éudoBor éyévorto] is wanting in A BH &, min. and sev- 
eral vss. Deleted by Lachm. But the omission is explained by the homoeo- 
teleuton. Had there been interpolation, évveoi from ix, 7 would have been used. 
— Ver. 12. etoe375] is wanting in A, Vulg. Condemned by Mill, On the other 
hand, B G H®, and many min. Chrys. Theophyl. have etAas7s, which Lachm. 
and Tisch. read. The omission of the word is to be considered as a mere 
transcriber’s error ; and evAaB7s is to be preferred, on account of the prepon- 
derance of evidence. — Ver. 16. aitod] Elz. has rod Kupiov. against decisive 
attestation. An interpretation, for which other witnesses have ’Ijcov. — Ver. 
20. Zregdvov] is wanting only in A, 68, and would fall, were it not so decidedly 
attested, to be considered an addition. But with this attestation the omission 
is to be explained by an error in copying (ZregavOY 7OY). — After cuvevdocav 
Elz. has 77 avaipéoes avrod. which, however, is wanting in AB DE 8, 40, and 
some vss., and has come in from viii. 1 (in opposition to Reiche, nov. descript. 
dodd. N. T. p. 28). — Ver. 22. xa@jxev] Elz. has xafjxov, supported by Rinck, 
in opposition to decisive testimony. — Ver. 23. aégpa] D, Syr. Cassiod. have 
oipavov. Recommended by Griesb., adopted by Born. But the evidence is 
too weak, and oip. bears the character of a more precise definition of dépa. — 
Ver. 24. eioyeo9a] Elz. has dyeofa, against greatly preponderating evidence. 
EIS was absorbed by the preceding O%. eizas is to be read instead of ebadn, 
according to decisive testimony, with Tisch. and Lachm. — Ver. 25. rpoérewar] 
has, among the many variations,—rpnérewev (Elz.), mpoereivavro, tpooéteuvar, 
mpooeTetvov, Tpoorrecvev,—the strongest attestdtion. The change of the plural 
into the singular is explained from the fact that the previous context contains 
nothing of a number of persons executing the sentence, and therefore 6 yh 
apxos was still regarded as the subject. —Ver. 26. Before 7i Elz. has Opa, 
against A B C E &, min. Vulg. and other vss. So also Born., following D G H, 
min. vss. Chrys. Certainly ‘‘ vox innocentissima”’ (Born.), but an addition by 
way of gloss according to these preponderating witnesses. —Ver. 30. Tapa} 
Lachm. and Born. read i7é, according to A B C E &, min. Theophyl. Oec. The 
weight of evidence decides for #76. — After 2Avcev abr, Elz. has ao 7. Seouav. 
An explanatory addition, against greatly preponderating testimony. — Instead 
of cvvedGeiv Elz, has é20eiv, against equally preponderant evidence. How easily 
might ZYN be suppressed in consequence of the preceding ZEN!— rd 7 


ovvédpiov] Elz. has 6Aov 76 ovvédp, aitdv, against decisive evidence, although 
defended by Reiche, lc. p. 28. 
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Vv. 1-8. "AdeAgod x. warépec] quite a national address.! Even Sanhe- 
_drists were not wanting in the hostile crowd ; at least the speaker presup- 
poses their presence. — dxotoate «.1..] hear from me my present defence to 
you (w*). Astothe double genitive with dxovev, comp. on John xii. 46. 
— After ver. 1, a pause, — éyo uév] Luke has not at the very outset settled 
the logical arrangement of the sentence, and therefore mistakes the correct 
position of the wév, which was appropriate only after yeyevy. Similar ex- 
amples of the deranged position of wév and dé often occur in the classics.? 
—avaretpappuévoc . . . vouov] Whether the comma is to be placed after 
raiTy * or after TauadcA,* is—seeing that the meaning and the progression 
of the speech are the same with either construction—to be decided simply 
by the external structure of the discourse, according to which a new ele- 
ment is always introduced by the prefixing of a nominative participle : 
yeyevrnuévoc, avaretpaupmévoc, neraidevuévoc: born at Tarsus in Cilicia, but 
brought up in this city, Jerusalem, at the feet of Gamaliel,® instructed 
according to the strictness of the ancestral law. The latter after the general 
avarevpaup. k.7.2. brings into relief a special point, and therefore it is not 
to be affirmed that rapa 7. 6d. Tau. suits only reraid.® — rapa rove rédac] a 
respectful expression, r7v woAAqv mpoc Tov dvdpa aida detxvic,’ to be explained 
from the Jewish custom of* scholars sitting partly on the floor, partly on 
benches at the feet of their teacher, who sat more elevated on a chair.® 
The tradition that, until the death of Gamaliel, the scholars listened in a 
standing posture to their teachers,’ even if it were the case,’ cannot be 
urged against this view, as even the standing scholar may be conceived as 
being at the feet of his teacher sitting on the elevated cathedra."\— xara axpif. 
Tov Tarp@ov vouov] i.e. in accordance with the strictness contained in, living and 
ruling in, the ancestral law. The genitive depends on axpif. Erasmus, 
Castalio, and others connect it with rerad., held to be used substan- 
tively: carefully instructed in the ancestral law. Much too tame, as care- 
ful legal instruction is after avaredp. . . . mapart. 76d. Taya. understood 
of itself, and therefore the progress of the speech requires special climactic 
force. —-The xarpwo¢ véuoc is the law received from the fathers,'® i.e. the 
Mosaic law, but not including the precepts of the Pharisees, as Kuinoel 
supposes—which is arbitrarily imported. It concerned Paul here only to 
bring into prominence the Mosaically orthodox strictness of his training ; 


1 Comp. on Vii. 2. 

2See Biiumlein, Partik. p. 168; Winer, p. 
520 (E. T. 700.) 

3 Alberti, Wolf, Griesbach, Heinrichs, Kui- 
noel, Lachmann, Tischendorf, de Wette. 

4 Calyin, Beza, Castalio, and most of the 
older commentators, Bornemann, 

5 See on v. 34. 

6 De Wette. 

7 Chrysostom. 

8 Schoettg. in loc.; Bornemann, Schol. in 
Lue, p. 179. 

9 Vitringa, Synag. p. 166 f.; Wagenseil, ad 
Sota, p. 993. 


10 But see on Luke ii. 46. 

11 Matt, xxiii. 2; Vitringa, /.c. p. 165 f. 

12 Hermann, ad Viger. p. 777. 

13 Tlatpwa pev Ta €x matépwy eis viovs yu- 
podvta, Ammonius, p. 111. Concerning the 
difference of ratpwos, matpros, and mazpikés, 
not always preserved, however, and often 
obscured by interchange in the codd., see 
Schoemann, ad Js. p. 218; Maetzn. ad Lycurg.. 
p. 127; Ellendt, Lew. Soph. Il. p. 581 f. On 
Tatpwos vojos, comp, 2 Macc. vi. 1; Joseph. 
Antt. xii. 3.3; Ken. Hell. ii. 3. 2; Thuc. viii. 
76.6: marpror vouor. Comp, xxiv. 14, xxvili. 
ts 
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the other specifically Pharisaic element was suggested to the hearer by the 
mention of Gamaliel, but not by 7. ratp. véuov. Paul expresses himself 
otherwise in Phil. iii. 5 and Gal. i. 14. —yAorye indpy. tov Ceod| so that I 
was a zealot for God, for the cause and glory of God, contains a special 
characteristic definition to memaderuévog . . . véuov.! ‘* Uterque locus 
quiddam ex mimesi habet ; nam Judaei putabant se tantum tribuere Deo, 
quantum detraherent Jesu Christo,’’ Bengel. 

Vv. 4, 5. Tatr. 7. 656v] for Christianity was in his case the evident cause 
of the enmity.? — dyp: Oavdtov] Grotius appropriately remarks: ‘‘ quantum 
scil. in me erat.’? It indicates how far the intention in the édiwga went, 
namely, even to the bringing about of their execution. — 6 apyep.| The 
high priest at the time, still living.* — waprupei] not futurum Atticum, but : 
he is, as the course of the matter necessarily involves, my witness. — Kai nav 
rd mpeoBut.] and the whole body of the elders.* — rpodc tov¢ adeAgotc| 1.6. to the 
Jews.° Bornemann: against the Christians. Paul would im that case have 
entirely forgotten his pre-Christian standpoint, in the sense of which he 
speaks ; and the hostile reference of mpé¢ must have been suggested by the 
context, which, however, with the simple éror. deZau. mpdc 1s not at all here 
the case. — kat rove éxeice, t.€. ei¢ Aauaocndv, dvtac] also those who were thither. 
Paul conceives them as having come thither, since the persecution about 
Stephen, and so being found there ; hence éxeice does not stand for éxei, so 
still de Wette, but is to be explained from a pregnant construction com- 
mon especially with later writers. °® 

Vv. 6-11. See on ix. 3-8. Comp. xxvi. 13 ff. ixavédv] t.e. of consider- 
able strength. It was a light of glory’ dazzling him; more precisely 
described in xxvi. 12. — Ver. 10. dv réraxtai cov rorgaa] what is appointed 
to thee to do; by whon, is left entirely undetermined. Jesus, who appeared 
to him, does not yet express Himself more precisely, but means: by God, 
ver. 14,— Ver. 11. ¢ dé obk évéBrerov] but when I beheld not, when sight 
failed me; he could not open his eyes, ver. 13.° 

Vv. 12-15. But Ananias, a religious man according to the law, attested ® by 
all the Jews resident in Damascus, thus a mediator, neither hostile to the 
law nor unknown ! — dvaBrepov . . . avéBAaea cic abrév] avaBAérewv, which 
may signify as well to look up, as also viswm recuperare,'® has here ™ the for- 
mer meaning, which is evident from cic airév: look up! and at the same 
hour I looked up to him. We are to conceive the apostle as sitting there 
blind with closed eyelids, and Ananias standing before him. — zpoe yecp. | 
has appointed thee thereto. — rdv dixavov] Jesus, on whom, as the righteous, 


1 Comp. Rom. x. 2. 8 Comp. on the absolute ¢uBrécrev, Ken. 

2 Comp. on oéds, ix. 2, XViii. 25, xix. 9, 23. Mem. iii. 11.10 5 2 Chron. xx, 24. 

3 See on ix. 2. ® Praised, comp. x. 22, vi. 3. 

4 Comp. on Luke xxii. 66, and the yepovoia, 10 See on Jobn ix. 11, and Fritzsche, ad 
Vv. 21. Mare. p. 328. 

5 See ix. 2. 11 It is otherwise in ix. 17, 18. 

® Lobeck, ad Phryn. p. 44; comp. ii. 39, 12 See on ili. 20 } comp, xxvi. 16. 
xxi. 3. 13 2 Cor. v. 21. 


7 Ver. 11. 
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the divine will to save, rd OéAyua abrov, was based.*— mpd¢ mavr. dvOp.] 
Direction of the éoy wdpr., as in xiii. 31: to all men.? 

Ver. 16. Ti wéAdecg;] Why tarriest thou? éAdew go used only here in the 
N. T.; frequent in the classics. The question is not one of reproach, but 
of excitement and encouragement. — drddovoa tac duapr. cov] let thyself be 
baptized, and thereby wash away thy sins. Here, too, baptism is that by 
means of which the forgiveness of the sins committed in the pre-Christian 
life takes place.* Calvin inserts saving clauses, in order not to allow the 
grace to be bound to the sacrament. As to the purposely-chosen middle 
forms, comp. on 1 Cor. x. 2. —ériad. 7d dvoua aitov] Wolf appropriately 
explains: ‘* postquam invocaveris atque ita professus fueris nomen Domini, 
as the Messiah. Id scilicet antecedere olim debebat initiationem per bap- 
tismum faciendam.”’ 

Vv. 17, 18. With this the history in ix. 26 is to be completed. — kai xpo- 
cevyouévov ov] a transition to the genitive absolute, independent of the case 
of the substantive.* — éxorace:] see on x. 10. The opposite : | yiveoOar év 
éav7a, XU. 11. Regarding the non-identity of this ecstasy with 2 Cor. xiii. 
2 ff., see in loc. — ob mapadék. o. . papt. Tepi éwod| wept éuod is most naturally 
to be attached to +. waprup., aS paprupeiv repi is quite usual, very often in 
John. Winer’ connects it with zapad. Observe the order: thy witness 
of me. 

Vv. 19-21. ‘‘I interposed by way of objection ® the contrast, in which 
my working for Christianity, my paprvpia, would appear toward my former 
hostile working,’ which contrast could not but prove the truth and power 
of my conversion and promote the acceptance of my testimony, and *— 
Christ repeated His injunction to depart, which He further specially con- 
firmed by 6rz éy& ei¢ évy paxpav éEaroor. oe.’’ ‘‘Commemorat hoc Judaeis 
Paulus, ut eis declararet summum amorem, quo apud eos cupivit manere 
lisque praedicare ; quod ergo iis relictis ad gentes iverit, non ex swo voto, 
sed Dei jussu compulsum fuisse,’’? Calovius. — avrol éricr.] is necessarily to 
be referred to the subject of rapadéfovra, ver. 18, to the Jews in Jerusalem, 
not to the foreign Jews.° — éyo junv «.7.2.] Iwas there, etc. — xai aitdc] et 
ipse, as well as other hostile persons. On ovvevdox., comp. viii. 1. — Ver. 


1 Comp. iii. 14, vii. 52. presupposes in Paul a human conception de- 
2 That is, according tothe popular expres- viating from the intimation contained in it, 
sion: before all the world. Frequently so in to which the heavenly call runs counter, as 
Isocrates. See Bremi, ad Pavegy?'. 23, p. 28. often also with the prophets (Moses, Jere- 
But the wniiversal destination of the apostle is miah, etc.), the divine intimation encountcrs 
implied therein. Comp. ver. 21. human scruples. If, moreover, the words 
3 Comp. the Homeric amoAvpaiverdat, Ll. i. here were meant as assenting, we should nec- 
113 f., and Nigelsbach in doc. Comp. ii. 38; essarily expect a hint of it in the expression 


Eph. v. 26; and see on 1 Cor. vi. 11. (such as: vat, Kvpte). 
4See Bernhardy, p. 474; Kiihner, § 681; 7In which I was engaged in bringing be- 
Stallb. ad Plat. Rep. p. 518 A. lievers to prison (pvAaxig., Wisd. xviii. 4), and 
5 p. 180 (E. T. 172). in scourging them (Matt. x. 17), now in this 


6 Ewald, p. 438, understands ver. 19f. not synagogue, and now in that (kara ras cvvay.). 
as an objection, but as assenting : ‘‘ however Comp. xxvi. 11. 
humanly intelligible it might strictly be, that 8 Ver. 21. 
the Jews would not hear him.”’ But the ex- 9 Heinrichs. 
traordinary revelation in itself most naturally 
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21. éyé] with strong emphasis. Paul has to confide in and obey this I. — 
iSaxoore)2@] This promised future sending forth ensued at xili. 2, and how 
effectively ! see Rom. xv. 19. — ic &vy] among Gentiles. 

Vv. 22. “Aype tobrov rob Adyov] namely, ver. 21, eize tpd¢ we’ Topevov, bre ele 
20vn uaxp. &aroot. oe. This expression inflamed the jealousy of the children 
of Abraham in their pride and contempt of the Gentiles, all the more that 
it appeared only to confirm the accusation in xxi, 28. It cannot therefore 
surprise us that the continuation of the speech was here rendered impos- 
sible, just as the speech of Stephen and that of Paul at the Areopagus was 
broken off on analogous occasions of offence, which Baur makes use of - 
against its historical character. — ob yap xabjxev x.7.2.] for it was not Jit that 
he should remain in life; he ought not to have been protected in his life, 
when we designed to put him to death.! 

Ver. 23. They cast off their clothes, and hurled dust in the air, as a symbol 
of throwing stones,—both as the signal of a rage ready and eager person- 
ally to execute the alpe ard rie yc Tov TowovTov !_ The objection of de Wette, 
that in fact Paul was in the power of the tribune, counts for nothing, as 
the gesture of the people was only a demonstration of their own vehement 
desire. Chrysostom took it, unsuitably as regards the sense and the words, 


of shaking out their garments—ra ipdria éxtivdocovteg KoviopTov éEBadoy’ Gore 


xaherorépav yevéoOae THY oTaoLv TovVTO TOLOVOLY, ] Kar HoBioa BovaAduevor TOV 
dpyovra. Wetstein, Heinrichs, Kuinoel, Hackett, and others explain it of 
waving their garments, by which means those at a distance signified their 
assent to the murderous exclamations of those standing near; and the 
throwing of the dust at all was only signum tumultus. But the text con- 
tains nothing of a distinction between those standing near and those at a 
distance, and hence this view arbitrarily mutilates and weakens the unity 
and life of the scene. The fizz. 7. iudr. is not to be explained from the 
waving of garments in Lucian ;* but—in connection with the cry of exter- 
mination that had just gone before—from the laying aside of their garments 
with a view to the stoning,* to which, as was well known, the Jews were 
much inclined.* 

Ver. 24. It is unnecessarily assumed by Heinrichs, Kuinoel, and de Wette 
that the tribune did not understand the Hebrew address. But the tumult, 
only renewed and increased by it, appeared to him to presuppose some 
secret crime. He therefore orders the prisoner to be brought into the bar- 
racks, with the command ¢eirac,® to examine him by the application of 
scourging,® in order to know on account of what offence’ they so shouted to 
him—to Paul.* — air] for the crying and shouting were a hostile reply to 
him, 22, 23.° Bengel well remarks: ‘‘ acclamare dicuntur auditores verba 


1 xxi. 31, Comp. Winer, p. 265 (B. T.) 352. 1,5. 8, (275). 


2 Dz saltat. 83 (but see the emendation of 
the passage in Bast, a@ Aristaenet. epp. p. 580, 
ed. Boisson.); Ovid, Amor. ili. 2. 74 (when it 
is a token of approbation, see Wetstein). 

3 Ver, 20, vii. 58. 

4y, 26, xiv. 19; John x. 31. On pirrew ta 
iwar., comp. Plat. Rep. p. 473 E; Xen, Anad. 


5 See Buttmann, newt. Gr. p. 236 f. (E. T. 

6 averageodar, Susannah 14, Judg. vi. 29, not 
preserved in Greek writers, who have ééera- 
Gerda, 

7 Xiil. 28, xxiii, 28, xxv. 18, xxvili. 18, 

® Comp. xxiii. 18. 

* On exup. re, comp, Plut. Pomp. 4. 


a 


PLEA OF ROMAN CITIZENSHIP, AQI1 


facienti.’? '!— Moreover, it was contrary to the Roman criminal law for the 
tribune to begin the investigation with a view to bring out a confession by 
way of tortwre,* not to mention that here it was not a slave who was to be 
questioned.* As in the case of Jesus,‘ it was perhaps here algo the content- 
ment of the people that was intended. Comp. Chrysostom : dride rH é&ovcta 
xparae (the- tribune), xai éxeivore xpd¢ yap roi . . . brwe raboeve Tov éxelvev 
Uuuov adrKov ovTa. 

Vv. 25-27. ‘Qe d8 xpogrewvav avrov toi¢ iuac.] But when they had stretched 
him before the thongs. Those who were to be scourged were bound and 
stretched on a stake. Thus they formed the object stretched out before the 
thongs, the scourge consisting of thongs.* Comp. Beza: ‘‘quum autem 
cum distendissent loris, caedendum.’’*° The subject of xpoér. is those charged 
with the execution of the punishment, the Roman soldiers. Following 
Henry Stephanus, most expositors, among them Grotius, Homberg, Loesner, 
Heinrichs, Kuinoel, Olshausen, take zporeiverv as equivalent to mpoBddrew 
(Zonaras : xporeivovory® avti tov mpoTiWéacr Kat mpoBarAovrar) : cum loris eum 
obtulissent s. tradidissent. But xporeivecy never means simply tradere, but 
always to stretch before, to hold before, sometimes in the literal, sometimes in 
a figurative’ sense. But here the context, treating of a scourging, quite 
demands the entirely literal rendering. Others take roic ivdow instrumen- 
tally,* of the thongs with which the delinquent was either merely bound,?® 
or, along with that, was placed in a suspended position.!? But in both 
cases not only would toic ivaciv be a very unnecessary statement, but also 
the xpo in xpoér. would be without reference; and scourging in a sus- 
pended position was not a usual, but an extraordinary and aggravated, mode 
of treatment, which would therefore necessarily have been here definitely 
noted. —¢i avOo. “‘Puu. x. axatakp, «.T.A.] See on xvi. 37. The problematic 
form of interrogation : whether, etc.,! has here a dash of irony, from the 
sense of right so roughly wounded. The «ai is: in addition thereto. Ato 
ra éykAjuara’ Kai 7d dvev Adyou Kai TO ‘Pwuaiov dvta, Chrysostom. On the non- 
use of the right of citizenship at Philippi, see on xvi. 23. — Ver. 27. Thou 
arta Roman? <A question of surprise, with the emphatic contemptuous 
ov (Vv%). 

Vy. 28, 29. ‘Ey& rodAod xeoad. x.7.A.] The tribune, to whom it was known 
that a native of Tarsus had not, as such, the right of citizenship, thinks 
that Paul must probably have come to it by purchase, and yet for this the 
arrested Cilician appears to him too poor. With the sale of citizenship, it 
was sought at that time '\—by an often ridiculed abuse—to fill the imperial 


1Com. xii. 22; Luke xxiii. 21; 3 Macc. 

21.1, D. 48. 18. [vii. 13. 

31.8, wid. 

4 John xix. 1. 

5 Comp. bubuli cottabi, Plaut. Trin. iv. 3. 4. 

6 On inas of the leathern whip, comp. al- 
ready Hom. //. xxiii. 363; Anthol. vi. 194; 
Artemidor. ii. 53. 

7 For example, of the holding forth or offer- 
ing of conditions, of a gain, of money, of the 


hand, of friendship, of a hope, of an enjoy- 
ment, and the like, also of pretexts. See 
Bornemann, Schol. in Luc. p. 181 f.; Valck- 
enaer, ad Callim. fragm. p. 2A. {loris.”’ 

8 Comp. Vulg.: “cum adstrinxissent eum 

9 Erasmus, Castalio, Calyin, de Dieu, Ham- 
mond, Bengel, Michaelis, also Luther. 

10 Scaliger, Zp. ii. 146, p. 362. 

11 Comp. oni. 6. 

12 Dio Cass. lx. 17. 
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chest.!— yd 68 wat yeyévnuae] But I am even 30.(xai) born, namely, as 
‘Pwuaioc, so that my xozurela, as hereditary, is even yevvaidrepa! a bold 
answer, which did not fail to make its impression. —xal 6 yA. 68 éo08.] 
and the tribune also was afraid. On xai .. . dé, atque etiam, see on John 
vi. 51. ‘*Facinus est, vinciri civem Romanum ; scelus, verberari; prope 
parricidium necari.’"? And the binding had taken place with arbitrary 
violence before any examination.* It is otherwise xxiv. 27, xxvi. 29. See 
on these two passages. Therefore dedexé¢, which evidently points to xxi. 
33, is not to be referred, with Béttger* to the binding with a view to scourg- 
ing, on account of ver. 30; nor, with de Wette, is the statement of the 
fear of the tribune to be traced back to an error of the reporter, or at all 
to be removed by conjectural emendation.* And that Paul was still bound 
after the hearing,® was precisely ayter the hearing and after the occurrences 
in it in due order.* —xa? dc] dependent on ég08.: and because he was in the 
position of having bound him. 

Ver. 30. Td ri xaryy. rapa tr. "Iovd.] is an epexegetical definition of 76 
The article, as in iv. 21. The 7é is nominative.* — évoev airor] 
Lysias did not immediately, when he learned the citizenship of Paul, order 
him to be loosed, but only on the following day, when he placed him 
before the chief priests and in general the whole Sanhedrim.* This was 
quite the proceeding of a haughty consistency, according to which the Roman, 
notwithstanding the éo037%7, could not prevail upon himself to expose his 
mistake by an immediate release of the Jew. Enough, that he ordered 
them to refrain from the scourging not yet begun; the binding had at 
once taken place, and so he left him bound until the next day, when the 
publicity of the further proceedings no longer permitted it. Kuinoel’s 
view, that é/vcev refers to the releasing from the custodia militaris, in which 
the tribune had commanded the apostle to be placed, bound with a chain 
to a soldier, after the assurance that he was a Roman citizen, is an arbitrary 
idea forced on the text, as Avcev necessarily points back to dedexdc, ver. 29, 
and this to xxi. 33. —xareyayév] from the castle of Antonia down to the 
council-room of the Sanhedrim.’? Comp. xxiii. 10. 


acoaséc. 


Notes py American Eprror. 
(u?) Paul's defence. ¥.1. 


In this speech to the multitude, the apostle gives a skilfully arranged ac- 
count of his past experience and conduct with the view of allaying the fanati- 


, 


1Comp. Weisiein and Jacobs, ad Del. 
Epigr. p. 177.—See examples of xedadacor, 
capital, sum of money,—as to the use of which 
Im ancient Greek (Plat. Legg. v. p. 742 C) Beza 
Was mistaken—in Kypke IL. p. 116. 

2 Cic. Verr. v.66. Comp. on xvi. 37. 

3 During imprisonment preparatory to trial 
binding was legally admissible, so far as it 
was connected with the custodia militaris. 

* Beitr. IL. p. 6. 


5 Rinck : SeSapxws. 

6 xxiii. 18. 

7 See Boitger, U.c.; Wieseler, p. 377. 

SComp. Thue. i. 95. 2: adicia woAAy KaTy- 
yopetto avtod imo Tay "EAAnvwr, Soph. O. R. 
529. 

Stols apxtepets Kat way Td ovvedp., comp. 
Mats. xxvi. 59 ; Mark xiv. 55. 

10See also Wieseler, Beitr. z. Wiirdig. d. 
Ev. p. 211. 
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cal excitement of many of the Jews, and of replying to their unfounded accu- 
sations against him. He avows himself to be a Jew, both by birth and train- 
ing ; refers to his former fierce persecutions of the Christians ; gives an ac- 
count of his wonderful and memorable conversion ; explains how he was bap- 
tized and admitted into the fellowship of the disciples by a pious Jew, and re- 
fers to his labors among the Gentiles. Throughout the address, he depreciates 
himself, exalts Christ, and makes conversion to him an epoch in a man’s life. 
It is interesting to note how the addresses delivered by Paul on this occasion, 
and when brought before Agrippa, differ from each other, and from the narra- 
tive given by Luke, and yet how they harmonize in all material points. The 
discrepancies in the several statements present no serious difficulties to any, 
except those who seek to find and multiply contradictions in Scripture. A 
careful consideration of the object which the apostle had in view in each of 
his addresses will furnish a natural explanation of the various changes in the 
narrative of the events. In the ninth chapter we have a historical outline of 
the main facts of the case, and in his speeches, the apostle, drawing upon his 
own distinct recollection of the facts, gives prominence to such aspects of the 
event as were best adapted to the emergency of the occasion. Howson remarks : 
‘* Tf indeed there were, in these instances’’—the accounts of the conversion 
of Cornelius and of Paul—‘ mere reiteration in the speeches of Peter and Paul 
of narratives previously giyen, we should have no ground for casting any im- 
putation on the authority of the Acts of the Apostles. But, in fact, there is 
much more than reiteration. The same story is told more than once, but so 
retold as to have in the retelling a distinct relation to the speaker and the audi- 
ence.” It is observable that in speaking to the Jews from the stairs of the 
castle, Paul not only uses the Hebrew dialect, but gives a Jewish coloring to 
the entire narrative ; while, when addressing Agrippa and his associates in the 
royal hall, in keeping with the place and the parties, he gives the story a strong 
Gentile coloring, speaking of the hostility of the Jews, and of the persecuted 
Christians as saints. 


(v?) Art thou a Roman? Y. 27. 


When the apostle in his address referred to his being sent to the Gentiles, 
the national pride of the Jews was wounded, and their intense bigotry aroused. 
With a wild and cruel fanaticism, they shouted, ‘‘ Away with him, away with 
such a fellow from the earth ; for it is not fit that he should live.” ‘‘ Thus be- 
gan one of the most odious and despicable spectacles which the world can wit- 
ness, the spectacle of an Oriental mob, hideous with impotent rage, howling, 
yelling, cursing, gnashing their teeth, flinging about their arms, waving and 
tossing their blue and red robes, casting dust into the air by handfuls, with all 
the furious gesticulations of an uncontrolled fanaticism.’’ Paul was rescued 
from the maddened mob by Lysias, the chief captain, who, however, ordered 
him to be examined under the scourge. When bound and ready for the tor- 
ture, Paul quietly asked whether it were lawful to scourge a Roman citizen. 
The centurion, to whom this question was addressed, hastened to inform and 
warn the commandant, who came immediately to Paul, and said to him, ‘* Art 
thou a Roman ”’ as if the fact were almost incredible, and added, ‘ 'The privi- 
lege of citizenship cost me much.” To this Paul, with great dignity replied, ‘I 
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have been a citizen from my birth.” By the Lex Porcia, Roman citizens were ex- 
empted from all degrading punishment, such as that of scourging. The words, 
civis Romanus sum, acted like a magical charm in disarming the violence of 
provincial magistrates. It was the heaviest of all the charges brought by 
Cicero against Verres, that he had violated the rights of citizenship. ‘‘ Facinus 
est vincere civem Romanum, scelus verberare, proper parricidium necare ; 
quid dicam in crucem tollere?’’—It is a crime to bind a Roman citizen ; a 
heinous iniquity to scourge him ; next to parricide to kill him ; what shall I 
say to crucify him ?—and further, “Whoever he might be whom you were hurry- 
ing to the cross, were he even unknown to you, if he but said he was a Roman 
citizen, he would necessarily obtain from you, the praetor, by the simplest 
mention of Rome, if not an escape, yet atleast a delay of his punishment.”’ 
According to the Roman law, it was death for any one falsely to assert a claim 
to the immunities of citizenship, one of which was exemption from the lash. 
“ Lex porcia virgas ab omnium civium Romanorum corpore amovit’’—The Por- 
cian law removes the rod from the bodies of all Roman citizens, The claim of 
Paul was acknowledged. It is probable that in return for some important ser- 
vice rendered, or sum of money paid, Paul’s father or grandfather had ob- 
tained this distinction, hence Paul received it by inheritance. 


~ 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 


VER. 6. vids bapicaiav] approved by Griesb., adopted by Lachm. Tisch. Born., 
according to ABC 8, min. Syr. Vulg. Tert. But Elz. and Scholz have vids 
dapicacov. The sing. was inserted, because people thought only of the relation 
of the son to the father. — Ver. 7. AaAyjoav70s] Lachm, reads eimévros, only ac- 
cording to A E 8, min. — 7av Zadd.] The article is to be deleted with Lachm. 
Tisch, Born. on preponderating evidence. — Ver. 9. of ypappateis tov pépovs TOV 
éapic.] A E, min, Copt. Vulg. have tiwés tov bapic.; so Lachm. But B CO 8, 
min. vss. and Fathers have zvvis tov ypaypatéwv rod pép, t. bapic. ; so Born. 
Lastly, G H, min. Aeth. Oec. have jpaypareis tod pép. t. Papic. ; so Tisch. At 
all events, 7:vés is thus so strongly attested that it must be regarded as genuine. 
It was very easily passed over after avaordv7es. But with rvés the genitive rov 
ypauat x.7./. originally went together, so that the omission of 7.vés drew after 
it the conversion of tév ypquuar. into ypaupareis (Tisch.) and oj ypappureis (Elz.). 
The reading of Lachm. is an abbreviation, either accidental (from homoeoteleu- 
ton) or intentional (from the deletion of the intervening words superfluous in 
themselves). We have accordingly, with Born., to read: twés tév ypayparéwr 
Tov wep. TOv Papico,— After dyye/oS Elz. has, against greatly preponderating 
testimony, pz Beovayauev, which was already rejected by Erasm. and Mill as an 
addition from y. 39, and following Griesb., by all the more recent editors 
(except Reiche, /.c. p. 28). — Ver. 10. evAa3n$eis] Preponderant witnesses have 
indeed o08n$eis, which Griesb. has recommended and Lachm. adopted ; but 
how easily was the quite familiar word very early substituted for ejaaf., which 
does not elsewhere occur in that sense in the N. T.!— Ver. 11. After Odpoee 
Elz. has Ilav/e, in opposition to A B C* E &, min. vss. Theophyl. Oec. Cassiod, 
Ambrosiast. An addition for the sake of completeness. Ver. 12. ovorpodyy oi 
*Tovdaior] Elz. Rinck read 71v25 rév “lovdaiwy cvotp., in opposition to A BO EB 8, 
min, Copt. Syr. p. Aeth. Arm Chrys. Occasioned by ver. 13.— Ver. 13. 
motnoduevo. is to be read instead of weroijndres, with Lachm. Tisch. Born., on 
decisive testimony. — Ver. 15. After éxws Elz. has aipiov. An addition from 
ver. 20, against decisive evidence. — pos tuas] Lachm, Tisch, Born. read Els 
iuas, following A B E 8, lot Sahid. Rightly ; zpds is the more usual. — Ver. 
16. tHv évedpav] B G H, min. Chrys. Theophyl. Oec. have 7d évedpor, which 
Griesb. and Rinck have recommended, and Tisch, and Born. (not Lachm.) have 
adopted. But the preponderance of the Codd. is in favour of rv évédpuv. The 
neuter was known to the transcribers from the LXX., therefore the two forms 
might easily be interchanged. — Ver. 20. wéAAevtes] Lachm. ‘Tisch. Born. read. 
uédAwy, after A B E, min. Copt, Aeth. The very weakly attested Recepta is 
from ver. 15. 8* has péAdov, S** peAddvtwov, — Ver. 25. repiéxovoar] Lachm, 
Born. read éyovoar, according to BE &, min. Neglect of the (not essential) 
compound. — Ver. 27. ai7év] is wanting in A BES, min, Chrys. Oec. Deleted 
by Lachm. and Born. But how easily was the quite unessential word passed 
over !— Ver. 30. wéAdew écectar] Lachm. Born. have only éceofa:, according to 
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ABER, min, But the future infinitive made pwéAtew appear as superfluous ; 
there existed no reason for its being added. — After éoec8a. Elz. Scholz have 
bro Tov ‘lovdaiwy, Which is deleted according to preponderant evidence as a 
supplementary addition. Instead of it, Lachm and Born. have ég atreyv (with 
the omission of é£av77s), following A E &, min. vss. But é& abrdv is also to be 
regarded as a marginal supplement (as the originators of the émi3ovAy are not 
mentioned), which therefore displaced the original éfavr7s. —The conclusion 
of the letter éffwoo is wanting in A B 13, Copt. Aeth. Sahid. Vulg. ms. Deleted 
by Lachm., Tisch. Born. ; and rightly, as it is evidently an addition from xv. 
29, from which passage H, min. have even éfwofs.— Ver. 34. After avayv. dé 
Elz. has 6 #yeudv, against decisive testimony. — Ver. 35. ékéAevoé te] Lachm. 
Tisch. Born. read «cedevoas, after A B E N** (8* has «eAevoavtos) min. Syr. p. 
The Recepta is a stylistic emendation. 


Vv. 1, 2. Paul, with the free and firm look, arevicac tr ovvedp., in which 
his good conscience is reflected, commences an address in his own defence 
to the Sanhedrim, and that in such a way as—without any special testimony 
of respect! for the sacred court, and with perfect freedom of apostolic self- 
reliance, which is recognisable in the simple avdpe¢ adeAooi—to appeal first 
of all to the pure self-consciousness of his working as consecrated to God. 
The proud and brutal? high priest sees in this nothing but insolent pre- 
sumption, and makes him be stopped by a blow on the mouth from the 
continuance of such discourse. — doy ovverd. ay.| with every good conscience, 
so that in every case I had a good conscience, 7.¢ agreeing with the divine 
will.* —In the éyé at the commencement is implied a moral self-conscious- 
ness of rectitude. — reroditevuae to Oew) I have administered—and still ad- 
minister, perfect—mine office for God, in the service of God ;* dative of desti- 
nation. He thus designates his apostolic office in its relation to the divine 
polity of the church.® —6 62 dpyteped¢ ‘Avaviac] Ver. 4 proves that this ° was 
the high priest actually discharging the duties of the office at the time. He 
was the son of Nebedaeus,’ the successor of Joseph the son of Camydus,?® 
and the predecessor of Ishmael the son of Phabi.® He had been sent to 
Rome by Quadratus, the predecessor of Felix, to answer for himself before 
the Emperor Claudius ;’° he must not, however, have thereby lost his office, 
but must have continued in it after his return.!! As ver. 4 permits for 6 
apxvep. only the strict signification of the high priest performing the duties, 
and not that of one of the plurality of apyepeic,” and as the deposition of 
Ananias is a mere supposition, the opinion defended since the time of 
Lightfoot,'* by several more recent expositors, particularly Michaelis, 
Eichhorn, Kuinoel, Hildebrand, Hemsen, is to be rejected,—namely, that 
Ananias, deposed from the time of his suit at Rome, had at this time only 


1 Comp. iv. 8, vii. 2. 8 Antt. xx. 1.38, 5. 2. 

2 Joseph. Antt. xx. 8 f. [xxl9: ® Antt. xx. 8. 8, 11. 

31 °Tim. 1.5, 19; 1 Pet. fii. 16. Comp. on 10 Antt. xx. 6. 2, Bell. ii. 12. 6. 

4 Rom. i. 9. 11 Sce Anger, de temp. rat. p. 92 ff. 

5 See on Phil. i. 27. 12 In opposition to van Hengel in the Godgel. 
® See Krebs, Obss. Flav. p. 244 fi. Bijdrag. 1862, p. 1001 ff., and Trip, p. 251 ff. 


7 Joseph, Antt. xx. 5. 2. 13 p. 119 (comp. ad. Joh. p. 1077). 
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temporarily administered (usurped) the office during an interregnum which 
took place between his successor Jonathan and the latter’s successor 
Ishmael. Against this view it is specially to be borne in mind, that the 
successor of Ananias was Ishmael, and not Jonathan, who had been at an 
earlier period high priest ;! for in the alleged probative passages,? where 
the murder of the ap yepeic Jonathan is recorded, this ap yep. is to be taken 
in the well-known wider titular sense. Lastly, Basnage * quite arbitrarily 
holds that at this time Ishmael was already high priest, but was absent 
from the hastily (?) assembled Sanhedrim, and therefore was represented 
by the highly respected* Ananias. —roic rapeot. aiz@] to those who, as 
officers in attendance on the court, stood beside him, Luke xix. 24. —roar. 
avrtov 70 a7.] to smite him on the mouth.® 

Ver. 3. The words contain truth freely expressed in righteous apostolic 
indignation, and require no excuse, but carry in themselves (kai od KdOy K.T.A.) 
their own justification. Yet here, in comparison with the calm meekness 
and self-renunciation of Jesus,* the ebullition of a vehement temperament 
is not to be mistaken, —rirrew oé& védhec 6 Ocdc 18 not to be understood as 
an imprecation,’ but—for which the categorical uwéAAec is decisive—as a 
prophetic announcement of future certain retribution ; although it would be 
arbitrary withal to assume that Paul must have been precisely aware of 
the destruction of Ananias as it afterwards in point of fact occurred—he 
was murdered in the Jewish war by sicarii.* — roiye xexov.] figurative desig- 
nation of the hypocrite, inasmuch as he, with his concealed wickedness, 
resembles a wall beautifully whitened without, but composed of rotten 
materials within.® — cai oi| thou too, even thou, who yet as high priest 
shouldest have administered thine office quite otherwise than at such 
variance with its nature. —«pivwv| comprises the official capacity, in which 
the high priest sits there ; hence it is not, with Kuinoel, to be taken in a 
future sense, nor, with Henry Stephanus, Pricaeus, and Valckenaer, to be 
accented xpvév. The classical rapavoueiv, to act contrary to the law, is not 
elsewhere found in the N. T. 

Vv. 4, 5. [apecrarec] as in ver. 2.—rdv apyep. t. Ocot] the holy man, 
who is God’s organ and minister. —ov« ge «.t.A.] I knew not that he is 
high priest. Jt is absolutely incredible that Paul was really ignorant of 
this, as Chrysostom,!° Oecumenius, Lyra, Beza, Clarius, Cornelius a Lapide, 
Calovius, Deyling, Wolf, Michaelis, Sepp, and others!’ assume under vari- 


tion. 


1 Joseph. Antt. xviii. 4. 3, 5. 3. 

2 Antt. xx. 8. 5, Bell. ii. 13. 3. 

3 Ad an. 56, § 24. 

4 Antt. xx. 9. 2. 

5 Comp. as to the avrod placed first, on John 
ix. 15, xi. 32, ai. 

6 John xviii. 22; comp. Matt. v. 39. 

7 Cameravius, Bolten, Kuinoel. Observe 
the prefixing of the tuzrew, which returns 
the blow just received in a higher sense 
on the high priest. That the command of 
the high priest was not executed (Baum- 
garten, Trip), is an entirely arbitrary assump- 


Luke would have mentioned it, be- 
cause otherwise the reader could not but 
understand the execution as having ensued. 

8 Joseph. Bell. ii. 17. 9. 

9 See Senec. de provid. 6; Zp. 115; Suicer, 
Thes. Il. p. 144. Comp. Matt. xxiii. 27. 

10 Rejecting the ironical view, Chrysostom 
says: Kat ofddpa meidouar, wy €id€évar avrov, 
Ore apxvepevs cote’ dua prakpov méev EmavedAdovTea. 
xXpovov, wn ovyywouevov Se auvexas ‘Lovdators, 
Op@vra S€ Kal éxeivov ev TO MET@ META TOAAMV 
Kal ETEpwr. (Trip. 

11 Comp. also Ewald, Holtzmann, p. 6845 
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ous modifications. For, although after so long an absence from Jerusalem 
he might not have known the person of the high priest—whose office at 
that time frequently changed its occupants—by sight, yet he was much too 
familiar with the arrangements of the Sanhedrim not to have known the 
high priest by his very activity in directing it, by his seat, by his official 
dress, etc. The contrary would be only credible in the event of Ananias 
not having been the real high priest, or of a vacancy in the office having 
at that time taken place,! or of such a vacancy having been erroneously 
assumed by the apostle,? or of the sitting having been an irregular one,— 
not at least superintended by the high priest, and perhaps not held in the 
usual council-chamber,—which, however, after xxii. 30, is the less to be 
assumed, seeing that the assembly, expressly commanded by the tribune, 
and at which he himself was present,* was certainly opened in proper 
form, and was only afterwards thrown into confusion by the further saga- 
cious conduct of the apostle, ver. 6 ff. Entirely in keeping, on the other 
hand, with the irritated frame of Paul, is the dronical mode of taking it,* 
according to which he bitterly enough—and ddeAgoi makes the irony only 
the more sharp—veils in these words the thought: ‘‘a man, who shows 
himself so unholy and vulgar, I could not at all regard as the high priest.”’ 
Comp. Erasmus.° What an appropriate and cutting defence against the 
reproach, ver. 4! It implies that he was obliged to regard an apyepetc, 
who had acted so unworthily, as an otk apyepebc.® Others, against lin- 
guistic usage,” have endeavoured to alter the meaning of ovx 7decv, either : 
non agnosco, 80, with various suggestions, Cyprian, Augustine, Beda, Pisca- 
tor, Lightfoot, Keuchen, and others, or non reputabam, so Simon Epis- 
copius, Limborch, Wetstein, Bengel, Morus, Stolz, Kuinoel, Olshausen, 
and others, also Neander, so that Paul would thus confess that his conduct 
was rash. This confession would be a foolish one, inconsistent with the 
strong and clear mind of the apostle in a critical situation, and simply 
compromising him. Baumgarten has the-correct view, but will not admit 
the irony. But this must be admitted, as Paul does not say ob« éyvwr, or 
the like ; and there exists a holy irony. Lange® imports ideas into the 
passage, and twists it thus: ‘Just because it is written, Thou shalt not 
curse the ruler of thy people, and YE have cursed the hiyh priest of our 
people, Christ, for that reason I knew not that this is a high priest.” 
Zeller deena the words, left by de Wette without definite explana- 
tion, as an actual wntruth, which, however, is only put into the mouth of 
the apostle by the narrator. But such a fiction, which, according to the 


1 But see on ver. 2. 


‘ : vin, Camerarius, Lorinus in Caloyius, Marnix- 
2This hypothesis cannot be accepted, as 


ius, in Wolf, Thiess, Heinrichs ; comp. also 


Paul had already been for so many days in 
Jerusalem; therefore the interpretation of 
Beelen : ‘* je ne sayais pas, qu'il y ett un sou- 
verain Pontife,’ is a very unfortunate ex- 
pedient. apxcep. did not require the article any 
more than in John xviii. 13, xi. 49, 51. 

3 Ver. 10. 

4 wes already in Chrysostom, further, Cal- 


Grotius. 

5 Baur also, I. 237, ed. 2, recognises the ad- 
missibility of no other view than the ironical ; 
but even thus he sees in it an element of the 
unworthiness of the (fictitious) story. 

6 2 Macc. iv. 138. 

7 Comp. on vii. 18. 

8 Apost. Zeitalt. Il. p. 3814, 
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naked meaning of the words, would have put a Jie into the mouth of the 
holy apostle, is least of all to be imputed to a maker of history. The excep- 
tionableness of the expression helps to warrant the certainty of its original- 
ity. —yéypaxrat yap] gives the reason of our ov« #dev. In consequence, 
namely, of the scriptural prohibition quoted, Paul would not have spoken 
kaxoc¢ against the high priest, had not the case of the ob« gdew occurred, by 
the conduct of the man. The passage itself is Ex. xxii. 28, closely after 
the LXX.: a ruler of thy people thou shalt! not revile = xaxodoyeiv, xix. 9. 
The opposite: ed eizeiv, to praise, ev Aéyerv.2 The senarian metre in our 
passage is accidental ® (w°). 

Vv. 6, 7. Whether the irony of ver. 5 was understood by the Sanhedrists 
or not, Paul at all events now knew that-here a plain and straightforward 
defence, such as he had begun,‘ was quite out of place. With great pres- 
ence of mind and prudence he forthwith resorts to a means—all the more 
effectual in the excited state of their minds—of bringing the two parties, 
well known to him in the council, into collision with one another, and thereby 
for the time disposing the more numerous party, that of the Pharisees, in 
Savour of his person and cause. He did not certainly, from his knowledge 
of Pharisaism and from his previous experiences, conceive to himself the 
possibility of an. actual ‘{internal crisis’? among the Pharisees ;*° but by 
the enlisting of their sectarian interests, and preventing their co-operation 
with the Sadducees, much was gained in the present position of affairs, 
especially in presence of the tribune, for Paul and his work. — év 76 cuvedp. | 
so that he thus did not direct this exclamation (écpazev) to any definite in- 
dividuals. —éy apic. eit, vidg bapio.] t.e. [for my part am a Pharisee, a 
born Pharisee. The plural bapicaiwy refers to his male ancestors, father, 
grandfather, and perhaps still further back, not, as Grotius thinks, to his 
father and mother, as the mother here, where the sect was concerned, could 
not be taken into account.° We may add, that Paul’s still affirming of 
himself the ¢apicaiov eiva is as little untrue as Phil. iii. 5, in opposition to 
Zeller. He designates himself as a Jew, who, as such, belonged to no other 
than the religious society of the Pharisees ; and particularly in the doctrine 
of the resurrection, Paul, as a Christian, continued to defend the confession 
of the Pharisees, in opposition to all Sadducecism, according to its truth 
confirmed in the case of Christ Himself.’ His contending against the legal 
righteousness, hypocrisy, etc., of the Pharisees, and his consequent labour- 
ing in an anti-Pharisaical sense, were directed not against the sect in itself, 
but against its moral and other perversions. Designated a Jew, Paul still 
remained what he was from his birth, a Pharisee, and as such an orthodou 
Jew, in contrast to Sadducean naturalism. — repi éAr. kai avaot. vexp. éyo 
kplv.| on account of hope, etc. ; hope and—and indeed, as regards its object— 
_ resurrection of the dead it is, on account of which I (éyé has the emphasis of 
the aroused consciousness of unjust treatment) am called im question.® 


1 Future, see on Matt. i. 21. 5 Baumgarten. 
2 Hom. Od. i. 302 ; Xen. Mem. ii. 3. 8. 6 It is otherwise with Phil. iii. 5, é& “E8p. 
3 Winer, p. 595 (E. T. 798). Rivals 


4 Ver. 1. 8 Comp. xxiv, 15, xxvi. 6-8. 
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As the accusations contained in xxi. 28, oroc . . . diddoxwv,' were nothing 
else than hateful perversions of the proposition: ‘‘This man preaches a 
new religion, which is to come in place of the Mosaic in its subsisting 
form ;’? and as in this new religion, in point of fact, everything according 
to its highest aim culminated in the hope of the Messianic salvation, which 
will be realized by the resurrection of the dead:? so it follows that 
Paul has put the cause of the «pivowa: in the form most suited to the 
critical condition of the moment, without altering the substance of the 
matter as it stood objectively. — ordovw tév bapic. kat Zadd.] without repe- 
tition of rév (see the critical remarks) : the Pharisees and Sadducees, the 
two parties conceived of together as the. corporation of the Sanhedrim,* 
became at variance,’ and the mass — the multitude of those assembled — was ~ 
divided (x*). 

Ver. 8. For the Sadducees, indeed, maintained, etc. — undi ayyedov parte 
nvevua| not even angel or spirit, generally. The ware rveiua is logically sub- 
ordinate to the uydé ayy., inasmuch as rveiua is conceived as being homo- 
geneous with ayyedoc ; for ra auodtepa divides the objects named into two 
classes, namely (1) avéoraouc, and (2) ayyedoc and rvevua. Hence pndé before 
dyyed. is to be defended, and not, in opposition to Fritzsche, ad Mare. p. 
158, and Lachmann, to be changed into pyre.® In the certainly very im- 
portant codd.” which have yjre, this is to be viewed as a grammatical cor- 
rection, originating from the very old error, which already Chrysostom has 
and Kuinoel still assumes: auddtepov . . . kal wept TpLOv AauBaverar. — 
The Sadducees® denied —as materialists, perhaps holding the theory of 
emanations —that there were angels and spirit-beings, i.e. independent 
spiritual realities besides God. To this category of mvetyara, denied by 
them, belonged also the spirits of the departed ; for they held the soul to 
be a refined matter, which perished (cvvagavicar) with the body.® But it is 
arbitrary, with Bengel, Kuinoel, and many others, to understand under 
nveiua anima defuncti exclusively. Reuss’? has a view running directly 
counter to the clear sense of the narrative. : 

Ver. 9. The designed stirring up of party-feeling proved so successful," 


1The untruth added to these accusations, 
ém te kat “EAnvas «.7.A., Paul might here 
with reason leave entirely out of considera- 
tion. 

21 Cor. xv. 

3 The procedure of Paul in helping himself 
with dialectic dexterity was accordingly this: 
he reduces the accusations contained in xxi. 
28 to the pure matter of fact, and he grasps 
this matter of fact (the announcement of the 
Messianic kingdom) in that form which was 
necessary for his object. ‘‘ Non deerat Paulo 
humana etiam prudentia, qua in bonum evan- 
gelii utens, columbae serpentem utiliter mis- 
cebat et inimicorum dissidiis fruebatur,” 
Grotius. 

4 Comp. on Matt. iii. 6. 

5 xv. 2. 


®See Klotz, ad Devar. p. 709; comp. also 
Buttmann, newt. Gr. p. 315 (BE. T. 867), and on 
Gal. i. 12. 

TABCERN. 

8 See on Matt. iii. 7. 

®° Joseph. Antt. xviii. 1. 4, Bell. ii. 8. 14. 

10 In Herzog’s Hncykl. XIII. p. 294. 

11 Baur and Zeller, following Schnecken- 
burger, p. 144 ff., contest the historical 
character of this event, because the two 
parties had already so long been rubbing 
against each other, that they could not have 
been so inflamed by the apple of discord 
thrown in among them by Paul; the sequel 
also contradicting it, as Paul a few days after- 
wards was accused by the chief priest and 
Sanhedrim before Felix. But in this view 
sufficient account is not taken of the frequent- 
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that some scribes,! who belonged to the Pharisaic half of the Sanhedrim, 
rose up and not only maintained the innocence of Paul against the other 
party, but also, with bitter offensiveness towards the latter, added the 
question : But if a spirit has spoken to him, or an angel? The question is an 
aposiopesis,*? indicating the critical position of the matter in the case sup- 
posed, without expressing it, guid vero, si, etc. We may imagine the words 
uttered with a Jesuitically-treacherous look and gesture toward the Saddu- 
cees, to whom the speakers leave the task of supplying in thought an 
answer to this dubious question, — rvevua] is not, with Calovius and others, 
to be taken of the Holy Spirit, but without more precise definition as: @ 
spirit, quite as in ver. 8, where Luke by his gloss prepares us for ver. 9. — 
éAdAnoev| giving him revelation concerning the éAric and dydoracic, ver. 6. A 
reference precisely to the narrative, which Paul had given of his conversion 
at xxi. 6 ff., is not indicated. 

Ver. 10. M7 dsacracby| that he might be torn in pieces.2 The tribune saw 
the two parties so inflamed, that he feared lest they on both sides should 
seize on Paul —the one to maltreat him, and the other to take him into 
their protection against their opponents — and thus he might at length 
even be torn in pieces, as a sacrifice to their mutual fury ! — éxéa. 7d orpdr. 
kata3. x.7.2.| he ordered. the soldiery to come down from the Antonia, and to 
draw him away from the midst of them. The reading xaraByva kai is a cor- 
rect resolution of the participial construction.* 

Vv. 11-14, Whether the appearance of Christ encouraging Paul to fur- 
ther stedfastness was a vision in a dream, or a vision in a waking state, 
perhaps in an ecstasy, cannot be determined, in opposition to Olshausen, 
who holds the latter as decided * (y*). — ele ‘Iepovs. and eic¢ "Pou.] The 
preacher coming from without preaches into the city. Observe also, that 
Jerusalem and Rome are the capitals of the world, of the East and West. 
But a further advance, into Spain, were it otherwise demonstrable, would 
not be excluded by the intimation in this passage, since it fixes no termi- 
nus ad quem.’ —Ver. 12. cvorpodgv| a combination,* afterwards still more 
precisely described by cuvwpociav, a conspiracy. That the conspirators were 
zealots and sicarii, perhaps instigated by Ananias himself, concerning whom, 
however, it is not demonstrable that he was himself a Sadducee, as Kuinoel 
thinks, is not to be maintained. Certainly those Asiatics in xxi. 27 were 
concerned in it. —oi ‘Iovdaio:] the Jews, as the opposition. This general 
statement is afterwards more precisely limited, ver, 138, — aveteu, éavrobc¢] 


ly quite blind vehemence of passion, when 1 “Og partis suae,’’ Bengel. 


suddenly and unexpectedly aroused, in parties 
whose mutual relations are strained. As this 
vehemence, particularly in the presence of 
the tribune, before whom the sore point of 
honour was touched, might easily overleap 
the boundaries of discretion and prudence ; 
so might the prudent concert for a joint ac- 
cusation subsequently take place, when the 
fit of passion was over. Comp. also Baum- 
garten, II. p. 197 f. 


2 Comp. on John vi. 62; Rom. ix. 22. 

3 Comp. Symm., 1 Sam. xv. 33 ; Herod. iit. 
13; Dem. 136. 15; Lucian, Asin. 32. 

4 See Hermann, ad Viger. p. 774. 

5 See on xvi. 9. 

6 Comp. Mark xiv.9. See on Mark i. 39, 
also on ix. 28, xxvi. 20. 

7 In opposition to Otto, Pastoralor. p. 171. 

8 xix 40; 1 Macc. xiv. 44; Polyb. iv. 34.6 
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they cursed themselves, pronounced on themselves, in the event of transgres- 
sion, the D3, the curse of divine wrath and divine rejection, declaring that 
they would neither eat nor drink’ until, ete. See on similar self-impreca- 
tions, which, in the event of the matter being frustrated, without the per- 
son’s own fault, could be removed by the Rabbins, Lightfoot in loc., Selden.” 
—- iwc] with the subjunctive, because the matter is contemplated directly, 
and without av.?— Ver. 14. roic apy. x. t. xpecZ.] That they applied to the 
Sadducean Sanhedrists, is evident of itself from what goes before. — avaééu. 
avaSeuatic.| Winer, p. 434 (EB. T. 584). - 

Ver. 15. ‘Yueic] answering to the subsequent jueic dé. Thus they arrange 
the parts they were to play. — civ 76 cvvedpin] non vos soli, sed una eum col- 
legis vestris, of whom doubtless the Pharisees were not to be allowed to 
know the murderous plot, guo major significationi sit auctoritas, Grotius. — 
brw¢ aitov x.t.A.] design of the éugavicate tr. yA. From this also it follows 
what they were to notify, namely, that they wished the business of Paul to 
be more exactly taken cognisance of in the Sanhedrim than had already 
been done.*— rod aved. ait.] The design of érowuot éouev.°— mpd tod éyyloat 
avt.| so that you shall have nothing at all to do with him. 

Vv. 16-20. Whether the nephew of Paul was resident in Jerusalem ; 
whether, possibly, the whole family may have already, in the youth of the 
apostle, been transferred to Jerusalem, as Ewald conjectures, cannot be de- 
termined (%*). — xapayev.| belongs to the vivid minuteness with which the 
whole history is set forth.— Ver. 18. The centurion on military duty, 
without taking further part in the matter, simply fulfils what Paul has 
asked. — 6 décjuog Ilaidoc] he is now, as a Roman citizen, to be conceived 
in eustodia militaris.® — Ver. 19. ériAap. d2 rH¢ xeup.] ‘ut fiduciam adoles- 
centis confirmaret,’’ Bengel. — avayup. kav’ idiay] in order to hold a private 
conversation with him, he withdrew, with him, without the addition of a 
third person, perhaps to a special audience-chamber.’ — Ver. 20. ér:] recita- 
tive. — ovvitevto] have made an agreement to request thee.*— dc péAr.] i.e. 
under the pretext, as if they would.° 

Vv. 21, 22. And now" they are in readiness to put into execution the 
aversiv avtov,"' expecting that on thy part the promise, to have Paul brought on 
the morrow to the Sanhedrim, will take place. — irayy. is neither jusswm™ 
nor nuntius,'® but, according to its constant meaning in the N. T., promissio. 
— éxiad.| he commanded to tell it, to divulge it, to no one.* — éved. xpde jue] 
Oratio variata. See oni. 4. 


Ver. 28. Ato rivic] some two; see on xix. 14.% It leaves the exact num- 


1 yevoaovdar, ver. 14, expresses both. 

2 de Synedr. p. 108 f. 

3 Fritzsche, ad Matth. p. 499; Winer, p. 279 
(EB. T. 371.) 

4 Comp. xxiv. 22. 

5 2 Chron. vi. 2; Ezek. xxi. 11; 1 Macc. iii. 
58, v. 39, xiii. 37. Comp. also ver. 20. 

®§ Comp. on xxii. 30. See on xxiv. 27, 

7 Comp. Luke ix. 10. 

8 Comp. on John ix. 22. 


9 See Pflugk, ad Hur. Hec. 1152. It is other- 
wise in ver. 15: in the opinion, as, ete. 

10 kai vdv, see Hartung, Partikell. I. p. 135. 

11 Comp. ver. 15. 

32 Miinthe, Rosenmiiller. 

13 Beza, Camerarius, Grotius, Alberti, Wolf ; 
Henry Stephanus even conjectured arayy. 

14 Comp. Dem. 354. 23; Judith vii. 9; not 
elsewhere in N. T. [vii. 19. 

16 Comp, Thue. viii. 100. 5: tuwwés So, Luke 
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ber in uncertainty.!— So considerable a force was ordered, in order to 
secure against any possible contingency of a further attempt. — orpariérac]} 
is, on account of the succeeding izzeic, to be understood of the usual Roman 
infantry,* milites gravis armaturae, distinguished also from the peculiar 
kind of light infantry afterwards mentioned as deStoAd Bor. — deEw02.4 Bove | 
a word entirely strange to ancient Greek, perhaps at that time only current 
colloquially, and not finding its way into the written language. It first 
occurs in Theophylactus Simocatta,* and then again in the tenth century. * 
At all events, it must denote some kind of force under the command of 
the tribune, and that a light-armed infantry, as the defvoA. are distinguished 
both from the cavalry and from the orpariér. That they were infantry, 
their great number also proves. It is safest to regard them as a peculiar 
kind of the light troops called rorarii or velites, and that either as jacula- 
tores, javelin-throwers,° or funditores, slingers, for in Constant. Porpbyr.° 
they are expressly distinguished from the sagittarii, or bowmen,’ and from 
the targeteers, the peltastae, or cetrati.* Detailed grounds are wanting for 
a more definite decision.* The name deévoA., those who grasp with the right 
hand, is very naturally explained from their kind of weapon, which was 
restricted in its use to the right hand, it was otherwise with the heavy- 
armed troops, and also with the bowmen and peltastae. This word has 
frequently been explained’? halberdiers, life guardsmen, who protect the 
right side of the commander, to which, perhaps, the translation of the Vu- 
gate :"' lancearios, from the spear which the halberdiers carried, is to be re- 
ferred. Already the Coptic and Syriac p. translate stipatores. Meursius,” 
on the other hand: military lictors.'* But even apart from the passages of 
Theophyl. Simocatta, and Constant. Porphyr., of whom the latter particu- 
larly mentions the de&oA. alongside of the purely light-armed soldiers, and 
indeed alongside of mere ordinary soldiers : the great number of them is 
decisive against both views. For that the commander of a cohort should 
have had a body-guard, of which he could furnish two hundred men for: 
the escort of a prisonor, is just as improbable, as that he should have had 
as many lictors at his disposal. On the whole, then, the reading defwdAoue 
in A, approved by Grotius and Valckenaer, is to be considered as a correct 


1 Kriiger, § li. 16. 4. 

2 reGot otparimrat, Herodian, i. 12. 19. 

3In the seventh century. The passage in 
question, iv. 1, is as follows: mpoorarrer 5€ 
kat SegcoddBots Suvameriy ixvydatety K. Tas 
atpamovs macas Katachadifecdar. From this 
it only follows that they must have been a 
light-armed force. [Wetstein). 

4In Constant. Porphyr. Themat. i. 1 (see 

6 Liv. xxii. 21. 

8 of Sé Aeyomevor Tovpudpxar Eis Umoupylav TOY 
otpatnyav éTaxdnoav. nuatver Sé€ Tovodrov 
akiwua Tov éxovta Up’ éavTdy aTpaTiMtas Tofo- 
dpous mevtaKxogious, Kal TEATATTAS TpPLaKOTioUS, 
nat deEvoAdBovs éxaTov. 

7 rogopop. 


8 See Liv. xxxi. 36. 

9 Ewald, p. 577, now explains it from Aafy, 
grasp of the sword; holding that they were 
spiculatores cum lanceis (Sueton, Claud. 35) 5 
and that. they carried their sword, not on the 
left, but on the r%ght. But we do not see 
why this was ‘necessary for the sake of using 
their spears by the right hand. The sword 
on the left side would, indeed, have been least 
a hindrance to them in the use of the spear. 
Earlier, Ewald took them to be slingers. 

10 Following Suidas : rapapvAakes. 

11 Also Ath. and Sahidic. 

12 In the Glossar. 

13 ** Manum nimirum injiciebant maleficis.”’ 

14 Syr. jaculantes dextra; Erp. jaculatores, 
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interpretation, whether they be understood to be javelin-throwers or sling- 
ers. — ard tpirne Spas tHe vents] from this time, about nine in the evening, 
they were to have this force in readiness, because the convoy was to start, 
for the sake of the greatest possible security from the Jews, at the time of 
darkness and of the first sleep. 

Ver. 24. Krivy te rapacrioa] still depends on elev, ver. 23. The speech 
passes from the direct to the indirect form.’ — xr#vq] sarcinaria jumenta,* 
Whether they were asses or pack-horses, cannot be determined. Their 
destination was: that they, the centurions to whom the command was 
given, should make Paul mount on them, and so should bring him uninjured to 
Feliz the procurator. The plural number of the animals is not, with Kuinoel, 
to be explained ‘in usum Pauli e¢ militis ipsius custodis,”’ but, as iva ériB. tr. 
laid. requires, only in wswm Pauli, for whom, as the convoy admitted of 
no halt,® one or other of the «r4vy was to accompany it as a reserve, in order 
to be used by him in case of need. — On Feliz, the freedman of Claudius— 
by his third wife son-in-law of Agrippa I. and brother-in-law of Agrippi II., 
and brother of Pallas the favourite of Nero,—that worthless person, who 
‘¢ner omnem saevitiam ac libidinem jus regium servili ingenio in Judaea 
provincia exercuit,’’* and after his procuratorship was accused to Nero by 
the Jews of Caesarea, but was acquitted through the intercession of Pallas, 
see Walch.° 

Vv. 25, 26. Tpapac] adds to elzev, ver. 23, a contemporaneous accom- 
panying action. Such passports, given with transported prisoners, were 
called at a later period, in the Cod. Theodos., elogia. — repiéx. T. Torov ToIT. | 
which contained the following form ; riroc,® the same as zpdroc, elsewhere,* 
corresponds entirely to the Latin exemplum, the literal form, the verbal con- 
tents of a letter.*— The lie in ver. 27° is a proof that in what follows the 
literal expression is authentically contained ; therefore there is no reason, 
with Olshausen, to regard the letter as a literary production of Luke. A 
documentary source, it is true, from which the verbal form came to him, 
cannot be specified, although possibilities of this nature may well be 
imagined.— 76 kpariorw| See on Luke, Introd. § 3. 

Vv. 27-30." cvadanof.| without the article: after he had been seized. Ob-: 
serve, that Lysias uses not rdv dvOpwrov, but with a certain respect, and that 
not only for the Roman citizen, but also for the person of his prisoner, r. 
avdpa. — éerdounv adrov, wala bre ‘Pap. gore] contains a cunning falsification 
of the state of the facts ;!° for ver. 28 comp. with xxii. 80 proves that the 
tribune did not mean the second rescue of the apostle, xxiii. 10. There- 
fore the remark of Grotius is entirely mistaken, that ya0év denotes ‘nul- 


1 See on xix. 27. 7 Kypke, II. p. 119; Grimm. on 1 Mace. xi. 
2 Caes. Bell. civ. i. 81. 29. 
Sviv- 31, 32: ®§Cic. ad Div. x. 5: “literae binae eodem 
4 Tac. Hist. v. 9. exemplo.” 
5 Diss. de Felice Judacor. procur. Jen. 1747; ® See in. loc. 
Ewald, p. 549 ff.; Gerlach, d. Rém. Statthalter 10 Comp. xxiv. 8, xxvi. 25. (19 ff. 
in Syr.u. Jud. p. 5 f£. 11 See xxi. 30-34, xxii. 26, 27, 80, xxiii. 1 ff, 


§ 3 Macc. iii. 30. 12 xxi. 31-34 and xxii. 25 ff. 
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lum certum tempus’? but merely xa? fuafov generally ;1 and so is Beza’s 
proposal to put a stop after airdév, and then to read: paodv 68 bre K.T.A. — 
aitov.” — Ver. 30. uyvebeione . . . éocodac] The hurried letter-writer has 
mixed up two constructions : (1) uqrvd_eione dé fot ExLBovdye THE wEAAOvONC EoEC- 
Var, and (2) ugvedévrog > dé wor éxiBovdjy wéAAEL EceoSa.t Similar blendings 
are also found in the classics.° As to the import of pyvbew, see on Luke 
xx. 37. 

Vv. 31-34. Antipatris, on the road from Jerusalem to Caesarea, built by 
Herod I., and named after his father Antipater, was 26 miles, thus 5} 
geographical miles, distant from Caesarea.* — 6ud te voxrdc] as in xvii. 10. 
Inexact statement @ potiori ; for, considering the great distance between 
Jerusalem and Antipatris, about 8 geographical miles, and as they did not 
set out from Jerusalem before nine in the evening,’ besides the night a part 
of the following forenoon must have been spent on the journey to Anti- 
patris, which must, moreover, be conceived of as a very hurried one ; yet the 
following night is not, with Kuinoel,* to be included. — Ver. 82. édéoavrec 
x.t.A.] thus from their own foresight, because such a strong force was un- 
necessary at the distance which they had reached, and might be required 
in case of an uproar at Jerusalem, not according to the literal command of 
the tribune, ver. 23. —rode ixreic] not also the deéwoAdBove, whom they took 
back with them, as may be concluded from their not being mentioned. — 
Ver. 33. vitwec| ‘ad remotius nomen, secus atque expectaveris refertur.’’° 
— kai t. Mai2.] simul et Paulum. — Ver. 34, Felix makes only a preliminary 
personal inguiry, but one necessary for the treatment of the cause and of 
the man, on a point on which the elogium contained no information, — 
roiac| is qualitative: from what kind of province. Cilicia was an imperial 
province. 

Ver. 35. Asaxobcoua:] denotes the full and exact hearing,” in contrast to 
what was now held as merely preliminary. —70 mpa:tdpiov tou ‘Hp.| was the 
name given to the palace which Herod the Great had formerly built for 
himself, and which now served as the residence of the procurators. From 
our passage it follows that the place, in which Paul was temporarily kept 
in custody, was no common prison,"! but was within the praetorium, The 
determination of the manner of the custodia reorum depended on the pro- 
curator,” and the favorable elogium might have its influence in this respect. 


1 Nor does it mean, as Otto suggests: “‘on and see, moreover, Matthiae, § 472; Winer, p. 


which occasion (in consequence of which) I 
Jearned.’? The Vulgate, Erasmus, and Cel- 
vin correctly render: cognito, comp. Phil. ii. 
19. Beza also correctly renders by edoctus, 
with the remark: ‘‘ Dissimulat ergo tribunis 
jd, de quo reprehendi jure potuisset.’’ Cas- 
talio anticipated the misinterpretation of Gro- 
tius and Otto: ‘‘eripui ae Romanum esse 
didici.”” And so also Luther, The padmy ore 
x.7.A. ig nothing else than émvyvods tre “Pw- 
patds éore xxii. 29. Comp. xvi. 38. 

2 Compare on this resumption after a long 
intervening sentence, Plat. Rep. p. 898 A; 


139 f. (B. T. 184.) 

3 Comp. Polyaen. ii. 14. 1. 

4 See Grotius in loc.; Fritzsche, Conjectur. 
I. p. 89 f.; Winer, p. 528 (E. T. 710.) 

5 Bornemann, ad Xen. Anab. iv. 4. 18. 

8 See Robinson, III. p. 257 ff.; Ritter, A7d*. 

7 Ver. 25. (XVI. p. 571. 

8 Against ver. 32. 

® Hllendt, Lex. Soph. II. p. 368. 

10 Xen. Oec. 11.1. Cyrop. iv. 4.1; Polyb. iii. 
15. 4; Dorvill. a@ Char. p. 670. 

lly, 18. 

12, 1, D. xlviii. 3. 
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Notes py American Eprror. 
(w) I did not know that he is the high priest. V. 5. 


Scarcely had the apostle commenced his defence before the Jewish council, 
when Ananias, the high priest, in a spirit of injustice and brutality which 
characterized his general conduct, ordered him to be smitten on the mouth. 
‘« Stung by an insult so flagrant, an outrage so undeserved, the naturally chol- 
eric temperament of Paul flamed into that sudden sense of anger, which 
ought to be controlled, but which can hardly be wanting in a truly noble char- 


acter.” And he exclaimed, ‘God shall smite thee, thou whited wall.” His 
attention being directed, by some one standing by, to his severe utterance, he 
immediately ‘‘ apologized with exquisite urbanity and self-control.’’ Meyer 


thinks the apostle’s reply was ironical ; but this seems inconsistent with the 
character of the apostle, and the appeal to Scripture would in that state of 
mind be akin to irreverence. Numerous other explanations have been offered, 
the most satisfactory, though not free from objections, is that given by Bengel, 
Neander, Hackett, Schaff, Howson and others ; which supposes that Paul meant 
that he did not recollect or consider that it was the high priest whom he was 
addressing. Gloag also approves, generally, of this solution. Farrar suggests 
that ‘‘ in a crowded assembly he had not noticed who the speaker was. Owing 
to his weakened sight, all that he saw before him was a blurred white figure, is- 
suing a brutal order, and to this person, who, in his external whiteness and in- 
ward worthlessness, thus reminded him of the plastered wall of a sepulchre, 
he had addressed his indignant denunciation. That he should retract it, on 
learning the hallowed position of the delinquent, was in accordance with that 
high breeding of the perfect gentleman, which in all his demeanor he habitually 
displayed.’’ This is the view which Alford, though not entirely satisfied with 
it, prefers. We concur with Taylor, who adopts this view, that Paul did not 
know what person had given the command to smite him, and adds, “If I am 
asked for an explanation of this ignorance of Paul, I find it in one or other of 
three suppositions : either the high priest did not wear the official robes by 
which he was usually distinguished ; or he was not at that time president of 
the council ; or, more simply still, the near-sightedness of the apostle prevent- 
ed him from recoguizing the official dignity of the man who spoke so roughly.” 
After discussing at length the various hypotheses concerning the meaning of 
the words used by Paul, Eadie comes to the conclusion: “that the apostle 
had not the knowledge present to his mind that it was the high-priest whom 
he was addressing. He does not formally apologize, but perhaps he intimates 
that the words might have been differently couched, that he might have ut- 
tered the malediction more solemnly, and with less of personal feeling mingled 
up with it. Nor does he retract it, though he may regret that it did fall upon 
a successor of Aaron.” 


(x°) Pharisees and Sadducees. «V. 7. 


The apostle, perceiving from the interruption which had already taken 
place, that all hope of a full hearing or fair treatment was vain, with com- 
mendable policy threw an apple of discord into the council. He knew that 
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the council was composed of Pharisees—with whom he held many things in 
common, such as the resurrection of the dead, the coming of the kingdom of 
God, the advent of the Messiah, and the intercourse of God with men, by 
means of angels, visions, and dreams—and of Sadducees, who denied all these 
doctrines and the idea of the supernatural generally. Therefore he said, ‘‘ Iam 
a Pharisee, and am being judged about the hope of the resurrection.” The two 
parties, which had long entertained toward each other an internecine enmity, 
now disagreed, and the strife became so violent that the apostle’s life was 
again in jeopardy ; but the chief captain interfered, and rescued him out of 
their hands. Josephus says : ‘‘ The Pharisees are those who are esteemed most 
skilful in the exact explication of their laws. These ascribe all to fate and to 
God, and yet allow that to act what is right, or the contrary, is principally in 
the power of men. They say that all souls are incorruptible, but that the souls 
of good men only are removed into other bodies, but that the souls of bad 
men are subject to eternal punishment. The Sadducees take away fate entirely, 
and suppose that God is not concerned in our doing or not doing what is evil, 
and they say that to act what is good or what is evil is at men’s own choice. 
They also take away the belief of the immortal duration of the soul, and the 
punishment and reward in Hades.”’ 

Some, as Furrar, question the propriety of the course pursued by Paul at 
this crisis. But Alford justly says, ‘‘ Surely no defence of Paul for adopting 
this course is required, but all admiration is due to his skill and presence of 
mind.” Thomas writes: “Do not get a wrong impression of Paul’s policy. 
Though we haye seen him on various occasions displaying great accommoda- 
tiveness—now taking part in a Nazarite’s vow, in order to disarm the unrea- 
soning hostility of his countrymen ; now putting forward all the considera- 
tions which truth would authorize, in order to conciliate the mind of his Jew- 
ish audiences ; now availing himself of his Roman citizenship, in order to 
avoid the infliction of a cruel and unjust torture ; and now, in the case before 
us, taking advantage of the doctrine that divided his judges, in order to avoid 
their verdict of condemnation—in none of these strokes of policy is there the 
slightest approach to the disingenuous, the evasive, the shifting. In all 
there is an unbending honesty and an invincible courage.” 


(x*) The Lord stood by him. VY. 11. 


We have in the Acts the record of three such experiences in the life of Paul, 
after the Lord Jesus was seen of him on his way to Damascus. One in Cor- 
inth, when he was “in weakness, and in fear, and in much trembling ;’ one 
on board the vessel during a long severe storm at sea ; and another in the pres- 
ent instance. On this passage Alford has the following excellent remarks : 
‘‘ By these few words, the Lord assured him of a safe issue from his present 
troubles, of an accomplishment of his intention of visiting Rome, of the cer- 
tainty that he should preach the gospel and bear testimony there. So that 
they upheld and comforted him in the uncertainty of his life from the Jews, 
in the uncertainty of his liberation from prison at Caesarea, in the uncertainty 
of his surviving the storm in the Mediterranean, in the uncertainty of his fate 
on arriving at Rome. So may one crumb of divine grace and help be multi- 
plied to feed five thousand wants and anxieties.’” Jacobus says op this verse : 
“Jt was a personal appearing of our Lord to Paul, not in a dream, but in an 
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apparition, in which he was seen by Paul, as standing beside him, and was 
heard as addressing him.’’ Alexander says: “Standing by, or over, him, per- 
haps as he lay upon his bed, though not necessarily in a dream, but rather in 
a waking vision.” He regards this divine message to Paul as an unqualified 
approval of the course he had been led to take before the council. In this 
opinion Barnes concurs: “ The appearance of our Lord in this case was a proof 
that-he approved the course which Paul had taken before the Sanhedrim.”’ 


(z°) Paul’s sister’s son. V. 16. 


This is the only direct reference in Scripture to Paul’s family. It is uncer- 
tain whether Paul’s sister resided in Jerusalem, or whether the young man may 
have come up to Jerusalem with Paul, or had been sent thither for his educa- 
tion, as his uncle was before him. We know not even whether the act of 
kindness was prompted merely by natural affection, or by Christian sympathy 
as well. All that we know is that this obscure youth, probably only a lad, ren- 
dered to his celebrated uncle a very important service, the mention of which 
has immortalized his memory. 


CRITICAL REMARKS. A439 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


Ver. 1. tév xpec8.] Lachm. and Born. read peo. two, according to A B E 
8, min. Sahid. Arm. Sahid. Arm. Syr. p. Vulg. Theophyl. rivév was written 
on the margin as a gloss (see the exegetical remarks). — Ver. 3. xatopIwpdtory 
Lachm. and Born, (following A B E §)read dcop$wudrwv. which already Griesb. 
recommended. Neither occurs elsewhere in the N. T, The decision is given 
by the preponderance of evidence in favour of d:op@., which, besides, is the less 
usual word. — Ver. 5. otdo.v] A B EX, min. Copt. Vulg. Chrys. Theophyl. Oec. 
have ordoeS. Recommended by Griesb., adopted by Lachm. and Born. And 
rightly ; ordov.w was easily enough occasioned by the writing of ordo.s instead 
of ordoes (comp. &). — Vv. 6-8. From xai xara to éml oé is wanting in ABGH 
8, min. vss. Beda, And there are many variations in detail. Condemned by 
Mill, Beng., Griesb., and deleted by Lachm. and Tisch. Rightly ; it is a com- 
pletion of the narrative of the orator. Had the words been original (Matth. 
and Born. defend them); no reason can be assigned for their omission. For 
Kara T. yet. vou. 74e2. kpivery in the mouth of the advocate who speaks in the 
name of his clients could be as little offensive as the preceding éxpatjoaper ; 
and the indirect complaint against Lysias, ver. 7, was very natural in the rela- 
tion of the Jews to this tribune, who had twice protected Paul against them. 
But even assuming that this complaint had really caused offence to the tran- 
scribers, it would have occasioned the omission of the passage merely from 
mapeAgov, not from ka) katd.— Ver. 9. ovvenéGevto] is decidedly attested, in 
opposition to the Recepta cvvéfevto. — Ver, 10. etfuyotepov] A BE 8, min. Vulg. 
Ath. have ei4iuus, Approved by Griesb., following Mill and Bengel ; adopted 
by Lachm. Tisch. Born. But how much easier it is to assume that the reference 
of the comparative remained unrecognised, than that it should have been 
added by a reflection of the transcribers !— Ver. 11. év 'Iepovo.] Lachm. Tisch. 
Born. have, and also Griesb. approved, «S$ Iepovc., according to A HK H 8, min. 
This weight of evidence is decisive, as according to the difference in the rela- 
tion either preposition might be used, Ver. 12. éxictoracw] Lachm. reads 
éxiotac.w, according to A BE 8%, min. A transcriber’s error,— Ver. 13. After 
dévavtac Lachm. and Born. have oo, according to A BE &, min., and several 
vss. Some have it before div. ; others have, also before dvv., sometimes vor and 
sometimes ye (so Mill and Matth.). Various supplementary additions. — Ver. 
14. rois év trois] Elz. has merely év trois. But against this the witnesses are 
decisive, which have either rots év Trois (so Griesb., Scholz, and others) or simply 
rois (so Lachm. Tisch. Born., following Matth.). If rois év roiS were original 
(so N**), then it is easy to explain how the other two readings might have 
originated through copyists—in the first instance, by oversight, the simple rois 
(A GH &* vss. Theophyl. Oec.), and then by way of explanation év 7ois (B). 
If, on the other hand, rois were original, then indeed the resolution of the 
dative construction of the passive by év might easily come into the text, but 
there would be no reason for the addition of rots before év.— Ver. 15, After 
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éceofai Elz. Scholz have vexpév which, in deference to very important evidenca 
was suspected by Griesb. and deleted by Lachm. Tisch. Born, A supplemen- 
tary addition. —Ver. 16. xa? airés] so ABCEG ®&. min. vss. Approved by 
Griesb., and adopted by Lachm. Tisch. Born. But Elz. Scholz have 62 airés. 
The reference of «ai was not understood, and therefore sometimes dé, sometimes 
52 kai was put. — Ver. 18. év ois] ABC E 8, min. have év ais, which Griesb. 
recommended, and Lachm., Scholz, Born. adopted. But the fem., in spite of 
the preponderance of its attestation, betrays its having originated through the 
preceding mpoodupas. — tiv? dé] Elz. has merely rtvvés, against decisive testi- 
mony. ‘The dé was perplexing. — Ver. 19. édec] B G H, min. Sahid. Aeth. Slav. 
Chrys. 1, Oec. have Jez, Recommended by Griesb., and adopted by Beng. and 
Matth. But éde: is preponderantly attested by A C E &, min. Syr. utr. Copt, 
Vulg. Chrys. 1, Theoph., and is much more delicate and suitable than the de- 
manding Jez. — Ver, 20. 7/] Elz. has ei 1, against decisive witnesses. From 
ver. 19. — Ver. 22. aveBudr. d? ait. 6 &7A1E] Adopted, according to decisive tes- 
timony, by Griesb. and all modern critics except Matth. But Elz. has axovoas 
6? TaiTa 6 &, aveB. aitovs, Which Rinck defends. An amplifying gloss, — Ver. 
23. airév] Elz. has rév IlatAov, against decisive attestation. — 7 mpocépyeobac] 
wanting in A BC E 8, min., and several vss. ; amplifying addition, perhaps 
after x. 28. — Ver. 24, After 77 yuvarni Elz. has adrod, and Lachm. : 77 idia yvvarkt. 
The critical witnesses are much divided between these three readings ; indeed 
several, like A, have even idia and aitod. Butin view of this diversity, both 
id:q and airov appear as additions, in order to fix the meaning conjue on TH 
yovacki, — After Xproré6v B EK G &* min, Chrys. and several vss. have ’Incotr, 
which Rinck has approved, and Lachm., Scholz, Born. adopted. A frequent 
addition, which some vss. have before Xprordv. — Ver. 25. tov wéAAovros Kpipartos] 
Tod Kpiuatos Tov méAAovtoS (Lachm. Tisch. Born.) is preponderantly attested, 
and therefore to be adopted. So also Elz., which, however, adds écscfac 
(deleted by Scholz) ; and Tisch. has again inserted it, following G H min, and 
some Fathers, The word, just as being in itself quite superfiuous, would have 
to be received, if it were more strongly attested, — Ver. 26. After NMavAod Elz. 
has o7wS Aion aizév, against preponderating testimony. A gloss. — 27. ydpuras] 
Lachm. and Born. read yapiza, according to A B C &* and some min, ; E G &** 
min. have yapiv. Thus for yapitas there remains only a very weak attesta- 
tion (H, min. and some Fathers ; no vss.). The best attested reading, ydpita, 
is the more to be adopted, as this accusative form, not elsewhere used in the 
N. T. (although to be read also in Jude 4), could not but occasion offence, 


Ver. 1. Mera dé révre jpép.] The point of commencement is not to be reck- 
oned, with Cajetanus, Basnage, Michaelis, Stolz, Rosenmiiller, Morus, 
Hildebrand, as the arrest of Paul in Jerusalem,—an opinion which has 
arisen from an erroneous computation of the twelve days in ver. 11,—nor 
yet with Calovius, Wetstein, and others, as the arrival of Paul at Caesarea, 
but as! his departure for Caesarea. We may add that the popular mode of 
expression does not necessarily denote that the fifth day had already elapsed, 
but may just as well denote on the fifth day.2 That the latter view is to be 
assumed here, see on ver. 11. — pera tdv mpecf.] of course, not the whole 


1 See on ver. 11. 2 Comp. Matt. xxvii. 63, and see on Matt. xii. 40. 
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Sanhedrists, but deputies who represented the council. It is obvious, withal, 
that the two parties in the Sanhedrim, after the variance temporarily aroused 
between them,! had in the interval bethought themselves of the matter, 
and united against the common enemy, in order to avert his eventual ac- 
quittal by the Roman authority.—Tertullus, a common Roman name,? was 
an orator forensis,* a public causidicus. Such speakers, who were very nu- 
merous in Rome and in the provinces, bore the classical name of the public 
orators : pyropec,* in the older Greek curyyopor,® the advocates of the accusers. 
— éveg. TO Hy. Kara Tov I.] they laid information before the procurator against 
Paul. That this took. place in writing, by a libel of accusation,® is not 
aifirmed by the text, which, by xaré37 and the xAyOévroc d2 aitov immediately 
following, does not point to more than oral accusation.?. The reciprocal 
rendering, comparuerunt,* isan unnecessary deviation from the usage in the 
N.T., xxiii. 15, 22, xxv. 2, 15; John xiv. 21 f.; Heb. xi. 14, and else- 
where also not capable of being made good.* 

(a*) Vv. 2, 3. After the accusation brought against Paul the accused is 
summoned to appear, and now Tertullus commences the address of accu- 
sation itself, and that, after the manner of orators,’ with a captatio benevo- 
lentiae, yet basely flattering, to the judge. — The speech, embellished with 
rhetorical elegance, is to be rendered thus: As we are partaking, con- 
tinuously, ef much peace through thee, and as improvements have taken place 
Sor this people on all sides and in all places through thy care, we acknowledge it, 
most excellent Felix, with all thanksgiving. Observe here, (1) that the orator 
with roAAje eipyvyc x.7.2. praises Felix as pacator provinciae, which it was a 
peculiar glory of procurators to be ;"! (2) that the object of arodeydueSa is 
evident of itself from what precedes; (8) that mdvry te kal ravtayod is not 
to be referred, as usually, to dzodey., but, with Lachmann, to yivouévur, 
because, according to the flattering character of the speech, diopSap. yuvop. 
requires a definition of degree, and it is arbitrary mentally to supply woa2ov. 
— dipSaepuara (see the critical remarks) are improved arrangements in the 
state and nation.” xatopSéuara would be successes, successful accomplish- 
ments. '? — xdvrq] only here in the N. T., not semper, but towards all sides, 
quoquoversus, as in all classical writers ; with iota subscriptum, in opposition 
to Buttmann and others.'® — On drodéyec3a, probare, ‘‘admittere cum as- 
sensu, gaudio, congratulatione.’’ *“—How little, we may add, Felix, although 
he waged various contlicts with sicarii, sorcerers, and rebels," merited this 


1 xxiii. 6 ff. 10 See Grotius in loc. 
2 See Wetstein. 11 See Wetstein. 
3 See Barth, ad Claudian. p. 76. 12 Comp. Polyb. iii. 118.12: at roy woAurevud- 


4See Photius, p. 488, 12; Thomas Mag., tov diopdwcers, Arist. Pol. iii. 13; Plut. Num. 
Suidas. 17, al. On the Greek idiom of the word, see 
5 Dem. 1137. 5, 1849. pen.; Lucian. Tow. 26 ; Lobeck, ad Phryn. p. 250 f. 
Hermann, Staatsalierth. § 142, 14. 13 See Raphel, Polyb. in loc. ; Lobeck, /.c. 


6 Camerarius, Grotius. 14 Vulgate and others. 
7 Comp. xxiii. 15 xxv. 2, 15. 15 See Ellendt, Lew. Soph. II. p. 493. 


® Beza, Luther, Castalio, Wolf, and others, 16 Reiske, Ind. Dem. p. 66 ; sce Loesner, p. 
following the Vulgate. 229; Krebs in loc. 
® Comp. Bornemann in Rosenmiiller, Ze- 17 Joseph. Bell. ii, 13. 2, Antt. xx. 8.5f. 


pert. Il. p. 271; Krebs, p. 252 f. F 
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praise on the whole, may be seen in Tacitus ;* and what a contrast to it was 
the complaint raised against him after his departure by the Jews before the 
emperor !? 

Ver. 4. That, however, I may not longer, by amore lengthened discourse 
than I shall hold, detain thee, keep thee from thy business.* — Acgdvrwv is 
not to be supplied with cvrvréuwc,* but it contains the definition of measure 
to dxovca. The request for a hearing of brief duration is, at the same time, 
the promise of aconcise discourse. —th of émcecx.] with thy, thine own pe- 
culiar, clemency.* 

Vv. 5-8. Kal xara... éxi oé is to be deleted. See the critical re- 
marks (B‘).—edbpdvre¢ yap x.t.a.] The structure of the sentence is anacoluthic, 
as Grotius already saw. Luke has departed from the construction ; instead 
of continuing, ver. 6, with éxparjoayev aitév, he, led astray by the preced- 
ing relative construction, brings the principal verb also into connection 
with the relative.°— The yap is namely.*— Examples of Aouydc and pestis, 
as designating men bringing destruction, may be seen in Grotius and Wet- 
stein.* — rv oikovu.} is here, in the mouth of a Roman, before a Roman 
tribunal, to be understood of the Roman orbis terrarum.? — rpwrootaryy] 
front-rank man, file-leader.*° —rdv Nafwpaiwy] a contemptuous appellation 
of Christians us the followers of Jesus of Nazareth, whose presumed de- 
scent from Nazareth stamped Him as a false Messiah.!!— dc «ai r. iepov 
k.7.2.] who even the temple, etc. — Ver. 8. zap’ oi] refers, as the preceding 
mention of Lysias is spurious, to Paul, to whom, however, it could not 
have been referred, were the preceding portion genuine, in opposition to 
Cornelius a Lapide, Grotius, Limborch, Rosenmiiller, who have, moreover, 
arbitrarily understood dvaxpivag of a quaestio per tormenta; it denotes 
judicial examination generally. —dv] = 4 by attraction—That we have 
not before us the speech of Tertullus, in a quite exact reproduction is obvi- 
ous of itself, as the source of the narrative could only be the communica- 
tion of Paul. The beginning, so much in contrast with the rest, is doubt- 
less most faithfully reproduced, impressing itself, as it naturally did, alike 
as the commencement of the imposing trial and by reason of the singularly 
pompous flattery, with the most literal precision on the recollection of the 
apostle and, through his communication, on the memory of Luke. 

Ver. 9. Zuverévevto «.t.A.] but the Jews also jointly set upon him ; they 
united their attack against Paul with that of their advocate, inasmuch as 
they indicated the contents of his statements to be the true state of the 
case. !3 — gdacxovtec] comp. xxv. 19; and see on Rom. i. 22, 


1 Hist. v. 9, Ann. xii. 54. xvi. 27. 
2 Joseph. Antt. xx. 8.9. 7 See on Matt. i. 18. 
3 On éyxértev, see Valckenaer, Schol. p. 8 Grimm on 1 Mace. x. 61. 
600 f. emt wAetov, aS in xx. 9: Judith xiii. 1. ® See on Luke ii. 1. 
See on iv. 17. Comp. Plat. Rep. p. 572 B: émi 10 Thue. v. 71. 2, and Kriiger in loc. 
méov €€nyx Inmev eimety, 11 John vii. 42. 
4 Kuinoel, Olshausen, and others. 12 Comp. ére te «ai, xxi. 28. 
5 See on 2 Cor. x. 1. 13 Comp. on ovvemtidenat, Plat. Phil. p. 16 


* Comp. Winer, pp. 330, 528 (E. T. 442,710); Aj; Xen. Cyrop. iv. 2.3 3 Polyb. i, 81. 2, ii. 3. 
Buttmann, p. 252 (Z. T. 293). Comp.on Rom. 6; also in the LXX. 
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Ver. 10. In what a dignified, calm, and wise manner does Paul open his 
address ! — ix roA26v érdv] therefore thou hast an ample judicial experi- 
ence as regards the circumstances of the nation and their character. 
‘* Novus aliquis praeses propter inscitiam forte perculsus esset tam atroci 
delatione,’’? Calvin. — Felix entered on the procuratorship after the ban- 
ishment of his predecessor Cumanus, in the year 52.!_ Even in the time of 
Cumanus he had great influence, particularly in Samaria, without, how- 
ever, being actually governor of that country, as is incorrectly stated in 
Tac. Ann. xii, 54 in contradiction to Josephus, or of Upper Galilee, as is 
erroneously inferred by Heinrichs, Kuinoel, Hildebrand, and others.2 He 
was thus at this time* probably in the seventh year of his procuratorship.* 
— xpitjyv] is not, with Beza, Grotius, Heinrichs, Kuinoel, and others (after 
vdw), to be taken generally as praefectus, rector, but specially as judge ; 
for the judicial position of Felix in his procuratorship was the point here 
concerned.°® — eiSuugrepov] the more cheerfully, namely, than I would be 
able to do if thou wert still new in this judicial office. —ra rept tuavrod 
arohoyotpa] I bring forward in defence the things concerning myself.° 

Ver. 11. Paul adds a more special reason subordinate to the general one 
(ver. 10), for his etSuudrepov . . . dxohoyotua. Since he had returned from 
abroad only twelve days ago, and accordingly the ground of facts on which 
they wished him condemned’ was still quite new, the procurator, with his 
long judicial experience among the Jewish people, could the less avoid the 
most thorough examination of the matter. — ov rieiovc . . . yuépar dexadio] 
without 7, which Elz. has as a gloss.°—aq’ 7¢ avéByv] from the day on 
which® I had come up. This is the day of the accomplished davaBaivewy, the 
day of the arrival, not of the departure from Caesarea.’” As to the reckon- 
ing of the twelve days, it is to be observed: (1) That by the present ¢eiov the 
inclusion of the days already spent at Caesarea is imperatively required. 
Hence the assumption of Heinrichs, Hildebrand, and others is to be re- 
jected as decidedly erroneous: ‘‘ Dies, quibus P. jam Caesareae fuerat, non 
numerantur; ibi enim (!!) in custodia tumultum movere non poterat,’? ” 
(2) That ob xAeiove eto permits us to regard as the current day on which the 
discussion occurred, either the twelfth or the (not yet elapsed) thirteenth ; 


1 According to Wieseler, 53; see Joseph. easily would a more flexible expression have 


. 


Antt. xx. 7. 1. presented itself for such a purpose, such as é« 
2 From Joseph. Bell. ii. 12. 8. See Anger, 7oAdov xpovov, or é& ixkavev (Or rAeLovwr) éTor | 
de temp. rat, p. 88 ; Wiescler, p. 67 f. ; comp. 6 On the participle with emuray., see Winer, 
also Gerlach. J.c., p. 75; Ewald, p. 549. p. 324 (EH. T. 435). 
3 See Introduction, § 4. 6 Comp. Plat. Crit. p. 54 B, Phaed. p. 69 D, 


4 To reduce the ék roAA@v étav to three years Conv. p. 174 D, and Stallb. in loc., Pol. iv. p. 
(Stélting, Beitr. 2. Hxeg. d. Paul. Br. p. 192), 420 B, 453 C; Dem. 227. 13, 407.19; Thuc. iii, 
even apart from the duration of the govern- 62. 4. 


ment of Felix being thereby assumed as much 1 70 Lepov émeipace BeByASoaL, COMP, XXi. 28, 
too short (ver. 27), is rendered exegetically im- 8 See on iv. 22. 

possible by the expression itself. For acaptatio 2 ad’ hs, &C. nMEpas, comp. on 1. 2 22, 
denevolentiae, so definite (érav) a statement of 10 Wieseler. Comp. xi. 2; Kiihner, § 4443 
time, if by moAAav were meant only tree Winer, p. 258 (E. T. 348). 

years, would be very inappropriate, as the 11 Kuinoel. 


words would contain a flat untruth. How 
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as, however, Paul wished to express as short a period as possible, the latter 
view is to be preferred. There accordingly results the following calcula- 
tion :— 
I. Day of arrival in Jerusalem, xxi. 15-17. 
Il. Meeting with James, xxi. 18 ff. 
Il. |} Undertaking of the Nazarite vow and offerings, xxi. 26. 


) 
IN 
Vv. } The seven days’ time of offering broken off by the arrest, xxi. 27. 
0) 


Arrest of the apostle, xxi. 27 ff. | 

VIL. Paul before the Sanhedrim, xxii. 30, xxiii. 1-10. 

) Jewish conspiracy and its disclosures, xxiii. 12 ff. On the same 
| day Paul, before midnight, is brought away from Jerusalem, 
| Xxill. 23, 31. 

X. { Mera dé révre yuépac k.T.A., XXiv. 1. 


XII. 
XIII. } The current day. 


It further serves to justify this calculation: (1) that it sufficiently agrees 
with the vague statement In XX1. 27: ae 62 EueAdov ai ExTa Huépae ovvTedeioSat, 
to place the arrest on the jifth day of that week ; (2) that, as terminus a quo 
for pera révte quépac, xxiv. 1, the ninth day may noe only be assumed gen- 
erally, because the immediately preceding section of the narrative, xxiii. 31 
ff., commences with the departure of Paul from Jerusalem, but is also 
specially indicated by the connection, inasmuch as this pera wévre 7juép. SO Cor- 
responds to the r@ d& éxatprov, xxiii. 82, that there is presented for both 
statements of time one and the same point of commencement, namely, the 
day on which the convoy, after nine in the evening, left Jerusalem. Anger! 
deviates from this reckoning in the two points, that he places as the first of 
the five days, xxiv. 1, the day of the arrival at Caesarea; and he does not 
include at all in the reckoning the day on which Paul came to Jerusalem, 
because Paul reached it, perhaps, only after sunset. But the former is un- 
necessary,” and the /atier would not only be at variance with Paul’s own 
words, ag’ 7¢ avéByv mpocxuvga. év ‘Iepoug., ver. 11, by which the day of ar- 
rival was included, but also would bring the reckoning of the apostle into 
contradiction with xxi. 17, 18 (rj 62 éxwion). Wieseler * has reckoned the 
days in an entirely different manner—but in connection with his opinion, 
not to be approved, that the érra uépa in xxi. 27 are to be understood of 
the Pentecostal week—namely : : two days for the journey to Jerusalem ; the 
third day, interview with James; the fourth, his arrest in the temple, Pen- 
tecost ; the jifth, the sitting of the Sanhedrim; the sith, his removal to 
Caesarea ; the seventh, his arrival there ; the twelfth, the departure of Ana- 
nias from Jerusalem, xxiv. 1; the thirteenth, the hearing before Felix. — 
mpooxuvnowy| thus with quite an innocent and legally religious design, — 
ei¢ ‘Iepovo.| (see the critical remarks) belongs to avéBnv. 


1 De temp. rat. p. 110. 2 See above, 3p. 103 f.., and on Gal. p. 588. 
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Vv. 12-21. In the following speech Paul jirst disclaims the accusations 
of his opponents generally and on the whole as groundless ;! then gives a 
justifying explanation of the expression tpwroordryy tH¢ Tov Natup. aipéc., by 
which they had maliciously wished to bring him into suspicion;? and 
lastly refutes the special accusation : kai rd iepdv éreip. BeByrocat.? 

Vv. 12, 13. ’Exicioracw] uproar.* — Both after obre év taig ovvay. and after 
obre kara tHv TOALv, throughout the city, cipdv ue mpd¢ twa diareyopuevor, y ériob- 
oraclv rovovvra 6x/ov is mentally to be supplied.® 

Vv. 14, 15. Aé] opposes the positive confession, which now follows, to 
the preceding merely negative assurance ;° but, doubtless, I confess: ‘Asa 
Christian I reverence the same God with the Jews, follow the same rule of 
faith, and I have the same hope on God, that there shall be a resurrection,” 
etc. Thus, notwithstanding that malicious zpwroordaryy ti¢ tov Nat. aip., 
I am in nowise an enemy of the existing religion, protected by the Roman 
laws! And with full ¢ruth could this ‘‘confessio ingenua, voluntaria, 
plena’’‘ be furnished by Paul,* as he recognised in Christianity the com- 
pletion of the divine law and the fulfilment of the prophets; and this rec- 
ognition, us regards the law, necessarily presupposes the belief in all that 
is written in the law, namely, in its connection with the fulfilment effected 
by Christ,’ although the law as arule of justification has reached its end 
in Christ.!° — xara tiv éddv x.7.2.] according to the way, which, ete., according 
to the Christian mode of life,!! —jpv déy. aipeotv] for Tertullus had, ver. 5, 
used aipecre, in itself a vox media, school, party,” in a bad sense, a schismatic 
party, sect. —7@ tatpdéw Oe6] the God worshipped by the ancestors of my 
nation and from them received.}# How inviolable were even to the heathen 
their ancestral gods !!4— rioretwv «.7.A.] is now that which is emphatically 
indicated by oirw : in this way: namely, believing all things, etc.'® — xara Tov 
vouov | throughout the law-book. — iirida éxwv| contains a characteristic circum- 
stance accompanying micrebwv aoe K.T.A.—xKal avtol oiro| even they them- 
selves there, is spoken decxrixac to those present as the representatives of the 
nation in the transaction. It was natural that this point of view in its gen- 
erality, should admit no reference to the Sadducean deviation from the 
national belief of the resurrection, or at all to special differences concerning 
this dogma. It is just as certain that Paul understood dicaiwy and adixov 
morally, and not according to the sense of the self-conceit of the descendants 
of Abraham.'® — rpocdéyovra:] expectant. The hope is treated as objective.” 


1 vv. 12, 13. 10 Rom. x. 4. 
2 vv. 14-16. BX 4 1K 2, KIX eo, 
3 vy. 17-21. [Ap. i. 20. 12 See Wetstein on 1 Cor. xi. 19. 


4LXX. Num. xxvi. 9, xvi. 40; Joseph. c. 

5 See examples of rapacrjcac, to present, i.é. 
to make good, to prove, in Kypke, II, p. 121 
f.; Morus, ad Longin. p. 43; and from Philo 
in Loesner, p. 230 f. 

6 vv. 12, 13. 

7 Bengel. 

8 In opposition to Baur and Zeller; also 
Schneckenburger, p. 147 f. 

9 Comp. Rom. iii. 31, xiii. 8 ff. ; Gal. iii. 34. 


13 xxii. 3. 

34 See Wetstein and Kypke, II. p. 122 f., and 
on the expression, very common also among 
the Greeks, Lobeck, Aglaoph. p. 1206, 769 ff. 5 
Ellendt, Lea. Soph. I. 538 f. 

15 Comp. Bornemann in Rosenmiiller, Ze- 
pert. Il. p. 277; Bernhardy, p. 284. 

16 Bertholdt, Christol. pp. 176 ff., 203 ff.). 
Comp. on Luke xiv. 14. 

17 See on Rom, viii. 24. Comp, Eur. Alc. 
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Ver. 16. Ev robrw] on this account, as in John xvi. 20. It refers to the 
whole contents of the confession just expressed in vv. 14, 15, as that on 
which the moral striving, which Paul constantly (d:aravr.) has, has its 
causal basis. — xa? airéc] et ipse, like other true confessors of this faith and 
this hope. — dona] I exercise myself, i.e. in eo laboro, studeo ;+ often also in 
classical writers with the infinitive.? — xpo¢ tov Ocdv x.7./. | ethical reference.*® 
The good conscience, xxiii. 1 is conceived as having suffered no offence,* i.e. 
as unshaken, preserved in its unimpaired equilibrium, 

Ver.17. Av érav d2 redvor] interjectis autem pluribus annis. The dé leads 
over to the defence on the special point of accusation in ver. 6. Regarding 
dvd, after.® Paul means the four years; which had elapsed since his last 
visit to Jerusalem.’ How does the very fact of this long alibi, preceding 
the short period of my present visit, witness against that accusation ! — ei¢ 
7d é0v0¢ nov] for my nation. What a contrast in this patriotic love to the 
hostile calumnies of his accusers! And Paul might so speak, for the Greek 
and Asiatic contributions which he had brought’ were destined for the 
support of the Jerusalem Christians, who for the most part consisted of 
native Jews. If he conveyed alms for these, he assisted in them his nation, 
in doing which he cherished the national point of view, that the Gentiles, 
having become partakers of the spiritual blessings of the Jews, owed cor- 
poreal aid to these in turn.* — xpoogopdc] i.e. festival offerings. The perform- 
ance of these had been among the objects of the journey. The taking on 
him the Nuzarite offerings was only induced after his arrival by circum- 
stances. Whether Paul defrayed the expenses of the Nazarite offerings 
from the contribution-moneys,° is neither here nor elsewhere said, and can- 
not be determined. ; 

Vv. 18, 19. "Ev cic, during which, applies to the rpoodopdc, during which 
sacrificial occupations.’’ ‘‘ Graeci, licet alius generis nomen praecesserit, 
saepe neutro plurali pronominis utuntur, generalem vocabuli notionem 
respicientes. ’?°— jyvopévorv] purified, as a Nazarite,!! thus, in an unobjection- 
able and holy condition, without multitude and without tumult. — A point 
is not, with Griesbach, Scholz, and de Wette, to be placed after Goptov, 
because otherwise rivéc dé «.7.2. would be an imperfect sentence, which the 
simplicity of the structure of the discourse? does not justify our assuming. 
Lachmann, Tischendorf, and Bornemann have correctly put only a comma. 
It is accordingly to be explained in such a way, that Paul with eipuv . . 


131; Job ii. 9; Isa, xxviii. 10; Tit. ii. 13; ing far more. Bengel gives correctly the 


and comp. on Gal. v. 5. 

1 Stallb. ad Plat. Rep. p. 389 C. 

2 See Sturz, Lew. Xen. I. p. 439. 

3 Rom. v. 1. 

4 ampook., here passive, comp. on Phil. i. 10. 

5 Not while (in opposition to Stilting, Beitr. 
2, Hxegese d. Paulin. Briefe, 1869, p. 163 f), 
as if Paul would say: while I have done this 
(the aoxety k.7.d.) already for several years ; 
which neither stands in the text, nor would 
be suitable after the S:aravros already express- 


practical significance in this statement of 
time. See on Gal. ii. 1. 

8 xviii. 22) 

71 Cor. xvi. 1 ff. ; 2 Cor. viii.9; Rom. xv. 
ils 
5 Rom. xv. 27. 
® Baumgarten. 

1 Kiihner, ad Xen. Anab. vii. 7.14. Comp. 
Matthiae, p. 987; Poppo, ad Thue. iii. 97. 3. 
11 See xxi. 27. 
12 Tt is otherwise in ver. 5 f. 


~ 
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Tw& 62 K.7.2. glances back to what was said in ver. 5 f., which had sounded 
as if the Sanhedrists had found him. On the other hand, rivéc dé forms 
the contrast, introducing the actual position of the matter, in which 0é 
withal refers to suppressam aliquam partem sententiac,' thus : Thereupon 
there found me—not these, as they asserted, ver. 5,—but doubtless certain 
Asiatic Jews.? — ide} The sense of the practerite, and that without ay, is 
here essential; for the Asiatics must have appeared, like the Sanhedrists, 
before the procurator, if they, ete. That this did not happen, is a,fact of the 
past.* — si re Exouev, in so Far as they should have ought, subjective possibility. 
On «i with the optative, and in the following sentence the indicative, see 
Bernhardy.* 

Vv. 20, 21. Or else® let these there, pointing to the Sanhedrists present, 
say what wrong they found in me, while I stood before the Sanhedrim, unless in 
respect to this one exclamation, which I made, ete. — ordytog pov «.t.A. forbids 
us to refer otro: to the Asiatic Jews, ver. 18.°—7 repi jude tabry¢ gwr7c] 
The comparative 7 after 7é without 42/0 is found also in the classics.7 ~The 
article is not placed before gwvyc, because the sense is: rep? rabrye mac ovone 
eoryc.® The exclamation, xxiii. 6, was really the only one which Paul had 
made in the Sanhedrim. epi refers back to adixnua. In respect of this ex- 
clamation I must have offended, if they have found an ddixyua in me! In 
this one exclamation must lie the crime discovered in me! A holy irony. 
— 7c instead of 7v, attracted by eur7c.° 

Ver. 22. With the frank challenge to his accusers’ Paul closes his speech. 
But Felix, who declares that he wished still to institute a further examina- 
tion of the matter with the assistance of Lysias, decides for the present on 
an adjournment: dveBa2dero aitoic, ampliavit eos, both parties. He pro- 
nounced until further investigation the non liquet," and for the time being 
adjourned the settlement of the accusation.” — dxpiBéorepov eid&c Ta mepi THE 
6600] The only correct interpretation is: because he knew more eaactly what 
referred to Christianity.¥% As Felix had been procurator for more than six 
years, and as Christianity was diffused everywhere in Judaea, even in 
Caesarea itself, it was natural that he should have an axpiPéorepov knowl- 
edge of the circumstances of that religion than was given to him in the 
present discussion ; therefore he considered it the most fitting course to 
leave the matter still in suspense. In doing so he prudently satisfied, on 
the one hand, his regard for the favour of the Jews!4 by not giving Paul his 
liberty ; while, on the other hand, he satisfied his better intelligence about 


1 Hermann, ad Philoctet. 16. 

2 Comp. Bornemann, Schol.in Luk. p. 184, 
and in Rosenmiiller, Repert. II. p. 278. 

3 Comp. Buttmann, neut. Gr. p. 187 (H. T. 
216 f.). 

4p. 886 f.; Winer, p. 276 (E. T. 367). 

5 As certainly those absent can make no 
statement, comp. Baeumlein, Partik. p. 126 f. 

6 Ewald. Comp. ver. 15. 

7 Alciphr. Zp. iii. 213; Plat. Crit. p. 53E; 
Kithner, § 747, A. 1. Comp. on John xiii. 10. 
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8 Kiihner, ad Xen. Anabd. iv. 7.5. Comp. 
Stallb. ad Plat. Apol. 18 A, Gorg. p. 510 D. 

® Buttmann, newt. Gr. 247 (EH. T. 287). 

10 vy, 20, 21. 

11 Cic. Cluent. 28, Brisson. formu. 

12 See on the judicial term avaBaddAcodar 
(Dem. 1042 ult.), Wetstein, and Kypke, II. p. 
123 f. 

13 Ver, 14. 

14 Comp. ver. 27, 
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Christianity, by which, notwithstanding his badness in other respects, he 
felt himself precluded from pleasing the Jews and condemning the apostle. 
This connection, which in essentials the Vulgate, Chrysostom, Erasmus, 
Luther, Castalio, Wolf, and others! have expressed, has been often mis- 
taken. Beza and Grotius, followed by Rosenmiiller, Heinrichs, and Ewald, 
regard daxpuBéorepov . . . ddov as part of the speech of Felix: ‘‘ Ubi exac- 
tius didicero, quid sit de hac secta, et ubi Lysias venerit, causam illam ter- 
minabo.? But so late a bringing in of the eizév is entirely without prece- 
dent in the N. T.? Michaelis and Morus resolve eidé¢ by guamquam ; not- 
withstanding his better knowledge of Christianity, Felix did not release 
Paul. But this resolution is the less suggested by the relation of the parti- 
ciple to the verb, as afterwards, ver. 23, the specially mild treatment of the 
apostle is expressly stated. According to de Wette,* the sense is: ‘‘ As 
he needed no further hearing of the accused, and it was only necessary now 
to hear the tribune.’’ But the reference to the tribune is only to be re- 
garded as a welcome pretezt and evasion: an actual hearing of Lysias would 
have been reported in the sequel of the history. Lastly, Kuinoel errone- 
ously renders: when he had inquired more exactly, which eidé¢ does not 
mean, —rd kal’ ipac|] your matters, not: your misdeeds,* as if it were ra Kal? 
buov.® 

Ver. 23. Avaraz.] belongs, like eixév, to aveBar_eto ; and, yet ré has prepon- 
derant testimony against it, having given orders.’—rnpzicbat abtov x.t.2.] that 
he should be kept in custody and should have relaxation. He was to have rest,* to 
be spared all annoyance.’ Usually aveow is understood of release from chains, 
custodia libera, ovaaxy &decnoc;' but without indication of this special 
reference in the text, and against ver. 27. From ro éxarovrdpyy it is rather to 
be inferred that the present custody was the usual ecustodia militaris, in 
which, however, Paul was to be treated with mildness and to be left with- 
out other molestation. — kai uydéva kwdbev] the construction is active: and 
that he, the centurion, should hinder no one, —réyv idiwv abrod] is not to be 
understood of the Jewish servants of the procurator, but of those belonging 
to the apostle. They were his friends and disciples, among whom were per- 
haps also relatives.'' | They were allowed to be at hand and serviceable for 
the satisfaction of his wants, 

Ver. re Ilapayev.| denotes the coming along of Felix and Drusilla to the 
prison,’? where they wished to hear Paul. Grotius thinks that it refers to 
the fetching of Drusilla as his wife, which took place at this time. But 
this must have been more precisely indicated, and is also not chronologically 


1 Comp. Bengel: ‘‘consilia dilatoria, tuta 8 “Requiem,” Vulgate. 
sara in rebus diyinis.” * Comp. Plat. Pol. ix. p.590 B: xaddceu te 
Grotius. kai aveoer. Polyb. i. 66.10: dveors Kat cxoA7. 


3 See also Bornemann, and Rosenmiiller Joseph. Anté. xviii. 6. 10: H Mev ya i 
Repert. II. p. 281 f. vias tomas 
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; Comp. Wetstein. Starrav. So correctly also Wieseler, p. 381. 
So BSttger, Beitr. Il. p. 12, as a threat to 10 Arrian. ii. 15.73 see on it, Geib, Gesch. 
the Jews. ‘ ad. Rom. Criminalprocesses, p. 562 f. 
§ On dtayvao., comp, xxiii. 15. 2 xxiii. 16. 


7 Comp, Kedevoas, Xxiii. 35. 12 xxiii. 85. 
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suitable, as the marriage of Felix with Drusilla occurred much eatrlier.! 
— On the beautiful Drusilla, the third wife of Felix,’ the daughter of 
Agrippa 1. and sister of Agrippa 11., who was at first betrothed to Antiochus 
Epiphanes, the prince of Gocmmcent, but afterwards, because the latter 
would not allow himself to be circumcised, was married to Azizus, king of 
Emesa,* and lastly was, with the help of the sorcerer Simon, estranged from 
her husband and married by Felix, whose first wife, according to Tac. 
Hist. v. 9, the granddaughter of Antony and Cleopatra,‘ is said to have been 
also called Drusilla.* — pereréuy. rt. Il.] certainly at the desire of his Jewish 
wife, whose curiosity was interested about so well-known a preacher of 
Christ. 

Vv. 25, 26. What a sacredly bold fidelity to his calling! Before one, 
who practised all manner of wnrighteousness and incontinence—the victim of 
his lust sat beside him !—‘‘cuncta malefacta sibi ¢mpune ratus,’”’ ° Paul, his 
defenceless prisoner, discoursed on righteousness, continence, and the impend- 
ing last judgment. Such is the majesty of the apostolic spirit in its arddegcc.? 
The extraordinary phenomenon strikes even the heart of Felix; he trem- 
bles (c*). But his ruling worldliness quickly suppresses the disturbing 
promptings of his conscience ; with the address of a man of the world, the 
conference is broken off; Paul is sent back to his prison; and Felix—re- 
mains reprobate enough to expect from such a man, and in spite of the Lex 
Julia de repetundis, a bribe, and for this purpose in fact subsequently to hold 
several conversations with him. —70 viv éyov] for the present.® — xapov dé 
yeta2.| tempus opportunum nactus. Here consequently Paul had spoken 
akaipoc.° —A comma only is to be placed after peraxad. oe, as éAmifwv, ver. 
26, does not stand for the finite verb, but is a further definition to arexpiy. 
Also before 6:6, wherefore, a comma only is to be placed. — ypjuara] Certainly 
Felix had not remained in ignorance how the love of the Christians had 
their money in readiness for Paul. ‘‘Sic thesaurum evangelit omisit infeliz 
Felix,”” Bengel. 

Ver. 27. Averiac 62 x2.npu8. | namely, from the commencement of the imprison- 
ment at Caesarea.—On the time of the accession of Festus, 61; see Introd. §4.*° 
— ydpira (see the critical remarks) xarabécba, to lay down, deposit, thanks for 
himsel, i.e. to earn for himself thanks," to establish claims to their gratitude. 
An old classical expression.’? Grotius aptly says : ‘‘ Est locutio bene Graeca 


Jearned investigation (Beitr. 2. Wiirdig. a. 
Hwang. p. 322 ff.) does not remove the 


153 or 54. See Wieseler, p. 80. 
2 Suet. Claud. 28. 


3 Joseph. Antt. xx. 7. 1. 

4 Suetonius, Jc., calls him ‘‘trium regi- 
narum maritum.’? We know only the two. 

5 See Gerlach in the Luther. Zeitschr. 1869, 
p. 68 f.; Ewald, p. 556 ff. 

6 Tac. Ann. xii. 54. 

71 Cor. ii. 4. 

® See Kypke, II. p. 124; Bornemann and 
Rosenmiiller, Repert. IL. p. 282. 

92 Tim. iv. 2. 

10 What Wieseler has further urged in 
favour of the year 60 in his most recent 


chief objection that, according to Josephus, 
Poppaea, about the time (kara tov katpov) 
that Festus succeeded, was no longer the 
mistress, but the wife of Nero. Especially 
when the discourse is of an empress, » yuv7y 18 
least of all to be lightly passed over ; on the 
contrary, 1t is to be presumed that the ex- 
pression is meant, and is to be understood, 
strictly. 

11 xxy. 9. 

12 Herod. vi. 41. 
33. 1. 


See Kriiger on Thue. i. 
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. . . quales locutiones non paucas habet Lucas, ubi non alios inducit 
loquentes, sed ipse loquitur, et quidem de rebus ad religionem non perti- 
nentibus.’? The form yépira, only here and in Jude 4 in the N. T., is also 
found in classical poets and prose writers, although less common than ydpiv. 
— dedeuévov] According to what was remarked on ver. 23, Paul had not 
hitherto been released from chains ; and therefore we have not to suppose 
that Felix on his departure changed the captivity of the apostle, which was 
previously free from chains,' into the custodia militaris allowable even in 
the case of Roman citizens, in which the prisoner was bound by a chain to 
the soldier who kept him. This period of two years in the life of the © 
apostle, we may add, remains to us, as far as the Book of Acts goes, so 
completely unknown, that we are not in a position? to maintain that no 
letters of his from that interval could be in existence. — Of Porcius Festus, 
the better successor of Felix, little is known except his energetic measures 
against the sicarii.*. He died in the following year, and was succeeded by 
Albinus, whose knavery was yet surpassed by that of his successor, Gessius 
Florus. 


Notes py American Eprror. 


(A*) Tertullus began to accuse. V. 2. 


Lysias, the chief captain, had sent Paul under a strong military escort to 
Cesarea to appear before the Roman governor Felix. Thus Paul returned to 
that city in a very different style from that in which he left it, a short time 
before. Then he was attended by a little caravan of humble disciples, now in 
the midst of a Roman body-guard, with all the pomp of martial display. Then, 
however, as a preacher bound, but only in spirit, to go to Jerusalem ; now, as a 
prisoner bound in chains, destined to along imprisonment. The officer in 
charge took Paul at once to the governor, and delivered the letter which had 
been intrusted to him by Lysias. Felix read the letter, inquired to what prov- 
ince the prisoner belonged, and intimated his intention of trying the case 
when his accusers arrived. 

The Jews, probably because ignorant of Roman law, engaged the services of 
a Roman barrister of eminent ability, persuasive eloquence, and probably of 
great reputation, to make the charges against the’ apostle. From the outline 
given of his speech, he was evglently a practised pleader, and a voluble, plau- 
sible orator. Augustine says : ‘‘ Eloquence is the gift of God, but the eloquence 
of a bad man is like poison in a golden cup.’’ He commences with a fulsome 
and flattering compliment to Felix, which he certainly little deserved, since, 
though he suppressed some bands of brigands with much vigor and decision, 
he kept a number of sicarii in his employment, and inflamed the dissatisfac- 
tion and fanned a spirit of sedition among the Jews. He was both covetous 
and cruel, and was one of the worst governors ever placed over Judea. He is 
reported to have been more criminal than the very robbers whom he put to 


1 But see on ver. 23. ’See Joseph. Antt. xx. 8.9 f. to xx. 9.1, 
2 With Ewald and Otto. Bell, ii. 14.1. 
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death, “‘ipse tamen his omnibus erat nocentior.” Next Tertullus apologizes for 
intruding even for a brief space upon the time and attention of the governor, 
and proceeds to make his charges against Paul, which were threefold : First, he 
accuses him of sedition; as being a pest in the community, a disturber of the 
peace, and one who excited factions among the Jews. The next count in the 
indictment was heresy ; as being a ringleader in the sect whom he contemptu- 
ously calls the Nazarenes—a term of reproach, here first used, which has been 
often applied to the followers of Christ. Jews and Mohammedans both still use 
it. This charge had at least the merit of truth, as Paul was unquestionably a 

»standard-bearer among those thus stigmatized. The last accusation was, sac- 
rilege ; as going about to profane the temple—a serious charge, but utterly un- 
founded. Having thus made an orderly and formal indictment against the 
apostle of treason against Rome, schism against Moses, and profanity against 
the gods, the clever and crafty advocate insinuates that the Sanhedrim would 
have judged Paul righteously had Lysias not interposed, and further gets the 
elders to assent to all he had stated. The governor intimated to Paul that he 
might now reply to the chargeslaid against him. “‘ Nou ignoravit Paulus artem 
rhetorum movere laudendo.’’ He first states that he could proceed with his 
defence more cheerfully and hopefully because, for so long a period, his judge 
had been cognizant of affairs in Judea. He replies to each of the charges and 
refutes them in succession. He had not caused any disturbance of the public 
peace, or raised any opposition to the Roman law ; he had only been afew days 
in the country, and he challenged any one to prove that he had said or done 
anything contrary to the law: he had excited no tumult in the temple, in the 
synagogues, or in the city. As tothe charge of schism, he frankly avowed that 
after the way they called the sect of the Nazarenes he worshipped the God of his 
fathers, the God of the Jews. As Lange expresses it, “ By these words Paul 
maintains that, along with his Christian faith, he was a true Jew ; for Chris- 
tianity is the fulfilment and truth of Judaism.” 

As to the charge of polluting the temple, it was utterly baseless, as after 
an absence of years he had gone thither, had purified himself, for the pur- 
pose of presenting offerings, and had been guilty of no act of impropriety 
whatever ; and he closed by challenging any member of the Sanhedrim present 
to say whether, when on trial before that council, any such accusation had 
been laid against him, and stated further that the only disturbance arose 
among themselves concerning the doctrine of the resurrection, which the ma- 
jority of them believed in, as he did. The reply of the apostle was conclusive 
and triumphant, and he ought to have been acquitted at once, but Felix remand- 
ed him to jail for further examination. 


(B1) According to our law, ete. V. 6. 


On the genuineness of this passage Alford encloses it in brackets and writes: 
‘‘The phenomena are common enough in the Acts of unaccountable insertions. 
But in this place it is the omission which is unaccountable, for no similarity 
of ending, no doctrinal reason can have led to it.” Hackett says : “‘ The pas- 
sage is of doubtful authority.’ ‘“‘ It is urged for the words that their insertion 
answers no apparent object, and that they may have been dropped accidental- 
ly.” Plumptre remarks : ‘‘ The word may have been either the interpolation of a 
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scribe, or a later addition of the writer.” Gloag observes : ‘‘ The genuineness 
of the entire passage has been calledin question. The external evidence is de- 
cidedly against its reception. On the other hand the internal evidence is rather 
in favor of the words. Without them the speech of Tertullus is apparently de- 
fective, and awkward in point of construction.”’ Wordsworth considers the pas- 
sage genuine and Jacobson says : ‘‘ The clause is recognized by the Syriac and 
the Vulgate, and the report of the speech is exceedingly brief and meagre with- 
out it.” 


(ct) Felix trembled. ' V. 26. 


Felix by vile means had seduced the wife of Azizas, the daughter of Herod 
Agrippa, from her allegiance to her husband, and had married her. Probably 
at her request, as she could scarcely be entirely ignorant of the events con- 
nected with the disciples and their persecutions, Felix sent for Paul, to hear 
from him concerning his beliefs ; and right nobly did the dauntless apostle 
discharge his duty. Paul had been often summoned before Felix. Now Felix is 
arraigned before Paul. Andas the prisoner reasoned before the governor and his 
princess, both of them notoriously and consciously guilty, the cruel® rapacious, 
and blood-stained ruler was profoundly stirred and agitated. Looking back on 
his stained past, and constrained for a moment to peer into the future certain 
retribution, he trembled. And well he might, for testimony the most irrefragable 
from both Jewish and Pagan sources show ‘‘ how greedy, how savage, how 
treacherous, how unjust, how steeped with the blood of private and public 
massacre’? he had been during his government of Samaria and Palestine. 
Tacitus says that in “the practice of all kinds of lust, crime, and cruelty, he 
exercised the power of a king, with the temper of a slave.’’ He trembled, but 
he trifled with his awakened conscience and said,‘* Go.’’ Better far that a man’s 
conscience should never be awakened at all, than that it should be awoke with 
its reproofs, and be disobeyed. Dr. Taylor deduces the following lessons from 
the incident : The twofold power in conscience to sustain and condemn, as il- 
lustrated by Paul and Felix ; the danger of stifling conviction ; the hypocrisy 
of procrastination, the fettering influence of sin. 


“To-morrow and to-morrow, and to-morrow, 
Creeps in this petty pace from day to day 
To the last syllable of recorded time, 

And all our yesterdays have lighted fools 
The way to dusty death.” 


CRITICAL REMARKS, 453 


CHAPTER XXyV. 


Ver. 2. 6 apycepeds] of dpycepeis is decidedly attested. Recommended by 
Griesb., adopted by Lachm. Tisch. Born. The singular arose from xxiv. 1. — 
Ver. 4. eis Kaioép.] so Lachm. Tisch. Born., according to preponderating testi- 
mony. Elz. Scholz have év Kaioapeia. An interpretation. — Ver. 5. rovrw] AB 
C ES, min. Arm. Vulg. Lucifer. have adrorov. So Lachm. and Born. But how 
easily, with the indefiniteness of the expression ei tu éorlv év K.7.A., Was dtomov 
suggested as a gloss, perhaps from a recollection of Luke xxiii. 41! This then 
supplanted the superfluous rovtw. Other codd. have rovtw drorov. And atorov 
is found variously inserted. — Ver. 6. ob tAeiovs dxTa } Jéxa] so Griesb. Lachm. 
Tisch. Scholz, Born. But Elz. has zAeiovs 7 déxa, in opposition to ABC 8, 
min. Copt. Arm. Vulg. As the oldest codd., in which the numbers are written 
as words, likewise all the oldest vss. (of which, however, several omit od, and 
several ot zAeiovs), have dx7d, it is very probable that in later witnesses the 
number written by the numeral sign 7 was absorbed by the following 7. 
Finally, the omission of od was suggested by év rayes, ver. 4, as it was thought 
that datpiwas 02 . . . décea must be taken as a contrast to év rayer (he promised 
to depart speedily, yet he tarried, etc.).— Ver. 7. aitsduata] Griesb. Scholz, 
Lachm. Tisch. read aitiéuara, which is so decidedly attested that, notwith- 
standing that this form does not occur elsewhere, it must be adopted. — ¢épov- 
Té$ Kata Tod HatAov] Lachm, Tisch. Born. read xaradéporres, following ABC 8, 
loti 40, Vulg. Lucifer. The Recepta is one interpretation of this; another is 
éxigép. TO Il. in EB, — Ver. 11. yép] ABCES, min. Copt. Slav. Chrys. Theo- 
phyl. 2, have oi, which Griesb. has approved, and Lachm, Tisch. Born. have 
adopted. Rightly ; e p2v odv adickd seemed entirely at variance with the pre- 
ceding otdéev A0ixnoa. — Ver. 15. dixnv] AB, min. Bas. have xaradixgy. Rec- 
ommended by Griesb., adopted by Lachm. and Born, An interpretation. — 
Ver. 16. After av6purov Elz. Scholz have ei$ azddecav. It is wanting in pre- 
ponderating witnesses, and is an addition of the nature of a gloss. — Ver. 18, 
éxédepov] Lachm, Tisch. Born, read é¢epov, according to decisive testimony. — 
After iz v. éyé A O* have rovnpdv (so Lachm.), and BE &** ravnpdv (so Born.). 
Two different exegetical additions. — Ver. 20. rovrwr] has decisive attestation. 
But Elz. Scholz have rotrov, which (not to be taken with Grotius and others as 
the neuter) was occasioned by the preceding 6 IlaiAos and the following 
Bovdorro. —Ver. 21. dvarémpo isto be adopted, with Lachm. Tisch. Born., accord- 
ing to preponderating testimony, instead of réupw. The reference of the com- 
pound was overlooked. — Ver. 22. é¢y, and afterwards 6 oé, are deleted by 
Lachm, Tisch. Born., according to A B 8; andrightly. They were added by way 
of completion. — Ver. 25. cataAaBduev0s] Lachm, and Born. read xatedaBduny, 
following A B CE &8** lot, Vulg. Copt. Syr., which witnesses also. omit ai 
before atros. <A logical emendation.— Ver. 26. ay, te ypapat] Lachm.. 
Tisch. Born. read cyo, ti ypdyo according to A BC, min, The Recepla is av 
mechanical repetition from the preceding. 
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Ver. 1. Naturally it was the interest of Festus, both in his official and 
personal capacity, after he had entered upon his province as procurator of 
Judaea, i.e. after having arrived in it, soon to acquaint himself more fully 
with the famous sacred capital of the nation which he now governed. — 
ixiGaiveww, with the dative.'—+H érapyig ;? for the procurators were also 
ealled éxapyo.° 

Vy. 2, 3. ’Eveddvoav x.7.2.] See on xxiv. 1. — oi apyiepeic] see the critical 
remarks, as in xxii. 30; consequently not merely the acting high priest, * 
who at that time was Ishmael, son of Phabi, and successor of Ananias.° 
—kad ol xpdrot Tov "Iovdaiwv] thus not merely the rpeoBitepor, xxiv. 1. The 
opposition now came forward in a larger spiritual and secular representation 
of the nation against the enemy of the national religion. It is true that 
most of these zparo were without doubt Sanhedrists, and therefore also 
Festus names them directly a potiori zpecBirepa ;° but this does not justify 
the assertion of Grotius, that Luke here uses spéro as equivalent to zprof. 
So also de Wette and Ewald. Ver. 5 is opposed to this view. — airoiye- 
vot yapu k.t.2.] desiring for themselves favour against him.’ — bzo¢ x.7.A.] The 
design of wapexa?.. abt. — évédpav rovodrrec x.7.A.] an accompanying definition 
to xapexd2ouv . . . ‘Iepovoadpu, giving a significant explanation of the pecu- 
liar nature of this proceeding : inasmuch as they thereby formed a@ snare, in 
order to put him to death, through assassins, by the way. 

Ver. 4. For the reasons of the decision, see ver. 16. — By typeiofa . . . 
éxropevecba, the reply of refusal: ‘‘ Paul remains at Caesarea,’’ is expressed 
indirectly indeed, but with imperative decidedness. Observe in this case 
the rypsicfa: emphatically prefixed in contrast to weraréury., ver. 8. — eke 
Kaicép.| In Caesarea, whither he was brought in custody. — Notice the 
contrast between the Jewish baseness and the strict order of the Roman 
government. 

Ver. 5. The decidedly attested order of the words is: oi obv év tpiv gnow 
divaror.® of dvvarot év bu. are: the holders of power among you, i.e. those who 
are invested with the requisite official power, for making a public com- 
plaint in the name of the Jewish nation. Thus the usual literal meaning 
of duvaréc is to be retained, and it is neither to be explained, with Erasmus, 
as idonei ; nor, with Beza, Calvin, Grotius, Homberg: quibus commodum 
est ; nor, with Bengel: those who are strong for the journey ; nor, with 
Er. Schmid and Wolf :° quibus in promptu sunt accusandi capita. Certainly 
if of zpdroe, ver. 2, were the same as of xpecBirepor, then of dwarod év buiv 
would be unsuitable, as those persons in power were just the Sanhedrists ; 
wherefore oi xparox must include also other prominent persons. —ovyxara@.] 
having gone down with me.4 — ei rc éoriv] namely, an object of accusation. 


1 See Thuc. vii. 70.5 ; Diog, L. i, 19; Diod. 8 xix. 22) xxols. 

xvi. 66; Pind. Nem. iii. 19. ® Lachmann, Tischendorf, Bornemann. 
2 xxiii. 34. See on similar intervening insertions of yet, 
3 See Krebs in loc. Kithner, ad Xen. Mem. iii. 5. 18 ; Bornemann, 
4 As in xxiy. 1. ad loc.; Stallb. ad Plat. Rep. p. 472 D. 
5 See Joseph. Antt. xx. 8, 8, 11. 10 Comp. Castalio, de Dieu, and others. 
6 Ver. 15. 11 Thuc. vi. 30. 2; Diod. xii. 80; Wisd. x. 


7 Com, ver. 15. 13 ; Lobeck, ad Phryn. p. 398, 
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Vv. 6, 7. Acarpiac . . . déka] includes the whole brief stay of Festus at 
that time among the Jews at Jerusalem (ép airoic), not merely the time 
that had elapsed since the rejection of that proposal. — repuéorycav| stood 
round Paul, as is evident from the preceding rapay. 62 airov.! Grotius and 
- Kuinoel incorrectly hold that it is to be referred to ro Baya. — rodAd Kar 
x.7.A.] asin John xx, 30. —airiéuara {see the critical remarks), instead of 
aitiduara, accusations, is not elsewhere preserved.? — xaragéporrec (see the 
critical remarks), they brought against him.® 

Ver. 8. They were not in a condition to prove them, seeing that he stated 
Jor his vindication, that, etc.* — oie x.7.2.] These were consequently the 
three principal points to which the 7oAad Kai Bapéa aitiduata of the Jews 
referred,° to which they now added the political accusation, as formerly 
against Jesus, 

Ver. 9. Xdpw xarabécha] see on xxiv. 27.—@éAerc .. . ew bpod; 
Grotius correctly renders : visne a Synedrio judicari me praesente? For that 
Festus meant a xpivectac by the Sanhedrim, is evident of itself from ¢i¢ 'Iepos. 
ava3. and éxei. — éx’ éuov| coram me. Bengel aptly observes: hoc Festus 
speciose addit.—Paul must be asked the question, @éAe:c, because he had 
already been delivered over to the higher Roman authority, and accord- 
ingly as a Roman citizen could not be compelled again to renounce the 
Roman tribunal.—If Festus had previously ° without ceremony refused the 
request of the Jews, which was at variance with the course of Roman law, 
he now shows, on the other hand, after they had conformed to the ordi- 
nary mode of procedure, that he was quite willing to please them. Cer- 
tainly he could not doubt beforehand that his @éAec¢ would be answered in 
the negative by Paul; yet by his question he made the Jews sensible at 
least that the frustration of their wish did not proceed from any indisposi- 
tion on his part. 

Ver. 10. Paul gives a frank and firm refusal to that request, both posi- 
tively—éri rov Biju. Kaic. x.7.2.—and negatively—'Lovdaioug oidév x.7.2., to 
the Jews Ihave committed no offence. —éxi t. Bi. Kaicapoc] for ‘* quae acta 
gestaque sunt a procuratore Ouesaris, sic ab eo comprobantur, atque si a Cae- 
sare ipso gesta sint.’ —xdA2.v] namely, than appears to follow from your 
question. Paul makes his judge feel that he ought not to have proposed 
that é2ec «7.2. to him at all, as it could not but conflict with his own 
better conviction. 

Ver. 11. From his preceding declaration that he must be judged before 
the imperial tribunal, and not by Jews, Paul now reasons* that he accord- 
ingly by no means refuses to die, if, namely, he 1s in the wrong ; but in 
the opposite case, etc, In other words: ‘‘ Accordingly, I submit myself 
to the penalty of the Roman law, if I am guilty; but, if,’’ etc. And, in 
order to be sure of the protection of LSE law, amidst the inclination of 


1 Comp. ver. 18. [of airiacts. 5 Comp. xxi. 28, xxiv. 5 f. 


2 Yet Hust. p. 1422, 21, has airiwovs instead 6 Ver. 4. 
8 Gen. xxxvii. 2; Deut. xxii. 14. 7 Ulpian L. I. D. de offic. procuratoris. 


4 On drodoyetobae with or (more frequently 8 ody, as the correct reading instead of ydp, 
with ws), comp. Xen. Occ. xi. 22. see the critical remarks. 
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Festus to please the Jews, he immediately adds the appeal to the Hmpe- 
yor (Dt). —et . . . ada] Tf I am at fault.’ The idea of the word presup- 
poses the having done wrong,” therefore the added kai dgiov bay. réxp. Con- 
tains a more precise definition of dda, and that according to the degree. 
—ob rapatovua «.7.A.] non deprecor.*— 7d arodaveiv] ‘*id ypsum agi, notat 
articulus,’? 4— ei 63 obdév got dv] but if there exists nothing of that, of which 
they, etc. dv is by attraction for rotrov é.° —dbvara] namely, according 
to the possibility conditioned by the subsisting legal relations. — avroic¢ 
xapicassac] to surrender me to them out of complaisance.® — Kaicapa énixad.] I 
appeal to the Emperor.’ Certainly the revelation, xxiii. 11, contributed to 
Paul’s embracing this privilege of his citizenship.* ‘* Non vitae suae, quam 
ecclesiae consulens,’? Augustine accordingly says, Hp. 2. 

Ver. 12. The conference of Festus with the council acting as his advi- 
sers, as may be inferred from the answer afterwards given, referred to the 
question whether the érixajoue of the Emperor was to be granted without 
more ado. For in cases of peculiar danger, or of manifest groundlessness 
of the appeal, it might be refused.° The consiliarii of the provincial 
rulers were called also répedpor, assessores.11 — After érixéxa., the elsewhere 
usual note of interrogation, which simply spoils the solemnity and force of 
the answer, is already condemned by Grotius.—Baumgarten thinks that, 
from the appeal to Caesar, which in his view will not have been pernicious 
to Paul, and from xxvii. 24, it may be inferred that the Acts of the Apos- 
tles is decidedly favourable to the supposition of a liberation of Paul from 
the Roman imprisonment. Too rash a conclusion. Neither the appeal 
nor xxvii. 24 points beyond Rome. To Rome he wished to go (appeal), and 
was to go, xxvii. 24. 

Ver. 18. This Marcus Agrippa was the well-meaning, but too weak, 
Herod Agrippa xx., son of the elder Agrippa, grandson of Aristobulus, and 
the great-grandson of Herod 1. Soon after the death of his father’? he 
received from Claudius, at whose court he was brought up,’* the principality 
of Chalcis, and instead of this, four years afterwards, from the same 
emperor, the former tetrarchy of Philip and Lysanias, along with the title 
of king ;!° and at a later period, from Nero, a further considerable increase 
of territory. He did not die till the third year of Trajan, being the last- 
reigning prince of the Herodian house.!*— Bepvixn, also Beronice and Bere- 


1 See Kriiger, Index. Xen. Anab. ; Jacobitz, 
ad Luc. Tim, %, p. 2% f.; Heind. ad Plat. 


and others : éfrévac. 
8 See Grotius in loc.; Krebs, de provocat. 


Protaq. § 4, p. 463 f. 

2 Kiihner, ad Xen. Anab. i. 5. 12. 

3 Comp. Joseph. Vit. 29; Herod. i. 24: 
Lys. adv. Sim. § 4: 
el wey adiKd, undeuras cvyyvouys 


Woxnv 5é mapacteduevov, 
aga 68... 
TVyXavew. 

*Bengel. Comp. Buttmann, neut. Gr. p. 
226 (E. T. 262). 

5 Comp. xxiv. 8 ; Luke xxiii. 14. 

6 See on iii. 14. 

7See examples from Plutarch of émc«ad. in 
Wetstein; also Plut. @raech. 16; in Dem. 


Pauli ad Caes. in his Opuse. p. 143 ff. 

9 See Geib, /.c. p. 684 f. 

10 Suet. Zid. 33. 

11 Suet Galba, 19. See generally, Perizonius, 
de Praetorio, p. 718; Ewald, p. 826. 

12 xii, 23. 

13 Joseph. Ant¢. xix. 9. 2, xx. 1. 1. 

14 ap. 53. 

15 Joseph. Antt. xx. 7. 1. 

16 See Ewald, p. 555 ff.; Gerlach in the Lu- 
ther. Zeitschr. 1869, p. 62 ff. 
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nice,’ was his sister, formerly the wife of her uncle Herod the prince of Chal- 
cis, after whose death she lived with her brother, —probably in an incestuous 
relation,’°—a state of matters which was only for a short time interrupted 
by a second marriage, soon again dissolved, with the Cilician king Pole- 
mon.* At a later period still she became mistress of the Emperors Ves- 
pasian and Titus.* — doracduevor] It was quite in keeping with the relation 
of a Roman vassal, that he should welcome the new procurator soon after 
his accession to office. 

Ver. 14. The following conversation between Festus and Agrippa most 
naturally appears not as a communication by an ear-witness,® but as drawn 
up by Luke himself asa free composition; for he had the materials for 
the purpose in his accurate information, received from Paul, as to the 
occurrence set forth in ver. 7 ff. — avédero] he set forth, enarravit, Gal. ii. 2. 
His design in this was ° to learn the opinion of the king ; for Agrippa, as an 
Idumean, as belonging himself to Judaism,’ and especially as chief over- 
seer of the temple and of the election of high priest,* was accurately 
acquainted with the state of Jewish affairs. 

Vv. 15, 16. Airoiuevoe x.7.A.] asking for punishment against him. That 
dixnv® is so to be taken, according to its very frequent use by the classical 
writers,!° is shown by ver. 16.1! — zpiv 7] refers to the conception of con- 
demnation contained in yapifec3a:z. As to the principle of Roman law here 
expressed, see Grotius.’ On the optative with xpiv after a negative clause, 
when the matter is reported ‘‘ ut in cogitatione posita,’’ see Klotz, ad Devar. 
p. 726. 

Vv. 17-20. After they had therefore come together here, I made no delay, 
etc. 4 — Ver. 18. repi ot | belongs to cravévrec.!® — airiav éepov (see the criti- 
cal remarks) : they brought no accusation. 'The classical expression would be 
air. éxiépewv.'® — dy, instead of éxeivov 4, br evdovv éy |] In the case of a 
man already so long imprisoned, and assailed with such ardent hostility, 
Festus very naturally supposed that there existed some peculiar capital 
crimes, chiefly, perhaps, of a political nature. It is true that political 
charges were also brought forward,’ but ‘‘hinc iterum conjicere licet, imo 
aperte cognoscere, adeo futiles fuisse calumnias, ut in judicii rationem 
venire non debuerint, perinde ac si quis convicium temere jactet,’? Calvin, 
—Ver. 19. wep) ti¢ iWiacg detoiap.| concerning their own religion. Festus 
prudently uses this vor media, leaving it to Agrippa to take the word in a 


14,e. equivalent to ®epevixn, Sturz, Dial. 11 Comp. the passages with air. dic. in Wet- 
Maced. p. 31. stein. 
2 Joseph. Antt. xx. 7. 3. 12 in loc., and on xvi, 87. Likewise as to 
3 Joseph. Antt. xx. 7. 5. the Greek law, see Dissen, ad Dem. de cor. 
4 See Gerlach, /.c. p. 160. 
5 Riehm, Kuinoel. 13 To Caesarea, just as in ver. 24. 
6 See ver. 26 f. 14 See examples of avaBoAny roveto Oar (comp, 
7 Comp. xxvi. 27; also Schoettg. Hor. p. avaBoddAcoOar, xxiv. 22) in Wetstein. 
481. 15 Comp. ver. 7%. 
8 Joseph. Antt. xx. 1. 3. 16 Herod, i. 263 Thuc. vi. 76; Plat. Legg. 
® Comp. 2 Thess. i. 9; Jude 7. ix. p. 856 E; and often in the orators, or 


10 See Reiske, Ind. Dem. p. 162 f.; Ast, Lew énéyew Dem. 275, 4). 
Plat. I. p. 588, 417 Ver. 8. 
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good sense, but reserving withal his own view, which was certainly the 
Roman one of the Judaica superstitio.’ — civ] that he lives, namely, risen and 
not again dead. Moreover, the words kai mepi tivog "Ijoov . . - Sav bear 
quite the impress of the indifference and insignificance which Festus 
attached to this very point, inasmuch as, in regard to the retvyxdroc, he 
does not even condescend to designate the mode of death, and, as regards 
the (jv, sees in it an empty pretence.? — Ver. 20. amopobuevoc] but I, uncer- 
tain on my part. Quite in accordance with the circumstances of the case— 
for before the king Festus might not lay himself open to any imputation 
of partiality—Luke makes the procurator keep silence over the real motive 
of his proposal, ver. 9. —eic tiv mepi tobruv Chr.| regarding the investigation 
to be held on account of these to me so strange matters.* Instead of ¢i¢ rHv 
k.T.A.,' Luke might have written only ry x.7.A. 

Ver. 21. After, however, Paul had appealed to be kept in ward” for the cog- 
nizance® of Augustus, ete. —zypnIjva]| is not equivalent to cic 7d typyd.,° 
put it is the contents of the expressed appeal, namely, the legal demand 
which it contained. After this appeal had been in law validly made, no 
further proceedings might be taken by the authorities at their own instance 
against the appellant.’? — airdy] is not to be written aitdy, as there is no 
reflexive emphasis. — ZeBaordc| Venerandus, the Lat. Augustus, the well- 
known title of the emperors since the time of Octavianus.!! — éwe od ava- 
méuyo (see the critical remarks |”) is direct address. '* 

Ver. 22. The narrative of Festus has excited the Jewish interest of the 
king, so that he also, on his part («. adréc¢), wishes to hear the prisoner. — 
éBovddunv] quite like our: J wished,“ namely, if it admitted of being done." 
Calvin erroneously infers from the imperfect that Agrippa had previously 
cherished a wish to hear Paul, but had hitherto refrained from expressing 
it, in order not to appear as if he had come for any other reason than to 
salute Festus. — aipiov dxoboy . . . aitov]| The wish of the king is very 
welcome to the procurator. Why? see ver. 26. 

Ver, 23. bavracia, show, pomp, raparouny.°—rd axpoarhp.ov "" is the audience- 
chamber appointed for the present occasion. That it was, as is assumed, 
just the usual judgment-hall, is at least not conveyed in the words. — 
oby re Tog K.T.A.] tTé is placed after civ, not after yiAcépy., because the cby 


Ne OUMTHG lke ye 


1 Quinctil. iii. 8. Comp. on xvii. 22. 

2 éfackev, Comp. XXIV. 9. [vi. 16:2 
3 ¢jrnots, in the judicial sense, as in Pol. 
4 Comp. Soph. Vrach. 1233. 


tum p. 1012. Vell. Paterc. ii. 91; Dio Cass, 
liii. 16; Herodian, ii. 10. 19, iii. 18.7; Strabo, 
Vii. p. 291. 

12 On avaréurev, to send up, of the trans- 


5 As A HT actually read. Weind. ad Plat. 
Crat. p. 409 C. 

6 Stallb. ad Plat. Rep. p. 557 D. 

7 Ver. 4. 


8 Judicial decision, Wisd. iii. 18, and often 


in the classical writers. 

® Grotius, Wolf, Heinrichs, and others. 

10 See Wetstein on ver. 11. 

11 See generally, Fincke, de appellationid. 
Caesarum honorif. et adulator. usque ad Ha- 
drian., Regiom. 1867. avros yevouevos apx7n 
geBacj.00 Kat tots éemevta, Philo, Leg. ad Ca- 


port of prisoners to Rome, comp. Polyb. i. %. 
12, xxix. 11.9; Lucian, Yow. 17; and Jacob 
wnloc. See also on Luke xxiii. 7. 

13 Comp. on xxiii. 12. 

14 Germ. : ich wollte. 

16 Comp. Rom. ix. 3; Gal. iv. 20. See Wi- 
ner, p. 265 f. (E. T. 358). 

16 1 Macc. ix. 37, ambitio (Nep. x. 2. 2). See 
Polyb. xv. 25. 5, xvi. 21. 1, xxxii. 12. 6 ; Diog. 
L. iv. 58; Jacobs, ad Del. epigr. p. 152; and 
Wetstein. 

17 Plut. Moral. p. 45 F, 937 D. Cat. 22. 
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is again mentally supplied before avdpaot.' By roic ydcdpyorc, there were 
Jive cohorts, and therefore five tribunes in Caesarea—and by avdpact . . 
moAew¢ are meant the principal military and the prominent civil personages 
of the city. — Instead of roic¢ kar’ éox9v obo, a classical writer would say 
TOG ESOXOLG OF ELOYwTATOLC.” 

Vv. 24, 25. Oewpeire] Indicative. — rav 73 7AH00c] appears to conflict with 
vv. 2 and 15, and is at all events an exaggeration. But how natural is it 
to suppose that the persons there named were accompanied by an impetuous 
crowd! Hence also éxBodvtec. On évérvydv por, they have approached me, 
in a hostile spirit towards him.* On évSdde, comp. xxv. 17. —xal abrod dé 
tovrov] and, on the other hand,* this person himself, itemque ipse ile. 

Vv. 26, 27. ‘Acoaréc 71] something trustworthy, whereby the emperor, 6 
ktpsoc, Dominus, the appellation declined by Augustus and Tiberius, but ac- 
cepted by their successors, * may inform himself certainly concerning the state 
of matters. Such a fixing of the real ciria had not been possible for the pro- 
curator, who had to draw up the literae dimissoriae, so long as the proceed- 
ings were constantly disturbed and confused by intentional fabrications 
of the Jews. — avaxpic.] A preliminary examination, ‘‘judicis edocendi 
causa.’?°—In o76 tr ypdbw (see the critical remarks) ypdyw is the fu- 
ture :’ what I am to write. —a20yov] unreasonable, absurd.* Without eiva.® 
—7a¢ Kaz’ aitov aiziac] This was just the do@adéc, which was still wanting 
to the procurator. Without having made himself clear as to the contents 
of the charges brought against Paul, he would have been obliged frankly 
to report to the emperor that he was in ignorance of them. Olshausen, 
however, is hasty in holding that, with the placing of the apostle before 
Agrippa the prediction of the Lord’ was now jor the jirst timefulfilled. We 
know far too little of the previous history of the other apostles to take 
this ground. Perhaps the elder James and Peter had already stood before 
Herod.!!| But Paul stood here for the first time before a king, who, how- 
ever, is by no means to be considered as the representative of the power of 
the heathen world, as Baumgarten supposes, as Agrippa was himself a Jew,” 
ruled over the Jews, was by Paul addressed as a Jew, and-was, in fact, even 
regarded as representative of the Jews. 


1 See Schoemann, ad Isae. p. 325 f. ; Stallb. 7 See on Phil. i. 22. 

ad Plat. Crit. p 43B. 8 Thue. vi. 85. 1, Plat. Gorg. p. 519 E, Apol. 
2 On the periphrastic xara, see Winer, 396 p.18C. 

(B. T. 528). : 9See Sauppe, and Kiihner ad Xen, Mem, 
3 Comp. 1 Macc. viii. 82, x. 61; 2 Macc.iv. 1.1.5. ; 

36. (51. 10 Matt. x. 18; Mark xili. 9. 
4xar... 5€asin xxii. 29; see on John vi. 11 Acrippa 1, xii. 2, 3 f. 
5 See Wolf and Wetstein, also Dougt. Anal. 12 See on ver. 14, 

p. 96; Fincke, /.c. ‘ 13 xxvi. 3, a 
6 Grotius. See also Heind. ad Plat. Phaedr. 14 See rap’ vuty xxvi. 8, 


p. 277 E.; Hermann, Staatsalterth. § 141.1. 
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Notrs py AMERICAN Eprror. 


(v4) IT appeal to Cesar. VY. 11. 


For two years the mercenary and unprincipled Felix kept Paul in prison at 
Cesarea. It has been supposed by some that during this period, Luke, hay- 
ing free access to Paul, wrote his gospel, and perhaps a part of the Acts under 
his direction. On account of a formal impeachment by the Jews, Felix was re- 
called to Rome to answer their accusations, and Festus, a man of a very differ- 
ent character, was appointed as his successor. He seems to have been an up- 
right and honorable man, who entered upon the duties of his office with energy, 
activity, and decision. Owing to the excited state of mind among the Jews at 
the time, and their embittered feelings against Paul, his case was at once 
brought before Festus. The new governor without delay visited Jerusalem, 
the ancient capital of the province, with a view to become acquainted with the 
characteristics of the people whom he had been appointed to govern. 

When there, the chief men among the Jews came to him, and asked, as a 
special favor, that he would give judgment against Paul at once, or order him 
to be sent to Jerusalem for trial, This was done with the sinister design of as- 
sassinating him while on the way. The answer of Festus was dignified and 
worthy of the office he held : “‘ Let his accusers come to Cesarea, and he shall 
be tried there.’’ As soon as Festus returned Paul is brought again before the 
court. The Jews passionately and clamorously reiterate their former charges 
of treason, heresy, and sacrilege, which the apostle meets with a calm and em- 
phatic denial. With the view of putting an end to a scene so disorderly and 
offensive to his sense of Roman decorum, Festus asks Paul whether he was 
willing to transfer the question from Roman back to Jewish jurisdiction. 
Paul’s reply is prompt and decided, and reveals the dauntless and heroic spirit 
of the man. “Iam either guilty or not; if guilty, I fear not the sentence of 
death from the tribunal at which I now stand ; but if I am innocent, as a Ro- 
man citizen, no man can deliver me into the hands of the Jews ; I appeal to 
Cesar.” The right of appeal from a subordinate court to the emperor was 
one of the privileges of citizenship ; and no unnecessary impediment could be 
interposed against such appeal. Festus therefore, having consulted his coun- 
sellors, granted the appeal and said, “ Unto Cesar thou shalt go” —“Caxsarem 
appellasti ; ad Casarem ibis.” So Paul was again remanded to prison until ar- 
rangements could be made to forward him to Rome. Particular importance 
was attached to the right of appeal from the judgments of provincial magis- 
trates. The magic power of this one word appello is described as similar to 
that of the talismanic phrase, Civis Romanus sum. Indeed the two things coin- 
cided. (Alexander.) 


(zt) Unto my lord. YV. 26. 


‘O xvpioc—dominus—lord. Gloag says: “In the use of this title we have 
an instance of the extreme accuracy of the historian of the Acts.” This title 
was declined by the first two emperors, Augustus and Tiberias. Caligula ac- 
cepted it, but it was not a recognized title of any emperor before Domitian. Of 
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Augustus, Tertullian writes : « Augustus imperii formator ne dominum quidem 
dici se volebat’’—Augustus, the founder of the empire, did not wish any one 
to call him lord. And Suetonius writes : “ Dominum se appellari, ne a liberis 
quidem, aut nepotibus, vel serio vel joco, passus est”—He suffered not him- 
self to be addressed as lord, even by his own children or grandchildren, 
whether in jest or earnest. 
Antoninus Pius was the first who put this title on his coins. Polycarp, who 
was a contemporary of some of the apostles, and who suffered martyrdom at an 
advanced age, refused to utter it. 


4.62 CRITICAL REMARKS, 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


Ver. 1. bxép] Lachm. Tisch. Born. read mepi, upon decisive evidence. — 
Ver. 3. After déoua: Elz. Scholz have cov, which is deleted by Lachm. Tisch. 
Born., according to A B E 8, min. Aeth. Syr..p. Arm, Vulg. A supplementary 
addition. — Ver. 6, cis] Elz. Scholz have mpés. cis has A BE ®&, min. in its 
favour; is recommended by Griesb., and adopted by Lachm. Tisch. Born. ; 
pos is explanatory, in accordance with xiii. 32. — After rar, A BCE 8, min. 
Chrys. Theophyl. and many vss. have judy. Adopted by Griesb. Scholz, 
Lachm., and in view of the considerable preponderance of testimony, rightly. 
The unnecessary pronoun was easily passed over. — Ver. 7. The critically 
established order of the words is: éykadotuat d70 ‘lovdaiwy (not b76 tav ‘Jovd., 
as Elz, has) BacvAed. So Lachm. Born. Tisch. ’Ayoirra, which Elz. and Scholz 
have after BaovAcd, is an addition opposed to greatly preponderant testimony, 
— Ver. 10. dvAaxais] decisive witnesses have év vd. ; so Griesb. Scholz, Lachm. 
Tisch. Born. —- Ver, 12. év oi$ cai] cai is wanting in A BC EJ x, min. and sey- 
eral vss. Deleted by Lachm. and Born. ; and on that preponderating testi- 
mony with the more right, as the frequent «ai after the relative was easily 
added mechanically. — 775 mapa tév] Lachm. and Born. have merely tév, ac- 
cording to A. E J, min. vss. (BS omit only rapa). But 775 might be-just as 
easily left out after the syllable 775, as mapd might be overlooked as super- 
fluous, If only 7év stood originally, there was no reason why it should be 
completed from ver. 10. Therefore the Recepta is to be retained. — Ver. 14. 
Aahoicay xpdoue x. Aéyovoay] Lachm. and Born. read Aéyovcay mpds pe, following 
AB CJ, min. vss., to which also EH, min., having @wv7s Aeyotons mpds pe, 
are to be added. But the comparison of ix. 4, xxii. 7, occasioned the abbrevi- 
ation, — Ver, 15. 6 dé] Lachm. Tisch. Born. read 6 03 Kupios, according to very 
considerable testimony. The Recepta is from ix.5 (see the critical re- 
marks thereon). — Ver. 16. eldes] B O* (?) 137, Arm. Syr. p. Ambr. Aug. have 
eldés we. More previse definition, although defended by Buttmann in the Stud. 
u. Krit. 1860, p. 360. — Ver. 17. Instead of éyé, Elz. Scholz have vo», against 
decisive testimony. — Ver, 20. After zpdzov Lachm. Born. Tisch. have re as in 
AB. Inserted for closer connection with «ai Tepoo. Comp. the following 
TE. . « Kai. —el§ doar] eis is wanting in AB 8, and is deleted by Lachm., 
but is indispensable, and might be easily enough passed over after the syllable 
ois, — Ver. 21. The article is wanting before ‘Iovdaio. in B G &*, which Butt- 
mann approves: it was easily overlooked on account of the similarity of the 
following syllable, but would hardly be added, comp. vy. 2, 3, 7.— Ver. 22. 
mapé] axé has the stronger attestation (Lachm. Tisch. Born.). — papTupovmuevos | 
ABGH 8, min. Chrys. Theophyl. have paprvpsuevos. Approved by Griesb., 
adopted by Lachm. Tisch. Born. A correction. See the exegetical remarks. — 
Ver. 25. 6 dé] Lachm. and Born. read 6 62 Iai2os, which, indeed, has important 
attestation, but has the suspicion of having arisen from the very usual practice 
of writing the name on the margin. — Ver. 28. 2¢7] is to be deleted, with Lachm. 
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Tisch., according to important witnesses (including 8). — yevéo6a:] Lachm. 
and Born. read rovjcar, after A B ¥&, loti three min. Copt. Syr. p. (on the mar- 
gin). This variation is connected with the reading ITEIOHI (instead of weiOevs), 
but which is found only in A, and along with zoijoar is of the nature of a gloss, ! 
— Ver. 29. 70446] Lachm. Tisch. Born. read ueydAw, after AB &, min. Syr. 
utr. Copt. Arm. Vulg. Rightly ; 702% involuntarily intruded itself as a con- 
trast of 6Aiyw. —Ver. 30. dvéorn te] Elz. has nad radra eimévros adtot avéorn, 
against A B &, min. Syr. Erp. Aeth. Arm. Vulg. An amplification, 


Vv. 1-3. ‘Excrpéretai coc] it is, herewith, permitted to thee to speak for thy- 
self, i.e. to defend thyself.? —éxreivac tiv yeipa] after stretching forth his 
hand, is not equivalent to the karaceicac tH yerpt, xii. 17, xiii. 16, in opposi- 
tion to Er. Schmid and Hammond, because this latter had for its object the 
ovyav of the hearers ;* but it conveys a trait descriptive of the solemnity of 
this moment: Paul comes forward in the attitude of an orator, with all the 
ingenuwousness and candour of a good conscience, although the chain hung on 
his hands.* Comp. in contrast to the simple gesture of Paul, the artificially 
rhetorical one in Apuleius :° ‘‘ Porrigit dextram et ad instar oratorum con- 
format articulum, duobusque infimis conclusis digitis ceteros eminentes 
porrigit.’* Accordihg’ to Lange’s fancy, it is an intimation that ‘he 
stretched out his hand at length for once to an intelligent judge.’’ — How true 
and dignified is also here ° the conciliatory exordium, with which Paul com- 
mences his speech ! —izé ‘Iovdaiwy] by Jews, generally, not: by the Jews, 
comp. xxv. 10. In regard to Jewish accusations, Paul esteemed himself 
fortunate that he was to defend himself before Agrippa, as the latter was 
best informed about Jewish customs and controversies. — Ver. 3. uddiora 
yrooryy évra ce] as thou art most, more than all other authorities, cognizant. 
The speech, continuing by a participial construction, is joined on in an ab- 
normal case, as if an accusative expression had been previously used." The 
view of Bornemann is very harsh, as 6.0 déoua entirely closes the previous 
construction, and commences a new sentence of the speech: that Paul has 
put the accusative, becausé he had it in view to continue subsequently with 
aito . . . akovcai wov, but omitted to do so on account of mdvrwv... 
Cnrnudtev. —kata ‘ovd.| among Jews throughout.® 

Vv. 4, 5. Mév ody] introduces, in connection with the preceding exor- 
dium, the commencement now of the defence itself.? — Bivow] manner of 
life.° Not preserved in Greek writers. — rj am’ apyxye . . « ‘Iepoc.] a sig- 
nificant epexegesis of rv éx vedryroc, for the establishment of the following 
ioace K.T.A. — Tpoylvdckovtec . . « bapioaioc] my manner of life. . . know 
all Jews, since they knew me from the outset, since the first time of my be- 


1 Expressing the meaning: thow believest to 6 Comp. xxiv. 10. ; 
make me a Christian. Nevertheless Lach- 7 Such as mpds ge . . . amodoyetovat, Plat. 
mann, Praef. p. X. considers the reading of A Apol. p. 24B. Less simply Buttmann, neut. 
as correct. eds Gr. p. 272 (H. T. 817). See on Eph. i. 18, and 


2 Comp. Soph, Aj. 151, H7. 545 ; Xen. Hist. i. Stallb. ad. Plat. Rep. p. 386 B. 

oxi 1. 8 See Winer, p. 374 (EB. T. 499). 

4 Ver. 29. ® See Biinmlein, Pariik. p. 181. &g 

5 Metamorph. ii. p. 54. 10 Ecclus. Praef. 1, Symm. Ps. xxxviii. 6, 
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coming known—namely, that I, according to the strictest’ sect of our religion 
(Opnoxeiac), have lived as Pharisee. This ®ap.oaioc, calling that axpiB. aipeow 
by its name, stands with great emphasis at the close. Notice generally the 
intentional definiteness with which Paul here describes all the circumstances 
of the case, to which belongs also the emphatic repetition of rv.” — In rpo- 
ywook., xpo, before, contains the same conception, which is afterwards still 
more definitely denoted by dvwhev. They knew Paul earlier than ‘merely 
3ince the present encounter, and that indeed drober, from the beginning,® 
which therefore, as it refers to the knowing and not to é7oa, may not be 
explained : from my ancestors.* — édv Oédwor waptopeiv] if they do not conceal 
or deny, but are willing to testify it. ‘‘‘Nolebat autem, quia persentis- 
cebant, in conversione Pauli, etiam respectu vitae ante actae, eflicacissimum 
esse argumentum pro veritate fidei Christianae,’’ Bengel.° 

Vv. 6, 7. As I was known from of old by every one as a disciple of the 
strictest orthodoxy, so it is also now far from being anything heterodox, on 
account of which I stand accused (éorjxa Kpivduevoc),—it is the universal, 
ardently-cherished, national hope, directed to the promise issued by God 
to our fathers. —éx’ éAnidv] on account of hope toward the promise, etc. 
That Paul means the hope of the Messianic kingdom to be erected, the hope of 
the whole eternal «Aypovouia,® not merely the special Ifope of the resurrec- 
tion of the dead,’ the following more precise description proves, in which 
the universal and unanimous solicitude of the nation is depicted. He had 
preached of this hope, that the risen Jesus would realize it,* and this was 
the reason of his persecution.® — ei¢ rode marépac qudv] issued to our fathers. 
On the order of the words, the participle after the substantive, see Kiihner.!? 
— cic qv refers to the éxayyedia. — rd dudexagviov judv] our twelve-tribe-stock, a 
theocratically honourable designation of the nation asa whole.!! The word 
is also found in the Protevang. Jacobi, 1: rd dwdexdoxyrtpov tod Iopafi.® To 
understand the expression historically, it need only be remarked, that even 
after the exile the collective body of the people actually consisted of the 
twelve tribes ; in which view the circumstance, that ten tribes did not re- 
turn from the exile, did not alter anything in the objective relation, and 
could not destroy the consciousness, deeply interwoven and vividly bound 
up by history and prophecy with the whole national character, that every 
Jew, wherever he was, belonged to the great unity of the dwdexdgvaov,—to 
say nothing of the fact that a// the members of the ten tribes did not go 
into exile, and of the exiled all did not jointly and severally remain in 
exile. The question, therefore, as to the later fate of the ten tribes * does 
not belong to this place. — év éxreveia «.7.A.] with constancy attending to the 


1 xxii. 3. 9 See also xxviii. 20. 

2 See Bornemann in loc, 10 Ad Xen. Anab. v. 8. 4, 

3 Luke i. 3. 11 Comp. Jas. i. 1. 

4 Beza. : 12 See Thilo én loc., p. 166 f.; Clem. 1 Con, 
5 Comp. xxii. 19 f. 55, comp. chap. 31, p. 76. 

6 Heb. ix. 15. 


13 Quite analogous is Sexdfvdos, Herod. ¥. 
66 ; comp. tetpafvdos in the same place. 
14 See especially Baumgarten, 


7 Grotius. 
® Comp. xiii. 32 f, 
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worship of God, as well by the TDM, sacrificium juge,! as by prayer and 
every kind of adoration. Comp. on Luke ii. 37, where also, in order at 
once to give prominence to the earnestness of the constant worship, vixra 
precedes. — xazvavrijca] to arrive, as if at a goal, which is the contents of the 
promise.* The conception auBaver rip éxayyed.* is analogous. The reali- 
zation of the Messianic promise is also here represented as attaching itself 
to the pious preparation of the nation.*— ird "Iovdaiwv] by Jews! placed 
at the end, brings into emphatic prominence the contrast. The absurdity 
and wickedness of being impeached by Jews concerning the hope of the 
Messianic kingdom were to be made thoroughly palpable. 

Ver. 8. The circumstance that Paul made the resurrection of Jesus the 
foundation of his preaching of the Messianic kingdom, had specially pro- 
voked the hatred of the Jews. This resurrection they would not recog- 
nise,” and therefore he continues—in his impassioned address breaking 
away from what had gone before, and in the person of the Jewish king 
addressing the Jews themselves as if present (xap’ iwiv)—with the bold 
inquiry: Why is it esteemed as incredible with you? ete. Beza and others, 
also de Wette and Lange, place after ri a note of interrogation: How? Is 
it incredible? ete. But it tells decisively against this view that the mere 
zi is not so used ; +i yap, ri ov, or ti dé Would be employed. — ei 6 Ocd¢ vexp. 
zyeipe:] if God, as He has done in the instance of Jesus, raises the dead.®  &i 
is neither equivalent to o7:,’ nor is it the problematic whether ;* the more 
especially as the matter under discussion is not that of doubt or uncer- 
tainty on the part of the Jews, but that of their definite unbelief, which is 
absurd. 

Vv. 9, 10. In consequence of this unbelief (uév civ), I myself was once a 
decided opponent of the name of Jesus.—édofa éuavtp] mihi ipsi videbar. 
See examples in Wetstein. The view of Erasmus, Culovius, de Dieu, and 
Vater, who connect évavte with deiv, is to be rejected; for deiv with the 
dative, although not without example in classical writers,’ is foreign to 
the N. T. ézavro has the emphasis of his own personal opinion : I had the 
self-delusion, that I ought to exert myself. ‘‘ Tanta vis errantis conscien- 
tiae,’? Bengel. — rpac 70 dvoual in reference to the name, namely, in order to 
suppress the confession and invocation of it. Observe how Paul uses ’Iyoot 
tov Nazup. according to his standpoint as Saul. — 6] which moA2a évavria 
mpaza I also actually did.’ This is then more particularly set forth by kai 
(and indeed) ro?dovc x.t.2. Mark the difference between rpdccev and 
rouiv.2 — rv ayiwv| spoken from the Christian standpoint of the apostle, 
with grief. The éyé also has painful emphasis — avaip. te air. KarqveyKa 
wjoov| and when they were put to death, when people were on the point of 
executing them, J have given vote thereto, caleulum adjeci, i.e. I have as- 


1 See Ewald, Alterth. p. 171. 7 Luther, Beza, Grotius, and others. 


2 Comp. on Phil. iii. 7. 8 De Wette and others. - 

3 ij. 28; Gal. iii. 14; Heb. ix. 15, xi. 13, 9 Xen. Dem. iii. 3. 10, Anabd. iii. 4. 35, Oecon. 
4 Comp. iii. 20 f. vii. 20; see Kiihner, § 551, note 5; Schoem. 
5 xxv. 19. 10 Comp. Gal. ii. 10. [ad Is. p. 380. 


® Comp. Vulgate, Erusmus, and others. 11 See on John iii. 20. 
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sented, ovverddxnca, xxii. 20. The plural avai. avr. is not, with Grotius, 
Kuinoel, and others, to be referred merely to Stephen, but also to other 
unknown martyrs, who met their death in the persecution which began 
with the killing of Stephen.! Elsner and Kypke make the genitive de- 
pendent on xarfveyxa, and in that case take xava- in a hostile reference.’ 
Harsh, and without precedent in linguistic usage ; avayp. air. is the geni- 
tive absolute, and «arjv. is conceived with a local reference, according to 
the original conception of the y¢oc, the voting-stone, which the voter de- 
posits in the urn, Classical authors make use of the simple 9épevv pyoov,* 
also of deagéperv, or éxioép., OY avagép., Or éxoép. p. But to xaragévecy in our 
passage corresponds the classical ridévac joov.* 

Vy. 11-13. Kara récac tr. ovvay.| throughout all the synagogues in Jeru- 
salem, going from one to another and searching out the Christians in ail.® 
—rimopov abrobs| taking vengeance on them, dragging them to punishment.® 
The middle is more usual. — 8Aaodqueiv] namely, tov ’Incodv, which is obvi- 
ous of itself, as the object of the specific reverence of Christians." Whether 
and how far this yvdyxagt. BAacd. was actually successful, cannot be deter- 
mined. — éw¢ Kai ei¢ Tae &Fw TOE] till even unto the extraneous cities, outside 
of Palestine. By this remark the following narrative has the way signifi- 
cantly prepared for it. — év oic¢] in which affairs of persecution.* — per éfove. 
kK. éxitp.| with power and plenary authority.’ ‘‘ Paulus erat commissarius,”’ 
Bengel. — jjuépacg pécac] At noon, weonuBpiac,'? genitive of the definition of 
time."! On the non-classical Greek expression uéon juépa, see Lobeck.!? — 
xara tiv 6d6v] along the way. — imip t. Aaurp. tT. jAiov] surpassing the bright- 
ness of the sun.™ 

Vv. 14, 15. See on ix. 4 ff.; comp. xxii. 7 f.— 7 ‘EGp. diad.] It was 
natural that the exalted Christ should make no other language than the 
native tongue of the person to be converted the medium of his verbal reve- 
lation. Moreover, these words confirm the probability that Paul now spoke 
not, as at xxi. 40, in Hebrew, but in Greek. — oxAnpdv coe xpo¢ Kévtpa Aakri- 
Ce | hard for thee, to kick against goads! i.e. it is for thee a difficult under- 
taking, surpassing thy strength, and not to be accomplished by thee,'® that 
thou, as my persecutor, shouldest contend against my will. 'H dé tpor) axd 
TOV Boov' TOY yap ot ATakTOL KaTa THY yEwpyiav KevTpLGduevor bd apovvToc, AaKri- 
Gover TO KévTpov Kat waddov wAAtTovTat.'® 

Vy. 16-18. 'AA2d] ‘‘Prostravit Christus Paulum, ut eum humiliaret ; 
nunc eum erigit ac jubet bono esse animo,’’ Calvin. — eic¢ roiro yap] ele tovTo 


1 Comp. viii. 1, ix. 1. 10 Comp. xxii. 6. 

2 Comp. karawnpigerv. [quently. 11 Bernhardy, p. 145, 

3 Plat. Legg. vi. p. 766 B, p. 767 D, and fre- 12 Ad. Phryn. p. 55 f. 

4Plat. Tim. p.51 D; Eur. Or. %54; Dem. 13 xxv. 3, viii. 36. 
362. 6, and frequently. 14 See Winer, p. 376 (E. T. 502). 

5 Comp. xxii. 19. 15 Compare Gamaliel’s saying, v. 39. 

6 Soph. O. R. 107. 140; Polyb. ii. 56, 15. 16 Schol. ad Pind. Pyth. ii. 173. Comp 
Comp. xxii. 5, and Wetstein in loc. Aesch. Agam. 1540 (1624): mpos xévrpa ah 

7 Jas. ii. 7; comp. Plin, Zp, x. 97; Suicer,  Adxrige. See other examples from Greek and 
Thes. 1. p. 697. Roman writers in Grotius and Wetstein ; also 

8 Comp. xxiv. 18. Blomfield, ad Aesch. Prom. 331; Elmsl. ad 


* Polyb, iii. 15.7; 2 Macc. xiii, 14. Eur. Bacch. 794. 
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points emphatically to what follows, rpoyeupicacAar «.7.A., and ydp assigns 
the reason for what precedes, dvdornd: K.7.2.. — tpoxerp.] in order to appoint 
thee.’ He was, indeed, the oxevoc éxroyqe, ix. 15. — dv re opbjoonat cor} av is 
to be resolved into roivwv a ; but deéjcoua is not, with Luther, Bengel, and 
others, including Bornemann, to be taken as causative, videre JSaciam, but 
purely passive, Z shall be seen. The & contained in dv is equivalent to ov 4, 
on account of which.? Consequently : and of those things, on account of which 
I shall appear to thee, tibi videbor.8 — éaipobuevde ce] is an accompanying defi- 
nition to doHjcouai cur: rescuing thee, as thy deliverer, from the people, t4.é. 
kav’ éfox7v, the Jewish nation, and from the Gentiles, from their hostile 
power.* Calvin appropriately says: ‘Hic armatur contra omnes metus, 
qui eum manebant, et simul praeparatur ad crucis tolerantiam.” — eic otc] 
is not, with Calvin, Grotius, and others, to be referred merely to rav évav, 
but, with Beza, Bengel, Heinrichs, Kuinoel, de Wette, to rod Aad x. Tr. EOvav 
together, which is required by the significant bearing of vv. 19, 20. —azoc- 
téA2w] not future, but strictly present. — dvoiEae boAaApyoic aizov] contains 
the aim of the mission. And this opening of their eyes, i.e. the susceptibility 
for the knowledge of divine truth,® which was to be brought to them by 
the preaching of the gospel,® was to have the design: roi éxiorpé war, that 
they may turn themselves ; on account of ver. 20, less admissible is the ren- 
dering of Beza and Bengel: ut convertas, ard oxdroue ei¢ gac, from darkness to 
light, i.e. from a condition, in which they are destitute of saving truth, and 
involved in ignorance and sin, to the opposite element, «ai (ard) tH¢ éEovciag 
cov Latava x.7.2. The two more precise definitions of érorpépae apply to 
both, to the Jews and Gentiles; but the latter has respect in its predomi- 
nant reference to the Gentiles, who are dfeo év 7G Kécuw,* under the power 
of Satan, the dpywv toi Kécuov tobtov, Eph. ii. 2.— rov AaBeiv abrove adeotv 
.. . ei¢ éué] This now contains the aim of rod émorpépa «.7.2., and so the 
ultimate aim of avoigéar 6¢baruove avtav.— KAjpov év ToiIg Hytacu.| See on xx. 82. 
— rioters tH ei¢ éué] belongs to AaPeiv. Faith on Christ, as the subjective 
condition (causa apprehendens) of the forgiveness of sins and the attainment 
of the Messianic salvation, is with great emphasis placed at the close ; the 
form also of the expression has weight. 

Vv. 19,* 20. "O#ev] IHence,® namely, because such a glorious ministry has 
been promised to me. — oix éyevdunv] te. non praestiti me.'° — Observe the 
address to the king, as at ver. 13 in the narrative of the emergence of the 
Christophany, so here immediately after its close ; in both places, for the 
purpose of specially exciting the royal interest. — 1) oipaviw orracia] the 
heavenly vision, because it came oipavdtey.'! — ei¢ maodv te tiv yop. 7. ’Lovd. | 


1 See on iii. 20, xxii. 14. Gal. i. 4, LXX. and Apocr. ; Dem. 256. 2, ai.) 
2 See Stallb. ad Plat. Symp. p. 174 A; El- 5 The opposite : xxviii. 27; Rom. xi. 8. 

lendt, Lex. Soph. Il. p. 874; especially Soph. 6 Ver. 23. 

Oed. T. 788, where Sv pév ixdunv is likewise 7 Eph. ii. 12. 

to be resolved into tovtwv du’ & ikounv. 8 Ver. 19 proves the resistibility of the in- 
3 Comp. Winer, p. 246 (E. T. 329), who, how- _ fluences of grace. 

ever, without reason, contradicts himself, p. 9 Matt. xiv. 7. 

135 (E. T. 178). 10 See Kiihner, ad Xen. Anab.i. 7. 4, 


4On égarp., comp. Vii. 10, xii. 11, xxili. 27; 11 Ver, 13. 
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The statement is threefold: I preached, (1) to them in Damascus; (2) to 
the city Jerusalem, ‘Iepooodbuorc, simple dative, no longer dependent on éy, 
and unto all the land of Judaea ;' (8) to the Gentiles.? Thus Paul indicates 
his whole ministry from his conversion til] now.* Consequently there is here 
no contradiction with Gai. i. 22.4 It was also the interest of the apostle, 
persecuted by the Jews, to put his working for the Jews into the fore- 
ground. The shift to which Hofmann, J.c., resorts, that the apostle does 
not at all say that he has preached in all Judaea—he certainly does say so 
—but only that his preaching had sounded forth thither, is the less re- 
quired, as he here summarily comprehends his whole working. — xpdccovrac] 
accusative.’ —Paul certainly gives the contents of his preaching in a form 
reminding us of the preaching of the Baptist ;° but he thus speaks, because 
he stands before an assembly before which he had to express himself in the 
mode most readily understood by it, and after a type universally known 
and venerated, for the better disclosure of the injustice done to him (évexa 
robrav, ver. 21!); to set forth here the pvorjpiov of his gospel, with which 
he filled up this form, would have been quite out of place. Without reason, 
Zeller and Baur’ find here a denial of the doctrine of justification by faith 
alone ; an opinion which ought to have been precluded by the very iovex 
TH etc éué, ver. 18, which leaves no doubt as to what was in the mind of the 
apostle the specific qualification for weravoeiy . . . mpdocovrac. 

Vv. 21, 22. ‘Hvexa tobrwv.] because I have preached this peravoeiv and 
éxcoTpépery among Jews and Gentiles. —dvayerp.| Beza correctly explains : 
‘‘manibus suis interficere.’’®—ércouvpiag odv . . . Ocov] This ody infers 
from the preceding érewp. dvayerp. that the éornxa ayps tHe juép. tabty¢ is 
effected through help of God, without which no deliverance from such ex- 
treme danger fo life could come. Observe withal the triumphant éorjxa, I 
stand, keep my ground | — paptupobmevoc puixp@ Te Kad peydaw]) as one witnessed 
to by small and great, i.e. who has a good testimony from young and old.® 
Accordingly, aprupobpevoc is to be taken quite regularly as passive, and that 
in its very current sense ;° while wixp@ and peydam are the datives usual 
with the, passive construction.!' The wsual rendering, following the Vul- 
gate: witnessing to small and great,” i.e. ‘‘instituens omnis generis hom- 
ines,’’! arbitrarily assumes a deviation from linguistic usage, as waprupeio dar 
is always used passively, on which account, in 1 Thess. ii. 12, the reading 


1 eis, as in Luke viii. 34, and frequently ; see 
on ix. 28, xxiii. 11. 

2 The mparov belongs only to tots év Aaua- 
ox, not also to ‘IepocoA. (Hofmann, WV. 7. 
I. p. 118), as between Damascus and Jerusa- 
lem, in the consciousness of the apostle (Gal. 
i. 18), there lay an interval of three years, 

3 See ver. 21. 

4 Zeller. 

5See Bornemann, ad Xen. Anabd. i. 2.1; 
Kiihner, ad Mem. i. 1.9; Breitenb. ad Oecon. 
i. 4. 

® Luke iii. 8. 

7 See also his newtest. Theol. p. 333. 


8 See on vy. 80. Comp. xxi. 30, 31. 

9 viii. 10. 

10 Ag in vi. 3, x. 22 al. 

11 See on Matt. v, 21, instead of which i726 
is used in x. 22, xvi. 2, xxii. 12. 

12 Hrasmus, Castalio, Calvin, Bengel, and 
others take pup. 7. x. weydéd. in the sense of 
rank : ¢o persons of low and of high degree. 
This is historically unsuitable to the correct 
view of paprupovu., as Paul was despised and 
persecuted by the great of this world. The 
wisdom, which he preached, was not at all 
theirs, 1 Cor. ii. 6 ff. 

13 Kuinoel, 
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paptupopevo: is necessarily to be defended.’ See Rinck,? who, however, as 
also de Wette, Baumgarten, Ewald, declares for the reading paprupdu. ; this, 
although strongly attested (see the critical remarks), is an old, hasty 
emendation, which was regarded as necessary to suit the dative. But in 
what a significant contrast to that deadly hatred of his enemies appears 
the statement :* ‘‘ By help of God I stand till this day, well attested by small 
and great’?! The following words then give the reason of this paprupob- 
pevoc: because I set forth nothing else than what (év = tobruv 4) the prophets, 
etc. —wehAdvrwv] On the attraction, see Lobeck;* and on the expres- 
sion rd uéA2ovra yivecba, Jacobs.® 

Ver. 23 is to be separated simply by a comma from the preceding : 
What the prophets and Moses have spoken concerning the future, whether— 
whether, namely—the Messiah is exposed to suffering, etc. Paul expresses 
himself in problematic form (ci), because it was just the point of debate 
among the Jews whether a suffering Messiah was to be believed in,® as in 
fact such an one constantly proved an offence unto them.” | ‘‘ Res erat 
liquida ; Judaei in quaestionem vocarant,’’ Bengel. Paul in his preaching 
has said nothing else than what Moses and the prophets have spoken as 
the future state of the case on this point; he has propounded nothing 
new, nothing of his own invention, concerning it. a6yr6c, passibilis,® not, 
however, in the metaphysical sense of susceptibility of suffering, but of the 
divine destination to suffering: subjected to suffering.° The opposite arabje 
in classic writers since the time of Herodotus. — The other point of the 
predictions of Moses and the prophets, vividly introduced without a con- 
necting particle, in respect of which Paul had just as little deviated from 
their utterances, is: whether the Messiah as the jirst from the resurrection of 
the dead, as the first for ever risen, as mpurdrokog éx TOv vexpdOv," will proclaim 
light ” to the Jewish people and to the Gentiles. The chief stress of this sen- 
tence lies on xpéro¢g é& avacr. vexpov ; for, if this was, in accordance with 
the O. T., appropriated to the Messiah as characteristic, thereby the 
oxdvéahov of the cross of Christ was removed, After His resurrection Jesus 
proclaimed light to all the Gentiles by his self-communication in the Holy 
Spirit, whose organs and mediate agents the aposties and their associates 
were." 

Ver. 24. While he was thus speaking in his defence, Festus said with a loud 
voice,® Thou art mad, Paul! raira is to be referred to the whole defence,"* 
now interrupted by Festus—observe the present participle—but in which 
certainly the words spoken last (obdév éxrd¢ «.7.2.) were most unpalatable 


1 See Linnemann én loc. amoBadovrtas. 

2 Tucubr. crit. p. 91. 10 Comp. Justin. ¢. 7ryph. xxxvi. p. 1383 D: 
' 3 Ver. 21. masyntos Xpiotos mpoehynrevdy edrewy €ivate 

4 Ad Aj. 1006; Buttmann, newt. Gr. p. 261 11 Col, i. 18; comp. 1 Cor. xv. 33. 
(. T. 305). 12 Asin ver 18. 

5 Ad Philostr. p. 680. 13 See on Eph. ii. 17. 

6 John xii. 34, 14 Comp. on Col. i. 12. 

71 Cor. i. 23; Gal. v. 11. 15 wey. TH pwv7y, See on xiv. 10. 

8 Vulgate. 16 Ag 10 dmoAoy. 7, see on Luke xii. 11. 


9Plut. Pelop. 16: 1d Ovyzov Kat wabyrov 
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to the cold-hearted statesman, and at length raised his impatience to the 
point of breaking out aloud. His profane mind remained unaffected by 
the holy inspiration of the strange speaker, and took his utterances as the 
whims of a mind perverted by much study from the equilibrium of a sound 
understanding. His yaivy! was indignant earnestness ; with all the more 
earnestness and bitterness he expressed the idea of eccentricity by this 
hyperbolical yaivy, the more he now saw his hope of being enlightened as 
to the true state of matters grievously disappointed.” That solicitude of 
the procurator,® which naturally governed his tone of mind, was much too 
anxious and serious for a jest, such as Olshausen takes it to be. Nor does 
peyaan TH gov@ suit this, on which Chrysostom already correctly remarks : 
cite qv «. dpyac } gory. The explanation, thou art an enthusiast / is nothing 
but a mistaken softening of the expression.* However the juror propheti- 
cus may be nourished by plunging into roid ypdupara, the paivy in this 
sense is far less suited to the indignation of the annoyed Roman ; and that 
Paul regarded himself as declared by him to be a madman, is evident from 
ver. 25 (dAyOeiac Kk. cwdpoo.).—Ta ToAAd ce ypduuata| multae literae,* the 
much knowledge, learning, with which thou busiest thyself.° Not: the 
many books, which thou readest,® for, if so, we cannot see why the most 
naturally occurring word, $.BAia or BiBA01, should not have been used.—The 
separation of 70124 from ypau. by the interposition of ce puts the emphasis 
on roid. Bengel correctly adds: ‘‘ Videbat Festus, naturam non agere 
in Paulo ; gratiam non vidit.’’ 

Ver. 25. '0 dé] pera ércerkelag aroxpivduevoc, Chrysostom.—daAnbeiac x. owdpos. 
phuata| words, to which truth and intelligence, sound discretion, belong. aApbera 
may doubtless accompany enthusiastic utterance, but it is a characteristic 
opposed to madness. For passages in the classics where cwopoctvy is opposed 
to uavia, see Elsner and Raphel.’ — arog6éyyoua] *‘ aptum verbum,”’ Bengel. 
See on ii. 4, 

Ver. 26. In proof (yap) that he spoke truly, and in his sound mind, Paul 
appeals to the knowledge of the king, in quo plus erat spei, Calvin. — rept 
tobrov and tz tobrwy refer to what Paul had last said concerning the Mes- 
siah, which had overpowered the patience of Felix and drawn from him 
the paivy.® rovro is the same, but viewed together as an historical unity. 
éxicrayat With repé is not found elsewhere in the N. T., but often in Greek 
writers. —ovdév] like nihil, in no respect.2 Taken as accusative of object, 
it would be inappropriate, on account of ri; 1° while, on the other hand, B 
has not ri.—Observe also the correlates ériorara: and Javddvew placed at 
the beginning. — oi . . . év ywvig] A litotes: not in a corner (év xpurr@), but 
publicly in the sacred capital of the nation." 


1 Comp. Soph. O. R. 1300: tis 0’, & tAjpOov, 7 Plat. Prot. p. 823 B: 6 éket swppocvyny 
mpooéBy avia. Hyodvto elva TadndH Acyewv, evTadda paviav. 
2 xxv. 26. Comp. also Luke viii. 35 ; 2 Cor. y. 18. 
3 So Kuhn (in Wolf), Majus (Obss. IV. p. 8 Comp. on radra, ver. 24. 
11 ff.),; Loesner, Schleusner, Dindorf. ® Kiihner, ad Xen. Anabd. vi. 6. 12. 
4 Vulgate. 10 IIence A E §** min. omit it (so Lachmann 
5 See on John vii. 15. and Bornemann, 


6 Heinrichs, Kuinoel, Hildebrand. 11 See examples in Wetstcin. 
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Ver. 27. Instead of adding to the ‘for this was not done in a corner”? as 
a second reason, ‘‘and the prophets in whom the king believes have fore- 
told it,’’ in the increased vehemence of his impassioned discourse! Paul 
turns to the king with the question: Believest thou the prophets? and im- 
mediately himself answers the question with confidence : I know that thou 
believest / Thus with fervent earnestness he suddenly withdraws the sacred 
subject from merely objective contemplation, and brings it as a matter of 
conscience home to the king’s consciousness of faith. Paul could reason- 
ably say without flattery, oida, ore moreberc, since Agrippa, educated as a 
Jew, could not have belief in the truth of the prophecies otherwise than as 
a heritage of his national training, although it had in his case remained 
simply theory, and therefore the words of the apostle did not touch his 
heart, but glanced off on his polished and good-natured levity. 

Ver. 28. The king is of course well-meaning enough not to take amiss 
the burning words, but also, as a luxurious man of the world, sufficiently 
estranged from what is holy instantly to banish the transiently-felt impres- 
sion with haughtily contemptuous mockery. The conduct of Pilate in 
John xviii. 38 is similar to this and to ver. 82. —év diiyw is to be taken as 
neuter, and without supplement,* namely: With little (év, instrumenta]) thou 
persuadest me to becomea Christian! This sarcasm is meant to say: ‘‘ Thus 
summarily, thus brevi manu, you will not manage to win me over to Christian- 
ity.”’ Appropriately, in substance, Oecumenius: év ddiyw" tovtécte OV OAlywr 
pnuatov, év Bpayéor Adyotc, év OAiyy OiWacKahia, yopi¢ ToAAov Tévov Kai ovvE yore 
diaiézewc. Most expositors either adopt the meaning * sometimes with and 
sometimes without the supplement of ypévw: in a short time;* or:° pro- 
pemodum, parum abest, quin. So also Ewald, who calls to his aid the 3 of 
value, for a little, 7.c. almost. But in opposition to the view which takes 
it temporally, may be decisively urged the reading peyédw, to be adopted 
instead of +027 in ver. 29 (see the critical remarks), an expression which 
proves that Paul apprehended év d2/yw in a quantitative sense ; and there is 
no reason in the context for the idea, to which Calvin is inclined, following 
Chrysostom, that Paul took the word in one sense and the king in another. 
The same reason decides against the explanation propemodwm, which also 
is not linguistically to be justified, for there must have been used either 
dAlyov,® Or ddiyou dei OF rap’ ddiyov." — Lastly, that the words of the king are to 
be taken zronically, and not, with Heinrichs and many other expositors, as an 
earnest confession, is evident even from the very improbability in itself of such 
a confession in view of the luxurious levity of the king, as well as from the 
name Xpioriavév, which, of Gentile origin,*® carries with it in the mouth of 


1 Comp. Dissen, ad Dem de cor, pp. 186, 5 Chrysostom, Valla, Luther, Castalio, Beza, 

2 As in Eph. iii. 3 (see in loc.). (846. Piscator, Grotius, Calovius, and others, to 

3 Calvin, Wetstein, Kuinoel, Olshausen, Ne- which also the modica ex parte of Erasmus 
ander, de Wette, Lange. comes in the end. 

4 Pind. Pyth. viii. 131; Plat. Apol. p. 22 B; 6 Plat. Prot. p. 861 ©, Phaedr. p. 258 E; 


and see the passages in Raphel, Polyb. ; comp. Stallb. ad Plat. Rep. p. 563 B (Wolf, ad Dem. 
the analogous 6v dAcyov, Thue. i. 77.4, li 85. Lept. p. 238). 

2, iii. 48. 3; Schaefer, ad. Bos, Hilips. pp. 101, G Bernhardy, p. 258. 

553; and see on Eph. iii. 3. 8 See on xi. 26. 
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a Jew the accessory idea of heterodoxy and the stain of contempt.’ Schneck- 
enburger also would have the expression to be earnestly meant, but in fa- 
vour of the apologetic design imputed to the Book of Acts (F"). 

Ver. 29. In the full consciousness of his apostolic dignity, Paul now 
upholds the cause of the despised Xpioriavov yevéodas as that which he would 
entreat from God for the king and all his present hearers, and which was 
thus more glorious than all the glory of the world. — cigaiuy av 76 Oc@] Ti 
would indeed, in case of the state of the matter admitting it, pray to God.? 
Evyeoda ; with the dative, to pray to any one, only here in the N. T., but 
very frequently in classical writers. —In what follows o7uepov belongs to 7. 
axovovrdc p., not to yevrécSa:,> as is to be inferred from év weyddAw. —xai év 
ddiyw kat ev weyda@ ob pbvov cé K.t.A.| that as well by little as by great, —whether 
in the case of one, little,4 and in the case of another, much,® may be em- 
ployed as a means for the purpose,*® — not merely thou, but also all . . . were 
such also as Tam, Christians. On xayé, comp. 1 Cor. vil. 7.7 — rapexrig tov 
decuav tobrwv| The chains which had bound him in prison, and were again 
to bind him,* chaining him, namely, after the manner of the custodia mili- 
taris to the soldiers who watched him, he bore now hanging down freely 
on his arm.® The wapexro¢ «.7.4., although to the apostle his chains were 
an honour,! is ‘‘suavissima éx.Jepareia et exceptio,’’ '' in the spirit of love. 

Vy. 30-32. Perhaps this bold, grand utterance of the singular man had 
made an impression on the king’s heart, the concealment of which might 
have occasioned embarrassment to him, had he listened any longer: Agrippa 
arose and thereby brought the discussion at once to a close. With him 
arose, in the order of rank, first the procurator, then Bernice, then all who 
sat there with them (oi cvykadjuevor abroic). After they had retired from 
the audience chamber (avaywpijoavrec), they communicated to each other 
their unanimous opinion, which certainly amounted only to the superficial 
political negative: this man, certainly by the most regarded as a harmless 
enthusiast, practises nothing which merits death or bonds. But Agrippa 
delivered specially to Festus his opinion to this effect: this man might, 
already, have been set at liberty,” if he had not appealed unto Caesar, by which 
the sending him to Rome was rendered irreversible.'? — zpdccec] practises. 


21 Petri: 16: év peyadw. Ewald, likewise following the 


2See on this use of the optative with av, 
Fritzsche, Conject. I. p. 34 f.; Bernhardy, p. 
410; Kriiger, § 54, 3. 6, 

3 Chrysostom. 

4 See on ver. 28. 

5 Kdmos x. mévos ev TH diSacKkadia, Oecume- 
nius, reading év 7oAA@. 

6 The interpreters who take év dAtyo as 
brevi tempore (see on ver. 28) here trauslate 
(according to the reading woAA@): ‘ be it for 
short or for long’? (de Wette). Those who 
tike ev dAryw as propemodum, translate : ‘non 
propemodnm tantum, sed plane’ (Grotius). 
With our view of év oAtym, the reading év 
mo\Aw Makes no difference of meaning from 


reading <¢y mey., takes ey also here consist. 
ently in the sense of value: by little and by 
much, that is, by all J wish, etc. 

7 Baeumlein, Partik. p. 158. 

§ Comp. on xxiv. 23, 27, xxviii. 30. 

® Comp. Justin. xiv. 4, 1. 

10 Eph. ili. 1, iv. 1; Philem. 1, Comp. Phil. 
Treetiihe 

11 Bengel. 

12 Not ‘‘dimitti poterat,’’ Vulg. Luther, and 
others. See in opposition to this, and on the 
expression without av, Buttmann, neut. Gr. 
pp. 187, 195 (E.T. 216, 226). Comp. also 
Nigelsb. on the Iliad, p. 430, ed. 8. 

13 See Grotius. 
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Grotius rightly remarks: ‘‘agit de vitae instituto :?? hence in the present, 
—The ‘recognition of the innocence of the apostle in all judicatures’’? is 
intelligible enough from the truth of his character, and from the power of 
his appearance and address; and, in particular, the closing utterance of 
Agrippa finds its ground so vividly and with such internal truth in the 
course of the procecdings, that the imputation of a set purpose on the 
author's part * can only appear as a frivolously dogmatic Opinion, proceed- 
ing from personal prepossessions tending in a particular direction. The 
apostle might at any rate be credited, even in his situation at that time, 
with an azddeitic tvebuarog Kk. Suvduewc, 1 Cor, ii, 4. 


Norres By American Eprror. 
(F*) Almost thou persuadest me. V. 28. 


While Festus was in a state of perplexity in respect to Paul, a distinguished 
visitor came to congratulate him on his accession to his exalted position. This 
was Agrippa, the great grandson of Herod the Great, and at that time King of 
Chalcis. Subsequently his kingdom was greatly enlarged. He was the brother 
of the infamous Drusilla, who lived with Felix, and of the equally infamous 
Bernice, who lived with himself, and who accompanied him at this time to the 
city which their great-grandfather had built, and where he miserably perished. 
During their visit Festus took occasion to refer to the perplexing case of the 
prisoner Paul ; he informed Agrippa of the madness which seemed to inspire 
the Jewish people at the mere mention of the name of Paul, and of the futile 
results of the trial just concluded. He stated further that the questions at 
issue pertained to their own religious or superstitious observances, and to one 
Jesus, who had been crucified by them, but whom Paul affirmed to be alive, 
and further that the prisoner had declined to be tried again by the Sanhedrim 
and had appealed to the emperor. 

On hearing this recital Agrippa expressed a wish to hear the man. So Fes-. 
tus, willing to gratify his princely guests, ordered the auditorium in the palace 
to be prepared, and invited the officers of the army and the chief men of the 
city to attend ; and as the Herods were vain and fond of show, he arranged a 
gorgeous procession, so that Agrippa and Bernice came in royal state, ‘‘ she, 
doubtless, blazing with all her jewels, and he in his purple robes, and both 
with the golden circlets of royalty around their foreheads.” Into the presence 
of this vain, weak king and his radiantly beautiful but notoriously profligate 
companion, and the vast, brilliant assemblage Paul, shackled and pale from 
long imprisonment, is brought. 

Festus opened the proceedings, which were in no sense a trial, as the appeal 
to Cesar arrested all further legal proceedings, with stating the reasons for 
calling such an assembly, and by making some complimentary allusions to 
Agrippa, stating also clearly that he found the prisoner had done “ nothing 
worthy of death.” 


1 Comp. John iii. 20; Rom. i. 32 a. ; John 3“ In order that, with the Gentile testi- 
vii. 61. monies, xxv. 18, 25, a Jewish one might not 
2 Zeller, comp. Baur. be wanting,” Zeller. 
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The king intimated that Paul might now make his address. The apostle, 
undaunted by the pompous inanities of reflected power around him, with calm 
dignity and perfect self-possession makes his own defence against the charge 
of heresy, and specially offers a powerful plea for the truth of Christianity. 
He expressed himself as pleased to have the privilege of speaking in the pres- 
ence of one who, from his training, was a competent judge of the questions 
at stake. He asked for a patient hearing, and once more narrated the familiar 
story of his wonderful conversion from the bigoted, fiery, persecuting spirit he 
had formerly manifested against Christ and his followers, to a firm belief that 
the Messianic hopes of his people had been actually realized in Jesus of Naz- 
areth, who had risen from the dead. He showed that he was no heretical 
schismatic, but had kept the law of Moses, and firmly believed that the 
promise given to the Jews of a Messiah was now fulfilled ; that the very thing 
for which he was accused was the great hope of the Jewish nation ; that the 
cause he now espoused be once hated, and conscientiously and violently per- 
secuted with a zeal and bitterness more intense than their own; that this 
change in his convictions and the commission he received to preach Jesus and 
the resurrection were divine ; and that his work was in strict accordance with 
the prophets of the Old Testament. 

Festus, struck by the earnest enthusiasm of the eloquent prisoner, interrupts 
him with the excited exclamation, “ Paul, thou art mad ; these writings have 
turned your brain!’’ Paul with perfect calmness and exquisite courtesy re- 
ples, *‘ [am not mad, most noble Festus ; what I have said is the sober, well- 
attested truth, as the king himself can witness, for these marked events did 
not take place in a corner.” Then turning to the king he asked, ‘‘ Believest 
thou the prophets? I know that thou believest.’’ Agrippa, unwilling to be led 
into a discussion of this kind, replied with good-natured contempt, a scarcely 
suppressed smile, and courtly wit, perhaps with derisive irony, ‘‘ You willsoon 
be making mea Christian /” Paul, casting his eye over the splendid and numer- 
ous audience, gave a most earnest and sincere reply to the bantering jest of the 
king. Raising his manacled hand, he said : ‘‘ I would have wished God, both 
in little and in much, not only thee, but also all those hearing me to-day, to 
become such as I also am, except these bonds.” 


““No more he feels upon his high-raised arm 
The ponderous chain, than does the playful child 
The bracelet, formed of many a flowery link ; 
Heedless of self, forgetful that his life 
Is now to be defended by his words, 
He ouly thinks of doing good to them 
That seek his life.” (Graham.) 


After a brief consultation with each other Festus and Agrippa agreed that 
Paul might have been set at liberty, if he had not appealed to Cesar ; but now, 
to Cesar he must go. 

The answer of Agrippa to Paul has been variously rendered as the language 
of sincere conviction, bitter irony, or courtly jest. Some render the phrase 
évddiyy, almost ; others, with Meyer, render the clause, with few words, or lightly ; 
some render: in a lillie time, which may be taken either in earnest or in jest ; 
others render : in a small measure, or somewhat. As to the spirit of the reply, the 
general opinion of recent critics concurs with Meyer, that the words were ut- 
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tered in irony or jest. Alford, Eadie, Lange, Abbott, Plumptre, Schaff, Bloomfield, 
Hackett, and T aylor substantially agree with Meyer ; on the other hand, Calvin, 
Bengel, Stier, Alexander, Jacobus, Barnes, and Thonas, with some variations, 
agree in regarding the language as sincere. The Revised Version ig decidedly 
in favor of Meyer’s view, ‘ With but little persuasion thou wouldst fain make 
me a Christian.” 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 


Ver. 2. pédaovt:] So A B 8, min. and most vss, Approved by Mill., Bengel, 
and Griesb., adopted by Lachm. Tisch. Born, The usual péAdovres is an alter- 
ation in accordance with the preceding éaGdvreS. — 70d] Lachm. reads «i$ rovs, 
following AB S min. Other codd. have éxi.. Different supplementary addi- 
tions. — Ver. 3, xopev0évta] Lachm. reads ropeviévrs, following A B §® min. 
A hasty correction on account of érérpepe. — Ver. 12. kdiceifev] Lachm. and 
Scholz read éxeiJev, following A BG 8 min. vss. Chrys. But the want of a 
reference of the «ai in what goes before easily occasioned the omission. —Ver. 
19. &pupav] Approved by Griesb., adopted by Lachm, and Born., after A B C8, 
min. Vulg. The Receptu is éppipauev. As this might just as easily be inserted 
on account of aitdyepes, as éfpupav on account of éxootvro, the preponderance 
of witnesses has alone to decide, and that in favour of éd4éupav. — Ver. 23. The z 
order tatty TH vuKTi (Lachm. Tisch. Born., also Scholz) is decidedly attested. 
*Ayyedos is to be placed, with Lachm, Tisch. Born., only after Aazpevo (A BC 8, 
min.) and éyd is to be adopted (with Lachm. and Born.) after eiui, on the evi- 
dence of A C* 8, min. vss. ; it might very easily be suppressed before }. — Ver. 
27. éyévero] A, lot 68, Vulg. have éreyévero. So Tisch. ; and rightly, as the 
very unusual compound (only again in xxviii. 13) was easily neglected by the 
transcribers, — According to preponderating attestation, «ard (instead of es) is 
to be read in ver. 29 with Lachm. Tisch. Born.; comp. vv. 17, 26, 41. — 
éxnéoopev] Elz. has éxxéowary, against decisive testimony. Alteration to suit 
the following yiyovro. — Ver. 33. tpocAaSduevor] Lachm. reads zpochapBavouevor, 
merely in accordance with A, 40. But the part. pres. is to be viewed as an al- 
teration to suit zpoadoxGvres. — Ver. 34. wetaraBeiv] Elz. has mpooiaBeiv against 
preponderant testimony, From ver. 33.— receita:] Griesb. Lachm. Scholz, 
Tisch. Born. read azoAeira, which indeed has weighty attestation in its favour, 
but against it the strong suspicion that it was borrowed from Luke xxi. 18. 
This tells likewise against the Recepta é«, instead of which dzxé is to be read, 
with Lachm. Tisch. Born. It is less likely that meceiras should have been taken 
from the LxXX. 1 Kings i. 52; 1 Sam. xiv. 45; 2 Sam. xiv. 11-— Ver, 39. 
éBovAetoavto] Lachm. and Born. read @ovAebovr0 after B © 8, min. But on 
account of the preceding imperfects, the imperfect here also was easily brought 
in ; and hence is to be explained the reading (explanatory gloss) é@ovAovro in 
A, min, — Ver. 41. rév cuudrwr] has in its favour C G H 8** and all min. Chrys. 
and most vss., and is wanting only in A B 8*, Deleted by Lachm. and Tisch. 
There is, however,—especially as with 779 (ids a definition, although not 
necessary, is probable,—amidst such strong attestation less a suspicion of its 
being a supplementary addition, than a probability that the transcribers con- 
founded this rév with the rd» of ver, 42 and thus overlooked rév kuudéror, 
Besides, it would have more naturally suggested itself to a glossator to write on 
the margin 77/5 Oaddoo. than rT. kvudrwv, Which does not again occur in the whole 
narrative of this voyage,—Ver. 42. Elz. has dsagiyor. But Griesb. Lachm, 
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Tisch. read d:agtyp, which is attested, indeed, by A B C &, min., but has arisen 
from the usual custom of the N. T. in such combinations to put not the opta- 
tive, but the subjunctive. — On the variations in the proper names in this 
chapter, see the exegetical remarks. 


Ver. 1. Tod axozAeiv juac] contains the aim of the éxpidy. ‘‘ But when, by 
Festus, decision was made, to the end that we should sail away.’? The 
nature of the ‘‘ becoming resolved”? (kpivec6az) implies that the object—the 
contents of the resolution—may be conceived as embraced under the form 
of its aim. The modes of expression: xeeterv iva, elreiv iva, OéAew iva, and 
the like, are similar; comp. ver. 42, fovdy éyévero, tva.? —7judc] Luke 
speaks as a fellow-traveller. — rapedidowv] namely, the persons who were 
entrusted with the execution of the éxpi#7. — érépove is purposely chosen, 
not &22o0ve, to intimate that they were prisoners of another sort, not also 
Christians under arrest.° érepoc in xv. 35, xvii. 34, also is to be similarly 
taken in the sense of another of two classes, in opposition to de Wette. — 
oreipnc LeBact.| cohortis Augustae, perhaps: the illustrious, the imperial, 
cohort. XeBacr. is an adjective.* Probably, for historical demonstration 
is not possible, it was that one of the five cohorts stationed at Caesarea, 
which was regarded as body-guard of the emperor, and was accordingly 
employed, as here, on special services affecting the emperor. We have no 
right, considering the diversity of the names used by Luke, to hold it as 
identical wlth the ozeipa Iraduxm, x. 1, so Ewald. Weiseler ° finds here the 
cohors Augustanorum, imperial body-cohort, at Rome, consisting of Roman 
equites, of the so-called evocati,® whose captain, Julius, he supposes, has 
been at this very time on business at Caesarea, and had taken the prisoners 
with him on his return. In this way the centurion would not have been 
under the command of Festus at all, and would have only been incidentally 
called into requisition, which is hardly compatible with the regulated de- 
partmental arrangements of Rome in the provinces; nor is there in the text 
itself, any more than in the oreipa ‘Iradcxg, x. 1, the least intimation that we 
are to think of a cohort and a centurion, who did not belong at all to the 
military force of Caesarea. Schwarz," with whom Kuinoel agrees, con- 
ceived that it was a cohort consisting of Sebastenes, from Sebaste, the cap- 
ital of Samaria, as in fact Sebastene soldiers are actually named by 
Josephus among the Roman military force in Judea.® But the calling a 
cohort by the name of a city, the cohort of Sebaste, 1s entirely without ex- 


1 Comp. on chap. xxvii. the excellent trea- 
tise of James Smith, Zhe Voyage and Ship- 
areck of St. Paul, London 1848, ed. 2, 1856; 
Vomel, Progr., Frankf, 1850; in respect of 
the language, Klostermann, Vindiciae Luc. 
VII. —In Baumgarten there is much allegoriz- 
ing and play of fancy; he considers the apostle 
as the ¢rwe Jonah, and the ship's crew as a 
representative of the whole heathen world, — 
Hackett treats chap. xxvii. with special care, 
haying made use of many accounts of travels 
and notes of navigation. 


2 See also Luke iy. 10. 

3 Comp. Luke xxiii. 82; Tittmann, Synon. 
NV. T. p. 155 f.; and see on Gal. i. 7. 

4 Comp. Awnv SeBaor. in Joseph. Antt. xvil- 
5.1: the imperial harbour (in Caesarea). 

5 Chronol. p. 351, and Beitr. z. Wiirdig. d. 
Ev. p. 825 (comp. Wetstein), 

6 Tac. Ann. xiv. 15; Sucton. Vero, 25 ; Dio, 
Txi. 20, I xiii. 8. 

7 De cohorte Ttal. et Aug., Altorf, 1720. 

8 Antt, xx. 6. 2, Bell. ii. 12. 5. 
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ample ; we should necessarily expect SeSaornvdr,' or an adjective of locality, 
such as SeBaorqv4, after the analogy of *Iradc«h, x. 1.-— Nothing further is 
known of the centurion Julius. Tacitus? mentions a Julius Priscus as cen- 
turion of the Praetorians ; but how extremely common was the name ! 

Ver. 2. ’ExiBdvrec] with dative, see on xxv. 1.—rdoiy ’Adpapy.] a ship 
which belonged to Adramyttium, had its home there, the master of which 
resided there. "Adpapbrriov, or ’Adpaybrrecov,® was a seaport of Mysia, and 
is not to be confounded with Adrumetum on the north coast of Africa,* be- 
cause amidst all the variations in the codd. (Adpaywvri, ’ Adpayvvt7v6, 
"Arpauvtyvo, Adpaypetw) the v in the middle syllable is decidedly pre- 
ponderant. —wéAdovre mAciv «.t.2.] The ship, certainly a merchant-ship, 
was thus about to start on its homeward voyage. The prisoners were 
by this opportunity to be brought to the Asiatic coast, and sent 
thence by the opportunity of another vessel® to Italy. — rode xara 7. ’ Aciav 
rérovc| to navigate the places situated along Asia, on the Asiatic coast.° — 
’Apiorépyou|’ Thus he also had from Asia* come again to Paul; Trophi- 
mus*® already joined him at Jerusalem, But whether Aristarchus accom- 
panied Paul as a fellow-prisoner*? does not follow with certainty from Col. 
Tye WO 

Ver. 8. Hic Sddéva] unto Sidon, into the seaport.” — ypyoba twi] to have 
intercourse, fellowship, with any one.** The fact that the centurion treated 
Paul so hindly may be sufficiently explained from the peculiar interest, 
which a character so lofty and pure could not but awaken in humane and 
unprejudiced minds. It may be also that the procurator had specially 
enjoined a gentle treatment. — ropevdévra is to be analysed as accusative 
with infinitive.’ — rpdc r. gidove] Without doubt Paul had told the cen- 
turion that he had friends, namely, Christian brethren,’® in Sidon. Still 
the centurion would not leave him without military escort, as indeed his 
duty required this.’ 

Vy. 4, 5. 'YrerAcio. tr. Kixpov] We sailed under Cyprus, so that we re- 
mained near the shore, elevated above the levelof the sea, because the 
(shifting) winds were contrary, and therefore made a withdrawal to a dis- 
tance from the northern shore not advisable. —xarad t. Kidix.] along. 
Just so ver. 7,—karTd Yadpovyv ; comp. ver. 2.—Mibpa] or, as Lachmann, 
following B, reads, Mippa-—it is neuter, yet the feminine form was also 
used'’—was a seaport of Lycia, only twenty stadia from the coast.!8 Thc 


1 Joseph. Bell. ii. 12.5: “ tAnv imméwv Kadov- ® See on xxi. 29, 
pwévny SeBaotyvar.”’ 10 Ewald. 
2 Hist. ii. 92, iv. 11. 11 See in loc. 
3 For several other modes of writing the 12 Comp. xxi. 3, xxvi. 12. 
name, see Steph. Byz. s.v.; Poppo, ad Thuc. 13 See Wetstein, and Ruhnk. ad Tim. p.101. 
I. 2, p. 441 f. 14 See on xxvi. 20, and Lobeck, ad Soph. 
4 Grotius, Drusius, Richard Simon. : Aj. 1006. 
5 Ver. 6. 15 jx, 19, 
§ On the accusative, see Winer, p. 210 (E. T. 186 Comp. Grotius, ‘cum milite.”’ 
280); Thuc, vi. 63. 2: mAéovres Tad Te ééxewva 17 See Steph. Byz. 8.v. 
THs ZiKedcas. Pausan, 1. 35. 18 Strabo, xiv. p. 981, Forbig, Geogr. II. p. 


7 See xix. 29, xx. 4; Col. iv. 10; Philem. 24, 256. 
8 xx. 4, 
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readings Aforpa or Atorpay,' and Syépvav,? are explained from want of ac- 
quaintance with that name of a town. 

Vv. 6, 7. Whether the Alewandrian ship was freighted with grain, which 
at least is not to be proved from ver. 38, or with other goods, cannot be 
determined ; as also whether it was by wind and weather, or affairs of 
trade, that it was constrained not to sail directly from Alexandria to Italy, 
but first to run into the Lycian port. — 7Aéov] It was already on its voyage 
from Alexandria to Italy. —éve8. juac] he embarked us, put us on board, 
a voz nautica* (e*). See examples in Palairet and Wolf. —Ver. 7. But 
when we had made slow way for a considerable number of days, and had come 
with difficulty toward Cnidus, into its neighbourhood, thus in the offing, 
having passed along by Rhodes, so that the wind did not allow us to land at 
Cnidus, we sailed under Crete, near Salmone. The wind thus came from the 
north, so that the vessel was drawn away from Cnidus and downward 
towards Crete.—zxpocedvroc] finds a definite reference in the immediately 
preceding xara tyv Kvidov, and hence the view of Grotius, following the 
Peshito, that rectum tenere cursum should be supplied, is to be rejected. — 
Cnidus was a city of Caria on the peninsula of Cnidia, celebrated for the 
worship of Aphrodite and for the victory of Cimon over Pisander.4— The 
promontory YaAudvy, on the east coast of Crete, is called in Strabo,° Larudviov, 
and in Dionys.® LYaiuwric. 

Ver. 8. Hapaiéyecta:] corresponds entirely to the Latin legere, oram, to 
sail along the coast." This keeping to the coast was only with difficulty 
(uéduc) successful. — air#v refers to 7. Kpfryv. — Nothing is known from 
antiquity of the anchorage Kadoi Aiyévec—Fair Havens ® (a*). — The name 
is perhaps, on account of ver. 12 (aveviérov x.7.A.), to be considered as 
euphemistic. The view that the place is identical with the town called by 
Stephanus Byzantinus Ka? axr#, is improbable, because the Fair Havens 
here was not a town, as may be inferred from the appended remark: ¢ 
éyyie jv réAu¢ Aac. —7v] not éori. The preterite belongs to the graphic de- 
scription. They saw the neighbouring city.° The town Aacaia also is en- 
tirely unknown ; !” hence the many variations, Aacéa," "Adacoa,” Thalassa,™ 
Thessala.1* The evidence in support of these other forms is not strong 
enough to displace the Recepta,’ seeing that it is also supported by B x*, 
which has Aaccata. Beza conjectured ’Ejaia 318 but such a conjecture, es- 
pecially in the case of Crete with its hundred cities, was uncalled for. 


1A, Copt. Vulg. Fathers. 

231, Beda. 

3 Baumgarten, IT. p. 378 f., collects the nau- 
tical expression of this chapter, adducing, 
however, much that belongs to the general 
language. 

4 See Forbiger, Geogr. II. p. 221. 

Or eS RAG 

6 Perieg. 110. 

7 Diod. Sic. xiii. 8, xiv. 55. 

8 It is certainly the bay still called Limenes 
kai, Pococke, Morg. II. p. 361.. Comp. Smith, 
p. 88, ed. 2, See, moreover, on the above 


localities generally, Hoeck, AKreta, I. p. 439 
ffs 

®Comp. Kriiger, and Kiihner, Ad Xen. 
Anab. i. 4.9; Breitenb. ad Xen. Mier. ix. 4. 

10 Yet see on ruins with this name, Smith, 
Pp. 262. 

11 3, min.: so Tischendorf. 

12 A, 40, 96, Syr. p. on the margin; so Gro- 
tius, Lachmann, Ewald. 

13 Vulgate, Aethiopic, 

14 Codd. Lat., et al. 

16 G. H. 

16 Plin, NW. Z. iv. 12, 
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Ver. 9. ‘Ixavov 63 yp. duay.] namely, since the beginning of our voyage. 
—riodc] See on this late form, instead of xiov, Lobeck.’ — dia 7d Kai tr. 
vyoteiav dn Taper. } because also, even, the fusting was already past.” The 
vyoteia, kar’ éoyhv, is the fasting of the great day of atonement, which 
occurred on the 10th of Tisri.* It was thus already after the autumnal 
equinox, when navigation, which now became dangerous (éziogad.), was 
usually closed. *— rapjvec 6 I1.] He had experience enough for such a counsel.* 

Vv. 10, 11. @ewp] when I view the tumult of the sea. —6ére . . . méAdew 
éseofa:| A mixing of two constructions, of which the former is neglected 
as the speech flows onward.° — era tBpewc] with presumption. Paul warns 
them that the continuance of the voyage will not take place without temer- 
ity. Accordingly vera Bp. contains the subjective, and (uera) roAAqe Cyuiac 
ov pévov «.7.A. the objective, detriment with which the voyage would be 
attended. The expositcors—Ewald, however, takes the correct view— 
understand yerd bBp. of the injuria or sacvitia tempestatis. But as the defi- 
nition tempestatis has no place in the text, the view remains a very arbi- 
trary one, and has no corresponding precedent even in poets.’ The whole 
utterance is, moreover, the natural expression of just fear, in which case 
Paul could say 7juov without mistrusting the communication which he re- 
ceived in xxiii. 11; for by roArje the Cyuia rév pvyoy is affirmed, not of 
all, but only of a great portion of the persons on board. He only received 
at a later period the higher revelation, by which this fear was removed 
from him.* He speaks here in a way inclusive of others (juov), On account 
of their joint interest in the situation. A special ‘‘ entering into the fellow- 
ship of the Gentiles ’’° is as little indicated as is the assumption that he did 
not preach out of grief over the Jews. The present time and situation 
were not at all suitable for preaching. — éreiOero uaAAov] roi éuretpwc Exovor 
So the opposite 
view of the steersman and captain of the ship, vab«Aypoc, prevailed with 
the centurion. By reason of the inconvenience of the haven for wintering, 
the majority of those on board came to the resolution, etc., ver. 12. 

Ver, 12. ’Avevférov] not well situated, Hesychius and Suidas, elsewhere 
not found; the later Greeks have dicferoc. They ought, according to 
the counsel of Paul, to have chosen the least of two evils. — xpdc rapa- 
xetuaciav] for passing the winter.\° — xaxeibev] also from thence. As they had 
not hitherto lain to with a view to pass the winter, the resolution come to 
by the majority was to the effect of sailing onward from thence also.!! — 


Laddov Tpd¢ TO TAeiv, H eniBaTy arelpw vavtixyc, Oecumenius. 


1 Ad Phryn. p. 453, Paralip. p. 173. 
2 According to Bleek and de Wette, this 


® See Heind. ad Plat. Phaed. p.63C ; Winer, 
p. 318 (KE. T. 426); Raphel, Polyb. in loc. 


Jewish definition of time, as well as that con- 
tained in xx. 6, betrays a Jewish-Christian 
author. But the definitions of the Jewish 
calendar were generally, and very naturally, 
adopted in the apostolic church, Comp. 
Schneckenburger, p. 18. 

3 Ley. xvi. 29 ff., xxiii, 26 ff. 

4 See Wetstein, 

52 Cor. xi, 25, 


Comp. on xix. 27, xxiii. 23 f. 

7 Comp. Pind. Pyth. 1.73: vavoicrovov Bp 
idwv, Anthol. iii. 22.58 : Selcaca Jadatrns UBpi. 

8 See vy. 28, 24. 

* Baumgarten. 

10 Diod. Sic. xix. 68, and more frequently in 
Polybius. Comp. xxviii, 11. 

11 On éSevto Bovdjv, comp. Judg. xix. 80; 
Ps. xiii. 3. 
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eliza divawro] t.e. in order to try, whether perhaps they would be able.1— The 
haven oivg is called in Ptolem. iii. 17, dovvkodc, and the adjacent town 
dois. Stephanus Byzantinus, on the other hand, remarks: ouixove rbd 
Perhaps the two names were used in common of the haven and 
the city. Whether the haven was the modern Lutro, is uncertain.?— 
biéxew] quite like spectare, of the direction of the geographical position.’ 
— Aap is the Africus, the south-west wind, and Xépo¢c the Oaurus, the 
north-west.* The haven formed such acurve, that one shore stretched 
toward the north-west and the other toward the south-west (1‘). 

Ver. 138. But when gentler south winds had set in°-—this was the motive of 
the following défavrec. As, namely, Fair Havens, where they were, and also 
Phoenix farther to the west, whither they wished to go, lay on the south 
coast of the island, the south wind was favourable for carrying out their 
resolution, because it kept them near to the coast and did not allow them 
to drift down into the southern sea. — xexpatnxévac] to have become masters of 
their purpose, that is, to be able safely to accomplish it. Examples in 
Raphel, Polyb. —dapavrec] namely, the anchor, which is understood of 
itself in nautical language : they weighed anchor.® — docov rapedéy. tT. Kpfr.] 
they sailed closer, than could previously, ver. 8, be done, along the coust of 
Crete. accov, nearer, the comparative of dypz, is not only found in poetry 
from the time of Homer, but also in prose.” The Vulgate, which Erasmus 
follows, has: eum sustulissent de Asson, so that thus ASZON is connected 
with dpavrec and regarded as the name of a city of Crete ;* hence also Elz., 
Mill, Scholz have *Accov, as a proper name. But as this translation is at 
variance with the words as they stand, Luther, Castalio, Calovius, and 
several older expositors have taken *Accov as the accusative of direction : 
cum sustulissent Assum. But, even if the little town had really been situ- 
ated on the coast, which does not agree with Plin. /.c., the expression 
would have been extremely harsh, as dpavrec does not express the notion 
of direction; and not only so, but also the mere accusative of direction 
without a preposition is only poetical, and is foreign to the N. T. 

Ver. 14. *EGaite] intransitive: fell wpon, threw itself against it; often 
in the classical writers after Homer. —xar’ airjc] refers to the nearest 
antecedent Kpjryv, not’? to rpobéc. — dveuoc tudwvixdc| The adjective is 
formed from rvgév, a whirlwind, and is found also in Eustathius.'! — Eipo- 
Kibdur] the broad-surging, from edpoc, breadth, and Kaige. It is usually ex- 
plained: Zurus fluctus excitans, from Ripoc, the south-east wind, and 
But this compound would rather yield an appellation unsuitable 
EvpvxaAvdor.”? from evpic, 


Kpyrne. 


KAbdowv. 
for a wind ; south-east wave, fluctus euro excitatus. 


[iv.12. 


1 See Hartung, Partikell. IL. p. 206. 


2 In opposition to Smith, p. 88, see Hackett. 
3 See Alberti, Obss. p. 274; Kypke, II. p. 


134 f. 
4 See Kapp, ad Aristot. de mundo Hac. Ii. 


5 iromveva., Arist. probl. viii. 6; Heliodor. 


iii. 3. 
6 See Bos, Hilips., ed. Schaefer, p. 14 f. 


7 Herod. iii. 52, iv. 5; Joseph. Att. i. 20. 


1, al. 
8’Agos in Steph. Byz., Asvs in Plin. H. NV. 

9 Kiihner, IL. p. 204. 

10 Luther. 

11 See Wetstein. 

12 Defended by Toup, Hmend. in Suidam, 
IT. p. 506. Comp. Etym. M. p. 772, 31: rudar 
yap €or 7 TOD avewov opddpa mvON, Os Kai evpUK-~ 
AvSwv KadetTat. 
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according to the analogy ef eipukpelar, ehpruédov, edpudivye, etc., would cer- 
tainly be more suitable to the explanation broad-surging ; but on this very 
account the reading Eipuxabduv in B** 40, 138, is not to be approved with 
Griesbach, but to be considered as a correction. Lachmann and Borne- 
mann, followed by Ewald, Smith, and Hackett, have Eipaxbdwv, according 
to A 8 (Vulg. Cassiod.: Zwroaquilo), which also Olshausen, after Eras- 
mus, Grotius, Mill, Bengel, and others, approves ; the best defence of this 
reading is by Bentley, in Wolf, Our. This would be the east-north-east 
wind ; the compound formed, as in ebpdvoroc,’ euroauster, ewroafricus. But 
the words of the text lead us to expect a special actual name (xadobp.) of 
this particular whirlwind, not merely a designation of its direction. It is 
difficult also to comprehend why such an easily explicable name of a wind 
as Huroaquilo, eipaxbdwv, should have been converted into the difficult and 
enigmatic EipoxAtdwv. Far more naturally would the converse take place, 
and the EipoxAbdav, not being understood, would be displaced by the sim- 
ilar BipaxtAwr formed according to the well-known analogy of Bipéveroc 
k.7.A.; so that the latter form appears a product of old emendatory conjec- 
ture. Besides, Eipaxbdwv, if it were not formed by a later hand from the 
original Eipoxdidwr, would be an improbable mixture of Greek and Latin, 
and we do not see why the name should not have had some such form as 
EvpoBopéac 3 akbAwv = aquilo, is nowhere found (3*). 

Ver. 15. Suvapracd.| but when the ship was hurried along with the whirl- 
wind. —On dvrogbadueiv, to look in the face, then to withstand.? — éixidédvrec] 
may either, with the Vulgate, data nave flatibus ferebamur, Luther, Elsner, 
and many others, be referred to 76 mAoiov, or be taken in a reflexive sense: * 
we gave ourselves wp and were driven.* The former is simpler, because r. 
moiov precedes. ; 

Ver, 16. KAabdy, or according to Ptol. iii. 7 KAaidoc, or according to Mela 
ii. 7 and Plin. iv. 20 Gaudos, according to Suidas Kavdé, was the name of 
the modern Gozzo to the south of Crete. From the different forms of the 
name given by the ancients must be explained the variations in the codd, 
and vss., among which Kaida is attested by B ~** Syr. Aeth. Vulg., 
adopted by Lachmann, and approved by Ewald. We cannot determine 
how Luke originally wrote the name; still, as most among the ancients 
have transmitted it without 2, the 2, which has in its favour A G H x* vss. 
and the Greek Fathers, has probably been deleted by subsequent, though 
in itself correct, emendation. -— ric oxdoyc] they could scarcely become 
masters* of the boat, belonging to thegship, which swam attached to it, 
when they wished to hoist it up,° that it might not be torn away by the 
storm. 

Ver. 17. And after they had drawn this up, they applied means of protection, 
undergirding the ship. This undergirding " took place, in order to diminish 


1 Gel. ii. 22. 10. 5 mepixparets, Simmias in the Anthol. I. Pp. 
2 See Schweigh. Lex. Polyb. p. 57%. Comp. 137, Jacobs. 

Ecclus. xix. 6; Wisd. xii. 14. S Vivendi sO 
3 Raphel, Wolf, Bengel, Kypke. 7 Polyb. xxvii. 3. 3. 


4 Comp. Lobeck, ad Aj, 250. 
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the risk of foundering, by means of broad ropes,! which, drawn under the 
ship and tightened above, held its two sides more firmly together.* By 
onfeacc is to be understood all kinds of helpful apparatus * which they had 
in store for emergencies, as ropes, chains, beams, clamps, and the like.4 
The referring it to the help rendered by the passengers,® which was a matter 
of course amidst the common danger, makes the statement empty and un- 
necessary. — goBo0buevoi te x.7.A.] and fearing to strike on the nearest Syrtis. 
It is entirely arbitrary to understand rj Shprev, without linguistic prece- 
dent, in the wider sense of a sandbank,® and not of the African Syrtis. Of 
the two Syrtes, the Greater and the Lesser, the former was the nearest. As 
the ship was driven from the south coast of Crete along past the island of 
Clauda, and thus ran before the north-east wind, they might well, amidst 
the peril of their situation, be driven to the fear lest, by continuing their 
course with full sail, they might reach the Greater Syrtis ; and how utterly 
destructive that would have been !'—éxrirrew, of ships and shipwrecked 
persons, which are cast, out of the deep, navigable water, on banks, rocks, 
islands, shoals, or on the land, is very common from Homer onward.® — 7d 
oxevoc| the gear, the tackle, is the general expression for all the apparatus of 
the ship.° The context shows what definite tackle is here meant by specify- 
ing the aim of the measure, which was to prevent the ship from being cast 
upon the Syrtis, and that by withdrawing it as far as practicable from the 
force of the storm driving them towards the Syrtis. This was done by 
their lowering the sails, striking sail, and accordingly choosing rather to 
abandon the ship without sails to the wind, and to allow it to be driven 
(otirwe é¢épovro), than with stretched sails to be cast quickly, and without 
further prospect of rescue, on the Syrtis. Already at a very early date 7d 
oxevoc Was justly explained of the sails, and Chrysostom -even read ra tarva. 
According to Smith, the lowering of the rigging is meant, by which the 
driving of the ship in @ straight direction was avoided. But this presup- 
poses too exact an acquaintance with their position in the storm, consid- 
ering the imperfection of navigation in those times; and both the follow- 
ing description, especially ver. 20, and the measure adopted in ver. 29, 
lead us to assume that they had already relinquished the use of the sails. 
But the less likely it is that in the very exact delineation the account 
of the striking of the sails, which had not hitherto taken place, in opposi- 
tion to Kypke and Kuinoel, should have been omitted, and the more defi- 
nitely the collective meaning is applied in 7d cxeioc, the more objectionable 


4 See Wetstein. 

5 Grotius, Heinsius, and others. 

6 Sis, Travia, Epua, aTH SOS. 

7 See Herod. iii. 25f., iv. 178; Sallust. Jug. 
78 f.; Strabo, xvii. p. 834 f. 


1 jrolépata, tormenta, 

2 Yet it is doubtful whether the procedure 
was not such, that the ropes ran ina horizon- 
tal manner right round the ship (Boeckh, 
Stallb. ad Plat. l.c.). But see Smith. Comp. 


Plat. Rep. p. 616 C: oloyv ra trogopata Tov 
Tpinpwv, ovtTw macay ~vvéxwyv Thy mepibopar; 
Athen. v. 37; and see generally Boeckh, Ur- 
kunden tib d. Seewesen des Attischen Staats, 
p. 133 ff.; Smith (Zhe Ships of the Ancients), p. 
173 ff. ; Hackett, p. 426 ff. 

3 Aristot. Ret. ii. 5. 


8 Locella, ad Xen. Hph. p. 239; Stallb. ad 
Plat. Phil. p. 18 D. 

9 Plat. Crit. p. 117 D3 cKxevev doa tpijpect 
mpooyjker, Dem. 1145. 1: oKevdn tprnpapxixa, 
4145. 9; Xen. Oec. viii. 12. Polyb. xxii. 26. 13; 
and see Hermann, Privatalterth. § 50. 20. 
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appears the view of Grotius, Heinsius, Kuinoe], and Olshausen (after the 
Peshito), that rd cxevoc is the mast. Still more arbitrary, and, on account 
of égépovro, entirely mistaken is the rendering of Kypke: ‘‘demittentes 
ancoram,’? and that of Castalio and Vatablus: ‘‘demissa scapha ;”’ see, on 
the other hand, ver. 30. 

Vv. 18, 19. "Ex8029v érowoivro] they made a casting out, i.e. they threw 
overboard the cargo.! For the lightening of the vessel in distress, in order 
to make it go less deep and to keep it from grounding, they got rid ia 
the first instance of what could, in the circumstances, be most fitly dis- 
pensed with, namely, the cargo; but on the day after they laid hands even 
on the oxevy tov rAolov,? 7.e. the ship’s apparatus,—the utensils belonging to 
the ship, as furniture, beds, cooking vessels, and the like. The same 
collective idea, but expressed in the plural, occurs in Jonahi, 5. Others * 
understand the baggage of the passengers, but this is at variance with rou 
mdotov ; instead of it we should expect 7uav, especially as abréyempes pre- 
cedes. Following the Vulgate, Erasmus, Grotius, and many others, includ- 
ing Olshausen and Ewald, understand the arma navis, that is, ropes, beams, 
and the like belonging to the equipment of the ship. But the tackling is 
elsewhere called ra érAa, or ra oxedy, from oxevoc, and just amidst the danger 
this was most indispensable of all.—avréyerpec] with our own hands,* gives to 
the description a sad vividness, and does not present a contrast to the conduct 
of Jonah, who lay asleep,° as Baumgarten in his morbid quest of types imagines. 

Ver. 20. Mare dé 72iov «.7t.2.| For descriptions of storms from Greek and 
Roman writers, which further embellish this trait, see Grotius and Wetstein. ° 
— éxixeicbar| spoken of the incessantly assailing storm.? —oudr] ceterum in 
reference to time, 7.e. henceforth.* — juac] not yuiv, which would not have 
been suitable to Paul,® nor yet probably to his Christian companions. 

Vv. 21, 22. The perplexity had now risen in the ship to despair. But, 
as the situation was further aggravated by the fact that there prevailed in 
a high degree (roA2jc) that abstinence from food which anguish and despair 
naturally bring with them, Paul came forward in the midst of those on 
board (év péow airov), in the first instance with gentle censure, and after- 
wards with confident encouragement and promise. — On doiria, jejunatio, 
comp. Herod. iii. 52 ; Eur. Suppl. 1105; Arist. Hth. x. 9; Joseph. Antt. xii. 7. 
1.19 — rére] then, in this state of matters, as in xxviii. 1.11 — orabete x.7.2.| has 


1 Had the ship been loaded with dallast, 2 Diod. Sic. xiv. 79. 
and this been thrown out (Laurent), we should 3 Wetstein, Kypke, Rosenmiiller, Kuinoel. 
have expected a more precise designation 4 Hermann, ad Soph. Ant. 1160. 
(Epa). The oxevy, too, would not have been 5 Jonah i. 5. 
included in the category of things thrown out 6 Virg.. Aen. i. 85 ff., iii. 195 ff. ; Ach. Tat. 
at once on the following day, but after the ili. 2, p. 284, ai. 
ballast would have come, in the first instance, 7 See Alberti, Odss. 279; Wolf, Cu. 
the cargo. The ship was without doubt a § See Vigerus, p. 22, and Hermann thereon, 
merchant-yessel, and doubtless had no bal- pp. 706; Kiihner, ad@ Anab. ii. 2. 5. 
last at all. Otherwise they certainly would bp.o.a th ae Is 
have commenced with throwing the latter out, 10 Vulg. 
but would not thereupon have at once passed to 1180 also in the classics after participles, 


the cxevy. Dem. 926. 17; Aesch. Sept. 769; Arist: Xen. Cyr. i. 5.6; Dem. 83. 5, 60. 18. 
Eth. iii.1; Pollux, i. 99; LXX. Jonahi. 5. 
* 
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here, as in xvii. 22, ii. 14, something solemn. —airév| not nuav ; for the 
censure as well as also primarily the encouragement was intended to apply 
to the sailors, — idec uév] it was necessary indeed. This yév does not stand in 
relation to the following «a/, but the contrast—possibly : but it has not been 
done—is suppressed.'| Bengel well remarks: ‘‘xaé modestiam habet.’? — 
Kepdjoat K.t.2.] and to have spared us this insolence? and the loss suffered. 
ravrv points to the whole present position of danger in which the éBpue, 
wherewith the warnings of the apostle were despised and the voyage vent- 
ured, presented itself in a way to be keenly felt as such. xepdaivew, of that 
gain, which is made by omission or avoidance.* The evil in question is con- 
ceived as the object, the non-occurrence of which goes to the benefit of the 
person acting, as the negative object of gain. Analogous to this is the 
Latin lucrifacere, see Grotius.*— axoBody yap puyye x.t.A.] for there shall be 
no loss of a soul from the midst of you, except loss of the ship, i.e. no loss of 
life, but only the loss of the ship. An inaccuracy of expression, which con- 
tinues with </#v, as if before there had simply been used the words drof. 
yap ovd. éota.° —To what Paul had said in ver. 10, his present announce- 
ment stands related as a correction. He has now by special revelation 
learned the contrary of what he had then feared, as respected the appre- 
hended loss of Jife. ’ 

Vv. 23-25. “Ayyedoc] an angel (x*). But naturally those hearers who 
were Gentiles, and not ried acquainted with Judaism, understood 
this as well as rov Ocoi «.7.2. according to their Gentile conception, of a mes- 
senger of the gods, aa of one of the gods, — oi eiui éya, @ Kal Aatpeiw]) to 
whom I belong, as His property, and whom Lalso, in accordance with this 
belonging, serve.*° Paul thus characterizes himself as intimate with God, 
and therewith assures the credibility of his announcement, in which rod 
Qcov with great emphasis precedes the dyyedoc «.7.A. (see the critical re- 
marks). On éyé (see the critical remarks), in which is expressed a holy 
sense of his personal standing, Bornemann correctly remarks: ‘‘ Pronomen 
Paulum minime dedecet coram gentilibus verba facientem.’’ — keydpiotai cot 
6 Oebc] God has granted to thee, i.e. He has saved them, according to His 
counsel, for thy sake.’ Here, too,® the appearance, which is to be re- 
garded as a work of God, is not a vision in a dream. The testimony and 
the consciousness of the apostle, who was scarce likely to have slumbered 
and dreamed on that night, are decisive against this view, and particularly 
against the naturalizing explanation of Eichhorn,’ Zeller, and Hausrath, 
De Wette takes objection to the mode of expression xeydpiotat x.T.A., and 18 
inclined to trace it to the high veneration of the reporter; but this is 
unfair, as Paul had simply to wtter what he had heard. And he had heard, 
that for his sake the saving of all was determined. Bengel well remarks: 


1See Kiihner, § 733, note, p. 430; Baeum- Phryn. p. 740 f. 


lein, Partik. p. 163. Comp. on xxviii. 22. 5 Comp. Winer, p. 587 [E. T. 789]. 
2 See on ver. 10. ® Comp. Rom. i. 9. 
3 See examples in Bengel, and Kypke, II. 7 See on iii. 14. 

p. 139 f. 8 Comp. on xvi. 10. 


4 On the form xepdjoar, see Lobeck, ad ® Bibl. UL. p. 407, 1084. 
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‘Non erat tam periculoso alioqui tempore periculum, ne videretur P., que 
necessario Aicebat, gloriose dicere.’? —oitw¢ kal’ év tp.] comp. 1. 11. 

Ver. 26. But—0é, leading over to the mode of the promised deliverance— 
we must be cast} on some island. This assurance, made to Paul probably 
through the appearance just narrated, is verified ver. 41 ff. But it is lightly, 
and without reason assigned, conjectured by Zeller that vv. 21-26 contain 
a vaticinium post eventum on the part of the author. 

Vy. 27-29. But after the commencement of the fourteenth night, namely, 
after the departure from Fair Havens,? while we were driven up and down® 
in the Adriatic sea, about midnight, the sailors descried, etc. The article was 
not required before the ordinal number,‘ as a special demonstrative stress® 
is not contemplated, but only the simple statement of time. On vd émeyé- 
vero (see the critical remarks), the night set in.*—é’ Adpiac] here and frequently, 
not in the narrower sense’ of the Golfo di Venetia, but in the wider sense 
of the sea between Italy and Greece, extending southward as far as, and 
inclusive of, Sicily.*—pocdyew] that it approaches to them.® The opposite is 
See Smith and the passages in Kuinoel. The conjec- 
ture of the sailors (ixevdovv) had doubtless its foundation in the noise of 
the surf,” such as is usual in the vicinity of land. — On porivew, to cast the 
sounding lead," and on dpywd,’? a measure of length of six feet, like our 
fathom. — diacthoarrec| note the active: having made a short interval, 1.e. 
haying removed the ship a little way farther.4— dexarévre] With this de- 
crease of depth the danger increased of their falling on reefs,’* such as are 
frequent in the vicinity of small islands. —réooapac].** For the different 
expressions for casting anchor, see Poll. i. 108 (14). 

Ver. 30. While they were lying here at anchor longing for daylight, 
qoxovto nuépav yevéobat, ver. 29, the sailors, in order with the proximity of 
land to substitute certainty for uncertainty, make the treacherous attempt 
to escape to land in the boat, which they had already let down under the 
pretence of wishing to cast anchor from the prow of the ship, and thus to 
leave the vessel together with the rest of those on board to their fate. Cer- 
tainly the captain of the vessel,'’ whose interest was too much bound up 
with the preservation of the ship, was not implicated in this plot of his 
servants ; but how easily are the bonds of fidelity and duty relaxed in 


avayxupeiv, recedere. 


1 éxmececyv, see on ver. 17. 

2 Comp. vv. 18, 19. 

3 Suadep., see the passages in Wetstein and 
Kypke, II. p. 141, and Philo, de migr. Abr. p. 
410 E. 

4 Poppo, ad Thue. ii. 70. 5. 

5 Ameis on Hom. Od. xiv. 241. 

6 Comp. Herod. viii. 70; Thuc. iv. 25; 
Polyb. i. 11. 15, ii. 25. 5. 

7 Plin. iii. 16. 20. 


notus.” Horat. Od. i. 3. 15. 

® “Lucas optice loquitur nautarum more,” 
Kypke. See Cic. Quaest. acad. iv. 25. 

10 Smith. 

11 Bodts, in Herodotus xatareiparypia. See 
the passages from Eustathius in Wetstein. 
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13 See Herod. ii. 169; Beckh, metvol. Un- 
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vulgar minds when placed in circumstances of perilous uncertainty, if at 
the expense of these bonds a safe deliverance may be obtained ! — T popacet 
og . . . “eAdovtov] The genitive is absolute, subordinate to the preceding 
xerac., and zpogacec! is adverbial,? as in classical writers the accusative 
xpdgaotv more commonly occurs.* Hence: on pretence as though they would, 
etc. — éxreive] extendere.* They affected and pretended that by means of 
the boat they were desirous to reach out anchors’ from the prow, from 
which these anchors hung,° into the sea, in order that the vessel might be 
secured not only behind,’ but also before. Incorrectly Laurent renders : ‘‘ to 
cast out the anchors farther into the sea.’’? Against this, it is decisively 
urged that ayxipac is anarthrous, and that é« rpépac stands in contrast to é« 
mpvuryc, ver. 29. 

Vv. 31, 52. Paul applied not first to the captain of the vessel, but at once 
to the soldiers, because they could take immediately vigorous measures, as 
the danger of the moment required ; and the energetic and decided word 
of the apostle availed. —oira . . . tueic] Correlates. Paul, however, does 
not say jueic, but appeals to the direct personal interest of those addressed. 
— cutijvar ov divacbe] spoken in the consciousness of the divine counsel, in 
so far as the latter must have the fulfilment of duty by the sailors as the 
human means of its realization (m‘*). — éxreoeiv] to fall out. We are to 
think on the boat let down into the sea,*® yet hanging with its fastened end 
to the ship—when the soldiers cut the ropes asunder. 

Ver. 33. But now, when he had overcome this danger, it was the care of 
the prudent rescuer, before anything further, to see those on board strength- 
ened for the new work of the new day by food. But until it should become 
day,—so long, therefore, as the darkness of the night up to the first break 
of dawn did not allow any ascertaining of their position or further work,— 
in this interval he exhorted all, etc. —reccapeck. of. ipuépav x.7.2.| waiting, 
for deliverance, the fourteenth day to-day, since the departure from Fair 
Havens, ye continue without food. aoitor holds with diated. the place of a 
participle.® — pydév rpociaB.] since ye have taken to you (adhibuistis) nothing, 
no food. This emphatically strengthens the adoro. That, however, the 
two terms are not to be understood of complete abstinence from food, but 
relatively, is self-evident ; Paul expresses the ‘‘ insolitam cibi abstinentiam”’ ” 
earnestly and forcibly.” 

Ver. 34. Ilpic tic ier. cur.| on the side of your deliverance, e salute vestra, , 
i.e. corresponding, conducing to your deliverance.'? Observe the emphatic: 
duetépac ; your benefit I have in view. — oidevic yap x.r.A.] assigns the reason: 


1 Comp. Luke xx. 47; Thuc. v. 53. 1, vi. ® See the passages in Winer, p. 326 [E. T. 
2 Bernhardy, p. 130. (76. 1. 437] ; Kriiger on Thue. i. 34. 2, and Kiihner,, 
3 Dory. ad Charit. p. 319; Kriiger on Thuc. ad Xen. Mem. i. 6. 2. 

iii. 111.1, on &s, comp. on 1 Cor, iy. 18, and 10 Calvin. 

see Xen. Anad. i. 2. 1. 11 Comp. oAAjs, ver. 21. 
4Vulg. 12 Comp. Thuc. iii. 59. 1, v. 105. 3; Plat.. 
5 « Pune eo usque prolato,” Grotius. Gorg. p. 459C; Arr. An, vii. 16.9. See on; 
6 Pind. Pyth, iv. 342, x. 80. this use of zpés with the genitive (only found 
He VieK. 29. here in the N. T.), Bernhardy, p. 264; Winer, 
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for the previous rpd¢ r. iuerép. cwrypiac. For your deliverance, I say, for, 
etc. In this case their own exertions and the bodily strengthening neces~ 
sary for this purpose are conceived as conditioning the issue. —On the 
proverbial expression itself, which denotes their being kept utterly exempt from 
harm, comp. Luke xxi. 18; 1 Sam. xiv. 45; 2 Sam. xiv. 11; 1 Kings1. 52. 

Vv. 35, 86. Like the father of a family* among those at table, not, as 
Olshausen and Ewald suppose, notwithstanding that most of the persons 
were beathens, regarding the meal as a Christian love-feast, Paul now, by 
way of formal and pious commencement of the meal, uttered the thanks- 
giving-prayer—for the disposition towards, and relative understanding of, 
which even the Gentiles present were in.this situation susceptible—over 
the bread,? broke it, and commenced to eat (jpEato éobiew). And all of them, 
encouraged by his word and example, on their part followed. — rpooeAdp. 
tpopic| partook of food.* It is otherwise in ver. 33, with accusative. 

Ver. 37. And what a large meal was thus brought about !— The number 
276 may surprise us on account of its largeness;* but, apart from the fact 
that we have no knowledge of the size and manning of the Alexandrian 
ship, ver. 6, it must, considering the exactness of the entire narrative, be 
assumed as correct ; and for the omission of d:axdo.a the single evidence of 
B, which has dc, is too weak. 

Ver. 38. Now, seeing that for some time, and in quite a brief period 
must the fate of those on board be decided, further victuals were unneces- 
sary—now they ventured on the last means of lightening the ship, which, 
with the decreasing depth,* was urgently required for the purpose of driv- 
ing it on to the land, and cast the provisions overboard, which, considering 
the multitude of men and the previous dotia, was certainly still a con- 
siderable weight. Chrysostom aptly remarks: obrw Aouriv r6 wav éEppuav 
éxl Tox Iatiov, &¢ kat tov citov éxBadreiv. Xiroc may denote either corn, or 
also, as here and often with Greek writers, provisions particularly prepared 
from corn, meal, bread, etc. Others® have explained it as the corn with 
which, namely, the ship had been /reighted. But against this it may be 
urged, first, that this freighting is not indicated ; secondly, that xopec#. d2 
tpooy¢ corresponds to the throwing out of the provisions, and not of the 
Jreight ; and thirdly, that the throwing out of the freight had already taken 
place,* as this indeed was most natural, because the freight was the 
heaviest. 

Ver. 39. Ty yijv obk éreyivoor.] i.e. when it became day, they recognised 
not what land it was; the land lying before them (rv y#v) was one un- 
known to them. — xéArov dé riva katevdovv éyovra aiyiadév] Thus Luke writes 
quite faithfully and simply, I might say naively, what presented itself to 
the scrutinizing gaze of those on board: but they perceived a bay which had 
a beach. A bay and a beach belonging to it—so much they saw at tne un- 
known land, and this sufficed for the resolution to land there, where it was 


1 Comp. Luke xxiv. 39. [vi. 11. 5 Ver. 28. 
2 Matt. xiv. 19, xv. 86; Mark viii, 6; John 6 Erasmus, Luther, Beza, e¢ al., including 
3 Comp. Herod. viii. 90. Baumgarten, Smith, Hackett. 


4 See Bornemann in loc. 7 Ver. 18, 
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possible. Observe that aiy:atdc is a flat coast,’ thus suitable for landing, in 
distinction from the high and rugged d«r7.2 Hence it is not even neces- 
sary, and is less simple, to connect, with Winer, eic 6v «.7.4. as modal defi- 
nition of aiyca2. closely with the latter: ‘‘a shore of such a nature, that,” 
etc. — eic dy] applies to aiyiaa. See ver. 40. For examples of éw6ecir, used 
of the thrusting a ship from the open sea on to the land, navem ¢jicere, 
expellere, see Wetstein. On St. Paul’s Bay, see the description and chart 
of Smith. 

Ver, 40. A vivid description of the stirring activity now put forth in 
making every effort to reach the shore. 1. They cut the four anchors 
round about (wepieAdvrec), and let them fall into the sea, in order neither to 
lose time nor to burden the ship with their weight. 2. At the same time 
they loosened the bands, with which they fastened the rudders to the ship 
in order to secure them while the ship lay at anchor from the violence of 
the waves, for the purpose of now using them in moving on. 8. They 
spread the top-sail before the wind, and thus took their course (xazeiyov) 
for the beach (¢ei¢ rov aiyiaddv). —eiwy] is to be referred to the dyxtpac, 
which they let go by cutting, so that they fell into the sea. Arbitrarily, 
following the Vulgate (committebant se), Luther, Beza, Grotius take it as 
‘ cia TO wholoy Lévae etc T7Vv Oadaccav.’’—That tov rydadiwv is not to be taken 
for the singular, but that larger ships had two rudders,* managed by one 
steersman.* — 6 dpréuov] not elsewhere occurring in Greek writers as part 
of a ship, is most probably explained of the top-gallant+sail placed high on 
the mast.*° Labeo points to this view: ‘‘Malum navis esse partem, arte- 
monem autem non esse, Labeo ait,’’® in which words he objects to the con- 
founding of the artemon with the mast: the mast constituted an integral 
part of the ship, but the artemon did not, because it was fastened to the 
mast. Luther’s translation: ‘‘mast,’’’ is therefore certainly incorrect. 
Grotius, Heumann, Rosenmiiller, and others, including Smith, explain it 
of ‘the small sail at the prow of the ship.’ In this they assume that the 
mast had already been lowered; but this is entirely arbitrary, as Luke, 
although he relates every particular so expressly, has never mentioned this.° 
Besides, we cannot see why this sail should not have been called by its 
technical name déAuv.2 Hadrianus, Junius, Alberti, Wolf, and de Wette 
understand the mizzen-sail at the stern, which indeed bears that name in 
the present day,” but for this éc/dpouoc," is well known to be the old tech- 
nical name. — 79 rveobon| sc. aipa, has raised itself quite to the. position of 


a substantive.'2 The dative indicates the reference; they hoisted up the 
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6 In Jabolen. Dig. lib. 1. tit. 16, leg. 242. 
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sail for the breeze, so that the wind now swelled it from behind. For exam- 
ples of éraipev, for hoisting up and thereby expanding the sail, and for 
xaréyev to steer towards, see Kypke, II. p. 144. 

Ver. 41. But when they had struck upon a promontory.' — It is altogether 
arbitrary to abandon the literal import of d.0dAacooc, forming two seas, or 
having the sea on both sides, bimaris,* and to understand by rézo¢ di0a2. a 
sandbank or a reef, situated after the manner of an island before the 
entrance of the bay. This view is supposed to be necessary on account of 
ver. 43 f., and it is asked: ‘‘quorsum enim isti in mare se projicerent, si 
in ipsum litus navis impegerat prora?’’* But the promontory, as is very fre- 
quently the case, jutted out with its point under the surface of the water, 
and was covered to so great an extent by the sea, that the ship stranding 
on the point was yet separated from the projecting dry part of the isthmus 
by a considerable surface of water ; hence those stranded could only reach 
the dry land by swimming. Even in Dio Chrys. v. p. 88, by which the 
signification of 7¢ef is sought to be made good, because there tpayéa «. diba- 
Aatra x. tatviae (sandbanks) are placed together, daa. is not to be taken 
otherwise than réro¢ di04a. here. — éréxevAav] éronéAdew may be either tran- 
sitive: to thrust the ship on, to cause it to strand,* or ¢éntransitive: to 
strand, to be wrecked.® As rv vaiv is here added, which in the intransitive 
view would be the accusative of more precise definition, but quite super- 
fluous, the transitive view is that suggested by the text: they thrust the 
ship upon, they made it strand. Lachmann and Tischendorf, following 
A B* C, have éréxecAav, from éxixéd2u, to push to the land, navem appellere. 
But neither does this meaning suit, as here it is the ship going to wreck that 
_ is spoken of ; nor can proof be adduced from the aorist form éréxe:Aa.® — 
épeicaca] having fixed itself. On épeidecv, used also by the Greeks in an 
intransitive sense, comp. Prov. iv. 4.—7 62 mptuva édbero «.7.A.] for the 
promontory had naturally the deeper water above it the farther it ran 
seawards, so that the stern was shattered by the power of the waves. This 
shipwreck was at least the fourth’ which Paul suffered. 

Vv. 42-44. Now, when the loss of the ship was just as certain, as with 
the proximity of the land the escape of those prisoners who could swim 
was easily possible, the soldiers were of a mind to kill them; but the cen- 
turion was too much attached to Paul to permit it.* Not sharing in the 
apprehension of his soldiers, he commanded that all in the ship who knew 
how to swim should swim to land, and then the rest, to whom in this way 
assistance was ready on shore, were to follow partly on planks and partly 
on broken pieces of the ship. — Bovay éyévero, iva] there took place a project, 
in the design, that, etc. ; comp. on ver. 1, and see Niigelsb. on the Iliad, p. 


1 As to mepir., comp. on Luke x, 30. 

2 See the passages in Wetstein. 

3 Calovius; compare Kuinoel. 

4 Herod. vi. 16, vii. 182 ; Thuc. iv. 26. 5. 
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62, ed. 8, who on such modes of expression appropriately remarks that 
the ‘** willis conceived as a striving will.’? — axoppixrev, to cast down, intran- 
sitive, in the sense of se projicere.' — kai rove Aowrove| sc. éScévar (€ mari) éxd 
THY yqv. — érxi caviow| on planks, which were at hand in the ship. — éxi tivev 
TOV axd Tov TAoiov| On something from the ship, on pieces which had partly 
broken loose from it by the stranding, so forming wreck (vavdyiov, épeiziov), 
and were partly torn off by the people themselves for that purpose. é7i 
denotes both times the local being upon, and the change between dative and 
genitive is to be regarded as merely accidental.? — In the history of this final 
rescue, Baumgarten, II. p. 420, has carried to an extreme the arbitrariness 
of allegorico-spiritual fiction, 


Remark 1.—The extraordinarily exact minuteness and vividness in the nar- 
rative of this whole voyage justifies the hypothesis that Luke, immediately 
after its close, during the winter spent in Malta, wrote down this interesting 
description in the main from fresh recollection, and possibly following notes 
which he had made for himself even during the voyage — perhaps set down in 
his diary, and at a later period transferred from it to his history. 

Remarx 2,—The transition from the first person —in which he narrates as a 
companion sharing the voyage and its fortunes—into the third is not to be con- 
sidered as an accident or an inconsistency, but is founded on the nature of the 
contents, according to which the sailors specially come into prominence as 
subject. See vv. 13, 17, 18, and 19, 21, 29, 38-41. 

Remark 3. If the assumption of the school of Baur as to the set purpose 
animating the author of the Acts were correct, this narrative of the voyage, 
with all its collateral circumstances in such detail, would be a meaningless bal- 
last of the book. But it justifies itself in the purely historical destination of 
the work, and confirms that destination. 


Norres py AMERICAN Eprtor. 


(a4) And he put us therein. VY. 6. 


In no ancient literature have we, in so small a compass, such a minute de- 
scription of a voyage and shipwreck as is contained in this chapter of the Acts, 
and the account abounds in nautical phrases and words. To account for the 
great minuteness of detail with which the voyage is described it has been sup- 
posed that Luke kept a diary during the voyage and used it in his history. 
The Voyage and Shipwreck of St. Paul, by James Smith, Esq., of Jordan Hill, a 
work of European reputation, gives a full explanation and illustration of the 
entire voyage. “ Mr. Smith has applied his nautical knowledge to the elucida- 
tion of this chapter, and by so doing has furnished us with a new and inde- 
pendent argument in favor of the authenticity of the Acts.” 

Hackett is also particularly full and minute on this and the following chap- 
ter. The Greek words éveGiGacev tude ei¢ aitd, rendered put us therein, is a nauti- 


1 See Schaefer, ad Bos Hl. p. 127. 
2 See Bernhardy, p. 200 f.; Kiihner, § 624, ad Xen. Mem. i. 1. 20. 
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cal phrase, and means put us on board of it. Hackett remarks : “ It will be ob- 
served that Luke employs such terms with great frequency, and with singular 
precision. He uses, for example, not less than thirteen different verbs which 
agree in this, that they mark in some way the -progression of the ship, but 
which differ, inasmuch as they indicate its distance from the land, rate of 
movement, direction of the wind, or some such circumstance. With the ex- 
ception of three of them, they are all nautical expressions.’. Doubtless the 
writer learned the use of such terms from the sailors themselves. 


(H‘) Fair Havens. V. 8. 


On this harbor Alford writes : ‘‘ The situation of this anchorage was ascer- 
tained by Pococke from the fact of the name still remaining.’’ ‘‘ In searching 
after Lehena farther to the west, I found out a place which I thought to be of 
ereater consequence because mentioned in Holy Scripture and also honored by 
the presence of St. Paul, that is the Fair Havens, near unto the city of Lasea ; 
for there is a small bay about two leagues to the east of Matala, which is now 
called by the Greeks good, or fair, havens.’”? Mr, Smith in quoting this pas- 
sage adds : ‘‘ The most conclusive evidence that this is the Fair Havens of 
Scripture is that its position is precisely that where a ship, circumstanced as 
St. Paul’s was, must have put in.” 

Hackeit observes : “ This harbor consists of an open roadstead, or rather two 
roadsteads contiguous to each other, which may account for the plural desig- 
nation. It is adapted also by its situation to afford the shelter in north-west 
winds, which the anchorage mentioned by Luke afforded to Paul’s vessel. 
Nautical authorities assure us that this place is the farthest point to which an 
ancient ship could have attained with north-westerly winds, because here the 
land turns suddenly to the north.” Gloag says that Rev. G. Brown iden- 
tified the exact situation of Lasea, in the year 1856. He ascertained that the 
natives of Crete gave the name of Lasea to some ruins on the coast about five 
miles east of Fair Havens, Two white pillars and other remains still mark the 
spot. 


(t') Toward the north-west and south-west. V. 12. 


On this phrase which he renders, looking down the south-west and north- 
west winds, i.¢., in the direction of these winds, viz., north-east and south-east, 
Alford writes : “* For Aiy and yopoc¢ are not quarters of the compass, but winds ; 
and «ard, used with a wind, denotes the direction of its blowing—‘ down the 
wind.’ This interpretation, which I was long ago persuaded was the right one, 
I find now confirmed by the opinion of Mr, Smith.” Hackettin a note says : ‘* As 
this question has excited some interest, it may be well to mention how it is 
viewed in works published since 1850. Humphrey (1854) says that Mr. Smith’s 
passages are not quite conclusive as to BAérovta xara AiBa. He supposes Phe- 
nix to be the modern Phineka which opens to the west, and thus adopts the 
common explanation of the phrase. Alford (1852), agrees with Smith. [And he 
adds to his note on verse 12, this statement : “See Professor Hackett’s note, 
impugning the above view and interpretation. I cannot observe on it, as it 
has only come to hand as these sheets are being printed, but it does not alter 
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my opinion.’’—Am. Ed.] Howson would admit an instance of thet usage in 
Josephus, but says the other alleged proofs are untenable or ambiguous. He 
mediates between the two opinions by suggesting that the point of view 
(84erovra) is from the sea and not the land, so that card AiBa would have its 
usual meaning, and yet the harbor open toward the east like Lutro. Words- 
worth has a copious note on this question. He reviews the arguments on both 
sides, and sums up with the result that we should not abandon the ancient in- 
terpretation, or at all events should suspend our decision till we have more 
complete topographical details for forming it. Gloag says: ‘‘ There is a differ- 
ence of opinion regarding the exact situation of the ancient Phenix. Lutro, 
Sphakia, and Franco Castello, places on the south coast of Crete, to the west 
of Cape Matala, have each been fixed upon. Most modern commentators are 
now agreed that the modern part of Lutro is meant.”’ 

He adds that Spratt informs us that a wide bay, a little to the west of it, is 
still known by the name of Phcenix, and says : “‘ Most probably it is this bay 
to the west which is meant, as the haven of Lutro is open to the east, and 
therefore does not suit the description of it given by Luke, as looking toward 
the south-west and north-west, whereas the bay of Pheenice does, being open to 
the west.” Ina note he adds further : ‘* This view, that Phoenix is not Lutro, 
but the adjoining bay to the west, is also adopted by Humphrey and by Bishop 
Wordsworth.” . 


(3*) Euroclydon. Y. 14. 


Gloag remarks on this word : “Alford thinks that it isa corruption by the 
Greek sailors of evpaxtiur, as the last part of that word was not Greek, but Latin. 
The addition 6 xa2ovuevoc denotes that it was a popular name given to the wind 
by the sailors, just as a similar wind in the Mediterranean is now known to 
our seamen by the name of the Levanter,” Hackeit thinks the name of the 
wind denotes the point from which it came, and should probably be written 
eipaxt/wov, Euroaquilo, as in the Vulgate, a north-east wind, and says the in- 
ternal evidence favors that form of the word. In this opinion Alexander, Jacob- 
son, Jacobus, and Plumptre substantially concur. The Revised Version gives the 
name Euraquilo, which Abbot and Taylor also approves. In popular language 
it was a north-easterly gale. Schaff says: ‘‘ We here naturally think of the 
beautiful stanza of the Greek hymn of Anatolius containing the word Euroc- 
lydon. 

‘“*¢ Ridge of the mountain wave, lower thy crest ! 
Wail of Euroclydon, be thou at rest ! 
Sorrow can never be, darkness must fly, 
Where saith the Light of light, Peace! Itis I!” 


(x) The angel of God. V. 23. 


The literal rendering is, as in the Revised Version, an angel of the God, 
whose Iam. The ministry of angels is frequently referred to in the Acts. 

This form of expression is natural in addressing idolaters, to whom the idea 
of an angel was familiar, as a messenger from the gods, but who had no idea of 
the one living and true God. This vision was to Paul a source of strength and 
presence of mind, which he was able in some degree to impress on others. 
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Stier says : ‘‘ How beautiful is the quiet certainty of the apostle amid the 
dangers of the raging sea. Iam God's is the loftiest and inmost confidence of 
piety ; I serve himis the consequent appeal to the vitality of his worship.” 
Howson characterizes this statement of the apostle as ‘‘ one of the noblest ut- 
terances that ever came from the lips of man, and made more remarkable by 
the circumstances under which the words were uttered.” 


(u4) They cast four anchors out of the stern. V. 29. 


Some suppose that the four anchors here mentioned wasa four-fluked anchor ; 
but large vessels often carried several anchors. , Athenzeus mentions a ship that 
had eight iron anchors, and the quotation from Cxsar by Meyer refers to ships 
made fast by four anchors. In general the ancients, like the moderns, an- 
chored from the bow. The reason why anchors in the present instance were 
cast from the stern was that in that way the progress of the ship would at 
once be stopped without swinging round. “‘ In the battles of the Nile and of 
Copenhagen, Nelson had his ships anchored from the stern, and the fact de- 
rives peculiar interest from the statement that he had been reading Acts xxvii. 
on the morning of the engagement.” (Plumptre.) 

Having cast out the anchors they wished for day. These words vividly por- 
tray the straw of hope and fear which made them almost ery : ‘‘ And if our 
fate be death, give light and let us die.” 


(mt) Except these abide, ye cannot be saved. V. 31. 


Notwithstanding the divine assurance to Paul, means were necessary, and 
these were ordained as well asthe end. Paul’s vigilance and the seamen’s skill 
and labor were required to effect the divine purpose. Stier says: “‘ We see, 
therefore, that God’s promises are conditional ; in this case, the use of ordinary 
means anda faithful perseverance in duty to the very last were both requisite.’ : 

Calvin on this verse writes: “ Paul doth not dispute, in this place, precisely 
of the power of God, that he may separate the same from his will and from 
means ; and surely God doth not, therefore, commend his (strength or) power 
(virtutem suam) to the faithful, that they may give themselves to sluggishness 
and carelessness, contemning means or rashly cast away themselves when there 
is some certain way of escape. And yet for all this it doth not follow that the 
hand of God is tied to means or helps, but when God appointeth this or that 
means to bring anything to pass, he holdeth all men’s senses that they may 
not pass the bounds which he hath appointed.” 

Dr. Chalmers, in a sermon on Acts xxvii. 22 and 31, says : ‘‘ There is no incon- 
sistency between these verses. God says in one of them, by the mouth of 
Paul, that these men were certainly to be saved, and Paul says in the other of 
these verses that unless the centurion and others were to do so and so, they 
should not be saved. In one of the verses, it is made to be the certain and 
unfailing appointment of God. In the other it is made to depend on the cen- 
turion. There is no difficulty in all this, if you would just consider that God, 
who made the end certain, made the means certain also. It is true that the 
end was certain to happen, and it is as true that the end would not happen 
without the means, but God secured the happening of both, and so gives sure- 
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ness and consistency to the passage before us.” He also says : ‘‘ There must 
be a sad deal of evasion and of unfair handling with particular passages to 
get free of the evidence which we find for the doctrine of predestination in 
the Bible. And independently of Scripture altogether, the denial of this doc- 
trine brings a number of monstrous conceptions along with it. It supposes 
God to make a world, and not to reserve in, his own hand the management of 
its concerns. Though it should concede to him an absolute sovereignty over 
all matter, it deposes him from his sovereignty over the region of created 
minds, that far more dignified and interesting portion of his works. The 
greatest events of the history of the universe are those which are brought about 
by the agency of willing and intelligent beings, and the enemies of the doc- 
trine invest every one of these beings with some sovereign and independent 
principle of freedom, in virtue of which it may be asserted of this whole class 
of events, that they happened, not because they were ordained of God, but 
because the creatures of God, by their own uncontrolled power, brought them 
into existence. At this rate, even He to whom we give the attribute of omnis- 
cience is not able to say at this moment what shall be the fortune or the fate of 
any individual, and the whole train of future history is left to the wildness of 
accident. All this carries along with it so complete a dethronement of God, it 
is bringing his creation under the dominion of so many nameless and undeter- 
minable contingencies, it is taking the world and the current of its history so 
entirely out of the hands of him who formed it, it is withal so opposite to 
what obtains in every other field of observation, when instead of the lawless- 
ness of chance, we shall find that the more we attend the more we perceive of a 
certain necessary and established order, that from these and other considera- 
tions which might be stated the doctrine in question, in addition to the testi- 
monies which we find for it in the Bible, is at this moment receiving a very 
general support from the speculations of infidel as well as Christian philoso- 
phers.”’ 


ro 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 


Ver. 1. éxéyvacav] Lachm. Tisch. Born, read éréyvwpev, according to A BC 
8, min. and most vss. Rightly ; the third person was introduced with a ret- 
rospective view to xxvii. 39, through the connection with the concluding 
words of xxvii, 44. — Ver, 2. avdiavrec] Lachm. Born. read dwavrtec, according 
to A BC8, min. But AN was liable to omission even in itself, and especially 
through the preceding N. — Ver. 3. éx] Lachm. Tisch. Born. read dé, which is 
decidedly attested, and therefore to be adopted. — drefeA900o0a] So Tisch. Born. 
Scholz, according to A G H, min. Chrys. Theophyl. But Elz. and Lachm. have 
2&e2000ca. The double compound was the more easily neglected as it was not 
elsewhere known from the N. T. -— Ver. 5. dmorivagac] drorivatauevos, although 
adopted by Scholz and Tisch., is not sufficiently attested by A G H, min. — Ver. 
10. rAv ypelav] Lachm. Tisch. Born. have rd¢ ypeiac, according to A BJ &, min. 
A gloss on ta mpd¢ Thy ypetav, after xx. 34. —Ver. 14. éx’ adroic] Lachm. and 
Born., following A BJ &, min., read rap’ abroic, which was introduced as ex- 
planatory. — Ver. 16. 6 éxarévrapyoc . . . oTparoredapyn] 1s wanting (so that the 
passage continues: éretparn tw Il.) in A B & lot 40, Chrys. and most vss. Con- 
demned by Mill, Bengel, and other, suspected by Griesb., and deleted by Lachm. 
and Tisch. Defended especially by Born. in Rosenm. Repert. II. p. 301 f. The 
words, attested by G H and most min. Ar. p. Slav. Theophyl. Oec., have cer- 
tainly the suspicion of being an expansion. Yet in opposition to their rejec- 
tion we may urge, first, that there are no variations in detail, as is the general 
rule with interpolations ; secondly, that the writer of a gloss, instead of ro 
crparored., would probably have written the more readily occurring plal; and 
thirdly, that in transcribing one might very easily pass from éxatovrAPXOS 
directly to orparoreOAPXH, which corruption would then produce the form of 
Lachmann’s text. — Ver. 17. aitév] Elz. has tov Haddov, against A B &, min. 
Chrys. and several vss. The name came in, because in ver. 17 a separate new 
act of the history commences ; therefore also Chrys. has once, and indeed at 
the beginning of a homily, 7. Matz. —Ver. 19. xarnyopyoa:] A B 8, min. have 
xatnyoperv, Which Lachm. Tisch. and Born. have adopted. Rightly: catnyopioac 
is a mechanical alteration, in conformity with ém«adécacfar. — Ver. 23. jrov] A 
B%&, min. have 7Afov. Recommended by Griesb. and adopted by Lachm. The 
extremely common word has been involuntarily substituted for the classical 
imperfect 7xov, not elsewhere occurring in the N. T. —7é repi] Lachm. Tisch. 
Born. have only zep/, following A B H 8, min. vss. Comp. on viii. 12, xix. 8. — 
Ver, 25. juov] AB 8, min. vss, Fathers have judy, which Lachm. and Tisch. 
have adopted. The Recepta is justly supported by Born. The tone and con- 
tents of the speech, conveying censure and rejection, involuntarily suggested 
the second person to the transcribers. Comp. vii. 51 f. -—— Ver. 27. idowua:] AB 
G H®&, min. Theophyl. have idcoua, recommended by Griesb. and adopted by 
Tisch. Rightly ; see on John xii. 40. — Ver. 28. 76 cwr7p.] Lachm. Tisch. Born. 
read toito TO owr7p., according to A B s*, min. Chrys. and several vss. The 
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omission of roiro, which has no express reference in the text, is quite in keep- 
ing with the inattention of transcribers. — Ver, 29 is entirely wanting in ABE 
8, lot 13, 40, 68, Lect. 1, Syr. Erp. Copt. Vulg.ms. In the Syr. p. it is marked 
as suspected by an asterisk. Condemned by Mill and others, deleted by Lachm, 
and Tisch. Very suspicious as an interpolated conclusion of the whole trans- 
action (according to ver. 25). Yet it is saved from complete rejection by the 
fact, that here also in detail there are only found very immaterial variations. — 
Ver. 30. After éevve dé, instead of which there is to be read, with Tisch., ac- 
cording to B 8, lot 13, évéwerver dé, Elz. has 6 TavAoc, against witnesses of very 
considerable importance. See on ver. 17. 


V.1. Tore] then, after our rescue, we recognised ; looks back to xxvii. 39. 
— That by MeAiry is to be understood the well-known Malta’ (N*), and not 
——as some of the older commentators’ would infer partly from év 7@’ Adpia, 
XXVil. 27, partly from BapBapor, ver. 2, and partly from the observed fact, 
which, though true in the present day, cannot at all be made good for 
those times, that there are no venomous serpents in Malta—the island now 
called Meleda in the Adriatic Gulf, not far from the Illyrian coast,* is 
proved as well by the previous long tossing about of the ship, which was 
hardly possible with a continued storm in the Adriatic Gulf, as more es- 
pecially by the direction of the further voyage.* The local tradition, also, 
in Malta, is in favour of it.° In the Act. Petri et Pauli 1, the island is 
called Tavdouekérn. 

Ver. 2. BapZapor| from a Roman point of view, because they were neither 
Greeks nor Romans, but of Punic descent, and therefore spoke a mixed 
dialect, neither Greek nor Latin. It was not till the second Punic war 
that Malta came under the dominion of the Romans.° — ov r. tuyoivcav] See 
on xix. 11. —poce/aZ.| they took us to themselves." — dia 7. betov Tt. égeor. | 
on account of the rain which had set in.® —Wiyoc| thus to be accented, al- 
though in opposition to a preponderance of codd.,° not wiyoc. 

Ver. 3. ’A7d rt. Oépu.] (see the critical remarks) on account of the heat. 
The reading é« would have to be rendered : from out of the heat.— dueted- 
fovca].!' It denotes that the viper came out from the brushwood in which it 
was, and through the layer of the same which was above it.!” —xalppe rae 
xetpoe ator] it seized on his hand.“ The reading Kxaffparo, recommended by 
Griesbach, following C, min. Chrysostom, a/., appears to be an emendation. 
That this xaOjwve took place by means of a bite, Luke himself makes suffi- 


YDiod. Sic: v. 123 Strabo, vi. 2, p. 2775 
Cic. Vern. vi. 46 ; Ovid. Fast. 111. 567 f.: Fertilis 
est Melite, sterilt vicina Cosyrae, Insula quam 
Libyci verberat unda freti. 

2 Following Constantin. Porph. d. admin- 
istr. imper. p. 36 (see in Wolf, and in Winer, 
Realw.). 

3 Apoll. Rhod. Avg. iv. 572. 

4 vy. 11, 12. 

5 Beza on xxvil. 41 ; Smith, V6mel, Hackett. 

6 Liv. xxi. 51. 

7 Comp. on Rom, xiy. 1. 


8 Comp. Polyb. xviii. 3.7: dca rov épectata 
Godov. 

®See Lipsius, gramm. Unters. p. 44. See 
Hom. Od. x. 555; Soph. Phil. 17. 

10 Onthe late form épyn, instead of Sépua, 
see Lobeck, ad Phryn. p 331; see Winer, p. 
848 (E. T. 465); Hermann, ad Arist. Nub. 834. 

11 Plat. Pol. iii. p. 405 C; Phaed. p. 109 E; 
Xen. Anabd. vi. 6. 88; 2 Sam. ii, 23. 

12 See Bornemann, and Kiihner, a@ Xen. 
Anab. vi. 6. 88. [ad Aj. 700. 

13 Comp. Arr. Hpicl. iii. 10. 20; Lobeck, 
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ciently evident in ver. 4 by «peuduevov. . . &« tHE yeipd¢ abrov; but it 
follows decidedly, and without rashly leaping to a conclusion, from the 
judgment, from the expectation, and from the subsequent éAeyov Vedv avr. 
elvac of the Melitenses, vv. 4, 6, in all which it is necessarily presupposed 
that they, the near bystanders, had actually seen the bite of the serpent. 
From this at the same time it follows just as certainly, that the animal must 
have been definitely known to the islanders as a poisonous viper. Hence we 
must reject the view of Bochart :' “ illigavit se etc., nempe wi. . . mor- 
deret, sed eam cohibuit Deus, sicut, leones illos, Dan. vi. 22,’? and of Kui- 
noel :? ‘‘erat autem vipera ista aut non venenata, etsi Melitenses eam pro 
venenata habuerint, aut si erat, insinuavit quidem se Pauli manui, non vero 
momordit.’? The latter, also hinted at by Ewald, follows least of all from 
éravev obddv kaxév, ver. 5, by which the very absence of result, brought 
about by special divine help, is placed in contrast with the poisonous bite. 
Nevertheless, Lange* supposes that the reptile may have hung encircling 
his hand without biting, and Lekebusch, p. 882, that Luke had in view 
the alternative contained in Kuinoel’s explanation. Indeed, according to 
Hausrath, the judgment in ver. 5 is only ascribed to the islanders by Luke. 
They were, as he thinks, aware that there were no poisonous serpents with 
them, and that thus the bite was not dangerous. 

Vv. 4, 5. °Ex t7¢ yep. ait.| from his hand, so that it hung fastened with 
its mouth in the wound.*— qavrwe govebe éotiv «.7.A.| he is at all events a 
murderer, etc. From the fact that the stranger, though he had escaped 
from shipwreck, yet had now received this deadly bite, the people inferred 
that it was the work of Aix», who was now carrying out her sentence, and 
requiting like with like, killing with killing. Perhaps it had been already 
told to them that Paul was a prisoner ; in that case their inference was the 
more natural. The opinion of Elsner, to which Wolf, Kuinoel, and Lange 
accede, that the people might have deduced their inference from the local- 
ity of the supposed bite, according to the idea that punishment overtakes 
the member with which a crime is committed,® is to be rejected for the very 
reason, that in fact from a bite on the hand any other crime committed by 
the hand might quite as well be inferred. — ciacev] not sinit,® but sivit ; they 
regard the bite as so certainly fatal.—On the goddess Aixy, the avenger of 
crime,’ Justitia, the daughter of Zeus,*and sévedpoc or tapedpoc.? How the 
islanders named the goddess to whom Luke gives the Greek name Afxy, or 
whether perhaps they had received the Greek Aix, among their divinities, 
is not to be decided. — On the active arorwaccev, to shake off, comp. Luke 
Ix. 5; Lame ii. 7. 

Ver.6. But when they waited long, not expectassent, and saw, etc. On drorov 
of abnormal corporeal changes, see examples in Wetstein and Kypke. Not 


1 Hieroz. ii. 3, p. 369. 7 Hesiod. Op. 256 ff. 
2 Comp. Heinrichs. 8 Hesiod. Theog. 902. 
3 Apost. Zeitalt. Il. p. 844 f. * Soph. Qed. Col. 1384; Arrian. iv. 9. See 
‘Comp. Kiihner, § 622 c. Mitscherlich, ad Hor. Od. iii. 2. 82; Ellendt, 
5 Spanheim, ad Callim in Cer. 64, Lex Soph. I. p. 482; Jacobs, ad Anthcol. 1X. p. 


§ Vulgate, Luther, and others. 345, 
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even the expected swelling (xump.) occurred. — eic¢ aitov yevdu.| taking place 
on him.’ — usr aBdrrecba| to turn themselves round, to change, often used even 
by classical writers to express change of view or opinion, without, however, 
supplying rv yreujv.* —Oedv aitov eivac] The good-natured people, running 
immediately into extremes with the inferiority of their rational training, 
think that he is a god appearing in human form, because they could not 
reconcile the complete want of result from the poisonous bite of the viper, 
well known to them in its effects, with the knowledge which they had de- 
rived from experience of the constitution of an ordinary human body. 
"YrepBory tiie aorep Kai TOv byAwv Tov év Avkaovia.*  Bengel well remarks 
‘*aut latro inquiunt aut Deus . . . ; datur tertium ; homo Dei.’’ The peo- 
ple themselves do not say (@c6v) that they meant a definite, particular god.* 
Zeller finds in ver. 6 simply an unhistorical addition ‘in the miraculous 
style of our chap. xiv.,’? which character belongs still more decidedly to 
the cures in vv. 8 and 9. 

Vv. 7-10. The otherwise unknown Publius, the rpéroc r#¢ vgcov, is to be 
considered as the chief magistrate of the island. But this is not so much to 
be proved from the inscription, discovered in Malta, quoted by Grotius and 
Bochart, Geogr. ii. 1., 26— . . . MPOYAHNZ. INIMEYS. POM. T1PQTOX. 
MEAITAIQN . . .—as it may, both in that inscription and in this passage, 
be justly inferred from the nature of the case itself; for certainly the 
Roman governor, that is, the legate of the praetor of Sicily, to which 
praetorship Malta belonged,*® had the jirst rank on the small island. — 
avadee. jac] Ver. 10 proves that this yuwa¢ applies not to the whole ship’s 
company,° but to Paul, Luke, and Aristarchus.’ Certainly the wonderful 
course of things in connection with the bite of the viper had directed the 
interest of the humane man to Paul. And Paul repaid his kindness by the 
restoration of his sick father. — Ver. 8. zuperoic] The plural denotes the 
varying fever fits.° Observe how accurately Luke asa technical eye-wit- 
ness designates the disease. — dvoevtepia] dysentery.” Yet the later neuter 
form dvcevtepiw '’ is so strongly attested that it has been rightly adopted 
by Lachmann, Tischendorf, and Bornemann. — Vv. 9, 10. éeparebovro] 
namely, by Paul, ver. 8.1! The conjecture, based on the following juac, 
ver. 10, that Luke as a physician was not unconcerned in these cures,” is 
not only against the analogy of ver. 8, but altogether against the spirit and 
tendency of the narrative, and indeed of the book. — roAaaic¢ tipaicg trip. 


1Sce on Luke iv. 28; comp. Plut. Mor. p. 
786 C: at ets capxa . . yevomevar Kivjgets, 

2 Dem. 205. 19, 349. 25, and see Kypke. 

3 xiv. 11 ff.. Chrysostom. 

4 Grotius, Heinsius, Alberti conjecture Her- 
cules adeé&ixaxos; Wetstein, Aesculapius ; 
Sepp, one of the two. 

5 Cic. Verr. iv. 18. 

6 So Baumgarten. 

XS XVII, 

8 Dem. 1260. 20; Lucian, Philops. 9. 

® Herod. viii. 115; Plat. Zim. p.86; A: see 
Cels. iv. 15. 


10 See Lobeck, ad Phryn. p. 518. 

11 From the popular representation, ver. 9, 
it is not to be inferred, with Baumgarten, that 
not a-single sick person remained uncured in 
the island. This Luke would have known 
how to bring out with corresponding empha- 
sis, especially if he, like Baumgarten, had 
thought on the fulfilment of Ex. xv. 26, and 
had conceived to himself Malta in a fancifal 
manner asemblematic of the completed king- 
dom of God. 

12 Lekebusch, p. 382, 
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quads K.t.2.] They honoured us with many marks of honour 5; and when we set 
sail, were on the point of sailing, they placed on the ship what was neces- 
sary, provisions, and perhaps also money and other requisites for the jour- 
ney. Many expositors render rijai¢ érip., muneribus ornarunt ; but in that 
case, as in Ecclus, xxxviii. 1, the context must undoubtedly have sug- 
gested this special showing of honour, by rewards.’ Even in the well- 
known honos habendus medico® the general honos is not to be exclusively 
restricted to the honorarium. In 1 Tim. v. 17 also riuje is quite generally 
honoris. While the very command of Christ, Matt. x. 8, is antagonistic to 
the explanation praemiis ornarunt in our passage, the context is also against 
it, which represents the actual aid * as a proof of gratitude different from 
that quite general roAAaic timaig ériv. judas, both in point of substance * and 
in point of time.* — Tradition makes Publius afterwards bishop of Malta.° 
Ver. 11. Mapachum Acocxoiporc| rapac. is not an adjective, marked with the 
Dioscuri, as the adjective rapdoyuoc has always a derogatory reference, @.g. 
falsely stumped, stigmatised, ill-famed, etc., but a substantive, so that the 
dative is connected with dvfyonuev : we put to sea. . . with a sign, which 
was the Dioscuri. An image of the Dioscuri was, namely, the ship’s device, 
z.é. the mapdonyov,’ the insigne of the ship. This name was given to the 
image of a divinity, of an animal, or of any other selected object, which 
was to be found either painted or sculptured on the prow.*— For such a 
mapdonwov the image of the Dioscwri was very suitably chosen, as Castor and 
Pollux’ were honoured as the dpwyovairac and generally as protectors in 
dangers.’” On the forms under which they were represented, see Miiller.!! 
On the modes of writing Avécxovpor and Avdcxopor, see Lobeck.!2 — The men- 
tion of the ship’s sign belongs to the special accuracy of the recollection of 
an eye-witness. According to Baumgarten, Luke designs to intimate 
‘“‘that in this vessel there did not prevail that former presumptuous 
security, but confidence in a superhuman protection and assistance.’? So 
much the more arbitrarily invented, as we know not what mapdoyuov the 
wrecked ship had. Luke has noticed the sign in the case of the one, and 
not in the other. It is conceivable enough, even without assuming any set 
purpose, that after the surmounted disaster his attention was the more 
alive to such a special feature in the ship in which they now embarked. 
Vv. 12-14. The voyage proceeded in quite a regular course from Malta 
to Syracuse, and from that to Rhegium,'* now Reggio, in the Sicilian Straits, 


1 Comp. Xen. Anab. vii. 3. 19. it. xiv. 84; the interpreters, ad Hor. Od. i. 
2 Cic. ad Div. xvi. 9. 14.14; Stanl. ad Aesch. II. p. 751. 
3 emédevto Ta mpds T. xpelav. ®“Fratres Helenae, lucida sidera,” Hor. 
4 rials . . . T4 mpds Thy xpelav. Od. i. 8. 2. 
5 gvayomevots. 10 See Wetstein and Lobeck, Aglaoph. p. 
® Martyrolog, 21 Jan. 1281 f. 
7 Plut. Mor. p. 162 A, and see Wetstein, or 12 Archdol. § 414. 

érionuov, Herod. viii. 88. 12 Ad Phryn. p. 233; Pflugk, ad Hur Hee. 
§ Lucian, Vav.5. See on this,as wellason 943 

the distinction from the image of the Zwutela 13 Gdev mepreAddsvres : from which after we 


navis at the stern, Ruhnken, de tuted. et ins. had come rownd, from Syracuse round the 
nav. p. 5, 42; Drackenb. and Ruperti, ad Sil. eastern coast of Sicily. Not: afler we had 
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and then through the Etruscan Sea to Puteoli, now Puzzuolo, near Naples. 
— éxiyevouévov Nérov] when thereupon south wind, which favoured the voyage, 
had arisen. — The force of érié is, in all places where éz:yiveoba occurs of 
wind,' not to be overlooked. — devrepaio.] as persons, who were on the 
second day, é.e. on the second day.? — adeAgovc] Thus Christianity was already 
at that time in Puteoli, whether coming thither from Rome, or perhaps 
from Alexandria ?— Ver. 14. rapexAgdnuev ix’ adroic etiweiva] we were invited 
to remain with them. — én’ avroic| beside them.® Ringk,* as also Ewald, pre- 
fers the reading éxcueivavtec, and takes® TAPEKA. én’ avroic together : we were 
refreshed in them; but the participle is much too weakly attested, and 
without doubt has only come into the text through this view of apex. — 
kai obTwe Eig T. ‘Pou. 7Ad.] and thus, after we had first tarried seven days at 
Puteoli, we came to Rome. épyeoSu is neither here, in opposition to Beza, 
Grotius, de Dieu, Heinrichs, Kuinoel, and many others, nor elsewhere in 
the N. T. re, not even in John vi. 17, where the imperfect is to be observed ; 
but Luke narrates the arrival at Rome, and then in ver. 15 inserts by way 
of episode something special, which stood in close connection with this 
arrival ; hence he again joins on ver. 16 by dre dé AVouev sic ’P. to ver. 14. 
Observe at the same time that in ver. 14 cic 7. 'Péy., as the final aim of the 
voyage, but in ver. 16 72%ouer, has the emphasis. — Moreover, the conces- 
sion of a seven days’ stay, so near to the end of the journey, testifies how 
much Paul possessed the love and confidence of the centurion. The Book 
of Acts, however, gives us no information at all how Christianity was 
planted in the Italian cities and in Rome. 

Ver. 15. Oi adeAgoi] Considering the largeness which we must assume the 
church at Rome to have attained, according to Rom. xvi. 3 ff., probably a 
numerous representation of it is to be conceived as present. — zjiv} appro- 
priating dative of the pronoun.® — dypic ’Arriov ¢. K. Tpidv tafB.] Kai: and, 
respectively. Luke narrates from the standpoint of the travellers. These 
came first to Forum Appii, a village on the Via Appia, 43 miles from 
Rome, and then to Tves-tabernae, Three-booths, an inn ten miles nearer to 
Rome ; in both places they were received by the brethren, who thus went 
to meet them in two detachments. As they had tarried seven days at 
Puteoli, the Roman Christians might have obtained information timeously 
enough in order to come so far to meet them with the speed of love and 
reverence. —ebyap. 7. OG tafe Vapooc] How natural was it that Paul, to 
whom Rome, this éxvrouwy ri¢ olxovuévyo™ had for so long been in view as a 
longed-for goal of his labours,® should now, at the sight of the brethren, who 
had thus from Rome carried their love forth to meet him, glow with grati- 
tude to God, and in this elevated feeling receive confidence as to the devel- 


sailed round about (Lange, comp. Smith). 
Luke does not express himself with charto- 
graphic accuracy. 

1 Asin Thue. iv. 30. 1, e¢ al. 

2 Herod. vi. 106. Comp. on John xi. 39; 
Phil. iii. 5. 

3 Comp. Xen. Anad. vii. 2.1: émémevov ent 


7h otparia, Cyrop. v. 3. 52; Plat. Lach. p. 
4 Lucubr. crit. p. 93. [144 A. 
5 Comp, Bengel. 
6 See Bernhardy, p, 98. Comp. John xii. 
13; Matt. viii. 34; Judith v. 4. 
7 Athen. Deipnos. i. 20. 
8 xix, 21, xxiii. 11; Rom.i. 9 ff. 
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opment of his fate and as to his new sphere of work ! According to Baum- 
garten, it is true, he saw at the same time in the Roman church, not founded 
by any apostle, ‘‘ the identity and continuity”? of the Pentecostal church—of 
all which the text contains not a hint, as, indeed, such a fancy as to the 
founding of the church is by no means justified by the circumstances of the 
case being unknown to us. 

Ver. 16. The two praefecti practorio, commanders of the imperial body- 
guard, had the duty of providing for the custody of accused persons handed. 
over from the province¥ to the Emperor.! That there was at that time only 
one praefect, namely Burrus, who died before the beginning of March 62, 
and after whose death there were again two, does not follow from the singu- 
lar + otparor, in opposition to Anger, Wieseler, and others.” It is to be 
taken as: ‘to the praefectus praetorio concerned,’’ namely, who then had 
this duty of receiving,*? and to whose dwelling, therefore, the centurion 
repaired with a view to deliver over the prisoners. This does not suppose, 
as Wieseler objects, that the praefect received them in person ; he had his 
subalterns, — xa’ éavrév] for himself, apart from the other prisoners.* This 
special favour is explained partly from the report of Festus, which certainly 
pointed to no crime,® and partly from the influence of the centurion who 
respected Paul, and would specially commend him as having saved the lives 
of all on board. — civ tr . . . otpatiéty] This was a practorian,® to whom 
Paul, after the manner of the custodia militaris, was bound by the arm 
with a chain.” 

Ver. 17. On the interview which now follows with the Jews it is to be 
observed: (1) that Paul even now remains faithful to his principle of try- 
ing his apostolic ministry in the first instance among the Jews, and thereby 
even as a prisoner complying with the divine order of the way of salvation : 
"Iovdaiy te mpetov Kai "BAAn, Rom, i. 16, and with the impulse of his own 
love to his people, Rom. ix. 1 ff., which the painful experiences of the past 
had not weakened. (2) He does this after three days, during which time 
he had without doubt devoted himself, first of all, to the Roman Christians.* 
(3) The fact that he commences his interview with the Jews by a sel/f-justi- 
Jication is—considering the suspicion with which he, as a prisoner, must 
have been regarded by them—natural and accordant with duty, and does 
not presuppose any ulterior design, such as : to prevent a prejudicial influ- 
ence of the Jews on his trial. (4) The historical character of these dis- 


1Plin. Hp. x. 65; Philostr. Vit. scholast. ii. 


apostles. A disagreement between Paul and 
82. 


the Roman church (Schneckenburger, p. 122) 


2 See Introduction, § 4. 

3 Comp. 6 iepevs, xiv. 13. 

4 See vv. 23, 30. 

§ xxv. 25, xxvi. 81. 

® Grotius in loc. ; Krebs, Opuse. p. 151. f. 

7 Ver. 20. See on xxiv. 27. 

8 That Luke gives no further information 
concerning the Roman church cannot surprise 
us (in opposition to Zeller, p. 373), as the 
theme of his book was the ministry of the 


is not at all to be thought of; the church 
was not Judaizing, but Pauline. According 
to Zeller, the author has desired to make Paul 
appear as the proper founder of that church, 
But this is erroneous on account even of ver. 
15, where, it is true, Zeller understands only 
isolated believers from Rome, who are as- 
sumed therefore not to presuppose any church 
there, as referred to. See, on the contrary, 
Ewald, Jahrb. IX. p. 66 f. 
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cussions with the Jews has unjustly been denied, and they have been 
wrongly referred to the apologetic design of the author.! See the detuils 
below at the passages appealed to. — vera juép. tpeic] in which he might 
sufficiently occupy himself at the outset with the Roman Christians who 
came to him, as doubtless, in opposition to Zeller, he did in conformity 
with his long-cherished desire to see them.? — rod¢ dvtac trav ’Iovd. Tparous | 
the existing * chiefs of the Jews* i.e. the Jewish leaders at that time in Rome. 
— ovdév évavtiov x.7.2.| although I have done nothing, etc. This Paul could 
say, as he had laboured only to conduct the nation to the salvation ap- 
pointed for it, and only to bring the Mosaic institutions to their Messianic 
nAjpwoce. His antagonism to the law was directed against justification by the 
law. This, and not the abolition of the law in itself, was his radical con- 
trast to the Jewish standpoint, in opposition to Zeller.°— ray ‘Popaior| 
refers to the procurator in Caesarea, who represented the Romans ruling 
over Palestine. 

Vv. 18, 19. This observation of the apostle, disclosing his presence at 
Rome thus brought about as a position of necessity, completes® the narra- 
tive of xxv. 9. After his vindication’ we are to conceive, namely, that 
Festus expresses his willingness to release him ; this the Jews oppose,® and 
now Festus proposes that Paul should allow himself to be judged in Jeru- 
salem,* whereupon the latter appeals to Caesar.*® — oby o¢ rod éSvove . . 
katnyopeiv] thus purely on the defensive, and not in unpatriotic hostility. 
—éyov and the present infinitive (see the critical remarks) refer to what 
Paul has to do now in Rome. 

Ver. 20. Therefore, because I am here only as a constrained appellant, 
and entirely free from any hostile effort, ZT have invited you, to see you and 
to speak with you. TUeinrichs, Kuinoel, Schott take it otherwise: “ vos 
rogavi, ut me viseretis et mecum colloqueremini.’’ But the supplying of 
me and mecum is arbitrary, seeing that, in fact, ivac and tiv are naturally 
suggested by the directly preceding ivac’; besides, it is far more in keep- 
ing with courtesy for Paul to say that he desired to see and speak with 
them, than that he had requested them to see and speak with him. — évexev 
yap tie éAidoc x.7.A.] now contains the more special reason, in a national 
point of view so highly important, for the arrangement of this interview. 
— The éAric roi IopanA is to be taken entirely, as in xxvi. 6, of the Mes- 
sianic national hope. — On repixequac with accusative comp. Heb. v. 2." 

Ver. 21. This answer of the Jews makes it probable that Paul in his dis- 
course had definitely snggested that they might perhaps have received 
written or oral insinuations concerning him from Judaea.—It appears al- 
most incredible that neither took place, but we have to weigh the follow- 


1 Baur, Zeller. 8 xxviii. 19. 

2 Rom. i. 11 ff. 9 xxv. 9. 

3 Comp. Rom. xiii. 1. Lexy 1d 

4 Comp. Luke xix. 47; Acts xiii. 50, xxv. 2. 11 Kypke, Obss. IL. p. 147; Jacobs, ad An- 
5 Comp. on xxiv. 14, thol. 1X. p. 75; ont. dAvow ravr., comp, Xxvi. 
6 Comp. xxv, 25, 29. 


7 xxv. 8. 
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ing considerations :—(1) Before the appeal the Jews had no ground inducing 
them to make communications regarding him to the Roman Jews in partic- 
ular, because they could not conjecture that Paul, then a prisoner in Caes- 
area, and whom they hoped to destroy presently, would ever come into 
contact with their brethren in the distant West. (2) After the appeal it was 
hardly possible for the Jews to forward accounts to Rome before his arrival 
there. For the transportation of the apostle, which followed at any rate 
soon after the entering of the appeal,! occurred so late in autumn, and so 
shortly before the closing of the navigation,® that there is extreme improb- 
ability in the supposition of another vessel having an earlier opportunity 
of reaching Italy than Paul himself, whose vessel in spring, after the open- 
ing of the navigation, had to sail only the short distance between Malta 
and Puteoli, and that, too, with a favourable wind.* (3) There remains, 
therefore, only the possible case, that during Paul’s two years’ imprison- 
ment at Caesarea evil reports concerning him might have come to the 
Roman Jews in some accidental way, not officially, by means of private 
letters or Jewish travellers. Indeed—considering the lively intercourse 
between Judaca and Rome, and the gyeat noise which the labours of the 
apostle had made for many years, as wel! as the strong opposition which 
he had excited among the Jews—it can by no means be supposed that 
these labours and this opposition should have continued unknown to the 
Roman Jews.* But the zpéro: of the Roman Jews here proceed with re- 
serve under dread of possible eventualities, and prudently fall back upon 
the official standpoint ; and so they affirm—what, taken in all the strict- 
ness of the literal sense, might certainly be no untruth—that they on their 
part (jueic) had neither received letiers concerning him, nor oral notification or 
statement *® of anything evil concerning him. The more impartial they thus 
appear and maintain a politic spirit of frankness, the more openly, they at 
the same time hope, will Paul express his mind and disclose his purposes.® 
Zeller therefore too rashly seizes on the seeming contradiction to truth in 
ver. 21, as warranting the inference that the non-historical character of the 
narrative is evident.’ The explanation also to which Olshausen has recourse 
appears erroneous : that by the expulsion of the Jews from Rome under 
Claudius, the connections, which the Jews of Jerusalem had with them, 
were broken off ; that only very slowly and secretly the Roman Jews re- 
turned in the first years of Nero; and that therefore those who were in 
Palestine were not properly informed of this situation of matters in Rome, 


1 xxv. 13, xxvii. 1. 

2 xxvii 9. 

3 xxviii. 13. 

4 It has indeed been thought that the Jews 
in their plot against the life of the apostle. 
might have had a motive for not allowing their 
exasperation azainst him to become notorious, 
least of all at Rome (see Lange, apostol. Zeit- 
alt, I. p. 106). But ever grantiug this arbitra- 
rily assumed calculation on their part, the 
hostile disposition in Judaea was much too 
general] (xxi. 21) to admit of control over the 


spread of the hostile report to a distance. 
§ édaA.: “in sermone quotidiano.”’ 
© Ver. 22. 

-7 Comp. Holtzmann, Judenth. u. Christenth. 
p. 785, who suggests that the author wished to 
evade touching on the wide opposition bhe- 
tween Paul and Jewish Christianity. But 
merely fo evade this point, he would have 
needed only to suppress vv. 21, 22. instead of 
putting such a surprising expression into the 
mouth of the Jews. 
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and accordingly made no notification concerning Paul to that quarter. 
Even @ priori, such a strange ignorance of the Jews as to the fortunes of 
their very numerous countrymen’ in the capital of the world is very im- 
probable ; and, from a historical point of view, that expulsion of the Roman 
Jews had occurred so many years before, and the edict of banishment was 
at all events only of such temporary force? that the renewed toleration of 
the Jews, permitted either expressly or tacitly, is to be placed even under 
the reign of Claudius.* 

Ver. 22. ’Agwiusv dé] But we judge—so as, in such lack of information 
from other quarters, to be better instructed concerning the circumstances 
in which thou art placed—it right *—as a claim which, as matters stand, is 
no more than right and proper—to learn from thee—rapi cod has emphasis— 
etc. — @ dpoveic] ¢.e. what principles and views thou pursuest. — repli pév yap 
z7¢ aipéa. tavt.| for of this party certainly.’ rabrnc has its reference in the 
more precise expressions, with which Paul must be presumed to have ac- 
companied his évexev yap tH¢ éAridoc tT. ’Iapaht. In the wév without dé the 
tacit contrast is to be mentally supplied: “ Although thou thyself art un- 
known to us.”?° The yap grounds the aéovyev x.t.2. on the apparently im- 
partial interest of obtaining more particular information.—At first view, it 
must appear strange that these Jewish xpara in Rome betray so little ac- 
quaintance, or none at all, with the great Christian church at Rome, which 
consisted, at any rate in part, of Jewish Christians. This difficulty is not 
solved by the arbitrary * assumption that, after the return of the Jews ex- 
pelled by Claudius, the Jews and Christians kept aloof from each other and 
thus gradually lost acquaintance with one another ;* nor yet by the circum- 
stances of such a great city as Rome, amidst which the existence of the 
Christian community might well have escaped the knowledge of the rich 
worldly Jews,’—which, considering the relationship of Judaism and 
Christianity, would @ priori be very improbable. It is rather to be explained, 
like the expression in ver. 21, from a cautious sort of official reserve in 
their demeanour, not exactly hypocritical’? or intimidated by the Claudian 
measures,!! but in which withal the Jewish contempt for Christianity gener- 
ally is apparent. The representation here given, according to which those 
Jews simply avoid any sort of expression compromising them, is by no 
means to be used, with Baur and Zeller, against the historical truth of the 
occurrence. Its historical character, on the contrary, gains support from 
the Epistle to the Romans itself, which shows no trace that in Lome Chris- 
tianity had been in conflict with the Jews ;" and therefore de Wette is 
wrong in his remark that, if Luke had only added «ai rap’ jyiv to ravraxov, 
there would have been no ground of offence (0%). 


1 Dio Cass. xxxvi. 6; Suet. Zid. 36; Philo, Gr. p. 313 (EB. T. 365). 


leq. ad Caium, p. 568; Tac, Ann. ii. 85. 7 Comp. also on ver. 21. 

2 See on xviii. 2, and Anger, temp. rat. p. 8 Ol]shansen ; comp. also Kling in the Stud. 
118 f. u. Krit. 1837, p. 302 ff. 

8 See, moreover, on om. Introd. § 2. 9 Neander. 

4 xv. 38. 10 Tholuck. 


6 As to aipéc., see on xxiv. 14. 11 Phiippi, comp. Ewald, 
6 Comp. on xxvii. 21; also Buttmann, newt. 12 See Lom. Introd. § 3. 
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Ver. 23. Bic rv Eevar] to the lodging, i.e. the dwelling which, after his 
arrival at Rome! he was allowed to occupy with a friendly host.? At a later 
period he obtained a hired house of his own.* Whether the gevia was the 
house of Aquila,‘ cannot be determined. — rAsiovec] @ greater number than 
were with him on the former oecasion. — weiSwv «.7.2.] and persuading them 
of what concerns Jesus, reidwv is neither to be taken as docens with Kuinoel,” 
nor de conatu with Grotius. Paul really did on his part, subjectively, the 
reidew, persuadere ; that this did not produce its objective effect in all his 
hearers, does not alter the significance of the word.°—a7d . . . Tov vduov 
k.7.A.] starting from it, linking his reidew to its utterances.’—The opinion 
of Béttger,® that Paul was liberated between vers. 22 and 23 is refuted by 
ver. 30, compared with ver. 16, as well as by Phil. i. 13 ff., since the Phi- 
lippian Epistle was not written in Caesarea, as Béttger judges.” 

Vv. 25-27. ’AreAbovro] they departed,” they withdrew. The imperfect is 
graphic. — eimdévrog 7. I. pia év] after that Paul, immediately before their 
departure, had made one utterance. év: one dictum, instead of any further 
discourse: it makes palpable the importance of this concluding saying. 
Then follows this pyua év in the oratio directa (with 672) as far as ver 28.— 
kadac| because completely justified as appropriate by the latest result before 
them.!? — 76 xvedua 7d ayov| ‘* Quod Spiritum sanctum loquentem inducit 
potius quam prophetam, ad fidem oraculi valet.’’"—zpd¢ tobg rarépag tudy] to 
our fathers ;*4 for the divine command imparted to Jsaiah, roped Onre k.t.2., 
was as such made known ?@o the fathers.—Isa. vi. 9, 10, almost exactly ac- 
cording to the LXX., has its Messianic fulfilment in the obduracy of the 
Jews against the gospel,*’—a fulfilment which Paul here announces to the 
obdurate, so that he recognises himself as the subject addressed by 
mopevdyntt. With hearing, anribus, ye shall hear, and certainly not understand ; 
and seeing ye shall see, and certainly not perceive. For the heart, the spiritual 
vitality, of this people had become fat—obdurate and sluggish, see on Matt. 
l.c.—and with their ears they have become dull of hearing, and their eyes have 
they closed, in order that they may not*® perceive with the eyes, or hear with 
the ears, or understand with the heart, or turn themselves, to me, and TI, i.e. 
God, should heal them, of their spiritual malady, by forgiveness and sancti- 
fication..’—eirév (Elz, eié) is oxytonon.’® 


1 Ver. 16. (thinking possibly of his conversion) in the 
2 Philem. 22, hardening, as with nu@v in 1 Cor. x. 1 (in op- 
3 Ver. 30. position to Baumgarten). It is the simple 
4 Olshausen. expression of Israelitish fellowship. Comp, 
5 Comp, on xix. 8. Rom. iv. 1. 

® Comp. on vii. 26; Rom. ii. 4. 16 Matt. xiii, 14f. ; John xii. 40. 

7 Comp. on xvii. 2. 16 See on Matt. J.c. 


8 Beitr. IL. p. 82 fi. 17 On the expression, comp. Dem. 797. 3: 
* See also Wieseler, p. 411 ff. Opavtas ph opav Kat axovovtas my akoverv, 
10 Polyb. ii, 84. 12, v. 98. 6, and frequently. Aesch. Prom. 448: xAvovtes od« HKovov, Ja- 
11 Not when, see ver. 29. cobs, Del. epigr. vii. 1.4 f.; Soph. O. R. 371: 
5 foe poe xv. “4 Tupr0s Ta 7’ ra Toy Te voov Ta 7’ Supa’ el, — 
:. oe 2 Pet. i. 21. ; 18 See Goettling, Lehre vom Accent, p. 53; 
Y 74Ov Paul as little includes himself Winer, p. 50 (BE. T. 58); Bornemann in Joe. 
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Vv. 28, 29. Odv] because ye are so obdurate and irrecoverable. — dri roic 
éVveow x.t.A.] that by my arrival at Rome this (rovro, see the critical re- 
marks) salvation of God, i.e. the Messianic salvation bestowed by God, which 
is meant in this prophecy, has been sent, not to you Jews, but to the Gentiles.' 
—airoi] they on their part quite otherwise than you. — kai axovoovrar| name- 
ly the announcement of salvation, which conception is implied in dmeorday 
as its mode.* «ai, etiam: non solum missa est iis salus, sed etiam audient, 
give ear.* Bengel appropriately observes: ‘‘ Profectionem ad gentes de- 
claraverat Judaeis contumacibus Antiochiae xiii, 46 ; Corinthi xviii. 6, nunc 
tertium Romae ; adeoque in Asia, Graecia, Italia.””—Ver. 30. év idiy po8dp.] 
z.e. in a dwelling belonging to himself by way of hire. This he had ob- 
tained after the first days when he had lodged in the gevia, ver. 23; but he 
was in it as a prisoner, as follows from ver 16, from kai dxedéyero x.7.2., and 
from dxwrirwe, ver. 31, nemine prohibente, although he was a prisoner. To 
procure the means of hiring the dwelling must have been an easy matter 
for the love of the brethren, and support came also from a distance.* — 
xavrac| Christians, Jews, Gentiles; not merely the latter, as Baumgarten 
arbitrarily limits the word, while with equal arbitrariness he finds in ver. 
51 a pointing to the final form of the church, in which the converted Israel 
will form the visible historical centre around which the Gentile nations 
gather, and then the Parousia will set in. This modern view of Judaistic 
eschatology has no support even in Rom. xi. 27 ff. (p*). 

Ver. 31. Solemn close of the whole book, which is not to be regarded 
as incomplete.* The Gospel also concludes with a sonorous participial end- 
ing, but less full and solemn. —xypicowy x.7.A2.] thus his word was not 
bound in his bonds.’ — dkwdituc]® ‘‘ Victoria verbi dei. Paulus Romae, 
apex evangelii, actorum finis,’’ Bengel (Q‘). 


Nores py American Eprror. 
(x4) Melita. V.1. 


When the passengers and crew of the ill-fated, stranded vessel had all safely 
landed, they discovered they were on an island named Melita, or Malta, as it 
is now called. There can be no doubt that this was the island where the 
apostle and his companions spent the winter months. It has been objected 
that there are now no poisonous reptiles on the island, or brushwood of any 
kind, but both may have abounded at that time, when the island was less pop- 
ulous, and not fully cultivated. The people were not barbarous in any other 
sense than in using a different language, the Punic. Even at present the Mal- 
tese have a peculiar dialect, a mixture of Arabic and Italian. The inhabitants 


kindly welcomed the shipwrecked travellers, and, as they were shivering from 
° 


1 Comp. Luke ii. 30, iii. 6. 5 Phil. iv. 10 ff. 
2x. 36, xiii. 26. 6 See Introd. § 3. 
3 Comp. Bornemann, Schol. in Luc. p. 24. 72 Tim. ii. 9. 


4 Comp. Phil. i, 7. # Plat. Crat. p. 415 D; Herodian. i. 12. 15. 
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the wet and the cold, they built for thema fire. Paul, ashe did when on board, 
gave his personal aid, and gathered some brushwood or sticks, whence came 
out a viper which bit him. Allattempts to show that either the serpent did not 
bite Paul’s hand, or if it did, it was not venomous, are justly characterized by 
Alford as ‘‘ the disingenuous shifts of rationalists and semi-rationalists.”’ The 
natives seeing this, with some innate ideas of a righteous retribution, at once 
imagined he was a murderer, whom divine vengeance thus overtook. They 
expected that he would have fallen down suddenly dead. Sudden collapse 
and death ensue often from the bite of serpents. Shakespeare speaks as a true 
naturalist of the asp-bitten Cleopatra : 


“Trembling she stood and on the sudden dropped.” 
Plumptre, in illustration, quotes the following stanza translated from Lucan : 


‘*Nasidius toiling in the Marsian fields 
The burning Prestes bit—a fiery flush 
Lit up his face and set the skin a stretch, 
And all its comely grace had passed away.” 


No unpleasant results, however, following in the case of Paul, they changed 
their minds and said he was a god. Here the apostle during his stay per- 
formed many miraculous cures, which called forth the gratitude and gifts of 
the people. Doubtless also Paul lost no opportunity of preaching the great 
Healer, in whose name he performed such wonderful cures. About the month 
of February, a.p. 61, Pauland his companions started again for Rome, in a corn 
ship, whose sign was Castor and Pollux, twin sons of Jupiter and Leeda, re- 
garded as the tutelar deities, Ocoi owrfpec, of sailors, and described by Horace 
as fratres Helenz lucida sidera. The constellation Gemini, the Twins, is 
named from them. The ancients identified them with the phosphoric lights, 
sometimes seen on the masts of ships, which promise a fair wind and a pros- 
perous voyage, and which are now called the fires of St. Elmo. Touching at 
Syracuse and at Rhegium, they came, after a prosperous sail of 180 miles, to 
Puteoh, which lies on the northern part of the Bay of Naples, and is described 
as one of the loveliest spots on earth. Here the apostle spent a whole week 
with brethren. 


(04) This sect . . . spoken against. V. 22. 


The apostle received a most affectionate welcome from the brethren in Rome, 
Some of them having gone as far as Appia Forum and the Three Booths, distant 
from Rome respectively about forty and thirty miles, to greet him. His sen- 
sitive spirit deeply felt this kindness, and he was greatly cheered by it. At last 
his long-cherished desire to visit Rome is realized. But in a way he had never 
dreamed of. He had not imagined that ‘“‘ when he went to the City of the Seven 
Hills he should enter it asa prisoner chained to a soldier of the Augustan 
cohort.’” Yet in his visit to the metropolis of the world, trying, and seemingly 
hopeless as the circumstances were, Paul accomplished all that he had earnestly 
desired. For, as he writes from his prison, all that happened to him proved 
favorable for the furtherance of the gospel. He had not the same opportunities 
which he found at Athens or at Ephesus. No great hall or hippodrome or even 
synagogue was open for his ministrations, He was not even at liberty to go 
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from house to house, to the Forum, or the market-place, but he diligently used 
such opportunities as were within his power, and was eminently successful 
among the Gentiles, specially with the soldiers who guarded him, and even 
with those of the royal household. Shortly after his arrival, he sent for the 
chief men among the Jews, rulers of the synagogue, and heads of Jewish fam- 
ilies, and, fearing they might have heard some reports injurious to him, he fully 
explained the cause of his coming among them asa prisoner. A time being 
appointed, many came to hear his account of the gospel of the Crucified, and 
a whole day was spent in the discussion. It must have been a striking and 
most impressive scene, such an audience in such a place, listening to a 
preacher in chains—the man and his theme alike wonderful. He spoke of a 
King whose kingdom was grander, more extensive, and more enduring than 
the Empire of the Caesars. A fire was kindled in Rome that day which rap- 
idly spread throughout the empire. The sect then so bitterly spoken against 
and so ably vindicated by Paul, exists still, and is winning its way to the 
conquest of the world for Christ. In his conferences with the Jews, the apos- 
tle exhibited the satisfactory and conclusive evidences of the truth of the gos- 
pel, unfolded the ample provision which it makes for all the deepest wants of 
the human heart, and illustrated the happy influence it exerts on all human re- 
lations and interests. He expounded and testified and persuaded them con- 
cerning Jesus. The’ majority did not favorably receive his message, but some 
were conyinced and embraced Christianity. 


(Pt) Two whole years in his own hired house. YV. 30. 


All this time Paul was a prisoner of state, and all his expenses were, doubt- 
less, cheerfully defrayed by friends in Rome and elsewhere. During the day 
he was chained to a soldier, and, in the night, guarded by two or more. From 
notices in the epistles written during this imprisonment we learn that several 
Christian friends, some of whom were very dear to him, were with Paul—Luke, 
Timothy and Mark, Epaphras, Aristarchus and Tychicus. His chief employ- 
ment was preaching the gospel. Many a soldier who for six hours was chained 
to the arm of the apostle had occasion to bless God that such a privilege had 
been his, and not a few of them, doubtless, became true soldiers of the cross 
and spread the good tidings through the army, and, as a consequence, more or 
less over the land. Many of the brethren also ‘‘ waxing confident by his 
bonds, were much more bold to speak the word without fear.”’ 

From the salutation and allusions contained in the Epistles to the Ephe- 
sians, Colossians, Philippians, and Philemon, critics are generally agreed that 
they were written during these two years’ imprisonment. There is a simple 
grandeur in the concluding sentence of this history which is very impressive. 
‘* The mention of the kingdom had been a matter of odium in the eyes of Pilate.” 
Now Rome bears its being publicly stated. ‘‘ The victory of the Word of God. 
Paul at Rome forms the (apex) climax, or crowning point, of the gospel 
preaching, and the end of the Acts which Luke otherwise might have easily 
brought on to the death of Paul. He began at Jerusalem, he ends at Rome. i 
(Bengel.) 

A great many reasons have been imagined why Luke concludes his narrative 
without giving any account of the end of Paul. Conjecture is as various as it is 
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vain. Some suppose that Luke intended to write a third treatise, but was pre- 
vented by his death ; others that the narrative was carried up to the time that 
Luke wrote. Plunptre with others suggests that the subsequent events were 
already known to Theophilus, who was an Italian convert ; but the most prob- 
able opinion is that Luke had accomplished the purpose he had in view in 
writing. The Acts give an account of the rise of the gospel at Jerusalem, and 
closes with its reception at Rome. The writer’s work was done; hence, “ with 
an emphatic and artistically formed sentence, he concludes his history.” 


(Q4) Paul's second imprisonment. 


However slight may be the grounds of direct testimony it has generally been 
believed in all ages, that about the beginning of the year a.p. 64, St. Paul was 
tried, acquitted, and liberated, and that after some years of liberty and labor, 
he was a second time brought a prisoner to Rome, and there suffered martyr- 
dom, The arguments in favor of a second imprisonment are drawn from two 
sources : the ancient traditions of the church, and allusions contained in the 
pastoral epistles. The unanimity of the ancient church on this point is very 
remarkable, yet it is by no means conclusive; though such authorities as 
Clement, Tertullian, Eusebius, Chrysostom, and Jerome are quoted. The evidence 
to be gathered from the pastoral epistles is clearly in favor of a second im- 
prisonment. All who maintain the genuineness of these epistles are con- 
strained to adopt this view, or to resort to some more improbable suppositions 
to explain the statements they contain. On the genuineness of the pastoral 
epistles see Excursus IX. to Farrar’s Life of Paul, which concludes with the 
following sentence : “ Pauline in much of their phraseology, Pauline in their 
fundamental doctrines, Pauline in their dignity and holiness of tone, Pauline 
alike in their tenderness and severity, Pauline in the digressions, the construc- 
tions, and the personality of their style, we may accept two of them with an 
absolute conviction of their authenticity, and the third—the first Epistle to 
Timothy, which is more open to doubt than the others—with at least a strong 
belief that in reading it we are reading the words of the greatest of the apos- 
tles.’’ For a reply to Davidson in his Introduction to the New Testament, in 
which he presents every argument against the Pauline authorship of these 
epistles and the credibility of Luke as a historian, and also to the suppositions 
of Renan, see Westcott and Leathes and Howson’s Appendix I. For the argu- 
ment drawn from the historical circumstances, the reference to certain heresies, 
and the advanced organization of the church alluded to and implied in the 
pastoral epistles, I refer to Morrison and to Taylor, who strongly advocates the 
certainty of a second imprisonment, and says: ‘‘ So without regard to tra- 
dition, and solely on the ground of the evidence which may be distilled from 
the pastoral epistles themselves, I have adopted the view that shortly after the 
time at which Luke’s narrative in the Acts concludes, Paul was set at liberty 
by Nero; and that, after an interval of four or five years’ duration he was 
again carried to Rome as a prisoner and put to death.” Plumptre, in an ex- 
cursus appended to his Acts, says : ‘* If we accept the pastoral epistles as gen- 
uine, we are led partly by their style, partly by the difficulty of fitting them 
into any earlier period of St. Paul’s life, partly by the traces they present of a 
later stage of development, both of truth and error, to assign them to a date 
subsequent to the two years of the imprisonment of chap. xxiii, 30.” 


NOTES. sal 


The life of the great apostle, in the interval between the two imprisonments, 
is involved in uncertainty. He probably visited Asia, Macedonia, Achaia, 
Crete, and Spain. Jerome informs us that Paul was beheaded in the fourteenth 
year of Nero, A.p. 68, the same year in which Peter was crucified—Paul’s right 
of citizenship exempted him from that form of martyrdom. ‘Thus, in all prob- 
ability, died the most illustrious of all Christian missionaries, the prince of 
the apostles, the noblest of the noble army of martyrs.”’ Many ideal portraits 
have been drawn of this gifted, many-sided, wonderful, heroic, Christlike man. 

One writes : 

“Courteous he was and grave ; so meek in mien 
It seemed untrue, or told a purpose weak ; 
Yet in the mood, he could with aptness speak, 
Or with stern force, or show of feelings keen, 
Marking deep craft, methought, or hidden pride : 
Then came a voice—Sst. Paul is at thy side.” 


Another writes : 


The third who journeyed with them, weak and worn, 
Blear-eyed, dim-visioned, bent and bowed with pain, 
We jooked upon with wonder."’ 


« 


**So they came ; 
So entered he our town; but ere the sun 
Had lit the eastern clouds, a fever’s chill 
Fell on him ; parchéd thirst and darting throbs 
Of keenest anguish racked those weary limbs ; 
Tlis brow seemed circled with a crown of pain ; 
And oft, pale, breathless, as if life had fled, 
He looked like one in ecstasy, who sees 
What others see not ; to whose ears a voice, 
Which others hear not, floats from sea or sky. 
And broken sounds would murmur from his lips, 
Of glory wondrous, sounds ineffable. 
The cry of Abba, Father, and the notes 
Of some strange chant of other lands. 
So stricken, prostrate, pale, the traveller lay, 
So stript of all the comeliness of form, 
Men might have spurned and loathed him passing on 
To lead their brighter life—and yet we stayed ; 
We spurned him not, nor loathed ; through all the shroud 
Of poverty and sickness we could see 
The hero-soul, the presence as of One 
Whom then we knew not. When the pain was sharp, 
And furrowed brows betrayed the strife within, 
Then was he gentlest. Even to our slaves 
He spoke as brothers, winning all their hearts 
By that unwonted kindness.” 


‘God buries his workmen, but carries on their work.’’ The emperors are 
dead. The Roman Empire has passed away. The City of the Seven Hills is 
shorn of her power and glory. The brutal and infamous Nero is remembered 
only to be detested and execrated, but the martyred apostle lives in all the 
churches of Christendom to-day ; and is revered by millions as the greatest of 
human teachers. The kingdom too which he sought to extend and establish, 
despite all opposition, is mightier now than when he proclaimed it. It is & 
kingdom which cannot be moved, for it is built upon a rock—on Christ Jesus, 
the Son of God, the Saviour of the world, who shall yet return and claim it for 


his own. 


512 CHAP. XXVIII.—NOTES. 


(n‘) Evidential value of the Acts. 


On this subject Dean Howson has published a volume of lectures. The fol- 
lowing extract is from an article by Professor Matthew B. hiddle : 

“The study of the Book of the Acts suggests two very important points 
bearing on the historical accuracy of the Gospels. The most obvious one is, 
that if it is itself a true story,—even true in general,—the weapon used by the 
early preachers was fact,—fact about Jesus Christ, his life, death, resurrection, 
and ascension. 

«‘Granting the exactness of the history we have, in its particular refer- 
ence to the main events of our Lord’s life, what is equivalent to a fifth Gospel. 
There is, too, this added element, namely, a more specific explanation of the 
purpose and significance of these facts, 

‘‘Minute usages, topographical peculiarities, and kindred points, may be 
found in nearly every paragraph, and each and every such reference can be 
used as a test of accuracy. The test has been applied. Volume after volume 
has been written on the subject. Every journey has been retraced, every 
voyage has been re-made, for the express purpose of verifying the narrative. 
Sometimes it has been thought that the writer made a mistake, but in nearly 
every such instance renewed investigations, in a few cases new discoveries by 
travellers, have shown the accuracy of the record. It has fairly stood every 
test, and may well be regarded as the book of history (of all times) which has 
been proven most exact. Others may be as accurate; none have been proven 
more so. It will be fair to infer that such accuracy would haye been impossible 
had the book been written very long after the date at which its story ends, 
A.D. 63, thirty-three years after the death of Jesus Christ. This view is con- 
firmed by the use which the writer makes of the pronoun ‘we.’ Is it probable 
that he took the trouble to be so careful in telling the truth about towns and 
temples, harbors and currents, and yet carelessly left this pronoun to suggest 
a falsehood about persons? 

“Tt might be said that such a book could be constructed like a historical 
roinance, after a lapse of fifty or ahundred years. But this isto the last degree 
improbable. Walter Scott and Thackeray have written the finest and most 
accurate historical romances, and Shakespeare has furnished the grandest 
historical dramas. But not one of these three geniuses has succeeded in con- 
structing a piece of literature which stands the test as the Book of Acts has 
done. Their memory constantly fails them, and their want of accurate knowl- 
edge betrays itself repeatedly. Were the Book of Acts a romance, its author 
must have been a genius unequalled in literature. Of all the Christian centuries, 
the second century shows fewest men of genius; and yet we are asked to be- 
lieve that some one in that age polished up the Gospels into their present 
shape, and concocted the most accurate of historical romances. It is far easier 
to believe that Luke is the author of the work. 

“The ‘evidential value’ of the Book of Acts consists mainly in this: That 
it offers presumptive evidence of the strongest character in regard to the main 
facts of the gospel history, and in particular proves that the author of the third 
Gospel, being the author of this book also, is a writer of tested accuracy, who 
tells the exact truth about Jesus Christ. Knowing so well how to be accurate, 
if he is false in his story about Jesus Christ, he is wilfully and awfully false. 
One must be far gone in hatred of Christ and his cause not to shrink from this 
last position,” 
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